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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION.* 


X  HE  Author  of  the  present  work  cannot  offer  a  new 
edition  to  the  Public^  without  expressing  the  grateful 
sense  he  entertains,  of  the  very  favourable  manner  in 
which  his  volumes  have  been  received.  In  addition  to 
the  extensive  circulation,  which  his  work  has  obtained 
in  the  Universities  and  other  Theological  Seminaries  in 
England,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has 
recently  been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  College  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  North  America. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Author  has  sedulously  availed 
himself  of  the  various  hints  which  have  been  liberally 
communicated  to  him,  for  altering  and  improving  the 
arrangement  of  the  former  impression,  and  also  for  sup- 
plying its  deficiencies.  By  enlarging  Ihe  pages,  as  well 
as  employing  a  small,  but  clear  and  distinct,  type  in 
several  parts  of  the  work,  he  has  been  enabled  to  intro- 
duce a  large  mass  of  new  and  important  matter. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  offered  to 
the  Public,  is  designed  as  a  comprehensive  Manual  of 
Sacred  Literature,  selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most 
eminent  Biblical  Critics,  both  British  and  Foreign.  It 
originated  in  the  Author^s  own  wants  many  years  since, 
at  an  early  period  of  life;  when  he  stood  in  need  of  a 
guide  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  would 
not  only  furnish  him  with  a  general  introduction  to  them, 
but  would  also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradic- 
tions, and  to  study  the  Bible  with  that  attention  which  its 
supreme  importance  demands :  for  «<  every  sentence  of  the 
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Bible  is  from  God,  and  every  man  is  interested  in  the 
meaning  of  it.^' '  At  this  time  the  Author  had  no  friend 
to  assist  his  studies,— or  remove  his  doubts,— nor  apy 
means  of  procuring  critical  works.  At  length  a  list  of 
the  more  eminent  Foreign  Biblical  Critics  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  directed  him  to  some  of  those  sources  of  in- 
formation which  he  was  seeking ;  he  then  resolved  to 
procure  such  of  them  as  his  limited  means  would  permit, 
with  the  design  in  the  first  instance,  of  satisfying  his  own 
mind  on  those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him,  and 
ultimately  of  laying  before  the  Public  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might  supersede 
such  a  publication. 

The  idea  thus  conceived  -  has  been  steadily  kept  in 
view  for  twenty  years ;  and  although,  during  that  interval, 
several  valuable  treatises  have  appeared  on4he  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  he  gladly  acknowledges 
himself  indebted  for  many  important  hints  and  illustra- 
tions; yet,  since  no  one  has  been  published  in  the 
English  language,  embracing  all  those  important  subjects, 
which  the  Author  apprehends  to  be  essential  to  the 
CRITICAL  STUDY  of  the  Sacrcd  Volume,  he  has  been 
induced  to  prosecute  his  investigations,  the  result  of 
^     which  he  tenders  for  the  assistance  of  others. 

The  Four  Volumes,  of  which  the  work  now  consists, 
will  be  found  to  comprise  the  following  topics :    , 

Volume  I.  contains  a  Critical  hiquiry  into  the  Gemtine- 
nessj  Authenticity^  Uncorrupted  Preservation^  and  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  including,  among  other  subjects, 
a  copious  investigation  of  the  testimonies  from  profane 
'  authors  to  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  a  new  branch  of  evidence  for  their  credibility^ 
which  is  furnished  by  coins,  medals,  inscriptions,  and 
antient  structures. — ^This  is  followed  by  a  full  view  of 
the  arguments  afforded  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  for 
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the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of 
the  internal  evidence  for  their  inspiration^  furnished  by 
the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines,  and  by  the 
purity  of  the  moral  precepts,  revealed  in  the  Bible ;— - 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  every  part ;— the  pre- 
servation of  the  Scriptures  to  the  present  time ;    and 
their  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  an  historical  review  of 
the  beneficial  effects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and 
country  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  together 
with  a  refutation  of  the  very  numerous  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in  recent  deistical 
publications.    An  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises  a 
particular  examination  of  the  miracles  supposed  to  have 
been  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  of  the 
CONTRADICTIONS  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
Scriptures,  whether  historical  or  chronological ; — contra- 
dictions between  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments ; 
— contradictions  in  morality ; — apparent  contradictions 
between  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  and  between 
sacred  and  profane  writers ;— or  seeming  contradictions 
to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things.    This  discussion 
is  f(^lowed  by  a  table  of  the  chief  prophecies  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
by  an  examination  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

In  the  former  impression  of  this  work  the  Author  had 
given  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  evidences  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  genuineness,  credibility,  and  inspir- 
ation of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  being  unwilling  to 
augment,  unnecessarily,  the  number  of  treatises  extant  on 
these  subjects,  he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which  are 
justly  accounted  the  most  valuable.  In  preparing  the  pre- 
sent edition  for  the  press,  it  was  his  intention  to  condense 
these  remarks,  and  to  subjoin  a  few  additional  consider- 
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ations :  but  he  has  been  indaced  to  deviate  from  this 
design  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  infidel  works  and 
tracts,  whose  avowed  object  was,  by  the  unblushing 
re-assertion  of  old  and  often-refuted  objections,  or  by 
specious  insinuations,  to  undermine  and  to  subvert  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ — **  the  pillar  of  society,  the  safe- 
guard of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order,  which  alone 
has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and  secure  to 
every  one  his  rights;  to  the  laborious  the  reward  of  their 
industry,  to  the  rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to 
nobles  the  preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes 
the  stability  of  their  thrones."  C(dled  upon  by  name, /rom 
the  press^  to  consider  these  objections  to  Divine  Revela- 
tion, the  Author  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the 
task ;  and  as  the  antagonists  of  the  Scriptures  have  in 
some  degree  varied  the  ground  of  their  attacks,  he  in- 
dulges the  hope  that  a  temperate  discussion  of  this 
subject,  accommodated  to  the  present  times,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  biblical  student,  who  may,  perhaps, 
at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  his  own  mind,  indeed,  the  result 
of  the  laborious  inquiries,  in  which  he  has  thus  been 
necessarily  involved,  has  been  highly  satisfactory  :-*for, 
not  having  access  to  all  the  numerous  and  able  defences 
of  Christianity  against  the  infidels  of  former  ages,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  consider  every  objection  for  himself; — 
and  in  every  instance  he  has  found  that  the  numerous — 
he  had  almost  said  innumerable — contradictions,  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  have  disappeared  before 
an  attentive  and  candid  examination.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner,  in  which 
some  of  the  productions  in  question  have  been  executed, 
renders  them  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  nothing  surely  is 
unworthy  of  notice  that  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
ignorant  or  the  unwary:  and  though  some  of  the-objections 
raised  by  the  modem  opposers  of  divine  revelation,  are 
so  coarse  as  to  parry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  yet 
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others  are  so  concisely  and  speciously  expressed,  as  to 
demand  several  pages,— the  result  of  many  days^  laborious 
research,  in  order  to  detect  their  sophistry  and  falsehood* 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  First  Volume,  the  observant 
eye  of  tlie  critic  will  find  two  or  three  articles  which 
ought  to  have  been  placed  in  another  part  of  the  present 
work.  To  account  for  this  deviation,  the  Author  begs  to 
state  that,  when  he  first  began  to  prepare  this  portion  for 
the  press,  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  it  in  a 
detached  form,  in  order  to  furnish  a  ready  and  immediate 
reply  to  the  objections  which  at  that  time  were  ahnost 
daily  issued  from  the  press.  In  such  a  form  it  had  even 
been  announced  to  the  Public :  but  as  the  objections 
continued  to  be  multiplied,  the  work  imperceptibly  ac- 
cumulated in  its  progress;  and  when  the  first  volume  was 
completed,  the  Author  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  a  distinct  publication,  on  account  of  the 
additional  pecuniary  loss  which  he  would  inevitably  have 
incurred.  He  has  only  to  express  his  ardent  hope,  that 
this  part  of  his  labours  may,  through  the  Divine  Blessing, 
enable  his  readers  to  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
EVERY  MAN,  thot  osketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them;  and  he  most  earnestly  requests  that  they  will 
examine  and  combine,  with  candour  and  attention,  all 
the  various  evidences  here  adduced  for  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  credibility,  and  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  then  solemnly  and  deliberately,  as 
rational  and  accountable  beings,  deduce  that  inference 
froln  the  whole,  for  which  they  must  hereafter  answer  at 
the  tribunal  of  God. 

Volume  IL  in  two  parts,  treats,  first,  on  Sacred 
Criticism  ;  including  an  Historical  and  Critical  Account 
of  the  Original  Languages  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  C(^- 
nate  or  Kindred  Dialects ; — an  account  (with  numerous 
fac-similies,)  of  the  principal  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  together  with  a  bibliographical  and 
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critical  notice  of  the  chief  printed  editions ;  and  of  the 
divisions  and  marks  of^^distinction  occurring  in  manu- 
scripts and  printed  editions  of  Scriptures;  together  with 
a  history  of  the  antient  and  modern  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  their  application  to  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume,  illustrated  with  fac- 
aimilie  specimens  of  the  oriental  versions  executed  at  the 
Serampore  press.  In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  history 
of  the  authorised  English  version  of  the  Bible  is  particularly 
considered,  and  the  literary  character  of  its  venerable 
translators  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  against  the  cavils 
of  some  late  writers.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
Jewish  and  Rabbinical  authors  is  next  discussed,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  celebrated  Jewish '  historian^s  account 

of  Jesus  Christ  is  vindicated  and  established.  These 
discussions  are  followed  by  dissertations, — On  the  Va- 
rious Readings  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  digest 
of  the  chief  critical  canons  for  weighing  and  applying 
them : — On  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
IN  THE  New,  with  JVew  Tables  of  the  Quotations  (xt  length% 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  from  new  types  cast 
expressly  for  the  purpose ;  shewing,  Jlrst^  their  relative 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the  Septuagint ; 
and  secondly^  whether  they  are  prophecies  cited  as  liter- 
ally fulfilled ;  prophecies  typically  or  spiritually  applied ; 
prophecies  accommodated;  or  simple  allusions  to  the 
Old  Testament : — ^On  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  ;  its 
construction,  nature  and  genius;  different  species  of 
Hebrew  poetry;  with  observations  for  better  under- 
standing the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  poets : — and  On 
Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures  including  remarks  on  the 
principles  on  which  they  should  be  constructed. 

■■■■'■  «        II  I      »  ■  ■  I  I  ■  »^»^M»l   ■■■.>■■■■       Ill     ■■    11  11  ■  ,        , 

I  JoiephuA. 

t  In  the  fint  edition,  tables  of  Rtfereneet  only  were  given  to  the  ({notations  ifom 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New :  but  aa  these  <|uotattoiiB  hare  been  fibequeatly  made 
the  aubjeet  of  cavil  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  all  students  have  not 
tbc  time  to  find  oat  and  compare  several  hundred  references,  the  author  has  now  given 
tWn  at  Itngtk,  MooopiiiM  with  tiM  best  ciilwal  NONtfitt  whN^ 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  Second  Volume  is  appropriated 
to  the  Interpretation  of  the  S^RiPTURfi ;  comprehend^ 
ing  an  investigation  of  the  different  senses  of  ScriptQre« 
literal,  spiritual,  and  typical,  with  criteria  for  ascertaining 
and  determining  them; — the  t^nificaiion  of  toords  and 
pkrasesy  with  general  rules  for  investigating  them;  enw 
pfuUic  toords^ — rules  for  the  investigation  of  emphases, 
and  particularly  of  the  Greek  article ; — ^the  sussiDiARt 
MEANS  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  viz. 
the  analogy  of  languages  ;  analogy  of  Scripture^  or  paraBd 
passages^  with  rules  for  ascertaining  and  applying  them; 
scholia  and  glossaries;  the  subject-matter^  context^  scopCf 
historical  circumstances^  and  Christian  Writers,  both  fathers 
and  commentators. 

These  discussions  are  followed  by  the  application  of 
the  preceding  principles,  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Writings;  the  interpretation  of  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture  comprehending  the  principles  of  interpre- 
tation of  tropes  and  figures;  together  with  an  examination 
of  the  metonymies,  metaphors,  allegories,  parables, 
proverbs,  and  other  figurative  modes  of  speech  occurring 
in  the  Bible;  the  spiritual  or  mystical  ikterpretation 
of  the  Scriptures; — the  interpretation  of  frophect, 
including  general  rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  observations  on  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  predictiom 
relative  to  the  Messiah  ; — the  interpretation  of  types,  of 
the  DOCTRINAL  and  moral  parts  of  Scripture,  of  the  pro* 
MisES  and  threatenings  therein  contained  ;*<-and  the 
inferential  and  practical  reading  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
iogs.  A  copious  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises 
(among  other  articles)  biblic^aphieal  and  critical  notices 
of  the  principal  grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Cognate  Languages,  of  the  most  remaikable 
editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  Version  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  of  the  principal  writers  on  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  o£  the  Sdiptures,  and  a  select  list  of  the 
chief  commentators  and  expositors  of  the  Bible. 

The  utmost  brevity,«-consistent  with  perspicuity,  has 
been  studied  in  this  portion  of  the  work ;  and  therefore 
but  few  texts  of  Scripture,  comparatively,  have  been 
illustrated  at  great  length.  But  especial  care  has  been 
taken,  by  repeated  collations,  that  the  very  numerous 
references  which  are  introduced  should  be  both  perti- 
nent and  correct ;  so  that  those  readers,  who  may  be 
disposed  to  try  them  by  the  rules  laid  down,  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  with  facility. 

In  Volume  III.  will  be  found  a  sketch  or  summary 

of  BIBLICAL    GEOGRAPHY   AND   ANTIQUITIES,   in    four  partS  : 

Part  I.  includes  an  outline  of  the  Historical  and 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Part  II.  treats  on  the  political  and  military  af- 
fairs of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures. 

Part  III.  discusses  the  sacred  antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred  Places,  Sacred 
Persons,  Sacred  Times  and  Seasons,  and  the  Corruptions 
of  Religion  among  the  Jews,  their  idolatry  and  various 
sects,  together  with  a  description  of  their  moral  and 
religious  state  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  domestic  antiquities,  or  the 
private  life,  manners,  customs,  amusements,  &c.  of 
the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

» 

An  Appendix  to  this  Third  Volume  contains  (besides 
chroDological  and  other  tables,  of  money,  weights,  and 
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measures,)  a  Geographical  Index  of  the  principal  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  especildly  in  t£e  New  Testa- 
ment ;  including  an  abstract  of  profane  oriental  history, 
from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  captivity,  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  presenting  historical  notices  of  the 
Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median,  and  Persian  empires. 

In  this  volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only  a  sketch 
of  biblical  geography  and  antiquities.  •To  have  writ- 
ten a  complete  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject, — as 
he  conceives  such  a  treatise  should  be  written, — ^would 
have  required  a  work  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the 
present :  but  though  he  has  been  designedly  brief  in 
this  part  of  his  undertaking,  he  indulges  the  hope  that 
few  realty  essential  points,  connected  with  sacred  antiqui- 
ties, will  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 

Volume  IV.  is  appropriated  to  the  analysis  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  contains  copious  critical  prefaces  to  the  re- 
spective books,  and  synopses  of  their  several  contents. 
In  drawing  up  these  synopses  the  utmost  attention  has 
been  given  in  order  to  present,  as  far  as  was  practica- 
ble, at  one  glance,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  each  book  of  Scripture.  How  necessary 
such  a  view  is  to  the  critical  study  of  the  inspired  re^ 
cords,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark. 

In  executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  author  bks  en- 
deavoured to  steer  between  the  extreme  prolixity  of 
some  analysts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  too  great  brevity  of 
others :  and  he  ventures  to  hope,  that  this  portion  of 
his  labours  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  studying 
the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

Throughout  the  work  references  have  been  made  to 
such  approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated  particular 
subjects ;  and  critical  notices  of  their  works  have  been 
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introduced,  partlj  derived  from  the  Author^s  knowledge 
of  them,  partly^from  ihh  recorded  opinions  of  eminent 
biblical  critics,  and  partly  from  the  best  critical  journals 
and  other  sources  : — the  preference  being  invariably 
given  to  those,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  acknow- 
ledged talent  and  ability  with  which  they  are  conducted. 
The  late  opening  of  the  Continent,  and  the  sales  by  auc- 
tion of  several  valuable  divinity  libraries,  have  also  ena- 
bled the  Aut^pr  to  procure  many  critical  works  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible. 

Of  the  works  cited  in  the  notes  to  the  following  pages, 
care  has  been  taken  to  specify  the  particular  editions. 
They  are  all  referred  to,  as  authorities,  for  the  statements 
contained  in  the  text ;  many  of  them  furnish  details 
which  the  limits  of  the  present  volumes  would  not  admit; 
and  some  few  give  accounts  and  representations  which 
the  Author  thought  he  had  reason  to  reject.  All  these 
references,  however,  are  introduced  for  the  convenience 
of  those  readers,  who  may  have  inclination  and  oppor* 
tunity  for  prosecuting  more  minute  inquiries. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work,  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  candour  of  the  Public.  The  Author  has 
prosecuted  his  labours  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  such  an  undertaking  ;  and, 
though  he  dares  not  hope  that  he  can  altogether  have 
avoided  mistake,  yet  he  can  with  truth  declare  that  he 
has  anxiously  endeavoured  not  to  mislead  any  one. 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  this  preface,  without 
tendering  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  for  his  liberal 
offer  of  access  to  the  Episcopal  Library  at  Fulham  ; — 
an  offer,  the  value  of  which  (though  he  had  occasion  to 
avail  himself  (^  it  only  to  a  limited  extent,)  was  greatljr 
enhanced  by  the  kiodness,  and  promf^tkude  with  which 
it  was  made. 
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ON  THE   GENUINENESS,  AUTHENTICITY  INSPIRATION. 

ETC.  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON   THE   NECESSITY,   ETC.    OF   A   DIVINE   REVELATION. 

I.  Revelation  defined.  —  U.  A  divine  revelation,  possible,  —  III.  And 
probable.  —  iV.  Its  necessity  sheumfrom  the  state  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious  knowledge  among  the  antients. — V.  And  also  from  the 
actual  state  of  religion  and  morals  among  the  modem  heathen  na^ 
tions.  —  VI.  Refutation  of  the  objection^  that  philosophy  and  right 
reason  are  sufficient  to  instruct  men  in  their  duty.  —  VII.  On  the 
possible  means  of  affording  a  revelation. 

X  HAT  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  three  thousand  years 
there  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  separate  people  called  the  Jews,  who 
are  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  and  profess  a  peculiar  rcUgion : 
—  Furtlier,  that  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  tlian  eighteen  cen- 
turies there  has  existed,  m  the  world,  a  religion  called  the  Christian; 
and  that  its  professors,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  appeal  to  certain  books, 
by  them  accounted  sacred,  as  the  basis  on  wliich  their  religion  is 
founded :  —  These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  controvert. 

I.  The  vokune,  to  which  Jews  and  Christians  thus  respectively 
appeal  is  termed  the  bible,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence. 
It  comprises  a  great  number  of  different  narratives  and  compositions, 
written  by  several  persons,  at  distant  periods,  in  different  languages, 
and  on  various  subjects.    Yet  all  of  these,  collectively,  claim  to  be  a 
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DiviNi  lUEVELATiON,  that  is,  a  discovery  by  God  to  man  of  himself 
or  his  wiU,  over  and  above  what  he  has  made  known  by  the  light  of 
nature,  or  reason. 

The  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  of  three  kinds :  —  Tlius,  some 
things  are  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  revelation ;  of 
this  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
*'  for  his  invisible  things,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made."  Other  things  are  of  pure  and  simple  revela- 
tion, which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature  :  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  Otiiers,  again, 
are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  imperfectly,  and  there- 
fore stand  m  need  of  a  revelation  to  give  them  further  proof  and 
evidence ;  of  this  sort  are  a  future  state  and  eternal  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  of  what  degree  soever  the  revelation  may  be, 
whether  partial  or  entire,  whether  a  total  discovery  of  some  unknown 
truths,  or  only  a  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  must  be 
supernatural,  and  proceed  from  God. 

II.  No  one,  who  believes  that  tlierc  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  a 
Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably 
deny,  that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and 
of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  from  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  men  themselves,  in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary 
use  of  their  own  rational  faculties  and  powers.  For,  if  the  power  of 
God  be  almighty,  it  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  con- 
tradiction, wliich  cannot  be  pretended  in  this  case.  We  cannot  dis- 
tincdy  explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are 
excited  or  impressed  upon  the  human  mind;  but  we  know  that 
these  ways  are  very  various.  And  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
author  of  our  beings  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  communicate  ideas  to 
our  minds,  for  informing  and  instructing  us  in  those  things,  which 
we  are  deeply  concerned  to  know  ?  Our  inability  clearly  to  explain 
the  manner  m  which  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against  it. 
This  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  late  distinguished  antagonist  of 
revelation ;  who  observes,  that  '^  an  extraordmary  action  of  God 
upon  the  human  mind,  which  the  word  inspiration  is  now  used  to 
denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind 
on  body,  or  body  on  mind ;"  and  '^  that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely  because  we  cannot  account 
for  it."i 

And  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  Grod  can,  if  he  sees 
fit,  communicate  his  wiU  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation, 
so  he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  those,  to  whom  this 
revelation  is  originally  and  immediately  made,  a  full  and  certain 
assurance  that  it  is  a  true  divine  revelation.  This  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence ;  for,  to  suppose  that  God  can  communicate  his  will  in  a 
way  of  extraordinary  reveladon,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give 

1  Lord  BoUngbroke's  Workf ,  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  4to  edit. 
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a  sufficient  assurance  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  thus 
reveals  his  will,  is  evidently  absurd  and  contradictory.  It  is,  in 
efiect,  to  say,  that  he  can  reveal  his  will,  but  has  no  way  of  making 
men  know  Uiat  he  does  so ;  which  is  a  most  unreasonable  limitation 
of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom.  He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce 
that  this  is  impossible,  is  bound  to  pronounce  where  the  impossibility 
of  it  lies.  If  men  can  communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or 
language  in  such  a  way,  as  that  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  that 
speaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  affirm  that  God,  on  sup- 
position of  his  conmiunicating  his  mind  and  will  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,  has  no  way  of  causing  his 
rational  creatures  to  know  that  it  is  He,  and  no  other,  who  makes 
this  discovery  to  them.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to 
deny  him  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring  contradiction.^ 

III.  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible 
for  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the  next  place  con- 
sider, which  is  the  most  probable,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  notions 
we  have  of  him,  whether  he  should  or  should  not  make  such  a  reve- 
lation. Now,  ijf  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence 
of  a  God,  who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  commerce 
and  communication  subsisted  between  Crod  and  man.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  na- 
tion pretended  to  receive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most 
celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity,  —  as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras, 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  &c.  &£c.  all  thought  it  necessary  to  profess 
some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  th^greater  sanction 
to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  were 
armed  with  secular  power.'  And  what  gave  birth  and  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  oracles,  divinations,  and  auguries,  in  antient  times, 
was  the  conscious  sense  entertained  by  mankind  of  their  own  ^no^ 
rance^  and  of  their  need  of  a  supernatural  iUumination ;  as  well  as  the 
persuasion,  that  their  gods  held  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men,  and 
by  various  means  gave  them  intelligence  of  future  things. 

The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  further  appears  firom  this 
circiunstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  particularly  So- 
crates and  Plato,  confessed  tliat  they  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revela- 
tion to  instruct  them  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. Witli  regard  to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowledged 
that,  as  the  state  of  the  world  then  was,  there  were  no  human  means 

1  Leland's  Adrantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  IS- 
IS. f8vo  edit.  Glasgow,  1819.) 

S  This  fact  is  remarkablv  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  heathen  geographer  Stra- 
bo,  whose  observation  on  the  supposed  intercourse  between  mankind  and  the  Deity 
is  too  striking  to  be  omitted :  "  Whatever,"  says  ho,  "becomes  of  the  real  truth  of 
these  relations,  this  however  is  certain,  tliat  men  did  bxlieve  and  think  them  true  .- 
and,  for  this  reason,  prophets  were  held  in  such  honour,  as  to  be  thought  worth v 
sometimes  of  royal  dijgnity,  as  being  persons  who  delivered  precepts  and  admom* 
tions  from  the  gods,  both  while  tliey  lived,  and  also  after  their  death.  Such  wers 
Tiresias,  Amphiaraus,  &c.  &c.  Such  tcere  Motts  and  his  successors.''  Strab. 
Oeogr.  lib.  zvi.  pp.  1084, 1085.  ed.  Ozon. 
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of  reforming  it.  But  they  not  only  saw  and  acknowledged  their 
great  want  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  their  conduct 
towards  Crod  and  towards  man ;  they  likewise  expressed  a  strong 
hope  or  expectation,  that  God  would,  at  some  future  time,  make 
such  a  discovery  as  should  dispel  die  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they 
were  involved.^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  arc 
autliorised  to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable  but 
necessary.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages 
has  shewn,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  any  certain 
knowledge  of  die  will  or  law  of  God,  of  tlie  true  happiness  of  man, 
or  of  a  (utiire  state.  To  a  reflecting  and  observant  mind,  the  har- 
mony, beauty,  and  wisdom  of  all  the  varied  works  of  creation  are 
demonstrative  evidence  of  a  First  Great  Cause ;  and  the  continued 
preservation  of  all  things  in  dieir  order  attests  a  divine  and  super- 
mtending  Providence.  But  the  idtimate  design  of  God  in  all  his 
works  cannot  be  perfecdy  known  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and 
consequently  our  knowledge  of  his  preceptive  wUl  or  law  is  equally 
uncertain,  so  far  as  liis  works  disclose  it  or  pliilosophy  has  discover- 
ed it.^  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
antient  philosophers,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  not  only  ignorant 
of  many  important  points  in  religion  which  revelation  has  discovered 
to  us,  but  also  diat  endless  diiFerences  and  inconsistences  prevailed 
among  tliem  in  points  of  the  greatest  moment ;  while  some  of  them 
taught  doctrines  which  direcdy  tend  to  promote  vice  and  wickedness 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  influence  of  all,  in  rectifying  the  notions  and 
reforming  the  Wvm  of  mankind  was  inconsiderable.  A  concise  state- 
ment of  facts  will  confirm  and  illustrate  diis  observation : 

1 .  The  ideas  of  the  antients  respecting  the  nature  and  toorship  of 
God  were  darky  confused^  and  imperfect. 

While  some  philosophers  asserted  the  being  of  a  God,  others 
openly  denied  it;  others,  again,  embraced,  or  pretended  to  embrace, 

1  Plato,  de  Rep.  lib.  iv.  &  vi.  and  Alcibiad.  ii.  Dr.  Soniuel  Clarke  has  exhibited 
these  and  other  tertimonies  at  length  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion,  proposition  vi.  (Boyle's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130 — 135.  fo- 
lio edit.) 

2  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  equal  pleasure  and  instruction, 
Dr.  Elliss  elaborate  Treatise  on  the  **  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  from  Revela- 
tion, not  from  Reason  or  Nature,"  published  many  years  since  at  Dublin,  and  re- 
printed at  London  in  1811.  8vo.  Dr.  E.  also  threw  the  substance  of  this  treatise 
uito  a  single  discourse,  which  may  be  substituted  for  tlie  preceding  by  those  wh» 
may  not  be  able  to  command  the  requisite  leisure  for  reading  a  large  volume. 
Th»^  disrourse  in  quctiliou  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  well  known  and  ox- 
cellont  collection  of  tracts  intitled  "  The  Scholar  Armed  against  the  Errors  of  the 
Time  •,'"  and  is  intitled  "  An  Enquiry,  whence  cometh  Wisdom  and  Understand- 
ing to  Man.^"  It  shews  satisfactorily,  that  Religion  and  language  entered  the 
world  by  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  had  not  been  a  rational 
or  religious  creature  ;  that  nothing  can  oblige  the  conscience  but  the  revealed  will 
of  God ;  and  that  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nature  never  existed  but  in  the  human 
imagination.  The  same  argument  is  also  discussed  in  an  able  but  anonymous 
tract  (now  of  rare  occurrence,  and  known  to  bo  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fmdlay, 
a  divine  of  the  Scottisli  church),  intitled  "  An  Attempt  to  shew  that  the  Knowledge 
of  God  has,  in  all  Ages,  been  derived  from  Revelation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Na- 
ture." Glasgow,  ITfa.  bvo. 
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the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  celestial,  aerial,  terrestrial,  and 
infernal ;  while  others  represented  the  Deity  as  a  corporeal  being 
united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connexion,  and  subject  to  an  im- 
mutable fate.  As  every  country  had  its  peculiar  deities,  the  philo- 
sophers (whatever  might  be  their  private  sentiments)  sanctioned  and 
defended  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  and  urged  a  conformity  to  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  They  "  diligendy  practised  the  ceremo- 
nies of  their  fathers  ;  devouUy  frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
and  somedmes,  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  die  theatre  of  super- 
stition, they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacer- 
dotal robes."^  It  is  true  that  insulated  passages  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  philosophers,  which  apparently  indicate  the 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections. 
These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  regarded  with  a  Christian 
eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity :  but,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  real  value,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own  standard, 
and  must  be  interpreted  upon  principles  strictly  pagan,  in  which 
case,  the  context  will  be  found,  either  to  claim  such  perfections  for 
the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the  popular  theology,  or  to  connect 
them  with  some  of  diose  physiological  principles  which  were  held  by 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  and  effectually  subverted  the  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine  of  one  supreme  Creator.^  Tlie  religion 
of  the  antient  Persians  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  on 
their  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world.' 
But  a  devodon  founded  on  a  principle  so  pure  as  this,  if  it  survived 
the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  which  cannot  be  proved,  is  known  with 
certainty  to  have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sabian  idolatrj' ;  the 
blind  and  superstidous  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  die  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire,^  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  these  discordant  sentiments,  the  grossest  poly- 
theism and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  andent  heathen  nadons. 
They  believed  in  the  existence  of  many  co-ordinate  deides,  and  the 
number  of  inferior  deides  was  infinite  :^  they  deified  dead,  and  some- 

1  Gibbon's  DecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

9  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  4b,  47.  Frank's  Esftay 
on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  p.  44.  **  These  ideas  of  the  philosophers 
of  Europe,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  ''  were  precisely  the  same  which  the  Braliiiiins 
bad  adopted  in  India,  and  according  to  which  they  regulated  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion 
is  completely  established,  the  body  of  the  people  gain  notliin^  by  the  groaicHt  ioi- 
provements  m  knowledge.  Their  philosophers  conceal  from  ttiem,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and  labour  to  support  that  fabric 
of  superstition  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have  overturned."  Historical  Disquisi< 
tion  concerning  Antient  India,  pp.  2S3,  284. 

3  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

4  Leiand's  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Rev.  vol.  i.  pp.  59.  79. 

&  Thus,  the  Chaldeans  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  the  number  of 
months  in  the  year  ,  and  Zoroaster,  the  great  Persian  reformer,  taught  the  Medi- 
ans and  Persians  that  there  were  two  spirits  or  beings  subordinate  to  one  supreme, 
eternal,  and  self-existent  bein^,  viz.  Oromasdes,  the  angel  of  light  and  promoter  or 
happiness  and  virtue,  and  Arimanes,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  author  of  misery 
and  vice.  -  Varro  makes  three  sorts  of  keathm  theology  ;  —  the  fabulotts,  invontttd 
by  the  poets ;  the  physicalf  or  that  of  the  philosophers ;  and  cir^or  popular,  which 
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times  living  persons,  the  former  often  out  of  injudicious  gratitude,  the 
latter  usually  out  of  base  and  sordid  flattery.  According  to  the  vul- 
gar estimation,  there  were  deities  that  presided  over  every  distinct 
nation,  every  distinct  city,  every  inconsiderable  town,  every  grove, 
evety  river,  every  fountain.  Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to 
different  deities.  Imperial  Rome,  from  political  principles,  adopted 
all  the  gods  which  were  adored  by  the  nations  who  had  yielded  to 
her  victorious  anns,  and  thought  to  eternise  her  empire  by  crowding 
them  all  into  the  capital.  Temples  and  fanes  were  erected  to  all  the 
passions^  diseases^  jears^  and  cvilsy  to  which  mankind  are  subject. 
Suited  to  the  various  characters  of  the  divinities  were  the  rites  of 
their  worship.  Many  of  them  were  monsters  of  the  grossest  vice 
and  wickedness :  and  their  rites  were  absurd,  licentious,  and  cruel, 
and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime,  shameless  dissipation 
and  debauchery.  Prostitution,  in  all  its  deformity,  was  systematically 
annexed  to  various  pagan  temples,  was  often  a  principal  source  of 
their  revenues,  and  was,  in  some  countries,  even  compulsory  upon 
the  female  population.  Otlier  impurities  were  solemnly  practised  by 
them  in  their  temples,  and  in  public,  from  the  very  thought  of  which 
our  minds  revolt.  Besides  the  numbers  of  men,  who  were  killed  in 
the  bloody  sports  and  spectacles  instituted  in  honor  of  their  deities, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  propitiate  them.^      Boys  were 

last  was  instituted  in  the  several  cities  and  countries.  —  The  Greek  theology  was 
thus  distinguished;  —  1.  God,  who  rules  over  all  things;  —  2.  The  gods,  who 
were  supposed  to  govern  above  the  moon  ;  —  3.  The  demons,  whose  jurisdiction 
was  in  tne  air  below  it ;  —  and,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who  were 
imagined  to  preside  over  terrestrial  affairs.  And,  besides  all  these,  the  evil  demons 
were  worshipped,  from  fear  of  the  mischief  they  mi^ht  commit.  These  facts  will 
account  for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  heathen  deities,  of  which  Hcsiod  computes 
thirtv  thousand  to  be  novering  about  the  earth  in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  an  indefmite  number.  —  Orpheus  reckoned  only  three  hundred 
and  sixty-Jive  ;  Varro  enumerated  three  hunired  Jupiters ;  although  he  himself, 
together  with  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  some  other  eminent  philosophers,  were  ashamed 
oAhe  heathen  deities,  and  believed  that  there  is  but  one  God. 

1  The  chief  oracles  among  the  heathens  appointed  human  sacrifices ;  as  that  at 
Delphi,  that  of  Dodona,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Saotes.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  in  times  of  great  calamity,  for  their  kings  to  sacrifice 
one  of  their  sons,  whom  they  loved  best ;  and  it  was  common  both  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  to  sacrifice  their  children.  Further, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the 
GrecM ; — the  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons ;  —  m  short, 
all  the  heathen  nations  throughout  the  world  offered  human  sacrifices  upon  their 
altars  ;  and  this,  not  on  certain  emergencies  and  imminent  dangers  only,  but  con- 
stantly, and  in  some  places  every  day.  Upon  extraordinary  accidents,  multitudes 
were  sacrificed  at  once  to  their  sanguinary  deities.  Thus,  during  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  army  under  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amilcar,  in 
Sicily,  the  latter  remained  in  his  camp,  offering  sacrihces  to  the  deities  of  his 
country,  and  consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  bodies  of  numerous  victims. 
(Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  167.)  When  Agathocles  was  about  to  besiege  Carthage,  its  in- 
habitants seeing  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  mis- 
fortunes to  the  anger  of  Saturn ;  because,  instead  of  offering  up  children  of  noble 
descent  (who  were  usually  sacrificed)  there  had  been  fraudulently  substituted  for 
them  the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  Two  hundred  children  of  the  best 
fiunilies  in  Carthage  were  therefore  immolated,  to  propitiate  the  offended  divini- 
ty f  IPI  whom  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves, 
•nom  a  sense  of^their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  c.  14.)  On 
another  occaiion,  the  Caithaginians,  having  obtained  a  victoryi  imtDolated  the 
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whipped  on  the  altar  of  Diana,  sometimes  till  they  died.  How 
many  lovely  infants  did  the  Carthaginians  sacrifice  to  their  implaca- 
ble god  Moloch  !  What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  pub- 
lic danger,  did  they  inmiolate,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  of- 
fended deities ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  of  true  morality ;  and  m- 
genious  and  learned  men  have  laboured  to  represent  them  in  this  light, 
and  also  to  shew  how  well  calculated  they  are  for  this  end.  "  They 
have  said,  that  the  errors  of  polytheism  were  detected  and  exposed, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity^  and  supreme  government  taught 
and  explained  in  tliem ;  that  the  initiated  became  bound  by  solenm 
engagements  to  reform  their  lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly 
to  the  practice  and  cultivation  of  purity  and  virtue  ;  and  that  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  mysteries  was  extensive  ;  and  their  influence  great :  — 
*  initiantur,^  says  Cicero,  *  gtntes  orarum  ultima.^ 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  ostenta- 
tious of  their  own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  professions  to  rege- 
nerate the  people.  But  the  means  which  they  employed  were  nei- 
ther suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end ;  nor  did  they  answer  it. 
The  mysteries,  which,  it  has  been  pretended,  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce it,  served  only,  in  fact,  to  explain  some  of  the  subjects  of  my- 
thology, and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human  policy  — to  inspire  he- 
roism, and  to  secure  civil  subordination  and  obedience.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  ask,  if  they  contributed  at  all  to  change  the  people's  po- 
lytheisUcal  opinions,  or  to  improve  their  morals  ?  Did  they  not,  in 
place  of  becoming  better  by  them,  degenerate  daily?  were  they  not 
oppressed  more  and  more  by  superstition,  and  dissolved  in  vice  f  Did 
not  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  philosophers  disapprove  of  the  mys- 
teries ?  —  Alcibiades  mocked  the  gods  —  Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by 
the  Athenians  for  the  neglect  of  them.  —  Socrates  certainly  had  no 
good  opinion  of  the  mysteries  —  he  was  not  initiated  into  diem ;  and 
circumstances  attending  them  have  been  suggested,  which  ought  to 
render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

**  They  were  celebrated  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  nighty 

handflomest  of  their  captives,  the  flame  of  whose  funeral  pile  was  so  great  as  to 
set  their  camp  on  fire.  (lb.  lib.  xx.  c.  65.)  Lactantius  (Divin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  21.) 
has  recorded  numerous  similar  horrid  sacrifices  of  human  victims.  Beside  the 
preceding  authorities,  the  reader  will  find  numerous  additional  testimonies,  drawn 
from  classic  authors,  in  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i. 
pp.  Ill — 116. ;  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Antient  Mytholoj^y,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224.  266. 
312. ;  and  also  in  Dr.  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  pp.  134 — 157. 

1  Dr.  Hill  (Essays  on  the  Institutions,  &c.  of  Antient  Greece,  p.  52.)  is  of  opinion, 
after  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was  taught  in 
the  mysteries.  See  also  Bp.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ii.  sect.  4. 
But  Dr.  Leland  has  long  since  examined  the  various  proofs  adduced  in  support  of 
this  sentiment ;  and  has  shewn  that  there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  the  notioa 
of  the  Deity  tauf  ht  in  the  mysteries  was  not  a  ri^ht  and  just  one ;  and  even  if 
it  were  so,  that  it  would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  it  was  communicated  only  t«^  a 
few,  and  under  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  Advant  and  Necessity  of  Um  Chris* 
tian  ReveklioD,  vol.  i.  pp.  15&— 196. 
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with  the  utmost  secrecy.  ^  They  were  frequently  conducted  under 
the  patronage  of  the  most  licentious  and  sensual  deities.  The  most 
indecent  objects  were  extiibited,  and  carried  in  procession.  '  It  is  a 
shame/  saith  die  apostle,  '  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  were 
done  of  them  in  secret.'  At  last  they  became  so  infamous,  in  res{)ect 
both  of  morality  and  good  order,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit them. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any  good 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  might  excite  tlie  ambition  of 
a  few,  to  be  told  that  die  gods  were  nothing  more  dian  eminent  men ; 
but  it  was  more  likely  to  disgust  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  to 
render  tliem  completely  unbelieving  and  irreligious.  Besides,  con- 
sidering how  few  were  initiated,  the  influence  of  the  mysteries,  even 
supposmg  them  to  have  had  a  beneficial  influence,  must  have  been 
very  small  on  tlie  mass  of  the  people.  Farther,  the  initiated  were 
prohibited,  under  a  solemn  oath,  ever  to  reveal  ilie  mysteries.  What- 
ever benefit,  therefore,  they  might  themselves  derive  from  diem,  they 
could  communicate  none  to  others ;  nor  could  the  impression,  how- 
ever strong  during  the  inidation,  be  always  retained  wiUi  equal 
strengdi  during  life.  On  die  whole,  taking  the  account  even  of  those 
who  favour  them,  the  mysteries  neither  duninislied  the  influence  of 
Polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of  the  divine  unity  ;  —  diey  con- 
tributed rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to  the  prevalence 
of  licenUousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed,  as  has  been  af- 
firmed, to  shew  that  the  public  religion  had  no  foundation  in  truth  — 
to  hold  it  up  to  contempt — what  could  have  a  worse  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  people?  what  more  injurious  to  religious  and  moral 
principles  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit  the  whole  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  as  a  trick  and  imposition  —  as  reared  by  fabehood 
and  maintained  by  hypocrisy  ?"^ 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of 
mysteries  to  introduce  them,  the  fact  is  that  they  neither  did  nor 
could  correct  the  polytheistic  notions  of  the  people,  or  correct  their 
morals,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  gready  corrupted ; 
conscquendy  they  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people, 
and  tend  to  confirm  them  in  dieir  idolatrous  practices.  All  men, 
indeed,  under  pain  of  displeasing  die  gods,  firequented  die  temples 
and  offered  sacrifices ;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  business  to 
teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  die  people  were  punctual  in  their  at- 
tendance on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  die  priests 
assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  diey  looked  no  far- 
ther. "  Lustrations  and  processions  were  much  easier  than  a  steady 
course  of  virtue ;  and  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the 
want  of  it,  was  much  more  convenient  than  a  holy  life."  Those 
who  were  diligent  in  die  observance  of  die  sacred  customary  rites, 
were  considered  as  having  fulfilled  die  duties  of  religion ;  but  no 
farther  regard  was  had  to  their  morals,  than  as  the  state  was  con- 

1  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  160, 181.  Glasgow.  1822.  8to. 
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eerned.  It  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistic  re- 
Kgion  was  every  where  preferred  to  virtue;  and  that  a  contrary 
•ourse  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  mdividual  who  pro-> 
fessed  it. 

2.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  things  out 
of  nothing,  was  above  the  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions.  Hence 
one  sect  of  philosophers^  held  that  the  world  was  eternal ;  anotlier,* 
that  it  was  formed  m  its  present  admirable  or^er  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  innumerable  atoms ;  and  another,^  that  it  was  made  by 
chance ;  w^liile  those  who  believed  it  to  have  had  a  beginning  in  time, 
knew  not  b^  what  gradations,  nor  in  what  manner,  die  universe  was 
raised  into  its  present  beauty  and  order. 

3.  They  were  alto  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  ert7,  and  the  cause  of 
the  dtpratity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  universal  ten- 
dency of  men  to  commit  wickedness ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  its 
true  source.  They  acknowledged,  generally,  that  the  chief  good  of 
man  consisted  in  the  practice  of  virtue ;  but  they  complained  of  an 
irregular  sway  in  the  wills  of  men,  which  rendered  their  precepts  of 
little  use  :  and  they  could  not  assign  any  reason  why  mankind,  who 
have  the  noblest  faculties  of  any  beings  upon  earth,  should  yet  gen- 
erally pursue  their  destruction  with  as  much  industry  as  the  beasts 
avoid  it. 

4.  Equally  ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  method^  ordained 
and  established  by  the  Almighty y  by  which  a  reconciliation  could  be 
effected  between  God  and  mauj  and  his  mercy  exercised^  wUhout  the 
violation  of  His  justice  ;  and  by  which  the  pardon  of  sinners  might 
not  only  be  made  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  His  government^  and 
the  honour  of  His  lawsj  but  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be 
given  them  ofpardon^  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour, 

"  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  die  divine  government,  and  there- 
fore in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine  law,  that  he 
may  obey  it ;  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject,  and  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  die  means  of  restoration  to  the 
favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  precepts  of  the  divine  law  as 
are  discovered  and  acknowledged  eidier  by  reason  or  revelation ;  — 
such  precepts,  for  instance,  as  require  him  to  be  thankful  to  Iiis 
Maker,  and  sincere,  just,  and  kind  to  his  fellow-men.  These  things 
may  be  considered  here  as  known  to  be  parts  of  die  law  of  God ; 
because  those  philosophers,  who  acknowledge  Grod,  generally  agree 
that  these  are,  plainly,  duties  of  man.  But  aU  men  have  violated 
die  precepts  which  require  these  diings.  Tlie  first  interest  of  all 
men  is,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be 
any,  of  reconciliation  to  Grod,  and  re-instatement  in  die  character  and 
privileges  of  faithful  subjects.     To  be  thus  reconciled  and  re-instated, 

1  The  Peripatetics.       2  Demociitus,  tnd  his  foUowert.       3  The  Epicoreani. 
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men  must  be  pardoned ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere  mercy.  But 
of  tlie  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  proofs  in  his  Providence."*  The 
light  of  nature,  indeed,  siiowed  tlieir  guilt  to  the  most  reflecting  of 
the  antient  philosophers;  but  it  could  not  show  them  a  remedy. 
From  the  consideration  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  some  of  tliem  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Almighty 
mightj  in  some  way  or  other  (though  to  diem  inscrutable),  be  recon- 
ciled ;  but,  in  what  maimer,  revelation  only  could  inform  them. 
That  Grod  will  receive  returnmg  sinners,  and  accept  repentance  in- 
stead of  perfect  obedience ;  and  that  He  will  not  require  somediing 
further  for  the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  liis  laws  and  government,  and  for  more  effectually  expressing 
his  indignation  against  sin,  before  He  will  restore  men  to  their  for- 
feited privileges,  —  tliey  could  not  be  assured.  For  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively proved  from  any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  Grod  is  absolutely 
obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures  all  their  sins,  at  all  times,  barely  and 
immediately  upon  their  repenting.  There  arises  therefore,  from  na- 
ture, no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners,  but,  on  the  contrary,  anxious 
and  endless  solicitude  about  the  means  of  appeasing  the  Deity. 
Hence  the  various  ways  of  sacrificing,  and  numberless  superstitions, 
which  overspread  the  heathen  world,  were  so  little  satisfactory  to  the 
wiser  part  of  mankind,  even  in  diose  times  of  darkness,  that  the  more 
reflecting  pliilosophers  could  not  forbear  frequenUy  declaring^  that 
they  thought  those  rites  could  avail  litde  or  nothing  towards  appeas- 
ing the  \\Tath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  tliat  sometliing  was  wantuig, 
though  tliey  knew  not  what. 

6.  They  were  ignorant^  at  least  they  taught  nothings  of  divine  grace 
and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and  perseverance  in  it. 

Some  of  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to 
make  them  good,^  wliich,  tliey  said,  diey  ought  to  do  Uiemselves ; 
while  others  equalled  diemselves  to  die  gods  ;^  for  these,  they  aflirm- 
ed,  "  are  what  they  are  by  nature ;  the  wise  man  is  what  he  is  by 
his  own  industry."^  "  The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man  in  happiness, 
though  they  excel  them  in  the  duration  of  happiness."* 

.6.  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  sumnium  bonum 
or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

On  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  diere  was  so  great  a 
dissensicm  among  the  philosophers,  that  it  was  ahnost  impossible  to 
enumerate  dieir  different  sendments.  At  die  same  time  he  states 
the  opinions  of  more  dian  twenty  philosophers,  all  of  wliich  are  equal- 
ly extravagant  and  absurd.^  Not  to  enter  into  unnecessary  details, 
we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect®  affirmed  that  virtue  was  the  sole 

1  Dr.  Dwight*8  Two  Discounos  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophj, 
p.  IG. 
9  See  particularly  Plato's  Alcibiades,  ii.  throughout. 
9  The  Stoics.    See  Setleca,  epist.  31.  (op.  torn.  iii.  p.  99.  ed.  Bipont.) 
4  Ibid.  ep.  92.  (torn.  iu.  p.  386.) 

6  Ibid.  ep.  53.  (torn.  iu.  p.  155.)  6  Ibid.  ep.  73.  (torn.  iii.  p.  242.) 

7  According  to  Varro,  tnere  were  nearly  three  hundred  opinions  concerning  tbe 
chief  good.    Augostin.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  zix.  c.  1. 

8  The  Stoics. 
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good,  and  its  own  reward,  another^  rejected  that  notion  in  the  case 
of  \irtue  in  distress,  and  made  the  good  things  of  this  life  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  happiness;  and  a  third'  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  in- 
dolence and  freedom  from  jpain,  as  the  finsd  good  which  men  ought 
to  propose  to  themselves :  On  these  discordant  opinions,  Cicero  very 
justly  remarks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating  what  is  the 
chief  end  or  good,  must  of  course  differ  in  the  whole  system  of  pre- 
cepts for  the  conduct  of  life."^ 

7.  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  was  absolutely  denied  by  many  philosopJiers  as  a  vulgar 
error y  while  others  represented  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  as  having 
no  solid  foundation  for  its  support. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  various  and  most  con- 
tradictory sentiments  prevailed :  its  existence  after  death  was  denied 
by  many  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  followers  of  Aristode,  and  tliis  seems 
to  have  been  that  philosopher's  own  opinion.  On  tliis  important 
topic  the  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent  scheme  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a  professed  tenet  of  their  school, 
nor  was  it  crver  reckoned  among  tlie  avowed  principle's  of  the  Stoic 
sect.  And  even  among  those  philosophers  who  expressly  taught  tliis 
doctrine,  considerable  doubt  and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed. 
Thus  Socrates,  shortly  before  his  death,  tells  his  friends,  **  I  hope  I 
am  now  going  to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not  take  upon  me 
peremptorily  to  assert ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that  are 
absolutely  good,  this,  if  I  can  affirm  any  thing  oi  this  kind,  I  would 
certainly  affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  am  to 
die,  as  otherwise  I  should  do ;  but  I  am  m  good  hope  thk^^  there  is 
something  remaining  for  those  who  are  dead,  and  that  it  will  then  be 
much  better  for  good  than  for  bad  men."*  The  same  philosopher 
afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more  doubtfully,  and  said,  that 
thougli  he  should  be  mistaken,  he  did  at  least  gain  thus  much,  that 
the  expectation  of  it  made  him  less  uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his 
error  would  die  wntli  him  ;  and  he  concludes  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  I  am  going  out  of  tlie  world,  and  you  are  to  continue  in  it ;  but 
which  of  us  has  the  better  part,  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but  God."* 

What  has  been  said  of  Socrates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied 
/  to  Plato,  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples ;  hvX  they  greatiy  weaiken- 
f  ed  and  obscured  their  doctrine  relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
by  blending  with  it  that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  otlier  fic- 
tions, as  well  as  by  sometimes  expressing  themselves  in  a  very  waver- 
ing and  uncertain  manner  concerning  it.  And  it  is  remarkable  that, 
though  there  were  several  sects  of  pliilosophers,  who  professed  to  de- 
rive their  origuial  from  Socrates,  scarcely  any  of  them  taught  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  as  the  doctrine  of  their  schools,  except  Plato  and 
his  disciples ;  and  many  of  these  treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

1  The  Peripatetics.  2  The  EpicuroanB. 

*9  Cicero,  Acad.  Quest,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 
4  Plato,  PhfBdon.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  143.  cd.  Bipont.) 
^  Apol.  Socratifi,  in  fine  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  06.) 
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Cicero  b  justly  considered  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  those 
phHosophers  who  argued  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  he  k- 
l>oured  under  the  same  uncertainty  that  distressed  their  minds. 
Though  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable  leneth,  and  has 
brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  behaU'  of  tliis 
doctrine  ;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions  concerning 
the  nature  and  duration  of  tlie  soul,  he  says,  *'  Wliich  of  these  is  true, 
God  alone  knows ;  and  which  is  most  probable,  a  very  great  ques- 
tion."^ And  he  introduces  one  complaining,  tliat,  while  he  was  read- 
ing the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  thought  himself 
convinced  :  but,  as  soon  as  he  laid  aside  the  book  and  began  to  rea- 
ffon  with  himself,  his  conviction  was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca 
just  occasion  to  say,  that  "  Immortality,  however  desirable,  was  rather 
promised  than  orored  by  tliose  great  men."*  ^Miile  die  followers  of 
these  great  philosophers  were  thus  perplexed  witli  doubts,  others  of 
the  heathen  entertained  the  most  gloomy  notions,  —  imagining  either 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  one  body  to  anotlier  and  be  perpe- 
tual wanderers,  or  contemplating  tlie  grave  as  tlieir  eternal  habitation,® 
and  sadly  complaining  that  the  sun  and  stars  could  set  again,  but  tliat 
man,  when  his  day  was  set,  must  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  sleep  a 
perpetual  sleep.^ 

8.  If  the  philosophers  were  thus  uncertain  concerning  tJie  immorta-- 
liiy  of  the  souly  they  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  certainty  of  tfte  eternal 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

For,  though  the  poets  had  prettily  fancied,  and  have  pourtrayed  in 
beautiful  liiid  glowing  verse,  die  joys  of  elysium,  or  a  place  and  state 
of  bliss,  and  the  miseries  of  tartarus,  or  hell ;  and  though  the  antient 
pliilosophers  and  legislators  were  sensible  of  the  importance  to  society 
and  also  of  the  necessity  of  tlie  doctrine  of  future  punishments,  yet 

1  Cicero,  Tu8c.  Qusst.  lib.  i.  S  Seneca,  ep.  103. 

9  It  is  <^led  Domvs  JleUnun  in  many  inscriptions.    Gnitor,  p.  dccLc.  5.  dccxo. 
5.  dcccciii.  6.  dccccxiii.  6.  &jo. 

4  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt : 
Nobis,  quum  semel  occidit  brevis  luX, 
Noz  est  perpetua  una  dormionda.  CatuUuSf  V. 

Ai  «<,  rat  fiaXa;|^ai  itS9  nrav  Kara  Karop  oX«»rrai, 
H  ra  x^**?"  tX(C0i  ^0  ^*  toSaXtf  9Xov  av^ovy 
T$Tpov  oK  {wovri,  xai  ttg  trot  aXXo  fftwrt* 
kfifut  ^*  •{  fitynXoi  KM  KofTtpoi  If  90^1  aviptf^ 
'Omrort  r^&ra  •5aM*/icv,  avoKOOt  tP  'jfBovi  icoiXa« 
£«^/K(  cS  fiaXa  luucpov  ortpfiv  wny^cnv  vavov. 

Alns !  the  tender  herbs,  and  flow'ry  tribes. 
Though  crushed  by  Winter's  unrelenting  hand, 
Revive  and  rise  when  vernal  zephyrs  call. 
But  we,  the  brave,  the  michty,  and  the  wise, 
Bloom,  flouri<di,  fade,  and  islf,  —  and  then  succeeds 
A  long,  lonff,  silent,  dark,  oblivious  sleep ; 
A  sleep,  which  no  propitious  Pow*r  dispels, 
Nor  changing  seasons,  nor  revolving  yearH. 

Mosckvsy  Epitaph.  Bion. 
Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  2U3. 
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they  generally  rejected  and  discarded  them  as  vain  and  superstitious 
terrors ;  and  in  progress  of  time  tliey  were  disregarded  and  ridiculed 
even  among  the  vulgar :  consequently,  they  bad  no  notion  whatever 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  poets,  it  is  true,  made 
frequent  mention  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men  appearing  in  a  \isible 
form,  and  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades  below  ;  yet  by 
these  representations  (if  they  mean  any  thing)  they  mean  no  more, 
than  that  the  soul,  after  this  ufe,  passes  into  another  state,  and  is  then 
invested  with  a  bodv  composed  of  light  aerial  particles,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  which  it  had  previously  been  composea ;  but  that 
the  gross  matter,  which  they  saw  laid  in  die  grave  and  turn  to  cor- 
ruption, or  which  had  been  reduced  to  aslies  on  tlie  funeral  pile,  and 
had  been  scattered  in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again  coUected  together, 
raised  from  the  dead  and  revivified  ;  —  of  tliis  the  most  speculative 
philosophers  never  entertained  the  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertainty  concerning  those  great  and  fundamental  truths  was 
attended  ^th  fatal  effects,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  In  wind' 
phy  it  naturally  led  mankind  to  call  m  question  the  providence,  justice, 
and  goodness  of  God,  when  they  observed  the  prosperity  of  the  wick- 
ed, and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous,  without  being  sure  that  citlicr 
of  them  should  suffer  or  be  rewarded  in  another  state ;  or  else  to  doubt 
whetlier  there  really  was  any  essential  difference  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  and  whether  it  did  not  whoUy  depend  upon  the  institution  of 
men.  In  practice^  hope  and  fear  arc  the  two  things  which  chiefly 
govern  maiikind,  and  influence  them  in  their  actions ;  and  they  must, 
of  course,  govern  and  influence  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
certainty  there  is,  tliat  tlie  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are  real,  and 
tlie  rewards  and  punishments  assuredly  to  be  expected.  And  as  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  human  nature  will  overcome  any  fear,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  but  doubtful ;  so  these,  being  let  loose  and  freed 
from  the  apprehension  of  a  future  account,  will  of  course  carry  men 
into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it  sufl[icient  to  say,'  that  they 
arc  under  the  restraint  of  human  laws ;  since  it  is  certam,  that  very 
great  degrees  of  wickedness  may  be  both  harboured  in  the  heart,  and 
carried  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  that  human  autho- 
rity can  do  to  prevent  it.* 

From  tlie  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  (we  have  seen)  pre- 
vailed  among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
those  fundamental  truths,  which  are  the  great  barriers  of  virtue  and 
religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  heathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral 
rules  for  piety  and  good  manners.  Tlius,  (with  tlie  exception  of  two 
or  three  philosophers)  they  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  accounted 
revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable.  Pride  and  tlie  love 
of  popular  applause  (the  subduing  of  which  is  the  first  principle  of 
true  virtue)  were  esteemed  the  best  and  most  noble  incentives  to  vir- 


1  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Letter  ii.  (vol.  iv.  p.  105.  of  Bp.  Randolph's  En- 
ehiriaion  Thfologinim,  Oxford,  1702) 
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Uie  and  noble  actions ;  suicide  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  mark  of 
heroism :  and  the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  of  being  branded  witli 
infamy,  were  commended  and  celebrated  as  men  of  noble  minds. 
But  the  interior  acts  of  the  soul,  —  die  adultery  of  the  eye  and  the 
murder  of  the  heart,  —  were  little  regarded.  On  tlie  contrary,  tlie 
philosophers  countenanced,  botli  by  arguments  and  example,  the  most 
flagitious  practices.  Tlius  theft,  as  is  well  known,  was  permitted  in  ' 
Egypt  and  in  Sparta  :^  Plato^  taught  tlie  expedience  and  lawfulness 
otexposing  children  in  particular  cases,  and  Aristotle,  also,  of  abor- 
tion.^ The  exposure  of  infants,  and  die  putting  to  death  of  children 
who  were  weak  or  imperfect  in  form,  was  allowed  at  Sparta  by  Ly- 
curgus  ;*  and  at  Athens,  the  great  seat  and  nursery  of  philosophers, 
it  was  enacted  that  *'  infants,  wliich  appeared  to  be  maimed,  should 
cither  be  killed  or  exposed  ;"*  and  that  "  the  Athenians  might  lawful- 
ly invade  and  enslave  any  people,  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  fit  to  be 
made  slaves."^  The  iniWous  traffic  in  human  blood  was  permitted 
to  its  utmost  extent ;  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of  slaves 
had  full  permission  to  kill  tliem.  Among  die  Romans,  masters  had 
an  absolute  power  over  dieir  slaves,  whom  they  might  sc*ourge  or  put 
to  death  at  pleasure  •?  and  this  right  was  exercised  widi  such  cruelty, 
especially  in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made,  at 
different  times,  in  order  to  restrain  it.     The  last  was  the  common 

S)um'shment ;  but,  for  certain  crimes,  diey  used  to  be  branded  in  the 
brehead,  and  sometimes  were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood 
(called  ywrca)  round  their  necks  wherever  they  went.  When  punish- 
ed capitally  Uiey  were  commonly  crucified.®  By  die  Roman  laws,  a 
slave  could  not  bear  testimony  widiout  undergoing  the  rack :  and  if 
the  master  of  a  family  were  slain  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic 
slaves  were  liable  to  be  put  to  deadi,  diougli  Uieir  innocence  was  ever 
so  manifest.^     For  die  relief  of  die  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of 

1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  Plutarch,  in  Lycurgn. 

9  Plato  de  Rcpublica,  lib.  v.  At  Rome,  infanticide  was  rcfiilntcd  by  the  lawn  of 
Romulus ;  and  this  horrid  practice  was  approved  both  by  Plutarch  and  Seneca. 
See  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  ChrirtianiMf,  vol.  ii.  p.  r>*il.  At  Rome,  a  new-born 
infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  tlie  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  for 
him,  lifted  it  up  from  the  ground  {UrrA  IrrassetS  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom. 
Hence  the  phrase  toUere  JUntm,  to  educate,  nan  tolhrc,  to  expose.  But  oven  when 
his  children  were  grown  up,  their  father  mi^ht  imprison,  Kconrjye.  send  them  bound 
to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  tliem  to  death  bv  any  punishment  he  pleased, 
if  they  deserved  it.    Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  4Y.  r>th  edit. 

3  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  16.  <  Terrnt.  JliMVra. 

5  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  6  Aristot.  Polit  lib.  ii.  c.  M. 

■^  The  celebrated  censor,  Cato,  was  a  bad  master  to  his  unfortunate  slaves,  whom 
ho  never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thonjg's,  if  they  were  remiss  in  their  at- 
tendance at  any  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  his  friends,  or  had  suffered  any 
thing  to  be  spoiled.  He  contrived  means  to  raise  quarrels  am(mg  them,  and  to 
koop  them  at  variance,  ever  suspecting  and  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from 
their  unanimity ;  and  when  any  of  them  were  l^nilty  of  a  capital  crime,  ho  gave 
them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  feflow-slaves  put  them  to  death. 
Plutarch,  in  Catone.    ( Vitie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.  £d.  Briani.) 

8  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219,  220. 

0  Digest,  lib.  xxix.  Tit.  v.  lib.xxxv.  Tit.xi.  (cited  in  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning 
the  Christian  Religion,  p.  147.)  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  when  Pedanius  Secundus, 
prefect  of  the  city  of  Riome,  was  aseagainated  by  a  slave,  all  the  skves  in  his  family 
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slaves,  no  provision  whatever  was  made.  Bv  the  Romans,  who  kept 
them  in  great  mmibers,  they  were  most  inhumanly  neglected,  their 
masters  turned  them  out  of  doors  when  sick,  and  sent  them  to  an  isl- 
and in  the  river  Tiber,  where  tlicy  left  them  to  be  cured  by  the  fabled 
god  ^sculapius,  who  had  a  temple  tliere.  Some  masters  indeed 
were  so  cruel  that  they  killed  them  when  tliey  were  sick ;  but  tliis 
barbarity  was  checked  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that 
those  who  put  their  slaves  to  deatli,  should  be  punished  as  murderers ; 
and  also  tliat  such  sick  slaves  as  were  turned  out  by  dieir  masters, 
should  have  their  liberty  if  diey  recovered.^  Customar}'  swearing 
was  commended,  if  not  by  the  precepts,  yet  by  the  example  of  the 
best  moralists  among  tlie  lieathen  pliilosopliers,  parucidarly  Socrates, 
Plato,  Seneca,  and  the  emperor  Julian,  m  whose  works  numerous 
oadis  by  Jupiter,  Hercules,  tlie  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  of  the  most 
unnatural  lusts,  was  openly  taught  and  allowed.  Aristippus  maintain- 
ed, that  it  was  lawful  for  a  wise  man  to  steal,  commit  adultery,  and 
sacrilege,  when  opportunity  offered :  for  that  none  of  these  actions 
were  naturally  evil,  setting  aside  the  vulgar  opinion,  wliich  was  intro- 
duced by  silly  and  illiterate  people  ;  and  Uiat  a  wise  man  might  pub- 
licly gratify  his  libidinous  propensities.^ 

Corresponding  with  such  principles  was  die  moral  conduct  of  tlie 
anticnts,  —  the  most  disUnguished  philosophers  and  heroes  not  ex- 
cepted, whose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  a  manner  the  most 
favourable  to  their  reputation.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  entertained 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a  large  portion  of  patriotism. 
But  these  were  not  morality^  if  by  diat  term  we  are  to  understand 
such  dispositions  of  the  mind  as  are  riglit,  fit,  and  amiable,  llieir 
Meiut  of  honour  was  not  of  diat  kind  which  made  dicm  scorn  to  do 
evil ;  but,  like  the  false  honour  of  modem  duellists,  consisted  merely 
in  a  dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only  pleaded  for 
self-murder  (as  Cicero,  Seneca,^  and  others),  but  carried  about  with 
them  die  means  of  destruction,  of  which  they  made  use  rather  dian 
faO  into  .the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  odiers  did.  And  dieir  patriotism,  generally  speaking, 
operated  not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  but  in  en- 
deavours to  extend  and  aggrandise  it  at  the  expense  of  other  nations : 
it  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice  and  good  will  to  mankind. 
Truth  was  but  of  small  account  among  many,  even  of  the  best  hea- 
thens ;  for  tliey  tauglit  Uiat,  on  mimy  occasions,  a  lie  was  to  be  pre- 

(ibar  hundred  in  number)  were  put  to  death.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  c.  42— -44.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
140—142.  edit.  Bipont.     See  also  Tliny,  Epint.  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 

1  Soetoniuii  in  Claudio,  c.  25.  9  Diog[oneH  Larrt.  lib.  ii.  c.  H.  ^  4. 

'  Seneca  j^leads  for  suicide  in  the  followini^  tortus  :  —  *'  If  thy  uiind  bo  nielan- 
rbolj,  and  in  misery,  thou  mayest  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  condition. 
WbereTer  tliou  lookest,  there  is  an  end  to  it.  Se«  that  precipice  ;  there  thou 
mayest  hare  liberty.  Seest  thou  that  sea,  that  river,  that  well }  Liberty  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  That  little  tree  ?  Freedom  hangs  upon  it.  Thy  own  neck,  thy  own 
throatj  may  be  a  refuge  to  thee  from  such  servitude  j  yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body." 
Ds  Ifi,  lib.  iiL  c.  15. 
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f erred  to  the  truth  itself!*  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  unlimited 
gratification  of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  the  commission  of  unnatu- 
ral crimes,  was  common,  even  among  the  most  distinguished  teachers 
of  philosophy,  and  was  practised  even  by  Socrates  himself,  "  whose 
morals"  (a  living  opposer  of  revelation  has  the  affix)ntery  to  assert) 
"  exceed  any  tiling  in  the  Bible,  for  they  were  free  from  vice  !"  — 
"  Tlie  most  notorious  vices,"  says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  his  time,  "  are  screened  under  that  name  ;  and  they  do  not 
labour  to  maintain  the  character  of  philosophers  by  virtue  and  study, 
but  conceal  the  most  vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and  singular- 
ity of  dress."* 

There  were  indeed  some  few  philosopiicrs,  who  cherished  better 
principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenets ;  but  tlieir  in- 
structions were  very  defective,  and  they  were  never  able  to  reform 
tlie  world,  or  to  keep  any  number  of  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Their  precepts  were  delivered  to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not 
to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society. 
Concerning  these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  but 
seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts.  Furtlier, 
the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  refined  for  the  com- 
mon people ;  their  discourses  on  subjects  of  morality  being  rather 
nice  and  subtle  disputations  than  useful  instructk)ns ;  and  even  tliose 
things,  of  which  the  philosophers  were  not  only  certain  themselves, 
but  wiiich  they  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to  others  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  and  plainness,  (such  as  are  the  most  obvious  and  ne- 
cessary duties  of  life),  they  had  not  sufiicient  authority  to  enforce  in 
practice.  The  truths,  which  diey  proved  by  speculaUve  reason, 
wanted  some  still  more  sensible  autlionty  to  support  them,  and  render 
tliem  of  more  force  and  efl[icacy  in  practice  ;  and  the  precepts  which 
tliey  delivered,  however  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  obeyed,  were  desti- 
tute of  weight,  and  were  only  the  precepts  of  men.'    They  could 

1  Dr.  Whitby  lias  collected  many  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  sa^eo, 
in  corrobonUion  of  the  fact  above  stated.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from 
his  note  on  £ph.  iv.  25. 

Kfcirrov  U  <Xf#5a4  ^cv^f,  h  akn^tf  kokov*  —  .^  lie  M  htUer  than  a  hurtful  truth. 
Menander. 

T*  yap  aya^oy  Kptirnv  en  rns  aXn^ciaf*  —  Good  is  better  than  truth.  Proclus. 

Ev5a  yap  n  6u  icat  i//<o^o(  Xtyt9^aty  Axyev^w.  —  When  telling  a  lie  will  be  proJUabUf 
let  it  be  told. —  Darius,  in  Herodotus^  lib.  iii.  c.  G2. 

He  may  Ue^  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  cv  isovtt  xaifnay  in  a  suitable  time.  Plato 
apud  Stobaeum,  Serm.  12. 

There  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth  but  when  it  is  profitable  :  Tea,  sometimes  k<h 
\jftvio{  mvtnv  av^pmmvft  km  r*  aXtf^ts  tfiXa^cv, —  Truth  is  hurtful,  and  lying  is  profita- 
ble to  men.    Maximus  Tyrius,  Diss.  3.  p.  29. 

To  countenance  this  practice,  Dr.  Whitby  remarks  that  both  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib. 
ii.  lib.  p.  607,  and  lib.  iii.  p.  611.)  and  the  Stoics  (StobiBus  de  Stoicis,  tom.  i.  lib.  li.  tit, 
iv.  \  4.  and  Ecloge,  p.  183.),  seem  to  have  framed  a  Jesuitical  distinction  between 
2yiW  in  words^  and  vnth  an  assent  to  an  untruth^  which  they  called  lying  in  the 
SOUL  The  first  they  allowed  to  an  enemy  in  prospect  of  advaniagCy  and  for  many 
other  dispensations  in  this  l|ft.  That  is,  their  wise  men  may  tell  a  lie,  craftily  and 
for  gain  :  but  he  must  not  einbrace  a  falsehood  through  ignorance,  or  assent  to  an 
untruth ! 

d  Quinctilian,  Inst.  Orat.  Prooem. 

"9  Quid  ergo  ?  nihilne  illi  [philoeophi]  timile  precipiuDt  ?  Iiaa  permulta  et  ad 
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press  their  precepts  only  by  temporal  motives.  They  could  not  in- 
vigorate the  patience,  excite  the  industry,  stimulate  the  hopes,  or  touch 
the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  by  displaying  the  awful  prospects  of 
eternity.  And  if  nowj  even  arguments,  founded  upon  the  sublime 
views  of  a  future  state,  are  often  found  insufficient  to  recommend  re- 
ligion and  morality,  what  hopes  could  they  have  of  raising  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude  ? 

Hence  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were  unable  to 
effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  men ;  or  to  make  them  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  are 
known  to  have  done.  In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem 
possible,  that  the  precepts  of  the  phik>sophers  might  at  least  be  suffi- 
cient to  reform  men's  lives  for  the  future ;  but,  in  experience  and 
practice,  it  has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reform  mankind 
effectually,  without  the  assistance  of  some  higher  principle.  In  fact, 
the  philosophers  never  did  or  could  effect  any  remarkable  change  in 
the  minds  and  lives  of  men,  such  as  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his 
aposdes  undeniably  did  produce.  The  wisest  and  nK)st  sensible  of 
the  philosophers  themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain,  that 
they  found  the  understandings  of  men  so  dark  and  beclouded,  their 
wills  so  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so  outrageous  and 
rebellious  against  reason,  that  they  considered  the  rules  and  laws  of 
right  reason  as  very  difficult  to  be  practised,  and  they  entertained  very 
Kttle  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  ;to  them. 
In  short,  they  confessed,  that  human  nature  was  strangely  corrupted  ; 
and  they  acknowledged  this  corruption  to  be  a  disease,  of  the  true 
cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which  they  could  not  find 
out  a  sufficient  remedy :  so  that  the  great  duties  of  religion  were  laid 
down  bv  them  as  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute,  rather  than  as 
rules  of  acdon  ;  and  they  were  not  so  much  urged  upon  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short,  the 
heathen  philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous :  and,  if 
there  were  any  thing  reaUy  commendable  in  it,  it  was  owing  to  traces 
and  scattered  portions  of  the  revelations  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
with  which  the  philosophers  had  become  acquainted  through  various 
channels. 

Further,  if,  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained  in 
private  life,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  governments  of 
the  antient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  national  spirit,  which 
was  cherished  by  their  different  states,  was  every  where  of  an  excep- 
tionable character.  Thus,  "  the  eastern  sovereigns  aimed,  with  un- 
bounded ambition,  at  the  establishment  and  extension  of  despotic 
power ;  ruling,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny 
and  licentious  indulgence,  while  tlieir  prostrate  subjects  were  degrad- 


■Pig* 


verum  frequenter  accedunt.  Bed  nihil  |x>nderiB  bi^nt  ilia  pnecepta ;  quia  sunt 
humana,  et  auctoritate  majori,  id  est,  divini  ill&  carent.  Nomo  igitur  credit ;  quia 
tam  ae  hominem  putat  esse  qui  audit,  quam  est  tile  qui  precipit.  Lactantii  Insti* 
totiones,  lib.  iii.  c.  27. 
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ed  and  trampled  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streets,  and  rendered  base, 
superstitious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  conduct. 

The  Grecian  states  cherished  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  generous 
ardour  for  noble  actions ;  but  they  rarely  manifested  a  respect  for 
justice  in  their  contests  witli  other  nations,  and  little  regard  to  the 
rights  of  humanity  ;  while,  in  the  internal  regulations  of  their  govern- 
ments, they  seldom  adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equi- 
ty. Their  distinguished  men  excited  jealousy  and  conunolions  by 
ambition ;  and  tlie  general  classes  of  the  community  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  base  ingratitude  towards  their  benefactors,  an  ungenerous 
suspicion  of  their  most  virtuous  rulers,  and  an  hatred  of  all  who  wer« 
raised  to  distinction  by  pre-eminent  qualities.  They  calumniated  those 
who  were  most  entided  to  praise,  and  banished  men  whose  talents  did 
honour  to  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  have  transmitted 
the  fame  of  their  several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting  to  ex- 
pulsion and  death  those  whose  justice  and  wisdom  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  aU  succeeding  ages. 

The  Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyranny,  and  to  spare  those  sub- 
jected to  their  power ;  but  dieir  object  was  universal  dominion.  They 
displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stem  and  military  people  in  rising  to  emi- 
nence, and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  public 
interest ;  but  their  lusts  engendered  unceasing  wars,  and  their  internal 
state  was  disturbed  and  agitated  with  contests  for  an  agrarian  equality 
which  never  could  exist,  and  with  tumults  of  factious  men  clamouring 
for  freedom,  while  tliey  promoted  sedition,  and  aimed  at  exorbitant 
power.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length  subjected  them  to  impe- 
rial autliority,  which  soon  degenerated  into  the  despotism  of  men, 
raised  by  military  caprice  to  a  short-lived  and  precarious  power,  or 
brought  forward  by  the  chance  of  revolutions  ;  w  bile  the  empire  was 
shaken  by  internal  enemies,  or  sunk  in  its  decline  into  feebleness  and 
decay. 

The  laws  of  nations  were  not  established  upon  any  foundation 
commensurate  witii  the  importance  of  their  objects ;  they  were  ill  de- 
fined and  litde  respected.  War,  particularly  in  its  earliest  periods, 
was  litde  better  than  pillage  and  piracy.^     A  respect  for  heralds  and 

ambassadors,^  and  for  the  claims  of  die  vanquished,  was  often  vio- 
lated."3 

V.  Lastiy,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn  firom  tlie  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any  considerable  time 
among  them,  that  diey  are  immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
idolatry,  and  that  their  religious  doctrine  and  practices  are  equally 
corrupt. 

Thus,  in  Tartary,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  among  the  savage 
nations  of  Africa,  the  objects  of  worship  are   the  sun,  moon,  and 

1  Homer  and  Thucydides,  Hk  i.  and  Justin,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 
a  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  133. 

3  Dr.  Gray  on  the  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  LiterotOM 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  dtc.  vol.  i.  pp.  817, 318.  S80. 
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stars,  the  four  elements,  and  serpents;  at  Tonquin,  the  several 
quarters  of  the  earth  ;  in  Guinea,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  mountains ; 
and  almost  every  where,  evil  spirits.  Together  %with  idolatrous 
worship,  sorcery,  divination,  and  magic  almost  every  where  prevail. 
Among  their  religious  tenets,  we  may  notice  that,  in  Tartary,  they 
believe  in  two  gods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  tlie  earth ;  in  Japan, 
they  hold  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons  are  to  be 
feared ;  in  Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  one  of  whom  is  paramount  above  the  rest,  attaming 
his  supremacy  by  passing  through  a  multitude  of  bodies ;  the  Tartars, 
and  American  Indians,  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls 
into  the  bodies  of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  believe) 
that  the  souls  of  men  after  death  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  this  life.  Corresponding  with  such  principles,  are 
the  moral  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  pagan  nations. 
Polygamy,  divorce  at  the  caprice  of  the  husband,  and  infanticide,  are 
nearly  universal.  Among  many  of  the  African  tribes,  as  well  as  in 
America,  cannibalism  prevails ;  and  almost  every  where,  human  lives 
are  sacrificed  at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.^  Many  of  these 
nations  are  yet  in  the  deepest  barbarism  ;  but  if  we  advert  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  Hindostan  and  of  China,  which  countries  have  been  high- 
ly celebrated  for  their  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equaUy^ 
immoral  in  private  life. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  antient  Persian5,  is  af- 
firmed to  have  originally  recognised  but  one  supreme  God.^  But 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  Vedas,  or  books  by  them  accounted 
sacred,  implying  the  unity  of  God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  deities  or  idols  associated  with  him  ;  and  in  the 
endless  superstitions  into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  degenerat- 
ed, firom  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  liistory.  In  Hindostan,  in- 
deed, the  polytheism  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer  tlian  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  of  deities^  claiming  the  adoration  of  their  wor- 
shippers :  —  rites  the  most  impure,  —  penances  the  most  toilsome, 
—  almost  innumerable  modes  of  self-torture,  as  various  and  extraor- 
dinary in  kind  as  a  distorted  fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in 
degree  as  human  nature  can  sustain,  —  the  burning  or  burying  of 
widows,  infanticide,  the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  dying  in  the  Ganges, 
and  self-devotement  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut,  are  among 
the  horrid  practices  that  flow  fi'om  the  system  of  idolatry  established 
among  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  in  folly  or  ferocity  by  none  to 
which  paganism  has  given  birth.  The  manifest  eflfects  of  this  system 
are,  an  immersion  into  the  grossest  moral  darkness,  and  a  universal 

1  See  Millar's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii. 

9  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  172.  where  ihie  same  thinv  is  asserted  of  the 
&ith  of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  See  also  Sir  John  liilcolm's  Sketch  of  thu  Sikhs, 
p.  147,  where  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  have  degenerated  from  a  worship,  oriffinally 
pure,  into  idolatry  ;  thouj^h  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  in  a  note,  ''  that  the 
most  antieat  Hindooi;  though  they  adored  God,  worshipped  the  sun  Mnd  elements" 
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comiptkni  of  manners.  The  Hindoo  is  taught  that  the  image  which 
he  beholds  is  really  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  denounced 
s^nst  him,  if  he  dare  to  suspect  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  is  composed.^  In  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
in  general,  the  idols  are  real  deities  ;  they  occupy  the  place  of  (rod, 
and  receive  that  homage,  fear,  service,  and  honour  which  the  Al- 
MiGHTT  Creator  so  justly  claims.  The  government  of  God  is  sub- 
verted, together  with  all  the  moral  effects  arising  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  perfections  and  his  claims  upon  his  rational  creatures.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  eastern  maxims  of  morality,  which  perhaps  are  not 
inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  examined  them,  that  they  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  even  to  Christian  morality.^  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  want  of  authority,  (common  to  them  witli  all 
other  heathen  nations),  eidier  to  enforce  what  is  pure  in  their  morality 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and  detestable 
usages,  the  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  same  inherent  defects  which 
characterise  the  morality  of  the  antient  westeni  heathens.  Institu- 
tions, of  a  most  malignant  nature,  exist  among  them,  by  which  tlie 
superior  and  privileged  orders  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  per- 
petual ignorance  and  slavery ;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  the 
comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows.  Hence 
the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  are,  habitual  disregard  of 
truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  falsehood,  deceit,  conjugal  infidelity,  filial 
disobedience^  ingratitude,  (the  Hindoos  have  no  word  expressive  of 
thanks),  a  litigious  spirit,  perjury,  treachery,  covetousness,  gaming, 
servility,  hatred,  revenge,^  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destruction  of 
illegitimate  children,  particularly  by  procuring  abortion  (not  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  children  are  computed  to  be  thus  murdered  in  the  sin- 
gle province  of  Bengal  every  month),  and  want  of  tenderness  and 
compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.^ 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  China,  though  less  degraded  than 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  deplorable,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  superi- 
ority in  arts  and  science,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions.  Re- 
ligion, as  a  system  of  divine  worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  as 
holding  forth  future  rewards  and  punislunents,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  the  Chinese.    They  have  no  sabbatical  mstitution,  no 

t  Aftiat.  Researches,  vol.  viii.  pp.  297, 298. 
S  See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16C,  167. 

3  Where  other  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury  is  not  in  their  power,  they  are 
known  to  dcbtroy  themselves,  expressly  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  their  death  may 
rest  upon  their  enemies  ;  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  the  process  of  the  metempsy- 
chosis (to  which  they  give  implicit  credit,)  tliey  may  have  more  speedy  opportunity 
of  wreaking  their  full  vengeance  on  the  oficndcJr.  This  custom  is  callcd  Dhuma. 
Bee  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

4  See  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  Mytliology  of  the  Hindoos,  4  vols.  9vo. 
where  the  facts  above  noticed  are  fully  detailed.  See  also  Dr.  Buchanan's  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  Asia,  and  espeeially  Mr.  Charles  Grant's  *'  Observations  on  the 
State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  with 
respect  to  morus,  and  on  the  means  of  improving  it,"  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Reports  of  the 
HouM  of  Commons  (1812—1813.)  Tit.  East  Infia  Company,  Fourth  Part. 
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eongregationaJ  worship,  no  external  forms  of  devotion,  petition,  or 
thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being  :  the  emperor,  and  he  alone,  — 
being  high  priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands  between  heaven 
and  the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  the  latter 
are  supposed  to  bear  to  him,  —  performs  the  sacred  duties  according 
to  the  antient  ritual,  and  at  certain  fixed  periods,  but  the  people  have 
no  concern  with  them.  All  ranks,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  are 
(till  of  absurd  superstitions,  and  worship  a  multitude  of  imaginary  spi- 
rits that  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  seasons  of  the  year,  over 
mountains  and  rivers,  and  over  the  door  and  heartli  of  the  house,  and 
influence  all  the  concerns  of  men.  The  absurd  notion  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  into  other  bodies  is  universal ;  and  other  articles  of 
faith  prevail  among  them,  as  various  as  the  modes  of  worship  ;  in  all 
which  tlie  people  appear  to  be  rattier  actuated  by  tlie  dread  of  evil  in 
diis  life,  than  by  the  fear  of  punishment  in  another.  Tlie  duties 
which  they  perform  are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity, 
and  avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a 

Eositive  good.  They  ratlier  consult  or  inquire  of  their  gods  what  may 
appen,  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chinese  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  the  event  proves  favourable  to  his 
wishes,  petulant  and  peevish  vrith  his  gods  when  it  is  adverse. 
Though  some  individual  instances  of  integrity  have  occurred  in  the 
intercourse  of  tlie  Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their  general  charac- 
ter is  that  of  fraud,  lying,  and  hypocrisy.  Polygamy  universally  pre- 
vails, as  also  the  cruel  practice  of  exposing  infants  to  perish,  not  fewer 
than  nine  thousand  of  whom  are  computed  to  be  annually  destroyed 
at  Pekin,  and  the  same  number  in  the  rest  of  tlie  empire.^ 

Nor  is  tlie  case  materially  different  with  the  Mohammedans. 
Though  their  religion  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  one  living  and 
true  God  ;  yet,  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and  attaching  diemselves  to  a 
sanguinary  and  lascivious  impostor,  it  produces  no  good  effect  upon 
their  morals,  but  leaves  tliem  under  the  dominion  of  barbarity  and 
voluptuousness.  These  and  similar  instances  of  corruption  in  wor- 
ship, doctrine,  and  practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still  exist  in 
die  heathen  world,  fully  prove  the  utter  insufficiency  of  natural  rea- 
son to  be  a  guide  in  religion ;  and  also  show  into  what  monstrous 
opinions  and  practices  whole  nations  may  be  led,  where  that  is  their 
guide,  without  any  help  from  revelation.  Nor  will  it  diminish  the 
force  of  this  argument,  to  say  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are 
owing  to  an  undue  use  of  their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  rea- 
son, possessed  by  the  heathen  nations,  is  low  and  imperfect ;  since 
they  are  sufficiendy  skilful  in  whatever  concerns  their  political  or  per- 
sonal interests,  in  the  arts  of  annoying  their  neighbours,  and  defend- 
ing themselves  against  incursions,  in  forming  alliances  for  their  de- 
fence, and  conducting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  according  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  several  countries.  Nor  are  the  absur- 
~  _ .       -  

1  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  article  Cfiifiu. 
Barrows  Travels  in  China,  pp.  416^-487. 
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dities  in  religion,  which  are  (bund  among  the  modern  heathen  nations, 
greater  than  those  wliich  (we  have  already  seen^)  existed  among  the 
polished  nations  of  antiquity  before  tlie  publication  of  the  Gospel : 
which  are  a  joint  proof  iliat  no  age  or  country,  whether  rude  or  civi- 
lised, instructed  or  uninstructed,  infected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or 
luxuiT)  is  or  can  be  secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  falling 
into  the  grossest  errors  and  corruptions  in  religion ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, tliat  ail  mankind  stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make 
known  to  them  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  which 
ihev  owe  to  their  Creator. 

VL  But,  notwithstanding  these  facUj  and  regardless  of  the  con- 
iSissioDS  of  the  most  distinguished  antient  philosophers  of  tlieir  need 
of  a  revelation,  it  is  contended  by  many  in  our  own  times,  that  there 
is  no  nece&iiity  for  one  ;  that  the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book  to 
be  studied  :  and  that  natural  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient 
to  instruct  and  to  preserve  men  in  their  duty.  But,  —  not  to  repeat 
die  facts  already  stated  concerning  the  actual  condition  of  the  pagan 
nations  of  die  present  age,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  relative  to  the  state  of  the  more  civi- 
lised nations  among  whom  they  lived,  (which  demonstrate  the  ittier 
insufficiency  of  these  boasted  guides  to  lead  men  to  the  true  knowledge, 
woriliip,  and  obedience  of  tlieir  great  Creator),  —  we  may  appeal 
even  to  our  adversaries  themselves,  whether  die  testimony  of  Christ 
(without  considering  at  present  what  truth  and  endence  it  has),  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state,  has  not  had  (notwithstanding  all  die  corruptions  of 
Chrisuans),  visibly  and  in  effect,  a  greater  and  more  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  men  tnan  all  die  reasonings  of  all  the  philosophers  that 
O'er  lived  ;  whether  the  belief  of  a  divine  revelation  be  not  die  most 
proper  means  to  awaken  those,  who  would  not  be  affected  widi 
all  die  abstract  reasonings  in  die  world ;  —  and  whether,  in  Christian 
countries,  the  most  ignorant  people  have  not  now  more  worthy  no- 
dons  of  God,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  difference  between  good  and 
eril,  a  greater  regard  to  moral  obligations,  and  a  more  firm  expec- 
tadon  of  a  future  state,  than  any  considerable  number  of  headiens 
ever  had. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  die  modem  opposers  of  reveladon,  that 
the  great  ignorance  and  undeniable  corruptness  of  the  heathen  world 
lire  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  die  insufficiency  of  die  light  of  nature,  but 
to  dieir  non-improvement  of  that  light ;  and  that  deists  (as  diey  call 
(honiselves)  are  now  able  to  discover  all  die  obligadons  of  morality 
without  the  aid  of  reveladon.  But,  supposing  this  were  true,  it 
would  not  prove  that  diere  was  no  need  of  a  reveladon,  because  it  is 
certain,  t?i  faciy  diat  the  pliilosophers  wanted  some  hi^ier  assistance 
than  reason :  and  with  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modem  deists,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  almost  all  men,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been 
unknown,  have  in  every  age  been  gross  idolaters ;  the  fewexcepdons 

>  S«e  pp.  5—7.  ji^ro. 
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that  have  existed,  being  in  genaral  a  kind  of  atheistical  philosq)hers. 
Deists,  properly  so  called,  are  chiefly  found  in  Christian  countries, 
in  the  later  ages,  since  Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  over 
idolatry,^  and  in  the  countries  where  gross  pagan  idolatry  could  no 
longer  be  practised  with  credit  and  security.  In  these  circumstances, 
deists  acquire,  as  it  were  at  second-hand,  Uieir  gl'unmering  light  from 
the  book  to  wliich  they  oppose  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the 
things,  which  have  been  said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  Aift  mani- 
festly BORROWED  FROM  THAT  REVELATION  WHICH  THEY  REFUSE 
TO  EMBRACE,  AND  WITHOUT  WHICH  THEY  NEVER  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  ABLE  TO  HAVE  DELIVERED  SUCH  TRUTHS.       AoU^,  indeed,  that 

our  whole  duty  is  clearly  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  agreement 
with  reason,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obligation  from  rea- 
son :  but,  if  we  had  been  destitute  of  all  revealed  religion,  it  would 
have  been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  have  discovered  our  duty 
in  all  points.  What  ground  indeed  have  tlie  modem  contemners  of 
revelation  to  imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  tliey  would  have  been  wiser  tlian  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Ci- 
cero ?  How  are  tliey  certain  that  tliey  would  have  made  such  a  right 
use  of  tlieir  reason,  as  to  have  discovered  truth  ?  If  their  lot  had  been 
among  the  vulgar,  are  they  sure  tliat  tliey  would  not  have  been  ido- 
laters ?  If  diey  had  joined  diemselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect 
would  they  have  followed  ?  Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves, 
how  are  they  certain  that  tliey  would  have  been  skilful  enough  to 
have  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  have  applied 
them  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argumentation  and  force  of  rea- 
son ?  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  that  the  rules  of  life,  which  are  laid 
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I  The  name  of  Dehts,  as  applied  to  those  who  are  no  friends  to  revealed  religion, 
is  said  to  have  been  first  assumed,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
■ome  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition 
to  the  Christian  revelation  by  a  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  Atheitts.  The 
earliest  author,  who  mentions  them,  is  Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  amon^ 
the  first  reformers  ;  who,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  first  tome  of  hi.s 
'  Instruction  Ckrctienney  (which  was  published  in  15G3),  speaks  of  some  persons 
at  that  time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new  name,  that  of  Deists.  These,  he  tells 
us,  professed  to  believe  a  God,  but  showed  no  regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
sidered the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  fables  and  dreajns.  He 
adds  that  they  laughed  at «// religion  ;  notwithstanding  they  conformed  themselves, 
externally,  to  the  religion  of  those  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom 
they  were  desirous  olpleasing,  or  whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  he  observes, 
professed  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  others  were  of  the  Epicurean 
opinion  in  this  point,  as  well  as  about  the  providence  of  God  with  respect  to  man- 
kind, as  if  he  dia  not  concern  himself  m  the  government  of  human  affairs.  He  adds, 
that  many  among  them  sot  up  for  learning  and  philosophy,  aftd  were  considered  as 
persons  of  an  acute  and  subtile  genius  y  and  that,  not  content  to  perish  alone  in  their 
error,  they  took  pains  to  spread  the  poison,  and  to  infect  and  corrupt  others  by  their 
impious  discourses,  and  tneir  bad  examples.  Bayle  •  Dictionary,  article  Viret, 
cited  in  Dr.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

Modern  infidelity,  though  it  may  a;:3ume  the  title  of  Deism,  is  in  fact  little  bet- 
ter than  disguised  atheism.  A  man  seldom  retains  for  any  length  of  time  his  first 
deistical  opinions  ;  his  errors  gradually  multiply,  till  he  sinks  to  the  last  gradation 
of  impiety.  The  testimony  oxan  infidel  writer  substantiates  this  point.  *'  Deism," 
says  ne,  ^'  is  but  the  first  step  of  reason  out  of  superstition.  No  person  remains  a 
Deist,  but  through  want  of  reflection,  timidity,  paMion,  or  obstinacy."  —  Brittan's 
Modflra  Ix^elity  pourtrayed,  p.  9. 
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before  us,  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and  another  thing  to  find  out  those 
rules  by  the  mere  light  of  reason.  We  see  that  many,  who  profess 
to  govern  tliemselves  by  tlie  written  rules  of  revealed  religion,  are  ne- 
vertheless ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure  that 
he  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his  reason,  as  to  have  per* 
fectly  understood  his  duty  without  help  ?  We  see  that  many  of  those, 

—  who  profess  firmly  to  believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting  happi- 
ness whfth  Christ  has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and 
eternal  misery  which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience,  —  are 
yet  hurried  away  by  tlieir  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  condi- 
tions of  that  covenant  to  which  diese  promises  and  direatenings  ara 
annexed  ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
overcome  these  temptations,  if  these  motives  were  less  known,  or  less 
powerfully  enforced  ?  But,  suppose  tliat  he  could  by  strength  of  rea- 
son demonstrate  all  these  things  to  himself  with  the  utmost  possible 
clearness  and  distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  equally  capable  of 
being  philosophers,  though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equaUy  religious. 
At  least,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards  and  punislmiems  of 
anotlier  world  cannot  be  so  powerfully  enforced,  in  order  to  influence 
tlie  lives  of  men,  by  a  demonstration  of  their  reality  from  abstract 
reasoning,  as  by  one  who  assures  them,  by  suflicient  credentials,  diat 
he  has  actually  been  in  that  other  state.  In  fact,  the  contradictory 
and  discordant  speculations  of  die  modem  opposers  of  revelation, 
who  boast  diat  reason  is  their  (Jod,  (even  if  tliey  had  not  long  since 
been  fully  answered)  are  so  great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  precepts 
delivered  by  them  for  a  rule  of  life,  are  so  utterly  subversive  of  every 
principle  of  morality,  as  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
divine  revelation  now^  (supposing  one  had  never  been  given),  in  or- 
der to  lead  men  to  the  worship  and  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
also  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  then*  duties  to  him,  and  to- 
wards one  another.  A  brief  statement  of  the  recorded  opinions  of 
tlie  principal  opposers  of  revelation  in  modem  times,  will  prove  and 
justity  this  remark. 

1 .  Concerning  religion^  the  worship  of  Godj  and  the  expectations 
of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state^ 

Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  (who  wrote  in  the  former  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  first,  as  he  was  the  greatest 
and  best  of  the  modem  deistical  philosophers,)  has  laid  down  the 
following  positions,  viz.  that  Christianity  is  the  best  religion;  —  that 
his  own  universal  religion  of  nature  agrees  wholly  with  Christianity, 
and  contributes  to  its  establishment ;  —  that  all  revealed  religion 
(meaning  Christianity)  is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of  litde  or  no  use  ; 
— that  there  is  one  supreme  God,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  worsliipped  ; 

—  that  piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship ;  —  that 
we  must  repent  of  our  sins,  and,  if  we  do  so,  God  will  pardon  diem  ; 

—  that  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and  punishments  for  wicked 
men  in  a  future  state  ;  —  that  these  principles  of  his  universal  religion 
are  clearly  known  to  all  men,  and  that  they  were  principally  unknown 
to  the  Gentiles  (who  comprised  almost  all  men).    Yet,  notwitbstand- 
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ing  his  declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences 
to  revelation  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  contemptuously  re* 
jects  its  capital  doctrines. 

Mr.  Hobbes,  who  was  partly  contemporary  with  Lord  Herbert, 
af&rms  tliat  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God,  and  yet  that  tliey 
tiave  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the  prince  or  the  civil 
)X)wer ;  —  he  acknowledges  that  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and 
tlie  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  yet  tlie  pretence  to  it  is  a  sign  of 
madness ;  —  that  a  subject  may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his 
heart,  and  yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  he  that  denies  Christ  before  men,  but  his 
governor  and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  —  that  God  exists,  and  yet  that 
that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour,  worship,  prayer, 
and  praise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Blount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  maintained  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  God,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that  the  world  was  eternal ; 
— that  the  worship  we  owe  to  Grod  consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and  in 
praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he  objects  to  praver  as  a  duty ;  that  we  are 
to  expect  rewards  and  punisliments  hereafter,  according  to  our  actions 
ill  tliis  life,  which  mcludes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  probably  material  (and  of  course  mortal.) 

T\\e  Earl  op  Shaftesbury  lived  during  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century*  He  affirms 
that  notliing  can  be  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the  weak  and  uncertain 
belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  that  this  belief  takes 
away  all  motives  to  virtue  ; —  that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear 
of  punishments  makes  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and 
servile  to  be  influenced  by  rewards ;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
cannot  consist  with  virtue ;  and  yet  that  the  hope  of  rewards  is  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  a  proof  we  love  virtue ; 
—  that  however  mercenary  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of 
punishments  may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many  instances  a  great  ad- 
vantage, securi^,  and  support  of  virtue ;  that  all  obligation  to  be 
virtuous  arises  from  the  advantages  (that  is  the  rewards^  of  virtue, 
and  from  the  disadvantages  (that  is  the  punishments)  of  vice ; —  that 
tliose  are  to  be  censured  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fi*aud  ;  tliat 
he  hopes  the  Select  Sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  to  like  it  better,  and  make  Christians  prize  it  the 
more ;  and  that  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the 
temper  of  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  (Jospel;  and 
yet  he  represents  salvation  as  a  ridiculous  thing;  and  insinuated 
that  Christ  was  influenced  and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition, 
and  cherished  a  savage  zeal  and  persecuting  spirit;  and  that  tho 
Scriptures  were  a  mere  artful  invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  mo- 
nopoly (that  is,  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  inventors) ;  —  that  man 
is  bom  to  religion,  pie^,  and  adoration,  as  well  as  to  honour  and 
fi^endship; — that  virtue  is  not  complete   without  piety; — yet  he 
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labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  independent  of  piety;  —  that  all  th« 
warrant  ((x  the  authority  of  religious  symbols  (that  b,  the  institu- 
tions of  Christianity)  is  the  authority  of  the  magistrate;  —  that  the 
magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  religious  truth,  and  of  revelation;— 
that  miracles  are  ridiculous;  and  diat,  if  true,  they  would  be  no 
proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation ; — that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ; 
and  yet,  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason ; 
-—that  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  received  when  established 
by  the  magistrate ;  yet  he  grossly  ridicules  it  where  it  was  thus  es- 
tablished;—  that  religion  aiid  virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly  comiect- 
ed,  that  they  are  presumed  tobeinseparanle  companions;  and  yet  that 
atheists  often  conduct  themselves  so  well,  as  to  seem  to  force  us  to 
confess  them  vutuous ;  —  that  he,  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an 
opinion  against  the  very  well-being  of  society ;  and  yet  that  atheism 
has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Mr.  Collins  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  published  a  variety  of  objections  against  revelation.  He 
affirms  that  man  is  a  mere  machine ; — that  the  soul  is  material  and 
mortal; — that  Christ  and  his  apostles  built  on  the  predictions  of 
fortune-tellers  and  divines ;  —  that  the  prophets  were  mere  fortune- 
tellers, and  discoverers  of  lost  goods;  —  that  Christianity  stands 
wholly  on  a  false  foundation ;  yet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  also  of  the  Epicureans,  wliom  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders as  atheists. 

Contemporary  with  Collins  was  Mr.  Woolston;  who,  in  his 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  under  the  pretence  of 
vindicating  the  allegorical  sense  of  Scripture,  endeavours  absolutely 
to  destroy  the  truth  of  the  facts  recoraed  in  the  Gospels.  This 
writer  asserts,  that  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  bom  being  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  infidelity ; — that  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart; 
—  that  he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus  and  b  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  —  and  that  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  messiah- 
lUp,  and  truth,  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  '*  to  whom,"  he  says,  '^  be  glory 
for  ever,  amen ;"  and  yet,  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredibilities, 
impossibilities,  and  absurdities;  —  that  they  resemble  Gulliverian 
tales  of  persons  and  things,  which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being ; 
*— that  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally,  will  not 
abide  the  test  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected, 
«nd  the  authority  of  Jesus  along  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
he  casts  the  most  scurrilous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  Receding  writers  Drs.  Tinpal  and  Morgan  were 
contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity,  stripped  of 
the  additions,  which  mistake,  policy,  and  circumstances,  have  made 
to  it,  is  a  most  holy  religion ;  and  yet,  that  the  Scriptures  are  ob- 
scure, and  fit  only  to  perplex  men,  and  that  the  two  great  parts  of 
them  are  contradictory;  —  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Cbnstianigr 
jplainly  speak  themselves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  ho^ 
uod;  and  ]ret»  that  the  precepts  of  Christianigr  are  loose,  undeter- 
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mined,  mcapabte  of  being  understood  by  mankind  at  large,  giv« 
wrong  and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  God,  and  are  generaJly  lalst 
and  pernicious ; — that  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the 
most  ignorant  men,  that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he 
were  to  convey,  miraculously,  the  veir  same  ideas  to  all  men  ;  an^ 
yet,  that  almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unwcurthy  notions  of 
God,  and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  natural  religion ;  —  that  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  are  so  clear,  that  men  cannot  possibly 
mistake  them ;  and  yet,  that  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken 
them,  and  imbibed  a  superstition  worse  than  atheism.  Dr.  MorgaH 
asserts  that  God  may  communicate  his  will  by  immediate  inspiration, 
and  yet  that  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  has  thus  communicated 
his  will,  and  that  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority 
0f  revelation. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  were  published  numerous  tracts  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  garb  of  Christianity, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  his  true  intention  was  to  be- 
tray it.  He  declares  that  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the 
fkvour  of  God,  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  the  virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world ;  and 
yet,  that  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affiiirs  of  this  world  at  ail,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here ;  —  that 
prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  institution,  by  introducbg  proper 
thoughts,  sdBTections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  intimates  that  it  must  be 
displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  improper ; — that  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter  is  one  of  the  truths  which  are  of  the  high- 
est concern  to  men ;  and  yet,  that  the  areuments  for  the  inunortality 
ef  the  soul  are  wholly  unsatisfactory  :  and  that  the  soul  is  probably 
matter;  —  that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their  conduct, 
and  will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  truth  and 
reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet,  that  men  will  not  be  judged 
for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to  God,  nor  for  their  injustice  and  on- 
kindness  to  each  other ;  but  only  for  voluntary  injuries  to  the  public ; 
and  that  even  this  is  unnecessary  and  useless ;  —  that  God  may  kind- 
ly reveal  to  the  world,  when  gready  vitiated  by  error  and  ignorance, 
truths  necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  yet,  that  such  a  revelation  would  be,  of  course,  uncertain  and 
useless ;  —  that  Christ's  mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view,  probably  di- 
vine ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  no  higher  character 
than  the  founder  of  the  Christian  sect  (that  is,  another  Sadoc,  Cerin- 
thus,  or  Herbert) ;  —  that  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  acquaint 
mankind  with  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  yet,  that  his 
birth  and  resurrection  were  ridiculous  and  incredible ;  and  that  hi? 
institution^  and  precepts  were  less  excellent  than  diose  of  other  tea- 
chers and  lawgivers ;  —  that  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions 
for  our  right  conduct ;  and  that  the  New  Testament  yieWs  much 
clearer  light  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation ;  and  yet,  that  the 
New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of 
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mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical,  dishonourable  to  God,  and 
injurious  to  men ;  and  tliat  the  aposdes  were  impostors ;  and  that  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  resemble  Jewish  fables  and  popish 
legends  rather  than  accounts  of  facts ;  —  that  as,  on  the  Christian 
scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  he  has 
not  on  this  account  (that  is,  admitting  Uiis  to  be  true)  any  disagreea- 
ble apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written ;  and  yet  he  ridi- 
cules the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  represents  his  instructions 
as  inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  lawgivers,  asserts 
his  doctrines  to  be  dishonourable  to  God  and  injurious  to  mankind, 
and  allows  him  Hot  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  gross  sinner.  He 
further  declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  proves  not  the 
immortality  of  the  soul;  — that  the  belief  of  a  future  state  is  of  no 
advantage  to  society  ;  —  that  all  religions  are  alike ; —  diat  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces ;  and  he  allows  not  any 
room  for  dependance  on  (Sod's  providence,  trust  in  lum,  and  resigna- 
tion to  his  wiU,  as  parts  of  duty,  or  religion. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are  the  only 
attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  mankind  ;  and  yet, 
that  he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as  the  power  of  God  ;  that 
his  goodness  is  manifest ;  at  the  same  time  he  ascribes  every  odier 
perfection  to  (Sod,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  power,  and  says,  tins  is  ra- 
tional ; ' —  that  die  wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and 
in  no  sense  moral ;  and  yet,  that  the  wisdom  of  (jod  operates  in 
choosing  what  is  fittest  to  be  done ;  (of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
involving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge) ;  — 
that  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ;  —  that  whatever  God  has  done 
is  just  and  good ;  —  Uiat  such  moral  perfecuons  are  in  God  as  Chris- 
tians ascribe  to  him  ;  yet  he  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  per- 
fections to  God ;  —  diat  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom, 
tlie  power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet,  that  it  is  profane  to  ascribe 
the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to  (rod,  although  widiout  limit  or  im- 
perfection. He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  God  against 
divines ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  righteousness  in  God  are 
like  nothing  in  men  ;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor 
argued  about  with  any  certainty ;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitadng  God  in 
his  moral  atUributes  is  blasphemy; — that  God  made  all  things ;  and 
yet,  that  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men,  (of 
course  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
parUcular  men)  ;  —  that  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that  there  have 
been  particular  providences  ;  and  yet  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  belief  of  any  such  providences,  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane 
to  assert  or  believe  them  ;  —  that  (Jod  is  just,  and  that  justice  re- 
quires that  rewards  and  punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  die  merit  or  demerit 
of  every  individual ;  and  yet,  that  God  does  not  so  measure  out  re- 
wards or  punishments :  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human 
afiairs ;  that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the  afiairs  of  men  at  all ; 
or,  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  in- 
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dividuals ;  that  he  punishes  none,  except  through  the  magistrate ;  and 
that  there  will  be  no  state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments ;  —  that 
divines  are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  be 
happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts  that  (rod  made  man  to  be  happy  here,  and 
that  die  end  of  the  human  state  is  happiness ;  —  that  tlie  religion  of 
nature  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  mankind ;  and  yet  that  it  has  been 
unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  —  that  we  know  material 
substance,  and  are  assured  of  it ;  and  yet,  tliat  we  know  nothing  of 
either  matter  or  spirit ;  —  that  there  is,  undeniably,  something  in  our 
constitution,  beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  and  yet,  that 
the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul  is  immate- 
rial, is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and  two  are  five  ;  —  that 
self-love  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature  ;  and  yet,  that  universal  bene- 
volence is  the  great  law  of  our  nature  ;  —  that  Christianity  is  a  re- 
publication of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  a  benevolent  system ;  that 
its  morals  are  pure  ;  and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine 
Christianity  with  the  simplicity  of  spirit  with  which  Christ  himself  taught 
it  in  the  gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his 
philosophical  works,  was  written  for  no  other  end  but  to  destroy 
Christianity.  He  also  declares,  that  tbere  is  no  conscience  in  man, 
except  artificially ;  —  that  it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  gods 
than  to  believe  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  floiu-islied  Davii> 
Hume,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant  style,  have  secur- 
ed for  his  writings  an  extensive  circulation.  He  asserts  that  there  is 
no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  —  that  the  belief 
of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom  ;  —  diat  experience 
can  show  us  no  such  connection ;  —  that  we  cannot  widi  any  reason 
conclude  that,  because  an  effect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take 
place  again ;  —  that  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from  the 
course  of  nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause  ; — Uiat  we  cannot, 
from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  cause 
of  all  things  ;  —  that  there  is  no  reason  tp  believe  that  the  universe 
proceeded  from  a  cause  ;  —  tliat  there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  (Jod  ;  —  that  experience  can  furnish  no  argument 
concerning  matters  of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to 
no  inference  or  conclusion ;  and  tliat  there  i?  no  relation  between 
cause  and  effect ;  and  yet,  that  experience  is  our  only  guide  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects  ;  —  that  it  is  universally  al- 
k)wed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause  ;  —  tliat  every  effect  is  so 
precisely  determmed,  tliat  no  other  effect  could,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, have  possibly  resulted  from  the  operation  of  its  cause  ;  —  that 
the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  die  propagation  of  our 
species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct ;  —  tliat  voluntary  actions 
are  necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection  between  cause 
and  effect ;  —  that  modves  are  causes  operating  necessarily  on  tlie 
will ; — that  man  is  a  mere  machine  (that  is,  an  object  operated  on 
necessarily  by  external  causes) ;  — that  tliere  is  no  contingency  (that 
is,  nothing  happening  without  a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe ;  and 
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that  matter  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  diougbt, 
fthat  is,  the  soul  is  a  material  cause,  and  thought  its  effects) ;  — that 
God  discovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character ;  and  that  it 
would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any  perfection 
which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works,  (and  of  course,  that 
it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  any  perfection  to  God) ; 
—  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and  good  ;  — 
that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  m  God  may  be  a  defect  (that 
is,  holiness.  Justice,  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth,  may  be  de- 
fects in  God) ;  consequently,  injustice,  folly,  malice,  and  falsehood, 
may  be  excellencies  in  his  character ;  —  that  no  reward  or  punish- 
ment can  be  rationally  expected  beycmd  what  is  already  known  by 
experience  and  observation. 

\Vhile  Hume  and  Bolingbroke  were  propagatmg  these  sentiments 
in  England,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Frederick  II.  King  of 
Prussia,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  had  confederated  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  annihilating  the  Christian  religion.  Their  writings 
are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  extracts ;  but  it  is  in  the  posthumous  works 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  we  see  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  real 
lenets  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  conti- 
nent, of  the  founders  and  ledslators  of  the  great  empire  of  infidelity, 
with  the  philosophic  monarch  himself  at  their  head.  Every  secret  of 
their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  familiar  and  confidential  corres- 
pondence with  each  other ;  and  there  we  see  that  they  were  pretend- 
ed deists,  but  real  atheists ;  that,  although  the  name  of  a  Supreme 
Being  was  sometimes  mentioned,  yet  it  was  seldom  mentioned  but 
with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived  him  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  the  mtelligent  principle  that  animates  all  nature, 
the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensorium  of  the  universe  ;  but  in 
other  respects  totally  unconnected  with  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
•*  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine  these  philosophers  rejected  all  idea 
of  a  providence  and  a  moral  governor  of  the  world.  They  ascribed 
every  effect  to  fate  or  fortune,  to  necessity  or  chance  ;  tliey  denied 
the  existence  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  they  conceived  man 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  organised  lump  of  matter,  a  mere  ma- 
chine, an  ingenious  piece  of  clocK-work,  which,  when  the  wheels  re- 
fuse to  act,  stands  still,  and  loses  all  power  and  motion  for  ever. 
They  acknowledged  nothing  beyond  die  grave,  no  resurrection,  no  fu- 
ture existence,  no  future  retribution ;  they  considered  death  as  an 
eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extraction  of  our  being  ;  and  they  stigma- 
tised all  opinions  different  fit)m  these  with  the  names  of  superstition, 
bigotry,  priestcraft,  fanaticism,  and  idolatry.*'^ 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  unpious  tenets  promul- 
gated by  tlie  most  eminent  champions  of  what  is  caUed  deism,^  (and 

1  Bp.  Portens'B  Charge  in  1794.    (Tractf,  pp.  266, 267^ 

9  Moflt  of  the  preceding  statements  of  the  opposers  or  rerdation,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  follow  concerning  morals,  are  selected  from  Dr.  Leland's  View  of  thtt 
Deistical  Writers,  where  their  identical  expressions  are  given,  and  their  fiJlacia* 
are  exposed  with  great  depth  of  trgwneut  aad  learaing. 
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which  have  been  repeated  in  different  ways  by  the  opposers  of  revela* 
tioo  in  our  age),  concerning  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
expectations  of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  though  the  infidels  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  insUructions,  yet  they 
differ  from  each  other  with  an  abnost  endless  variety.  Having  ^- 
dually  receded  fit>m  true  Cliristianity  to  false,  —  some  are  unbehev- 
ers  in  the  nature,  —  some  in  the  providence,  -r-  and  others  even  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but  all  of  them  are  unanimous  in  rejecting 
the  divine  testimony,  and  in  renouncing  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Lei 
us  now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.  Cf  their  precepts  concerning  morals. 

Lord  Herbert  declared  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
grounds  to  be  condemned,  who  arc  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution  ; 
—  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  drowsiness  produced 
by  lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserted,  that  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  die  only 
foundation  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  where  there  is  no  civil  law,  every 
man's  judgment  is  the  only  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  —  that  the 
sovereign  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or  justice,  and  can 
do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects ;  —  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all 
things,  and  may  lawfully  get  them  if  he  can  ! 

Lord  Bolingbroke  resolved  all  morality  into  self-love  as  its  prin- 
cipal, and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  sensuality,  and 
avarice,  may  be  lawfuUy  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safely  gratified  ;  — 
that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  Tvish  to  show  our- 
selves superior  to  mere  animals ;  that  man  lives  only  m  the  present 
world,  and  is  only  a  superior  anunal ; — that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to 
gratify  the  appetites  and  inclinations  of  the  flesh  ;  —  that  modesty  is 
inspired  by  mere  prejudice  ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  law 
or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  diat  adultery  is  no  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong,  except  in  the  high- 
est lewdness. 

Mr.  Hume  (the  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  displayed  in  hi$ 
Private  Correspondence  recently  published^}  maintained  that  self- 
denial,  self-mOTtification,  and  humihty  are  not  virtues,  but  are  useless, 
and  mischievous ;  —  ttuit  they  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the 
temper,  and  harden  the  heart ;  —  that  pride,  self-valuation,  ingenui- 
ty, ekx}uence,  quickness  of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy 
of  taste,  strength  of  body,  and  cleanliness,  are  virtues ;  and  conse- 
quendy,  that  to  want  honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and  to  want 
strength  of  body,  are  equaUy  die  subjects  of  moral  disapprobation ;  — ^ 
that  aidultery  must  be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  life ;  —  that,  if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to 
be  scandalous ;  and  that  if  practised  secredy  and  firequendy,  it  would 
by  degrees  come  to  be  thought  no  crime  at  all ! ! ! 

1  See  the  **  CorrespoiideQce  of  David  Hume  with  leveztl  dietiBfoi^ed  Penoiii, ' 
L«Mlon,  1820, 4to. 
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Both  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  adTocated  the  unlimited  gratifica« 
don  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  policy  to  regard  gallantry  (tliat  is,  unlawful  intercourse  witt 
married  women)  as  a  vice  in  a  moral  sense  ;  and  that,  if  men  wil 
call  it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  tliere  are  vices  which  an 
useful  in  certain  ages  and  countries  !  In  other  words,  that  in  thosi 
coimtries  such  vices  are  virtues.^  Rousseau  also  had  recourse  ti 
feelings  as  his  standard  of  morality.  "  I  have  only  to  consult  myself,' 
said  he,  "  concerning  what  I  do.  All  that  I  feel  to  be  right,  is  righf 
Whatever  I  fed  to  be  wrong  is  wrong.  All  tlie  morality  of  our  action 
lies  in  the  judgment  we  ourselves  form  of  tliem."^  Aiid  just  befor 
the  French  revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known  fact  Uiat  the  idea  o 
moral  obligation  was  exploded  among  the  infidel  clubs  tliat  existed  i 
every  part  of  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  by  some  of  those  who  in  the  last  cer 
tury  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  masters  of  reason.  It  were  o 
difficult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  similar  ones  from  the  oi 
ponents  of  revelation  in  our  own  times ;  but  as  they  only  re-assert  ti 
atheistical  and  immoral  tenets  of  tlieir  predecessors  with  increase 
malignly  and  grossness,  we  shall  spare  tlie  reader  tlie  pain  of  peru 
ing  passages  that  cannot  but  shock  the  mind  of  every  one  who  cb 
rishes  the  least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  I-iet  us  advei 
however,  for  a  moment,  to  the  effects  produced  by  these  principl 
on  an  entire  people^  and  also  on  individuals. 

The  only  mstance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revelation  ha 
possessed  die  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and  ha 
attempted  to  dispose  othuman  happiness  according  to  their  ovm  dc 
trines  and  wishes,  is  that  of  France  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  i 
volution,  which,  it  is  now  well  known,  was  affected  by  the  abettors 
infidelity.     The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infide 
The  name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  leg 
lature  :  and  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  sera  was  proclaimed.  Dei 
was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  government  to  be  an  eter 
sleep.     The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  » 
were  formally  disavowed  by  the  National  Convention  :  and  die  d< 
trine  of  the  resurrecdon  m>m  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  b( 
only  preached  by  supersddon  for  the  torment  of  the  living.     All 
religions  in  the  world  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  daughters  of  ig 
ranee  and  pride  ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  conv 
don  to  assume  the  honourable  office  of  disseminating  atheism  (wh 
was  blasphemously  affirmed  to  be  truth^  over  all  the  world.     A 
part  of  this  duty,  the  convention  further  aecreed,  that  its  express 
nunciadon  of  all  religious  worship  should,  like  its  invitations  to  rel 
lion,  be  translated  into  all  foreign  languages ;  and  it  was  asserted  t 
received  in  the  convention  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  desi 
ed  well  of  their  country !     Correspondent  with  these  professions 

1  Helvetius  De  r£q>rit,tom.  i.  disc.  3.  ch.  15.  p.  176.  tt  seq. 
9  EmiUuB,  torn.  1.  pp.  166-168. 
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declarations  were  the  effects  actually  produced.  Public  worship  was 
utterly  abolished.  The  churches  were  converted  into  ^  temples  of 
reason,'  in  which  atheistical  and  licentious  homilies  were  substituted 
for  the  proscribed  service ;  and  an  absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of 
the  pagan  mythology  was  exhibited  under  the  title  of  the  ^  religion  of 
reason.'  In  tlie  principal  church  of  every  town  a  tutelary  goddess  was 
installed  with  a  ceremony  equally  pedandci  frivolous,  and  profane ; 
and  the  females,  selected  to  personify  this  new  divinity,  were  mostly 
prostitutes,  who  received  the  adorations  of  the  attendant  municipal 
officers,  and  of  the  nuiltitudes,  whom  fear,  or  force,  or  motives  of 
gain,  had  collected  together  on  the  occasion.  Contempt  for  religion 
or  decency  became  die  test  of  attachment  to  the  government ;  and 
tJie  gross  infraction  of  any  moral  or  social  duty  was  deemed  a  proof 
of  civism,  and  a  victory  over  prejudice.  All  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  confounded.  The  grossest  debauchery  triumphed. 
*  Then  proscription  followed  upon  proscription ;  tragedy  followed  af- 
ter tragedy,  in  almost  breathless  succession,  on  the  theatre  of  France ; 
almost  die  whole  nation  was  converted  into  a  horde  of  assassins.  De« 
mocracy  and  atheism,  hand  in  hand,  desolated  the  countiry,  and  con- 
verted it  into  one  vast  field  of  rapme  and  of  blood.'  The  moral  and 
social  ties  were  unloosed,  or  rather  torn  asunder.  For  a  man  to  ac- 
cuse liis  own  father  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  civism,  worthy  of  a 
true  republican ;  and  to  n^lect  it,  was  pronounced  a  crime  that 
should  be  punished  with  death.  Accordingly,  women  denounced 
their  husbands,  and  mothers  their  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  traitors ; 
while  many  women,  —  not  of  the  dress  of  the  common  people  nor  of 
infamous  reputation,  but  respectable  in  character  and  appearance,  — - 
seized  with  savage  ferocity  between  their  teeth  the  mangled  limbs  of 
their  murdered  countrymen.  France  during  this  period  was  a  thea- 
tre of  crimes,  which,  after  all  preceding  perpetrations,  liave  excited 
ill  die  mind  of  every  spectator  amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries, 
suffered  by  that  single  nation,  have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the 
preceding  sufferings  of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have  been  en- 
hanced and  multidied  without  a  precedent,  without  a  number,  and 
without  a  name.  The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one 
great  prison  ;  the  inhabitants  converted  into  felons ;  and  the  common 
doom  of  man  commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  bayonet^ 
the  sucking  boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed 
for  a  season,  as  if  die  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the 
world  summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  iuneral.  Within  the  short 
time  of  ten  years,  not  less  dian  three  miObns  of  human  beings  are 
supposed  to  have  periled,  in  that  single  country,  by  die  influence  of 
atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and  be  governed  by  the  doctrines 
of  revolutionary  France,  what  crimes  would  not  mankind  perpetrate  ? 
What  agonies  would  they  not  suffer  f  ^  Yet  republican  France  is  held 

1  The  details,  on  which  the  above  repretentation  is  founded,  may  bo  seen  at 
length  in  the  Abla^  Barrael's  Memoirs  of /acc^inism ',  Gifford's  Residence  in  France, 
dfumg  the  years  1792—1795,  vol.  ii.  and  Adolf^fts's  History  of  Fnmce,  vol.  ii. 
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up  in  the  present  day  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed  in  this 
countiy! 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  deism  on  individuals,  we  may 
remark  that  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly  in  unison 
with  the  principles  which  its  advocates  have  maintained.  In  order 
to  accomplish  their  designs,  there  is  no  baseness  in  hypocrisy  to 
which  they  have  not  submitted.  Almost  all  of  them  have  worn  a 
mask  of  friendship,  that  they  might  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart ; 
•—they  have  professed  a  reverence  for  it,  while  they  were  aiming  to 
destroy  it.  Lord  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Wools^n, 
T^dal,  Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guilty  of  the  vile 
hjrpocrisy  of  lying,  while  they  were  employed  in  no  other  design  than 
to  destroy  it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet 
qualified  himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
and  Shaftesbury  and  others  were  guilty  of  the  same  base  hypocrisy. 
^  Such  faithless  professions,  such  gross  violations  of  truth  in  Chris- 
tians, would  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very 
writers  as  infamous  desertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less 
infamous  in  themselves  ?  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable ;  but  none  is  so 
detestable  as  that  which  b  coolly  written  with  full  premeditation,  by 
a  man  of  talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  in- 
structor, a  minister,  a  prophet,  of  the  truth  of  the  infinite  God. 
Truth  is  a  virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathematicaUy  clear,  and  com- 
pletely understood  by  all  men  of  common  sense.  Tliere  can  be  no 
naltings  between  uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mis- 
takes ;  as  between  piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugalinr  and  parsimony, 
generosity  and  profusion.  ,  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a 
known,  definitive,  deliberate  villany.  In  the  sudden  moment  of 
strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flutter  and 
trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the  best  man  may,  perhaps,  be  sur* 
prised  into  any  sin ;  but  he,  who  can  coolly,  of  steady  design,  and 
with  no  unusual  impulse,  utter  falsehood,  and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not 
far  from  finished  depravity. 

"  The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment. 
Woolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister-in- 
bw  to  marry  him,  and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was 
originally  a  protestant,  then  tiumed  papist,  then  protestant  again, 
merely  to  suit  the  times,  and  was  at  the  same  time  infamous  for 
vice  in  general,  and  the  total  want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  with  this  prayer  in  his  mouth  :  "  If  there  is  a  God,  I  de- 
iire  that  he  may  have  mercy  on  me."  Hobbes  wrote  his  Levi- 
athan to  serve  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  but  finding  him  fail  of  success, 
he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this 
fact  to  the  usurper;  as  Hobbes  himself  unblushingly  declared  to 
Lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth ;  as  is  evident 
from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the 
vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a  Christian  in  those  very  writ- 
ings in  which  he  labours  to  destroy  Christianity.  Voltaire,  in  a 
Hlper  now  remainingi  requested  his  finend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  him 
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a  direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  denying  that  he  was  the  author  of  the* 
Philosophical  Dictionary.  D'Alerobert  in  his  answer,  informed  him,* 
that  he  had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire  has  indeed  expressed  his  own 
moral  character  perfectly  m  the  following  words :  *  Monsieur  Abbe,  I 
must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed  or  not."^  He  al^ 
solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  Catholic  religion,  although  at  the 
same  time  he  doubted  die  existence  of  a  God,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  he  was  plotting  the  destruction  of  Chrisdanity,  and  in- 
troducing the  awful  watch-w<jrd  of  his  party  *  Ecrasez  rinfame?  — 
at  that  very  moment,  with  beimed  knee  and  uplifted  eye,  be  adored 
die  cross  of  Christ,  and  received  the  host  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Tlus  man  was  also  a  shameless  adulterer,  who, 
with  his  abandoned  mistress,  vidated  the  confidence  of  his  visitors, 
by  opening  their  letters  ;^  and  liis  total  want  of  all  principle,  moral 
or  religious — his  impudent  audacity,  —  his  filthy  sensuality  —  his 
persecuting  envy, — his  base  adulation,  —  his  unwearied  treachery, 
—  his  tyranny,  —  his  cruelty,  —  his  profligacy,  and  his  hypocrisy, 
wiU  render  him  for  ever  the  scom^  as  his  unbounded  powers  will  tne 
wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau,  who 
alternately  professed  and  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religion,  without  believing  either,  and  who  died  in  the  very  act  of  ut- 
tering a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Creator,  —  as  well  as  of  Pame 
and  other  advocates  of  infidelity,  —  are  too  notorious  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  pollute  these  pages  with  the  detail  of  them. 

VII.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  conditk>n  of  mankind,  in 
all  ages,  concur  to  show  that  a  divine  reveladon  is  not  only  possible 
and  probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary  to  recover  them  out  oi 
their  universal  corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to 
them  the  proper  object  of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their 
present  dudes  and  future  expectations ;  it  remains  that  we  consider 
in  what  way  such  reveladon  would  be  communicated  to  the  world. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  by  which  an  extraordinaiy 
discovery  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  made  to  man ;  viz.  either  an 
immediate  revelation,  by  inspiration  or  otherwise,  to  each  individual 
separately,  or  else  a  commission,  accompanied  with  indisputable  cre- 
dentials, bestowed  on  some  to  convince  others  that  they  came  firom 
God  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those  things  which  he  has  revealed* 

But  it  cannot  seem  requisite  that  the  Almighty  should  imme- 
diately inspire,  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to,  eoery  particular 
person  in  the  world :  for  either  he  must  so  powerfiJly  influence  the 
minds  and  affections  of  men,  as  to  take  away  their  choice  and  free- 
dom of  acting  (which  would  be  to  offer  violence  to  human  nature) ; 
or  else  men  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  continued  in  their  evil 
courses  and  practices,  and  have  denied  God  in  their  lives ;  though 

t  Dwight  on  Infidelity,  pp.  47,  48. 

9  Crush  the  wretch !  —  meaning  Jesus  Christ. 

3  See  the  publication  entitled  Vlt  Privit  ie  Voftaire  et  i%  MaitLfM  i^  Chit99 
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'  fbeir  understandings  were  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  convinced  of  his 
'  wiU  and  commandments,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 
But  even  if  God  were  willing  to  vouchsafe  some  inunediate  reve- 
lation of  himself  to  vicious  and  immoral  persons,  how  can  we  be 
assured  that  they  would  be  converted  ?  Would  they  not  rather 
jfind  out  some  pretence  to  persuade  themselves,  that  it  was  no  real 
revelation,  but  the  effect  of  natural  agents,  or  of  melancholv  and 
a  disturbed  imagination  ?  They  might,  perhaps,  be  terrified  for  the 
present ;  but  tliere  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  known 
mfirmity  and  depravity  of  mankind,  that  such  persons  would  soon 
sdfle  their  terrors  with  their  accustomed  arguments  for  atheism  and 
infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  inefficacy  of  immediate  revelation 
to  every  man  in  particular,  the  supposmg  it  to  be  tlius  made,  would 
fill  the  world  witli  continual  impostures  and  delusions ;  for,  if  every 
one  had  a  revelation  to  himself,  every  one  might  pretend  to  others 
what  he  pleased ;  and  one  man  might  be  deluded  by  tlie  pretence 
of  a  revelation  made  to  another,  against  an  express  revelation  made 
to  himself.  And  this,  we  may  conclude,  would  often  happen  from 
what  we  experience  every  day  :  for  if  men  can  be  pciTcrted  by  the 
arts  and  insinuations  of  otliers,  against  their  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment, they  might  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to  act  against  a  reve- 
lation made  to  them  ;  though  revelations  ^ould  be  things  as  common 
and  familiar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is.  Immediate  revelations, 
therefore,  to  every  particular  individual,  would  have  been  needless 
and  superfluous ;  they  would  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  majesty 
and  honour  of  God ;  diey  would  have  been  ineffectual  to  tlie  ends 
for  which  they  were  designed ;  and  would  have  aflbrded  occasion 
for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there  are  now  in  tlie 
world. 

The  only  other  way  by  whicli  the  divine  will  can  be  revealed  to 
mankind,  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  to  have  actually  been 
employed ;  viz.  tlie  qualifying  of  certain  persons  to  delare  that  will 
to  others,  by  infallible  signs  and  evidences  that  they  are  authorised 
and  conunissioned  by  God.  What  those  evidences  are,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is  however  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  deliv- 
ered down  genuine  and  uncorrupted  to  posterity.  In  fact,  oral  tra- 
dition is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a  guide,  that  if  a  revelation 
claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  transmitted  by  writing,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  preserved  in  its  purity,  or  serve  mankind  as  a  certain  rule  of  faith 
and  of  life. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  tliat  writing  is  a 
more  secure  method  of  conveyance  than  tradition,  being  neither  so 
liable  to  mvolimtary  mistakes,  through  weakness  of  memory  or  un- 
derstanding, nor  so  subject  to  voluntary  falsifications,  suppressions, 
fur  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design.  ^'  It  is  also  a  metliod 
of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human.     It  b  nothing  extraordi- 
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nary  for  a  book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and  entire  firom  generation 
to  generation :  but  a  traditionary  doctrine,  especially  if  it  be  of  any 
considerable  length,  cannot  really  be  preserved  without  a  miracle, 
without  the  occasional  interposition  of  Almighty  God  to  renew  die 
memory  of  it  at  particular  intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and 
inspiration  to  keep  it  always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a 
method  of  conveyance  more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself 
to  all  at  once,  and  to  all  alike,  to  be  compared  together ;  whereas  a 
traditionary  doctrine  must  be  communicated  by  little  and  little,  and 
without  doubt  communicated  differently  at  different  times  by  different 
persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  more  general  and 
diffusive.  A  man's  writings  reach  further  than  his  words;  and 
surely  we  need  not  observe,  that  it  is  tlie  practice  of  mankind,  when- 
ever they  would  publish  any  tiling,  to  have  it  written  or  printed  in  a 
book."i 

Further,  experience  shows  that  writing  is  a  method  of  conveyance 
more  lasting  than  tradition.  It  is  an  old  and  trite  observation,  that 
a  word  heard  perishes,  but  a  letter  written  remains.*  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  performed  many  other  miracles,  and  to  have  done 
many  other  memorable  things,  besides  those  winch  have  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  f  but,  observe,  how  much  more  faidiful  record  is 
than  mere  report ;  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  writ- 
ten, are  preserved  and  credited,  while  the  many,  which  were  not  re- 
corded in  writing,  have  long  since  been  utterly  lost  and  forgotten. 
"  Every  thing,  oi  any  consequence,  we  desire  to  have  in  writing.  By 
this,  laws  are  promulgated ;  by  this,  arts  and  sciences  are  propagat- 
ed ;  by  this,  tides  and  estates  are  secured.  And  what  do  we  know 
of  antient  history,  but  the  litde  that  cometh  down  to  us  in  books  and 
writings  ?  Tradition  passeth  away  like  the  morning  cloud  ;  but  books 
may  live  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth.'** 

To  the  preceding  arguments  for  the  usefulness  and  expediency  of 
written  revelation,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition  and 
the  greater  security  and  advantages  of  wridng,  we  may  add,  that  it 
is  certainly  more  fair  and  open,  more  free  from  suspicion  of  any 
firaud  or  contrivance,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  in  writing,  ilicre 
to  be  read  and  examined  by  all,  than  to  have  it  left  only  with  a  few, 
to  be  by  them  communicated  in  discourse  to  others ;  as  no  two  per- 
sons express  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  nor  even  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  The  heatlien  philosophers  had  tlieir 
exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines,  as  they  distinguished  them ;  that  is, 
some  which  they  generally  delivered,  and  others  which  they  commu- 
nicated only  to  a  few  select  auditors :  but  the  first  propagators  of 
Christianity,  knowing  no  such  distinctions,  delivered  the  whole  doc- 


1  Bp,  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  dissert.  2.  pp.  19—23.  8vo.  edit.  The  same  line 
of  argument,  and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  is  stated  and  illustrated  by  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  233.  ot  soq.     London,  1820.  8yo. 

S  Vox  audita  oerit,  littera  scripta  manet. 

3  John,  zx.  30.  xxi.  25. 

*  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 
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trine  which  they  professed  to  have  received  from  God.  The  heathen 
priests  had  their  mysteries,  which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the 
profane  vulgar,  but  Christianity  can  never  be  made  too  public. 

Most  other  religions  also  are  committed  to  writing  for  the  use  of 
their  particular  professors ;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  if  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  "  The  Jews  had 
what  they  called  an  oral  law,  as  well  as  a  written  one ;  and  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have  been  given  by  God  on 
Mount  Sinai — the  oral  to  6er\'e  as  a  comment  or  explanation  of  the 
written  law.  But,  in  process  of  time,  these  traditions  multiplied  so 
fast,  that  the  Jews  found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  traditions  no 
kmger  as  traditions,  but  committed  them  to  writing ;  and  they  are 
now  preserved  in  the  books  called  the  Talmuds.  So  fallible  is  tra- 
dition, so  much  more  secure  is  ^Titing,  even  in  tlie  opinion  of  the 
greatest  traditionists ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one  time 
or  other,  be  written,  it  is  better  siurely  to  have  them  written  by  in- 
spired autliors  at  first,  tlian  by  otliers  aiterwards.'' 

Further,  tlie  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  the  subjects, 
and  die  design  of  the  institutions,  contained  in  those  books,  which 
Jews  and  Christians  account  to  be  sacred,  are  additional  reasons 
why  they  should  be  committed  to  writing.  ^^The  matter  is  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  whole  will  of  God  and  die  salvation  of 
mankind,  our  duty  liere  and  our  happiness  hereafter;  and  if  any 
Uiing  deser>'es  to  bo  written,  do  not  these  tilings  (^deserve  to  be  re- 
cortiod]  in  die  most  lasting  characters  f  The  subjects  likewise  are 
ver}'  various,  histories  of  times  past  and  prophecies  of  tilings  to  come, 
orations  and  epistles,  sublime  points  of  faith,  and  plain  rules  of  prac- 
tice, hjinns  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all  too  excellent  to  be  for- 
gotten, but  too  many  all  to  be  remembered.  The  Law  was  for  a 
sinclo  nation  ;  but  die  Gospel  is  for  the  whole  world.  For  a  single 
nation  it  was  requisite  that  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what 
can  they  apiH'al,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  their  practice  ?  And 
If  it  was  necessary  for  die  law  to  be  written,  it  was  certainly  much 
moM^  ntH^essary  for  the  Gospel,  which  was  designed  to  be  both  of 
prriH'tual  and  universal  obligation,  a  religion  for  all  ages  and  for  all 
nations.*' 


The  nivoswty  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  proved,  and  the 
nrolmhility  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  to  mankind  hanng 
luHMi  rficxvn,  it  remains  that  we  examine  die  pretensions  of  the  Old 
and  Now  TostanuMits  to  be  that  revelation.  Among  the  numerous 
attack!*  wlm*li  have  lioen  made  on  the  trudi  of  Christianity,  one  of 
tlio  nuwt  formidable  is  that  wliich  is  directed  against  die  authen- 
ticity o(  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted,  tiiat  we  derive  a  set 
of  ruloH  And  opinions  from  a  series  of  books,  which  were  not  written 
hv  di«»  uuthont  to  wlunn  we  ascribe  diem;  and  that  the  volume  to 
\\\\W\\  wt«  Kivo  the  title  of  divine,  and  which  is  die  basis  of  otir  faith 
Mud  numnew,  in  a  ftwioiy  of  later  ages.  It  is  dierefore  of  impor- 
\MWip  to  ascertain,  first,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incorrupt- 
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ness  of  the  several  books  contained  m  the  Bible,  considered  simply 
as  compositions ;  the  credibility  of  their  respective  authors  will  next 
be  investigated ;  and  their  claims  to  be  received  as  divinely  inspired, 
will  then  be  examined.  In  discussing  these  momentous  topics,  it 
woMid  perhaps  be  the  shorter  way,  to  prove  first  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  incorruptness,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  :^ 
for,  if  its  claims  to  be  received  as  a  divinely  inspired  book  be  ad- 
mitted, no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  divine  inspi-* 
ration,  &c.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make  ample  quotations 
from  it.  As,  however,  the  modem  impugners  of  revelation  have 
directed  their  arguments  chiefly  against  the  Old  Testament,  in  order 
that,  by  impeaching  its  credibility,  tliey  may  with  greater  probability 
of  success  undermine  and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament ;  be- 
cause if  that  be  true,  (the  dispensation  it  contains  being  introductory 
to  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament,)  the  latter,  being  founded 
on  and  perfectite  of  the  former,  must  of  necessity  be  true  also.  By 
adopting  this  arrangement,  it  is  possible  that  some  few  arguments 
may  be  repeated ;  but  the  importance  of  tlie  subjects  discussed  will 
(it  is  hopem  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  apology  for  such  unavoidable 
repetitions.* 

1  This  is  the  method  poraned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
Several  Branches  of  Divinity.  Part  Vll.  Lecturesxzxi. — xzzvii.  Cambridge 
1823,  8vo, 

9  Besides  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  author  has  been  largely  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  chapter  to  the  Collection  of  Boyle  Lectures  in  3  vols.  foIio« 
(London,  1739) ;  particularly  to  the  Lectures  of  Bishops  Williams  and  Lenf ,  and 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  to  Dr.  Leland's  ^*  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation  shewn  from  the  State  of  Religion  m  the  Antient  Heathen  World,*' 
3d  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Glasgow  and  Lon£n,  1819)  ;  and  to  the  same  author's 
masterly  "  View  of  the  Deisticu  Writers."  The  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to 
eonsuh  these  valuable  works,  will  find  a  well-written  **  Comparative  View  of  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed  Religion,"  in  the  second  Tolttme  of  "  Christian  Essays,"  by  the 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks.  London,  1817. 8vo. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

6N    THE    GENUINENESS     AND     AUTHENTICITY     OF   THE    OLD 

AND    NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  I. 

ON   THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY    OF   THE    OLD 

TESTAMENT, 

I.  Great  importance  of  the  question^  whether  tlie  books  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  or  spurious,  —  Genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity defined. —  II.  External  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament,  —  lEstorical  Testimony,  and  the  diaracter  of  the 
Jews, — III.  Internal  evidence,  —  1.  iMnguagCj  style,  and  man- 
ner of  writing,  -^  2.  Circumstantiality  of  the  narrative  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament.  —  IV.  Proofs  of  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch  in  particular. —  1.  From  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  —  2.  From  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Uiw,  —  3. 
From  the  united  historical  testimony  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  —  4. 
From  the  contents  of  the  Pentateudi.  —  V.  Objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch  considered  and  refuted. 

I.  If  the  books,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  written 
by  tliose  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  that  time  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  but  were  written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a 
mucli  later  period,  —  that  is,  if  they  were  supposititious  or  spurious, 
the  history  which  is  related  in  tliem  would  by  no  means  be  worthy 
of  the  great  credit  that  is  given  to  it ;  the  design,  which  pervades 
these  books,  would  have  been  an  imposition  upon  a  later  age,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  that  design  in  the  New  Testament  would  be 
altogether  an  extraordinary  and  singular  occurrence ;  tlie  miracles, 
therein  recorded  to  have  been  antiently  performed,  would  have  been 
the  invention  of  a  later  age,  or  natural  events  would  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  miracles ;  the  prophecies,  asserted  to  be  contained 
in  those  books,  would  have  been  invented  after  the  liistorical  facts 
which  are  narrated  in  them  ;  and,  lastly,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
would  have  approved  and  recommended  the  works  of  impostors. 
Hence  it  is  evident  of  what  great  importance  the  question  is,  whether 
these  books  are  genuine,  that  is,  whether  they  were  uritten  by  the  per- 
'  )se  nam4^  they  bear,  and,  (especially  if  the  author  be  un- 
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known)  about  that  time  which  is  assigned  to  themy  or  at  which  they 
profess  to  have  been  written ;  and  also,  whether  they  are  authentie^ 
that  is,  whether  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened j 
and  in  consequence  possess  authority.  For,  a  book  may  be  genuine 
that  is  not  authentic  ;  a  book  may  be  autlientic  that  is  not  genuine ; 
and  many  are  both  genuine  and  authentic,  which  are  not  inspired. 
The  first  epistle  of  Clement  Bishop  of  Rome  is  genuine,  ha\ing  been 
written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  possesses  no  au- 
tliorily  on  wiiich  we  can  found  any  doctrines.  "  The  history  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  is  genuine,  being  indeed  written  by  Richardson, 
the  author,  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  is  not  autlientic,  being  a  mere 
effort  of  that  ingenious  wTiter's  iiivendon  in  the  production  ol  fictions. 
Again,  the  Account  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages  is  an  autlientic  book, 
tlie  information  being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself  to  the  author ; 
but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  die  real  author  was  Benjamin  Robins,  the 
mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is  appended  to  it.  Hay- 
ley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  genuine  and  authentic  i 
tliey  were  written  by  Mr.  Hayley,  and  the  information  they  contain 
was  deduced  from  the  best  authority."^  But  tlie  poems,  which  bear 
the  name  of  Rowley,  are  neitlier  genuine  nor  authentic,  not  having 
been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, but  being  wholly  die  productions  of  the  unhappy  youth  Chatter- 
ton,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  afterwards. 

In  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  UTitten  is  a  question 
of  fact,  that  can  only  be  answered  by  historical  testimonies.  Tlie?« 
historical  testimonies  are,  1 .  Unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  possess- 
ed both  die  means  of  knowing,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  commu- 
nicate the  truth ;  and,  2.  Certain  marks  which  may  be  discerned  in 
the  subject-matter,  diction,  genius,  and  style  of  the  books,  and  which 
show  that  they  were  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascrib- 
ed, or  about  the  age  to  whwh  they  are  referred.  The  former  are 
termed  external  arguments,  and  the  latter,  internal;  and  as  diese 
two  species  of  testimony  are  universally  admitted  to  be  suflicient  for 
proving  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  or 
Livy,  or  of  any  other  antient  profane  authors,  no  further  testimony 
ought  to  be  required  for  the  solution  of  our  question. 

iL  External  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament, 
1.  As  those  who  were  coeval  widi  any  Hebrew  writer,  and  tran- 
scribed any  book  which  diey  received  from  liis  hands,  and  also  de- 
livered die  same  to  others  to  bo  transcribed,  knew  by  whom  and  at 
what  time  such  book  was  written ;  and  as  these,  having  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  delivered 
such  book  to  their  immediate  descendants,  and  these  again  to  their 
posteritj',  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another  through  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  —  all  these  persons  joindy  testify  that  such  book  is  the  genu- 
ine production  of  the  audior  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of  die  age  in 

which  he  lived. 

-  —  11 "« 

1  Dr!  O.  Oreffory'i  Letters  on  the  Evidonces,  d«.of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol. 
i.  p.  84. 2d  edit 
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2.  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
(especially  in  that  very  remote  age  when  the  first  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written),  could  not  but  remain,  both  more  easily,  as 
well  as  more  certainly,  uncorrupted,  and  be  propagated  with  fidelity, 
because  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  books,  and  also  because  the 
tradition  relative  to  their  origin  was  most  easily  recollected.  And  as 
this  tradition  (which  was  not  communicated  in  die  schook  to  tlieir 
pupils  by  learned  men,  whose  various  conjectures  sometimes  obscure 
truth,  but  in  private  houses  by  fathers  to  their  children^)  was  approv- 
ed, many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  subscribe  to  their  works, 
either  their  names,  or  tlie  age  in  wliich  tliey  lived  ;  but,  where  any  of 
them  did  annex  their  names  to  their  writings,  nothing  further  wus  re- 
quisite than  faidifuUy  to  transcribe  such  notification,  —  a  task  which 
could  be  performed  with  the  utmost  facility. 

3.  In  fact  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews  to  corrupt 
this  very  simple  tradition  :  on  the  contrary,  as  these  books  were  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  estimation  by  much  the  greatef  part  of 
that  people,  they  had  the  most  powerful  motives  for  transmitting  the 
origin  of  these  documents  truly  to  tlieir  posterity.  If,  inileed,  the 
Hebrew  nation  had  been  disposed  to  betray  the  trust  rounded  to 
them,  a  motive  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  tliem  for  propagntiiig 
falsehoods  respecting  tlieir  books,  because  Uiese  contain  such  repeat- 
ed, —  we  may  almost  add  —  such  incessant,  reproofs  and  censures 
of  them,  as  an  unteachable,  inflexible,  and  headstrong  people,  as 
place  their  character  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  But,  not- 
witlistanding,  if  that  people  testify  diat  these  books  are  genuine,  they 
are  witnesses  against  diemselves,  and  dieir  testimony  consequendy  be- 
comes unexcepUonable. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  character  of 
the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  diat  they  have  not  forged  die  Old  Testa- 
ment. Were  a  person  brought  before  a  court  of  jusdce  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  forgery,  and  yet  no  presumpdve  or  positive  evidence  of  his 
guilt  could  be  produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But,  if  die  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  with  die 
character  of  die  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  liis  gene- 
ral principles  and  conduct ;  or,  if  we  were  assured  that  he  consider- 
ed forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable  crime,  it  would  require  very 
strong  testimony  to  establish  his  guih.  This  case  corresponds  ex- 
acdv  with  the  situation  of  the  Jews.  If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  must  have  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and 
dangerous  an  enterprise  by  some  very  powerful  motive.  It  could  not 
be  national  pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does 
not  severely  censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be  die  love 
of  fame,  for  that  passion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  die 
national  character ;  and  the  punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been 
infamy  and  death.    The  love  of  wealtli  could  not  produce  such  a 

foigery,  for  no  wealth  was  to  be  gained  by  it.^ 

^^^—  ■"  III        ^1 

1  Compare  Dent,  xxxii.  7,  8.  and  Psal.  Izxviii.  3—7. 
S  Ency.  Brit.  toI.  zyii.  p.  107.  irt.  Scripturtf  3rd  edit. 
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'  4.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  books  could  not  be 
easily  corrupted  or  lost,  because  a  particular  tribe  among  the  He- 
brews were  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated,  among  other 
things,  for  Uie  express  purpose  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of 
these  historical  documents ;  and  further,  there  were  never  wanting 
men,  belonging  to  tlie  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  —  (for  instance,  those  who  m  more  an- 
tient  times  were  the  governors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and  were 
called,  first,  judges,  and  afterwards  prophets,)  — by  whom  diese 
books  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  because  they  were  diem- 
selves  descended  from  that  very  age,  and  from  these  very  authors* 
Although  the  names  of  some  of  these  audiors,  and  also  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  are  lost  in  oblivion,  yet  as  the  Jews  confess  their 
ignorance,  such  confession  is  an  evidence  that  they  would  not  have 
testified  it,  if  they  had  not  received  it  as  certain  from  tlieir  ancestors. 
In  die  meantime,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books  has  not 
so  entirely  been  neglected,  but  diat  we  have  the  clearest  e\idence 
that  none  of  them  was  written  later  than  die  fijik  century  before  the 
Christian  ffira. 

5.  The  Old  Testament,  according  to  our  Bibles,  comprises  diirty- 
Minc  books,  viz.  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  called  Gene- 
sis, Exodus,  Levidcus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  I  &£  2  Samuel,  1  &£  2  Kings,  1  &t  2  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamen- 
tations, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
But,  among  the  antient  Jews,  they  formed  only  twenty-two  books,^ 
according  to  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which  were  twenty-two  in  ' 
number  ;  reckoning  Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah 
and  his  Lamentadons,  and  the  twelve  muior  prophets,  (so  called  from 
the  comparative  brevity  of  dieir  composidons,)  respecdvely  as  one 
book.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  minute  inquiry  con^ 
ceming  the  authors  of  these  books  :*  but  we  may  state  generally,  that 
the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  coUecled  by  Samuel, 
with  a  very  few  addidons  ;  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Ruth  and  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Samuel, 
were  collected  by  the  same  prophet ;  diat  the  latter  part  of  die  first 
book  of  Samuel,  and  die  whole  of  die  second  book,  were  written  by 
the  prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel,  probably  Nathan  and  Gad ; 
that  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  extracts  from  the  records 
of  succeeding  prophets  concerning  their  own  dmes,  and  also  from  die 
public  genealogical  tables  made  by  Ezra  ;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  coUecUons  of  similar  records,  some  written  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiali,  and  some  by  their  predecessors ;  that  the  book  of 


1  JosephoB,  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  ^  8.    Origen's  Philocalia,  cited  in  EosebiuB's  Iliit. 
Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 
9  This  subject  is  discmsed  infroy  Vd.  IV.  in  tb«  critical  prefkcet  to  each  book. 
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Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew,  who  lived  in  or  near  die 
times  of  the  transactions  therein  recorded,  most  probably  by  Ezra, 
though  some  think  Mordecai  to  have  been  its  audior  ;  tlie  book  of 
Job,  by  a  Jew,  most  probably  Moses ;  die  Psalms,  of  David,  Asaph, 
and  other  pious  persons ;  the  books  of  Proverbs,  die  CanUcles  and 
Ecclesiastes,  by  Solomon  ;  and  the  prophedcal  books,  by  die  prophets 
whose  names  they  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  tesdmony  for  the  audienticity 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  Jews  were  a  more  an- 
dent  people  dian  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  were  for  many  ages 
totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
derive  much  evidence  from  the  historians  of  diose  nadons  :  it  is  to  the 
Jews  principally  that  we  must  look  for  informadon.  The  uniform 
belief,  indeed,  of  all  Chrisdans,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
Chrisdaiiity  to  the  present  dme,  has  considered  the  books  above  enu- 
merated to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament :  and 
the  catalogues  of  diem,  which  were  formed  by  the  author  of  the  sy- 
nopsis attributed  to  Athanasius,^  by  Epiphanius,^  and  Jerome,^  (to- 
wards the  close  of  die  fourth  century,)  by  Origen,^  (in  the  middle  of 
the  third  centur}',)  and  Melito  Bishop  oi  Sardis,^  (towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century,)  all  agree  widi  the  above  enumeradon.  To 
these  we  nlay  add  the  tesdmonies  of  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Aquila,  Tlieodotk)n,  and  Symmachus,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  die  second  century,  and  tha^  of  the  Pescliito  or  old  Syriac 
version,  executed  very  early  in  the  second,  if  not  at  the  ck)se  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Chrisdan  ara.  Here  the  Jewish  tesdmonies  join 
us.  Not  to  enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  several  Tar- 
gums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases'  on  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  compiled  between  die  third  and  ninth  centuries  of  die 
Christian  sera,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonish  Talmud{|or  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Misna  or  Tradidons  of  the  Jews  :  — ^Pliik),  an 
Egypdan  Jew,^  (who  lived  in  die  first  century  of  die  Clirisdan  aera) 
ascribed  canonical  authority  to  no  other  books  dian  those  wliich  are 


1  Athanasii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  pp.  12G-~204.  Dr.  Lardncr  liaH  given  the  most  ma- 
terial extracts  from  this  synopsis,  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Works,  8to. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  2iK),  291 ;  4io.  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

8  HoDrt's.  xxiz.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  122,  et  seq. 

3  In  hid  Prolegus  Galeatus  and  Epist.  ad  PmdinMm. 

4  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  G3Slf  and  in  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  So. 

5  Aimd  Eusebiiun  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

^  Tne  Targfums  here  alluded  to  are  those  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  the 
Tar^um  of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan,  on  the  Pentateuch ;  that  on  the  Cet<3>im,  or  Holy 
writmgs  (comprising  the  books  of  Psalms.  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
Chronicles,  the  Sonr  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther), 
the  Targum  on  the  Megilloth  (comprising  the  five  last  mentioned  books),  three  on 
tho  book  of  Esther,  and  one  on  the  books  of  Chronicles.  See  an  account  of  these 
Targums,  infra.  Vol.  U.  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  Sort.  I. 

^  Ue  V  ita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  The  paraago  of  Philo  here  referred  to,  and  also  the 
Other  testimonies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  additional  evi- 
dences fVom  Cliristian  writers)  by  ochmidics,  in  his  elaborate  Historia  Antiqua  et 
VindieUio  Canoiua  Sacri  Veterii  et  Novi  Tcstamenti,  pp.  12^—169.  dvo.  Lipsisr, 
177S. 
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contained  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  alone  were  acknowledged 
by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  testimony  which  is  more  important  than  any 
of  the  preceding :  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Jew» 
ish  priest,  and  also  contemporary  widi  the  apostles.^  Following  the 
enumeration  above  accounted  for,  he  says,  in  his  treatise  against 
Apion,^  "  We  have  not  thousands  of  books,  discordant,  and  contra- 
dicting each  other ;  but  we  have  only  twenty-two^  wliich  comprehend 
the  history  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five 
of  tiiem  proceed  from  Moses  ;  they  include  as  well  the  Laws,  as  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  tlie  time  of  his  (Moseses) 
death.  This  period  comprehends  nearly  tliree  diousand  years. 
From  the  death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of 
Persia  after  Xerxes,  the  Prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  committed 
to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their  days.  The  re- 
maining four  books  contain  Hymns  to  God  (the  Psalms)  and  instruc- 
tions of  life  for  man." 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  I>aw,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psabns,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  expressly 
recognised  before  his  time  by  Jesus  Christ,^  as  weD  as  by  the  subse- 
quent writers  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  therefore  sufRcient 
evidence  that  the  Old  Testament  existed  at  that  time  ;  and  if  it  be 
only  allowed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  person  of  9  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable character,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fair 
conclusk>n,  when  we  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in 
his  time  :  for,  when  he  accused  the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law  of 
no  effect  by  their  traditions,  and  when  he  enjoined  his  hearers  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  mention  tlie  cor- 
ruptions or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  had  existed  in  tliat  age. 
About  fifty  years  before  the  time  of  Christ  were  written  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel  on  die 
Prophets  (according  to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament) :  which  are  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  Uiose 
books  at  that  time. 

We  have,  however,  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  fact  that  its  canon  was  fixed  some  centu- 
ries before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  die  son  of  Siracli,  author 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  pro- 

1  Of  these  Talmuds,  as  well  as  of  tlie  writings  and  character  of  Jo<«ophuH,  a  parti- 
cular account  will  be  found  infhi,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  VII.  **  Josophus  was  born 
about  the  year  37  of  the  Christian  era ;  and,  therefore,  though  much  younger  than 
the  apostles,  must  still  have  been  contemporary  with  many  of  them,  enpeciall}' 
with  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John."  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  107. 

S  Lib.  i.  ^  8.  tom.  ii.  p.  441,  cd.  Havercamp. 

3  Among  very  many  passages  that  might  bo  adduced,  see  Matt.  xi.  13.  and  .x.xii. 
40.  Luke  xvi.  16.  xx.  42.  xxiv.  25.  44.  Acts  i.  20.  iii.22.  vii.  35—37.  xxvi.  22.  and 
xxviii.  23.  Rom.  x.  5.  2  Cor.  iii.  7 — 15.  2  Tim.  iii.  14 — 17.  Hob.  vii.  14.  and  x.  2b. 
On  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  as  referred  to  by  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  tcnti- 
monies  of  Phil,  and  Josephus,  see  further,  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures  in  Divinity. 
Part  VII.  Lectures  zxziii.  and  xzxiv.  pp.  Iz-^'SO. 
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phecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  mentions  these  pro* 
phets  by  name  :  he  speaks  also  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It  like- 
wise appears  from  the  prologue  to  that  book,  that  the  law  and  the 

rophets,  and  other  antient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  period. 

^he  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronologers,  was 
written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  a.  m.  3772,  that  is,  tiDo 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  was  trans- 
lated by  tlie  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  translator,  but  this 
circumstance  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  tlie 
Old  Testament :  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  the  other  books  of  tlieir  fathers,  were  studied  by  his  grandfather ; 
a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  extant  in  liis  time. 

Fifty  years,  indeed,  before  the  age  of  the  autlior  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
or  ttoo  hundred  and  ei^htyhtufo  years  before  the  Christian  sra,  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the  Septuagint, 
was  executed  at  Alexandria,  the  books  of  which  are  the  same  as  in  our 
Bibles ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  we  still  have  those  identical  books, 
which  die  most  antient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine,  —  a  benefit  tliis 
which  has  not  happened  to  any  antient  profane  books  whatever.  Li- 
deed,  as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  antient  date,  except  tliose  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  higher  in 
search  of  testimony.  The  evidence,  indeed,  which  we  have  adduced, 
is  not  merely  that  of  the  more  modem  Jews.  It  is  also  that  of  the 
most  antient,  as  is  manifest  firom  this  circumstance,  tliat  the  later  of 
these  books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be  more  antient,  and 
almost  every  where  cite  them  by  name :  whence  it  is  evident  diat  those 
antient  authors  long  since  received  testimony  from  their  ancestors,  that 
those  more  antient  books  were  the  genuine  works  of  the  audiors  whose 
names  they  bear. 

III.  Strong  —  we  may  add  indisputable  —  as  tliis  external  evi- 
dence of  die  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestionably  is,  the 
internal  evidencey  arismg  from  the  consideration  of  the  lan^age,  style, 
manner  of  uniting,  and  also  from  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narra^ 
tivesy  contamed  in  the  Books  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  is  an  equally  de- 
cisive and  incontestable  argument  for  their  genuineness,  and  also  to 
show  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  invented  by  one  impostor, 
or  by  several  contemporary  impostors,  or  by  several  successive  im- 
postors. 

1.  The  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  used  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  are  internal  arguments  of  their  genuineness  ; 
and  prove  not  only  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  different  per^ 
sons,  but  also  enalle  us  with  precision  to  ascertain  a  time,  at  or  before 
which  they  must  have  been  composed,^ 

1  For  this  view  of  tlie  internal  evidence  of  the  {genuineness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  observations  of  the  profound  and  ingeni* 
ous  philosopher  David  Hurtley  (on  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  iVJ — 104.),  and  of  the  learned 
snd  accurate  professor  Jahn  (introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Federis,  pp.  Id 
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The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  written, 
being  the  language  of  an  antient  people  that  had  little  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours,  and  whose  neighbours  also  spoke  a  language 
which  had  great  affinity  with  their  own,  would  not  change  so  rapidly 
as  modem  languages  have  done,  since  nations  have  been  variously 
intermingled,  and  since  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce  have  been  so 
greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  language  continues  stationary,  there 
must  necessarily  be  some  changes  in  the  period  of  timc^  tliat  elapsed 
between  Moses  and  Malachi.^  If,  therefore,  on  comparing  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  die  Hebrew  Bible,  die  character  and  style  of  the  lan- 
guage are  found  to  differ  (which  critical  Hebrew  scholars  have  proved 
to  be  the  case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  diat  the  different 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  different  and  distant 
periods ;  and  consequendy  a  considerable  argiunent  may  thence  be  * 
deduced  in  favour  of  dieir  genuineness.  Further,  the  books  of  die 
Old  Testament  have  too  considerable  a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the 
work  eidier  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew  he  must  have  been  on  account  of 
the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contenijiorar}'  Jews.  If,  therefore, 
they  be  all  forgeries,  there  must  have  been  a  succession  of  iinj)ostors 
in. different  ages,  who  have  concurred  to  imjwse  u|)on  posterity,  which 
is  inconceivable.  To  suppose  part  to  be  forged,  and  part  to  be  genu- 
ine, is  very  harsh ;  neither  would  this  supposition,  if  admitted,  be  sa- 
tisfactory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living  lan- 
guage soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  after  it  was  become  a  dead  lan- 
guage. All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must,  therefore,  be  nearly 
as  antient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  since  they  could  not  all 
be  written  in  the  same  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  antient, 
which  woidd  bring  us  back  again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  impos- 
tors. Lasdy,  the  simplicity  of  style  and  unaffected  manner  of  writing, 
which  pervade  all  die  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (uidi  the  exception 
of  such  parts  as  are  poetical  and  prophetical),  are  a  ver}-  strong  evi- 
dence of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of  the  suitableness  of  tliis 
circumstance  to  the  time's  of  the  supposed  authors. 

2.  2%c  very  great  number  of  particular  circumstances  of  time,  plan^ 
persanSf  fyc.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament^  is  an  argument  both  of 
their  genuineness  and  truth, 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  these  particular 
circumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  die  reader  fully  to  appre- 
hend the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  die  rivers  of 


1  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  E^3rpt,  under  the  direction  of  Mosus,  took 
pluca  in  the  year  of  the  world  li^l3,  or  before  Christ  1401.  Malachi  df'Iivered  bin 
predictions  under  Nehemiah's  second  government  of  Judea,  between  the  years  43(i 
and  420  before  the  Christian  era.  The  interval  of  time,  therefore,  that  elapsed 
between  them  is  between  1071  and  1055  years ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of 
Moees  (▲.  ■.  2555}  b.  c.  1451,  it  is  from  1015  to  10:U  years. 

s  An  aecoont  ot  the  various  changes  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  given,  infra t 
Vd.  II.  pp.  I— 4« 
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Paradise,  die  generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  deluge 
with  its  circumstances,  tlie  place  where  the  ark  rested,  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  dispersion  ot 
mankind,  or  the  division  of  tlie  earth  amongst  the  posterity  of  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  generations  of  tlie  post-diluvian  patriarchs,  with 
tlie  gradual  shortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood,  the  sojoumings 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of 
Canaan  and  the  neighbouring  countries  in  tiieir  times,  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  tlie  state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before 
and  after  Esau's  time,  and  die  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the 
state  of  Egypt  before  Moses's  dme. 

In  die  book  of  Exodus  are  the  jilagues  of  Egypt,  the  institution  of 
the  passover,  die  passage  dirough  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  destruction 
of  Pnaraoh  and  his  host  there,  die  miracle  of  manna,  the  victory  over 
the  Amalekites,  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  law  from  moimt  Sinai, 
many  particular  laws  both  moral  and  ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute  description  of  the  tabernacle,  priests' 
garments,  ark,  he. 

In  Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  with  all  their 
particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second  numberings  of 
the  several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  die  peculiar  offices  of  die 
diree  several  families  of  the  Le\ites,  many  ceremonial  laws,  the  jour- 
neyings  and  encampments  of  the  people  in  die  wilderness  during  forty 
years,  widi  die  relation  of  some  remarkable  events  which  happened  in 
this  period  ;  as  the  searcliing  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korali,  the 
victories  over  Arad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms 
^,  of  the  two  last  among  the  Gadites,  Reubenites,  and  Manassites,  the 
history  of  Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  die  Midianites ; 
all  of  which  are  described  with  die  several  particularities  of  time,  place, 
and  persons. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  recapitulation  of  many  things 
comprised  in  the  three  last  books,  with  a  second  delivery  of  the  law, 
chiefly  the  moral  one,  by  Moses,  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan,  just  be- 
fore his  death. 

In  die  book  of  Joshua,  we  have  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it  among  die 
tribes,  including  a  minute  geographical  description. 

The  book  oi  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  public  transactions, 
with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of  times,  places, 
and  persons,  both  among  die  Israelites,  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
are  noted  widi  particularit}'  and  simplicity. 

In  the  book  of  Rudi  is  a  very  particular  account  of  the  genealogy 
of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances. 

The  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
•contain  the  transactions  of  the  kings  before  the  captivity,  and  govern- 
ors afterwards,  all  delivered  in  die  same  circumstantial  manner.  And 
here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations,  sacred  and  civil,  esta- 
bliblied  by  David,  and  of  die  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
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genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and 
die  lists  of  tlie  persons  who  returned,  sealed,  &£c.  after  the  captivityi 
in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the 
light  in  whicii  we  are  now  considering  things. 

The  book  of  Estlier,  contains  a  like  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
event,  with  die  insUtution  of  a  festival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  Psalms  mendons  many  historical  facts  in  an  inciden- 
tal way;  and  diis,  with  die  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and, 
Canticles,  allude  to  die  mamiers  and  customs  of  andent  Umes  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

In  the  Prophecies  diere  are  some  historical  relaUons ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  die  indirect  mention  of  facts,  times,  places,  and  persons,  is 
interwoven  widi  die  predicuons  in  die  most  copious  and  circumstandal 
manner. 

From  die  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe,  first,  diat,  in  fact, 
we  do  not  ever  find  that  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound 
thus  in  parUcularides.  There  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are 
considerable  particulariues  related,  and  they  always  seem  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great  want  of  Che 
particulars  of  Ume,  place,  and  persons  in  Manetho's  account  of  the 
Cg}'pUan  dynasties,  Ctesias's  of  die  Assyrian  kings,  and  those  which 
the  teclmical  chronologers  'have  given  of  the  andent  kingdoms  of 
Greece  ;  and  agreeably  thereto,  diese  accotmts  have  much  fiction  and 
falsehood,  widi  some  truth :  whereas  Thucydides's  history  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  Cssar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the 
particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  are  mentioned,  are  universally 
esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness. 

Secondly,  a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  would  be  careful  not 
to  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars,  since  diis  would  be  to  put 
into  his  reader's  liands,  criteria  whereby  to  detect  him.  Thus  wo 
may  see  one  reason  of  die  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
which,  in  confirming  that  fact,  confirms  die  proposition  here  to  be 
proved. 

Thirdly,  a  forger,  or  a  relator  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely  furnish 
such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records 
kept  firom  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions  should 
contain  such  lists ;  nay  it  is  natural  to  expect  them  in  diis  case,  from 
that  local  memory  which  takes  strong  possession  of  the  fancy  in  those 
who  have  been  present  at  transactions ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the 
highest  invention  and  greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing 
such  numberless  particularities,  as  are  ahnost  every  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Scriptures. 

Fourdily,  if  we  could  suppose  the  persons  who  forged  die  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  have  furnished  their  readers  with 
the  great  variety  of  particulars  above  mentioned,  notwidistanding  the 
two  reasons  here  alleged  against  it,  we  cannot  however  conceive  but 
that  the  persons  of  those  times  when  the  books  were  published,  must 
by  die  help  of  these  criteria  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries 
iur  falsehoods.    For  these  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as 
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fit  this  time,  and  m  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  establish  the 
(truth  and  genuineness  of  tlie  Scriptures,  as  may  appear  even  irom  this 
chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  conmientators,  sacred 
critics,  and  such  otlier  learned  men  as  have  given  tlie  historical  e\i- 
dences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  they 
would  suffice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were  diere  any  :  whence 
we  may  conclude,  a  fortiori,  that  they  must  have  enabled  the  persons 
who  were  upon  the  spot,  when  the  books  were  published,  to  do  this ; 
and  tlic  importance  of  many  of  tlie  particulars  recorded,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  tlie  precepts,  observances  and  renunciations  enjoined,  would 
furnish  them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  tlie  very  great  num- 
ber of  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &lc.  mentioned  in  tlie  Old 
'  Testament,  is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  trutli,  even  independendy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  these  particulars  widi  Iiistory, 
both  natural  and  civil,  and  with  one  another ;  which  agreement  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter^  as  a  confirmation  of  tlie  credi- 
bility of  the  writers  of  die  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  tlie  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding  arguments 
for  die  genuineness  of  die  Old  Testament  collectively,  attempts  have 
been  made  of  late  years  to  impugn  it,  by  undermining  the  genuhieness 
and  antiquity  of  parUcular  books,  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses  :  for,  as  the  four  last  of  diese  books 
are  the  basi^  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  was  introductory  to 
Christianity,  if  die  Pentateuch  could  be  proved  to  be  neither  genuine 
nor  authentic,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  die  other  books  of 
die  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  and  immediate 
dependence  uix)n  each  other,  must  necessarily  fall. 

That  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  die  great  legislator  of  die  He- 
brews, by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contemporaries,  and  conse- 
quendy  was  not,  nor  could  be,  the  production  of  later  times,  we  are 
audiorised  to  afiirin  from  a  series  of  testimonies,  which,  whether  we 
consider  them  togedicr  or  separately,  form  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as 
can  be  adduced  for  the  productions  of  no  antient  profane  writers  what- 
ever :  for,  let  it  be  considered  what  are  die  marks  and  characters 
which  prove  the  genuineness  and  audienticity  of  the  works  of  any  an- 
tient author,  and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  widi  equal,  if  not 
with  greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

1.  "It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  die  living 
language  of  the  Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  diat  die 
Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general  either  Chaldee  or 
Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  before  the  appearance  of 
our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  Hebrew  original  without 
the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  un- 
dertake a  Greek  translation,  because  diat  language  alone  was  known 
to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that 
every  book  which  is  written  m  pure  Hebrew,  was  composed  either 

1  S«e  Chftpter  in.  Gketion  II.  and  Chapter  V.  Section  n.  urfrm. 
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before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  capti\nty.*  This  being  ad- 
mitted, we  may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend,  tliat  the  period 
wiiich  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  tlie  most  anticnt  and  the 
most  modem  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  considerable  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  tlie  most  anticnt  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  written  a  lengtli  of  ages  prior  to  tlie  Babylonish  captivity.  No 
language  continues  during  many  centuries  in  the  same  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues,  passed  through  the  seve- 
ral stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If,  therefore,  (as 
we  have  already  remarked),  on  comparison,  tlie  several  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  are  found  to  differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also 
in  regard  to  character  and  cultivation  of  language  ;  if  tlie  one  discovers 
the  golden,  anotlier  the  silver,  a  third  a  brazen,  a  fourth  the  iron  age, 
we  have  strong  internal  marks  of  their  having  been  composed  at  dif- 
ferent and  distant  periods.  No  classical  scholar,  independently  of  the 
Grecian  history,  would  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer 
were  written  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the  orations  of  Demostlienes 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  or  the  commentaries  of  Origen  in  the  days  of 
I^scaris  and  Chrysoloras.  For  the  very  same  reason  it  is  certain 
that  the  6ve  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  were  not  written  in 
the  time  of  David,  tlie  psalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,  nor  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  tlie  time  of  Malachi.  But  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  the  book  of  Malachi  could  not  have  been  written  much 
later  than  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  before  that  period,  therefore, 
were  written  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, and  much  earlier  than  these  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to 
Moses.  There  is  no  presumption,  dierefore,  whatsoever,  a  priori, 
that  Moses  was  not  tlie  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch."^  And 
the  ignorance  of  the  assertion,  which  has  lately  been  made  —  that  the 
Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee 
languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with  other  provincial  dia- 
lects and  lano^uages  that  were  spoken  by  adjoining  nations,  by  whom 
the  Jews  had  at  various  times  been  subdued  and  led  captive,  —  is 
only  surpassed  by  its  falsehood  and  its  absurdit}'. 

2.  But  furtlier,  the  five  books  of  Moses  contain  "  a  system  of  cere- 
monial and  moral  laws,  which,  unless  we  reject  the  authority  of  all 
history,  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  depar- 
ture out  of  Egypt  till  tlieir  dispersion  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
These  laws  therefore  are  as  antient  as  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  It 
is  also  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the  Jews  in  every  age  be- 
lieved that  their  ancestors  had  received  tliem  from  tlie  hand  of  Mo- 
ses, and  that  these  laws  were  tlie  basis  of  their  political  and  religious 
institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  people."*'    Things  of 

1  Se«  Doederlein  Institulio  Tbeologi  Chrlfltioni,  sect.  38.  torn.  i.  p.  105.    Norim- 
hergta,  1778. 

s^Bishop  Max8h*s  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Mosei  vindicatedi  pp.  C,  7. 
3  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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private  concern  may  easily  be  counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  a  whole  country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impos- 
sible to  forge  the  civil  and  religious  code  of  tlie  Jews  without  detec- 
tion :  for  tiieir  civil  and  religious  polity  are  so  blended  and  inten^oven 
together,  that  tlie  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  established  at  tlie  same  time,  and  derived  from  tlie 
same  original ;  and  both  togetlier  evince  the  impossibility  of  any  for- 
gery more  than  either  of  them  could  singly.  The  religion  and  go- 
vernment of  a  people  cannot  be  new  modelled.  Further,  many  of 
the  institutions,  contained  in  the  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  given  to 
the  Jews  by  Moses,  were  so  burthensome,  and  some  of  them  (human- 
ly speaking)  were  so  hazardous,  or  rather  so  certainly  ruinous  to  any 
nation  not  secured  by  an  extraordinary  providence  correspondent  to 
them  — especially  those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year,  the  resort  of 
all  the  males  to  Jerusalem  annually  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and 
the  prohibition  of  cavalry,  —  that  forged  books,  containing  such  pre- 
cepts, would  have  been  rejected  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  As 
tlie  whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositories  and  keepers  of 
tlieir  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  with  such  mo- 
tives to  reject,  and  such  opportunities  of  detecting,  tlie  forgery  of  the 
books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  should  yet 
receive  them  and  submit  to  the  heavy  yoke  imposed  by  the  laws  con- 
tained in  them.  That  they  should  often  throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for 
a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  authority  of  tlieir  law,  though  suf- 
ficiently eiidenced,  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  from  what  we  see 
and  feel  in  ourselves  and  others  every  day  :  but  that  ^ey  should  re- 
turn and  repent  and  submit  to  it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by 
Moses,  and  had  the  sanction  of  divine  authority,  is  utterly  incredible. 
<<  We  are  therefore  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  to  acknowledge  eitlicr 
that  tliese  laws  were  actually  delivered  by  Moses,  or  that  a  whole  na- 
tion during  fifteen  hundred  years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  im- 
posture, without  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  tlie  fraud.  The 
Athenians  believed  that  the  system  of  laws,  by  which  tliey  were  go- 
verned, was  composed  by  Solon  ;  and  the  Spartans  attribute  i  their 
code  to  Lycurgus,  without  ever  being  suspected  of  a  mistake  in  their 
belief.  \Vhy  then  should  it  be  doubted,  that  the  rules  prescribed  in 
the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  f  To  deny  it,  is  to  assert  that 
an  effect  may  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  a  great  and  important 
revolution  may  take  place  without  an  agent.  We  have  thereiore  an 
argument  little  short  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that  tlie  substance 
of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  Moses ;  and  that  the  very  word^ 
were  written  by  him,  though  not  .r^o  iiiuttjematically  demonstrable  as 
the  former,  is  at  least  a  moral  certainty.  The  Jews  whose  evidence 
alone  can  decide  in  the  presei»t  instance,  have  believed  it  from  the 
earliest  to  tlie  present  age  :  no  other  person  ever  aspired  to  be  tliought 
the  author,  and  we  may  ventine  to  affirm,  tliat  no  otlier  person  could 
have  been  the  author.  ¥ov  it  is  wholly  incredible,  that  the  Jews, 
though  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  received  in  a  later  age  a 
?5pt  of  writings  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  if  no  history  and  no 
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tradition  had  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his  having  been  the  au* 
thor.^i 

3.  Although  tlie  spirit  of  antient  simplicity,  which  breathes  through- 
out these  books,  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were  fabricated  in  a 
later  age ;  yet,  when  we  add  to  tliis  die  universid  consent  of  those 
persons,  who  were  most  concerned,  and  best  able,  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question,  we  have  an  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  we  believe  other 
nations,  when  they  attest  the  antiquity  and  specify  tlie  authors  of  their 
laws,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  not  give  equal 
credit  to  the  Jews,  whose  testimony  is  surely  as  much  deserving  of 
credit  as  that  of  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  tlie  Romans,  and 
the  Persians,  concerning  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster  v^ 
or  rather,  from  the  facts  we  shall  proceed  to  state,  tliey  are  better  en- 
titled to  belief  llian  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  "  Every  book 
of  the  Old  Testament  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made 
to  it  in  some,  and  it  is  quoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  series  of 
external  evidence  in  its  favour,  which  is  hardly  to  be  cx)nfuted  ;  and 
when  the  several  links  of  this  argument  arc  put  togetiier,  tliey  will 
form  a  chain,  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordinar}-  abilities  to 
break.  In  tlie  first  place,  no  one  will  deny  that  die  Pentateuch  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Clirist,  and  his  apostles,  for  they  not  only  mendon 
it,  but  quote  it.'  *  This  we  admit,'  rq)ly  tlie  advocates  for  die  h)'po- 
thesis  which  jt  is  our  object  to  confute,  ^  but  you  cannot  therefore  con- 
clude that  Moses  was  die  author,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
•  it  was  composed  by  Ezra.'  Now,  unfortunately  for  men  of  diis  per- 
suasion, Ezra  himself  is  evidence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of  assum- 
ing to  himself  die  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he 
expressly  ascribes  the  book  of  die  law  to  Moses ;  *  and  diey  set  the 
priests  in  their  divisions,  and  the  Levites  in  dieir  courses,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Crod,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written  tn  the  book  of 
Moses,^  Further,  die  Pentateuch  existed  before  the  dme  of  Ezra, 
for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon  by  Da- 

i 

1  Bishop  Marsh '«  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  7,  8. 
See*  also  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiv. 
— zix.  The  following  articles  of  the  Jewish  Confession  of  Faith  sufliciently  attest 
how  firmly  the  Jews  believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses. 

7  I  firmly  believe,  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Moses  our  master  (God  rest  his 
soul  in  peace)  are  true ;  and  tliat  ne  is  the  father  of  all  the  sages,  whether  they 
went  before  or  came  afler  him. 

^  1  firmly  helirvt,  that  the.  la  it  which  we  have  notq  m  our  hands  iras  given  by 
Mosejt ;  Golf  rest  his  soul  in  peace  !  —  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  pp.  245, 
24G. 

2  Stiningfleet's  Origines  SarriP,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  $vi.  vii. 

3  Matt.  V.  27.  Mark  x.  3.  xii.  20.  Luke  z.  25.  xxiv.  44.  John  vii.  19.  viii.  5 
Acts  xxviii.  23.   1  Cor.  ix.  0.    2  Cor.  iii.  1."). 

^  Eira  vi.  IH.  See  also  Ezra  iii.  1.  and  Nehemiah  xiii.  1.  The  Law  of  ^foscs,  the 
Mrvant  of  God,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Malaelii,  the  contemporary  of  VWrn..  See 
Mai.  iv.  4.  The  learned  Abbadie  has  shown  at  cousidorable  len^h  that  Ezra  could 
not  and  did  not  forge  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  it  was  extant  long  before  liis  time  : 
but  his  arguments  do  not  admit  of  abridgment .  See  his  Tr.iite  de  l;i  Vorit6  de  la 
Rflisrion  Chrctienne,  t^^m.  i.  pp.  ni*i~.3:^»». 
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fiiel  (ix.  11 — 13.)  B.  c.  537  or  53S.  Long  before  that  event,  it  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.)  b.  c.  624,  and 
was  then  of  such  acknowledged  authority,  that  the  perusal  of  it  occa- 
sioned an  immediate  reformation  of  the  religioue  usages,  which  had 
not  been  observed  according  to  the  **  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  after 
all  that  is  written  in  tliis  book."  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21.)  It  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  678,  since  a  captive 
Israelitish  priest  was  sent  back  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  2)^)  to 
instruct  tlie  new  colonists  of  Samaria  in  the  religion  which  it  teacnes. 
By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  the  law  was  received  as  genuine, 
and  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity/  as  it  also  was 
by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  both 
nations.^  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
B.  c.  912,  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9.)  wIk)  employed  public  instructors  for  its 
promulgation.  And,  since  the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  book 
of  the  law  both  by  the  ten  tribes,  and  also  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  each  received  it,  before  they 
became  divided  into  two  kingdoms :  for  if  it  had  been  forged  in  a 
later  age  among  the  Jews,  the  perpetual  enmity  that  subsbted  between 
them  and  the  Israelites,  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from  being 
adopted  by  the  Samaritans ;  and  had  it  been  a  spurious  production 
of  the  Samaritans,  it  would  never  have  been  received  by  the  Jews. 
"Tliere  remains,  therefore,  only  one  resource  to  tliose  who  con- 
tend that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  tliat  it  was  written  in  tlie 
period  which  elapsed  between  tlie  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon. 
But  the  whole  Jewish  history,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan, to  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  presupposes  tliat  the 
book  of  tlie  law  was  written  by  Moses."  The  whole  of  the  temi)le 
service  and  worship  was  regulated  by  Solomon,  b.  c.  1004,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  :  as  tlie  tabernacle  service 
and  worship  had  previously  been  by  David,  b.  c.  1042.  Could  So- 
lomon indeed  have  persuaded  liis  subjects,  that,  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  the  worsliip  and  polity  prescribed  by  the  Pentateuch 
had  been  religiously  observed  by  tlieir  ancestors,  if  it  had  not  been 
observed  ?  Could  he  have  imposed  upon  them  concerning  the  an- 
tiquity of  die  sabbath,  of  circumcision,  and  of  their  three  great  festi- 
vds  ?  In  fact,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  forgery  could  have 
been  executed  by  or  in  tlie  time  of  Solomon.  Moreover,  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  extant  in  the  time  of  David  is  evident  from  the  very 
numerous  allusions  made  in  his  psalms  to  its  contents  ;^  but  it  could 
not  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  since  tlie  law  contained  in  the  Pen- 

1  For  a  critical  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  12 — 14. 
infra. 

3  It  is  true  that  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry  ;  but  it  appears  from  2  Kings  iii.  3.  z.  21 — 2d.  xvii.  2B.  and  2 
Chron.  xxxv.  Iti.  that  they  considered  the  religion  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  re- 
ligion. 

3  See  particularly  Psal.  i.  2.  xix.  7—11.  x\.  7,  8.  Ixxiv.  13—15.  Ixxvu.  15—20. 
Izxviii.  1—55.  Ixxxi.  4—13.  cv.  throuffhout.  cvi.  1—39.  czzxr.  8—10.  czxzri.  10— 
90.  and  particularly  the  whole  of  PsaL  cziz. 
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tateuch  forbids  many  practices  of  which  David  was  guihy.  Samuel 
(who  judged  Israel  about  tlie  years,  b.  c.  1100 — 1060  or  1061) 
could  not  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Egypt  which  the  Penta- 
teuch implies;  and  Joshua  (viii.  31. J  plainly  describes  some  such 
book  as  already  extant  in  his  time.  Indeed,  in  the  last  cited  book, 
there  is  one  passage  in  particular,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or,  as  the  Jews  termed  it,  tlie  '  Book  of  tlie  Law,'  existed 
in  tlie  time  of  Joshua  :  —  "  Only  be  tliou  sli-ong  and  very  courageous, 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  all  according  to  the  /atr,  which  Moses 
my  servant  commanded  thee,  —  this  Book  of  the  Law  shall  not  de-   . 

fart  out  of  thy  moudi."  Josh.  i.  7,  8,  (compare  also  xxiii.  6.)  The  '• 
^entateuch,  dierefore,  can  be  attributed  to  Moses  alone  ;  and  this  in- 
direct evidence  from  tradition  is  stronger  than  a  more  direct  and  po- 
sitive ascripdon,  which  would  have  been  tlie  obvious  resource  of 
fraud.  Nor  would  any  writer  posterior  to  Moses,  who  was  contriving 
a  sanction  for  actual  laws,  have  noticed  the  progressive  variations  of 
those  institutes  (compare  Lev.  xvii.  widi  Deut.  xii.  5 — 21.)  as  the 
composer  of  the  Pentateuch  has  done.^  These  considerations  most 
completely  refute  tlie  assertion  of  a  late  writer,*  who  has  affirmed  in 
tlie  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  in- 
dication whatever  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  eidier  in  die 
book  of  Joshua  (one  of  die  most  anticnt),  or  in  die  book  so  called,  of 
Judges,  or  in  die  two  books  entided  Samuel,  or  finally,  in  the  history 
of  the  first  Jewish  kings.  *  Such  a  bold  and  unfounded  assertion  as 
this^  coidd  only  have  been  made,  either  through  wilful  ignorance,  or 
with  a  design  to  mislead  the  unthinking  muhitude. 

Decisive  as  the  preceding  chain  of  evidence  is,  that  the  Penta- 
teuch is  the  undoubted  work  of  Moses,  a  question  has  of  late  years 
been  agitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materials  for  the  history  con- 
tained m  the  book  of  Genesis  which  commenced  so  many  ages  be- 
fore he  was  bom  ?  To  this  inquirj',  the  following  very  satisfactory 
answers  may  be  given  : 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  these  important  records 
could  have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to  die  time  of  Mosesi 
viz.  writing,  tradition,  and  divine  revelation.  In  the  antediluvian 
world,  when  the  life  of  man  was  so  protracted,  there  was,  compara- 
tively, litde  need  for  writing.  Tradition  answered  every  purpose 
to  which  writuig  in  any  kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient ; 
and  the  necessity  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events 
could  scarcely  have  suggested  itself;  as,  during  those  times,  diere 
could  be  litde  danger  apprehended  of  any  important  fact  becoming 
obsolete,  its  history  having  to  pass  dirough  very  few  hands,  and  aU 

1  Bp.  Manh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Mohob  vindicated,  pp.  9 — 10. 
The  ar^ments  aboye  stated  are  more  fully  considered  and  elucidated  in  Mr.  Fa- 
ber's  Horae  Mosaicie,  vol.  i.  pp.  305 — 336.  Tlie  very  numerous  texts  in  which  the 
Pentateuch  is  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  old  Testament,  svhatqutiU  to  Moses f  aro 
nren  at  length  by  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  prop.  4.  cap.  i.  (torn.  i.  pp.  GS-^ 
iZ.  8to.)  ;  Dr.  Graves,  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  19 — 34 ;  and  Prof.  Jahn, 
iBtrod.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  209—314. 221—224. 

*  M.  Volney. 
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these  friends  and  relatives  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  terms :  for 
they  lived  in  an  insulated  state,  under  a  patriarchal  government. 
Tlius  it  was  easy  for  Moses  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all  he  re- 
lates in  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  was 
but  one  man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  liistory  of 
this  period  of  1656  years.  Adam  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  930, 
and  Lamech  the  fatlier  of  Noah  was  bom  in  die  year  874  ;  so  that 
Adam  and  Lamech  were  contemporaries  for  fitty-six  years.  Me- 
thuselah, the  grandfather  of  Noah,  was  bom  in  the  year  of  tlie  world 
687,  and  died  in  tlie  year  1656,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam 
and  Lamech  (from  whom  doubdess  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
tliis  history),  and  was  likewise  contemporary  with  Noali  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  In  like  manner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham, 
having  lived  to  converse  uith  both  ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abraham  and 
Joseph,  from  whom  these  things  might  be  easily  conveyed  to  Moses 
by  Amram,  who  was  contemporary  with  Joseph.  Supposing  then, 
all  die  curious  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no 
otlier  audiority  than  tlie  tradition  already  referred  to,  they  would 
stand  upon  a  foundation  of  credibility  superior  to  any  that  the  most 
reputable  of  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin  historians  can  boast. 

Another  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  tlie  source  whence  Moses 
obtained  die  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  offered  of  late  years 
by  many  eminent  critics ;  who  are  of  opinion  Uiat  Moses  consulted 
monuments  or  records  of  former  ages,  wliich  had  descended  from 
die  families  of  the  patriarchs  and  were  in  existence  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  This  opinion  was  first  announced  by  Vitringa,*  and  was 
adopted  by  Calmet  f  who,  from  the  genealogical  details,  the  cir- 
cumstantiality of  die  relations,  the  specific  numbers  of  years  assigned 
to  die  paliuarchs,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  facts  recorded,  con- 
cludes that  Moses  could  not  have  Icarnc^d  die  particulars  related  by 
him  with  such  minute  exactness,  but  from  WTitten  documents  or 
memoirs.  Of  this  description,  he  diinks,  was  the  book  of  Jasher  or 
of  die  Upright,  which  is  cited  in  Josli.  x.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18. ; 
and  he  attributes  the  difference  in  names  and  genealogies,  observable 
in  various  parts  of  scripture,  to  the  number  of  copies  whence  these 
numerations  were  made.  Calmet  further  considers  die  notice  of  a 
batde  fought  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  which 
occurs  in  1  Chron.  vii.  20 — ^22,  as  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  hypothesis  of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  has  been  adopted  in  tliis 
country  by  the  learned  editor  of  Stackhouse's  Histor}'  of  the  Bible ;' 
who,  regarduig  the  current  opinion  of  the  late  invention  of  writing  as 
a  vulgar  error,  tliinks  it  probable  that  die  posterity  of  Shem,  and  per- 
haps also  of  Japheth,  kept  regular  records  of  all  the  remarkable  events 
that  occurred,  as  well  as  memoirs  of  all  those  members  of  Uieir  seve- 
ral families  who  were  distinguished  for  virtue  and  knowledge ;  and 

■  ■■  ■  ^ 

1  Obeervationes  Sacre,  cap.  iv.     S  Commentalre  Litteiale,  torn.  i.  pait  1.  p.  liii. 
3  Bishop  Gleig.    See  his  lotrodaction,  voL  i.  p.  zz. 
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that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  records  were  not  kept, 
in  some  families  at  least  before  the  flood.  Dr.  Gleig  further  con- 
reives  that  the  art  of  writing  was  communicated,  among  others,  to 
Noah  and  his  sons  by  their  antediluvian  ancestors,  and  tliat  it  has 
never  since  been  wholly  lost ;  and  tliat,  if  this  were  the  case,  there 
probably  were  in  the  family  of  Abraham  books  of  Jasher,  or  annals 
commencing  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  if  so,  Moses  might 
have  found  in  tlieni  an  account  of  the  events  wliich  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

On  the  continent  this  h^-potliesis  was  adopted  by  M.  Astruc,' 
who  fancied  that  he  discovered  traces  of  twelve  difl!erent  antient  do- 
cuments, from  which  tlie  earlier  chapters  of  Exodus,  as  well  as  the 
entire  book  of  Genesis,  are  compiled.  These,  however,  were  re- 
duced by  Eichhom'  to  two  in  number,  which  he  aflirms  may  be 
distingui^ed  by  tlie  appellations  of  Eloliim  and  Jehovah  given  to 
the  Almighty.  The  hypothesis  of  Eichhom  is  adopted  by  Rosrn- 
rouller,'  (firom  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddos^) 
and  is  partially  acceded  to  by  Jahn.  To  tliis  hypothesis  tltere  i^ 
but  one  objection,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  a  fatal  one ;  namely, 
the  toiai  silenee  of  Moses  as  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him. 
He  has,  it  is  true,  referred  in  Numbers  xxi.  14.  to  die  "  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Lord  ;"  but  if  he  had  copied  from  any  previously 
existing  memoirs  into  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  it  likely  tliat  such  au 
historian,  every  page  of  whose  unritings  is  stamped  with  every  possi- 
ble mark  of  authenticity  and  integrity,  would  have  omitted  to  specify 
the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  history  ?  Should  the  reader,  how- 
ever, be  disposed  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Vitringa  and  Calniet 
without  tlie  refinements  of  Eichhorn  and  his  followers,  this  will  not  ui 
the  smallest  degree  detract  from  the  genuineness  of  die  book  of  Gcne- 
as.  It  was  undoubtedly  composed  by  Mases,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ceived as  his  by  his  countrymen  in  all  ages.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  he  received  by  inspiration  an  account  of  facts,  which  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  by  natiu^l  means.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  (rod  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  his  work ;  enabled  him  to  represent  them  \iithout 
partiality ;  and  preserved  him  from  being  led  into  mistakes  by  any 
inaccuracy  that  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  annals  which  he 
consulted.  "  If  diis  be  admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whetlier 
Moses  compiled  die  book  of  Genesis  from  annals  preserved  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  wrote  the  whole  of  it  by  im- 
mediate inspiration :  for,  on  either  supposition,  it  is  a  narrative  of  di- 
vine authority,  and  contains  an  audicntic  account  of  facts,  which  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ;    or,  to 

1  ConjeetuTM  inr  les  M^moires  Oriffinaox  dont  il  paroit  que  Mojtm  s'eKt  scrvi 
poor  composer  le  livre  de  la  Genese.  ovo.  Bnizellf  s,  1753. 

S  Einleituiur  in  das  Alte  Testament  (Introduction  to  the  Old  Testaxncut),  part 
iL  4  416.  p.  2&. 

3  Roaenmaller,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  7—12.  Lipsie,*  1795. 

4  In  Us  tranilation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  and  his  critical  remarks. 
VOL.  I.  8 
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use  more  accurate  language,  the  oue  great  but  progressive  scbeme  of 
revealed  religion.*** 

In  addition  to  the  native  testimony  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been 
already  stated,  respecting  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  we  have  the  undisputed  testimony  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  pagan  antiquity;  which  will  have  the  greater 
weight,  as  they  were  generally  prgudtced  against  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Jews. 

Thus,  Manetho,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Strabo,  Justin  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus,  and  Juvenal,  besides 
many  other  antient  writers,  all  testify  tliat  Moses  was  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.^  The  Egyptians,  as  Jose- 
phus  asserts,  esteemed  him  to  be  a  wonderful  and  divine  man :  and 
were  willing  to  have  him  tbouglit  a  priest  of  their  own,  which  cer- 
tainly  was  a  proof  of  their  high  opinion  of  him,  though  mixed  with 
other  fabulous  relations.^  The  great  critic,  Longinus,  extolling  those 
who  represent  tlie  Deity  as  he  really  is,  pure,  great,  and  unmixed,* 
testifies  that  thus  did  the  legislator  of  the  Jews ;  who  (says  be)  was 
no  ordinary  man,  and,  as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke  worthily  of  tho 
power  of  God.  Numenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  Apa- 
mea  in  Syria,  called  Moses  a  man  most  powerful  in  prayer  to  God, 
and  said,  **  What  is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect  ;"^ 
which  sentiment,  whether  just  or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this  pliiloso- 
pher's  liigh  opinion  of  Moses. 

Further,  Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  enemies 
of  Christianity,  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  ac- 
knowledged diat  Moses  was  prior  to  the  Phoenician  historian  San- 
choniathon,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  even  contended 
for  the  trudi  of  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  the  Jews,  from  its  coinci- 
dence with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nor  was  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch  denied  by  any  of  tlie  numerous  writers  against  the  Gos- 

{>el  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  the 
athers  constantly  appealed  to  die  history  and  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  support  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught.  The  power  of  historical  truth  compelled  die  emperor  Julian, 
whose  favour  to  the  Jews  appears  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  to  acknowledge  mat  persons  instructed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  once  lived  among  the  Israelites ;  and  to  confess 
that  the  books  which  bore  the  name  of  Moses  were  genuine,  and 
that  the  facts  they  contained  were  worthy  of  credit.  Even  Moham- 
med maintained  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  revered  the  sancdty  of 
the  Jewish  laws.     Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  others,  give  accounts 

1  Bp.  Gleig*8  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  i.  p.  zzi. 

S  Bishop  mwton  has  collected  aU  the  leaainff  testunonies  above  noticed,  con- 
eernir*^  Moses,  at  length,  in  hi«  Dissertation  on  Moses  and  his  Writings.  Works, 
vol.  i.  pp.  3a— 40. 

3  Josephus  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  $  31. 

4  Longinus  de  Sublimitate,  $  9.  p.  50.  ed.  2da.  Pearce. 

s  Numenius  apud  Clem.  Alexanor.  Stromata,  lib.  i.  $  83.  p.  41.  edit.  Potter.  £a* 
•ebius,  Pn^p.  Evang.  lib.  is.  $  6  et  d. 
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confirming  and  according  witli  the  Mosaic  history.  The  Egyptian, 
Phcenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  relating  the  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  creation,  tlie  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  :^  and  the  lately  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  by  opening  the  treasures  of  die  eastern  world,  has 
confirmed  all  these  traditions  as  concurring  with  the  narradve  m  the 
sacred  history.'    Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies  to  the 

Sinuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  consequently  to  the  character  of 
oses,  his  very  existence  has  been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him 
pronounced  to  be  perfectly  mythological. 

"  To  die  preceding  demonstradon  perhaps  the  following  objecdon 
wiU  be  made ;  '  We  will  admit  die  force  of  your  arguments,  and 
crant  that  Moses  actually  wrote  a  work  called  the  Book  of  the  Law : 
but  bow  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  the  very  work  which  is  now 
current  under  his  name  f  And  unless  you  can  show  this  to  be  at 
least  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.'  To  illustrate 
the  iorce  or  weakness  of  diis  objecdon,  let  us  apply  it  to  some 
andent  Greek  author,  and  see  whether  a  classical  scholar  would 
aUow  it  to  be  of  weight.  *  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  speak  of 
Homer  as  an  andent  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is  true  also  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works,  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  various 
passages  that  we  find  at  present  in  die  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  yet  still 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  poems  which  were  written  by  Homer, 
and  those  which  we  call  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct 
productions.'  Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  UteraUire  would  reply 
to  this  objection,  not  with  a  serious  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of 
contempt ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  silence  an 
opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  convicdon.  But 
sml  more  may  be  said  m  defence  of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Ho- 
mer ;  for  the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  deposited  in  any  temple, 
or  sacred  archive,  in  order  to  secure  thein  from  the  devastations  of 
dme,  whereas  the  copy  of  die  book  of  the  law,  as  written  by  Aloses, 
was  intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenantf  and  read  to  die  people  every  seventh  year.^  Suffi- 
^— ^— ^i^^        '  ■  ■  III 

1  The  topics  hero  briefly  glanced  at,  are  considered  more  fuUy,  infraj  Chapter 
m.  Sect.  K 

3  The  Discoorses  of  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  printed  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  their  Researches,  tho  Indian  An* 
tiqoities,  and  Hutory  of  India,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  may  be  referred  to,  as  containing 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  records.  Mr. 
Corwithen  has  very  abl^  condensed  all  the  information  to  be  derived  from  these 
voluminous  works,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1809,  particularly  in  the 
first  five  discourses. 

3  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi, 
which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  luito  all  the  elders  of  Israel. 
And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying.  At  tho  end  nf  every  seven  years,  in  tho  so- 
lemnity of  the  years  of  release,  in  the  least  of  tnbernAcles,  when  all  Israel  is  como 
to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  in  tho  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalr 
read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearm^.  And  it  came  to  pass,  whon  Mofics 
had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  tJii^  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were 
finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bare  tho  ark-  of  the  covenant^ 
0f  tho  Lord,  saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law.  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  «1' 
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cieot  care  therefore  was  taken,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  the 
original  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production  should  be  substituted 
in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious  production  ever  has  been  substi- 
tuted ill  the  stead  of  the  original  composition  of  Moses,  appears  from 
the  evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  For  as  diese  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  some 
trifling  variations,^  to  which  every  work  is  exposed  by  lengdi  of  time, 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  five  books,  wliich  we  now  ascribe  to 
Moses,  are  one  and  the  same  work  with  that  which  was  translated 
into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  with  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.^  And 
as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period 
wliich  elapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for 
substituting  a  spurious  production  instead  of  the  original  as  written  by 
Moses ;  and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  the  imposture, 
would  have  been  prevented  by  tlie  care  which  had  been  taken  by 
their  lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  tliat  our  present  Pentateuch  is  the 
identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Moses. 

4.  But,  besides  the  external  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
in  favour  of  the  books  in  question,  equally  convincing  arguments 
may  be  drawn  from  their  contents.  The  very  mode  of  writing,  in 
the  four  last  books,  discovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  he  relates ;  every  description,  both  religious  and  poli- 
tical, is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  present  at  each  respective  scene  ; 
and  the  legislative  and  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each 
other,  that  neither  of  them  could  nave  been  written  by  a  man  who 
lived  in  a  later  age.  For  instance,  the  frequent  genealogies,  which 
occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  form  a  strong  proof  that  it  was  composed 
by  a  writer  of  a  very  early  date,  and  from  original  materials.  "  The 
genealogies?  of  the  Jewi^  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of 
names,  in  wliich  die  writer  might  uisert  as  many  fictitious  ones  as 
he  pleased,  retaining  only  some  few  more  conspicuous  names  of  ex- 
isting families,  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  their  being  founded  in 
reality :  but  they  were  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the  original 
stocks,  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  the  Jewish  nation  de- 
rived its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to  be  inserted,  whose  de- 
scendants or  heirs  did  not  exist  in  possession  of  the  property,  wliich 
the  original  family  had  possessed  at  the  first  divbion  of  the  promised 
land.  Tlie  distribution  of  property  by  tribes  and  families  proves, 
that  some  such  catalogues  of  families  as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  existed  at  the  very  first  division  of  the  country ;  tliese 
must  have  been  carefully  preserved,  because  the  property  of  every 
family  was  unalienable,  since,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  die  original 

the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Deut.  zxzi.  d— 11.  24—^.  There  if  a  pa«- 
eage  to  the  same  purpose  in  Joecphus  :  dknhnvat  ha  rmw  awoKtifttrnv  tv  ry  up^  yp^V 
liarwv.    Josephi  Antiquitat.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  f  17.  torn.  i.  p.  185.  ed.  Hudson. 

1  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  aizth  to- 
lome  of  the  London  Polyfflott,  p.  19.  of  the  AnimadvernoneB  Samaritice. 

«  See  Waltoni  Prolegom.  n.  ^  11. 

3  Vide  Namb.  ch.  i.  u.  4b  iii.  and  oppeciaUj  ch.  xxvi.  and  zxxiy. 
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family  at  each  year  of  jubilee.  The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch, 
if  they  differed  from  tliis  known  and  authentic  register,  would  have 
been  immediately  rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole  work.  They 
therefore  impart  to  the  entu-e  history  all  tlie  authenticity  of  such  u 
public  register ;  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  probable, 
that  the  Pentateuch  should  ever  have  been  received  as  the  original 
record  of  the  settlement  and  division  of  Judea,  if  so  important  a  part 
of  it  as  the  register  of  the  genealogies  had  been  kno\ni  to  exist  long 
before  its  publication,  and  to  have  been  merely  copied  into  it  from 
pre-existing  documents. 

"  Again,  we  may  make  a  similar  observation  on  the  geographical 
enumerations  of  places  in  the  Pentateuch ;'  tlie  accounts  constantly 
given,  of  their  deriving  their  names  from  particular  events  and  particu- 
lar persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marches  and  encampments  which 
occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  the  direct  narrative,  when  only  some 
few  stations  distinguished  by  remarkable  facts  are  noticed,  and  after- 
wards at  its  close,  where  a  regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the 
Jewish  camp.  All  this  looks  like  reality  ;  whenever  the  Pentateuch 
was  published,  it  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  except  die. 
account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of  these  names,  and  ol  die  series  of  these 
marches,  had  been  known  to  be  true  by  the  Jews  in  general ;  for  die 
book  states,  that  many  of  these  names  were  adopted  in  consequence 
of  these  events,  from  the  very  time  they  took  place  ;  and  it  also  states, 
that  the  entire  nation  was  engaged  in  these  inarches.  Now,  the  me- 
mory of  such  circumstances  as  diese  cannot  long  exist  without  writing. 
If  die  Pentateuch  was  not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail 
of  these  circumstances,  it  could  not  have  been  received  ;  for,  if  it  was 
published  teng  after  the  events,  and  there  was  no  pre-existing  docu- 
ment of  these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  well  known,  how  could 
it  be  received  as  tnie  i  If  it  was  copied  from  a  known  pre-existing 
document,  how  could  it  be  received  as  being  itself  the  original  f  Be- 
sides, it  is  natural  for  die  spectator  of  events  to  connect  every  circum- 
stance with  the  place  where  it  happened.  An  inveritor  of  fiction  would 
not  venture  upon  this,  as  it  would  facilitate  the  detection  of  his  false- 
hood ;  a  compiler  long  subsequent  would  not  trouble  himself  with  it, 
<»xcept  in  some  remarkable  cases.  The  very  natural  and  ardess  man- 
ner in  which  all  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  the 
Pentateuch,  increases  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  eye- 
witness, who  could  introduce  them  with  ease,  wliile  to  any  body  else 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and  therefore  unnatural ;  since  it  would 
render  his  work  much  more  laborious,  without  making  it  more  in- 
structive. 

"  All  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transactions, 
deeply  interested  in  them,  recording  each  object  as  it  was  suggested 
to  his  mind  by  facts,  conscious  he  had  such  audiority  with  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their  attention,  and  utterly 
indiftrent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  those  various  arts  which  are 

*  Vide  Ezod.  xiv.  2.  xv.  27.  xvii.  7.    And  compare  Numbers,  ch.  xx.  xxi.  and 
zxxiii.  xxziv.  xzxv.  *,  also  Deut.  i.  ii.  iii. 
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employed  to  fix  attention  and  engage  regard ;  which  an  artful  forger 
would  probably  have  employed,  and  a  compiler  of  even  a  true  history 
would  not  have  judged  beneath  his  attention.'^^ 

The  frequent  repetitions,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
the  neglect  of  order  in  delivering  the  precepts,  are  strong  proofs  that 
it  has  come  down  to  us  precisely  as  it  was  written  by  Moses,  at  \'ari- 
ous  times,  and  upon  dilSerent  occasions,  during  the  long  abode  of  the 
Israelites  in  tlie  wilderness.  Had  the  Pentateuch  been  re-written  by 
any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  probability  have  been  an  appearance 
of  greater  exactness ;  its  contents  would  have  been  digested  into  bet- 
ter order,  and  would  not  have  abounded  witli  so  many  repetitions. 
To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  no  other  person  than  Moses 
himself  could  write  the  Pentateuch  :  because,  on  comparing  together 
the  difierent  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  there  is  an  exact  agree- 
ment in  die  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  as  well  with  each  other  as 
with  the  difierent  situations  in  which  Moses,  its  supposed  author,  is 
placed.  And  diis  agreement  discovers  itself  in  coincidences  so  minutCj 
$0  latentj  bo  indirect^  and  so  evidently  undesigned^  that  nothing  could 
have  produced  them  but  reality  and  truth,  influencing  the  mind  and 
directing  die  pen  of  the  legislator.* 

"  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus  of  the  conduct 
of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of  Israel  is  such,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  a  writer,  who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at 
large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the  court  of  its  sovereign :  and  the 
minute  geographical  description  of  the  passage  tlirough  Arabia  is  such, 
as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man  like  Moses,  who  had  spent 
forty  years  in  die  land  of  Midian.  The  language  itself  is  a  proof  of 
its  high  antiquity,  wliich  appears  pardy  from  the  great  simplicity  of 
die  style,  and  parUy  from  tne  use  of  archaisms,  or  antiquated  expres- 
sions, which  in  the  days  even  of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete.' 
But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  show  diat  the 
Pentateuch  was  UTitten  by  a  man  bom  and  educated  in  Egypt,  is  die 
use  of  Egyptian  words,^  which  never  were  nor  ever  could  have  been 
used  by  a  native  of  Palestine  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  die  very  same  thing  which  Moses  had  expressed  by  a  word  that  is 
pure  Egyptian,  Isaiah,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion, has  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  purely  Hebrew."* 

We  here  close  ihe  positive  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  it  only  remains  therefore  that  we  notice  the  objections  to  it, 
u 

1  Dr.  Gravos's  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  1.  pp.  50 — 53. 

9  These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  a  considerable  length,  and  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner,  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  third  and  fourth  lectures  (on  the  Pentateuch, 
vol.  i.  pp.  (B-—Vi\.)^  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  as  the  argument  would  be 
impaired  by  abridgment. 

^  For  instance,  mn,  ille,  and  nj? j,  puer,  which  are  used  in  both  genders  by  no 
ether  writer  than  Moses.    See  Gen.  xziv.  14. 16.  28.  55.  57.  zzzviii.  21.  25. 

4  For  instance,  -vim,  (perhaps  written  originally  ^rm,  and  the  i  lengthened  into  i 
by  mistake)  written  by  the  lix  avi  or  axth  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  run,  written  by  the  va. 
ii€ti  or  ^t^c(.    See  La  Croze  Lexicon  Egyptiacuro,  art.  AZI  and  OHBI. 

ft  The  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  inM,  (Gen.  xlii.  2.)  Isaiah  (zix.  7.) 
^^xpresses  by  rmp,  for  the  lu  Imlvo  translated  both  of  these  words  by  ox*.  —  The 
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which  have  been  deduced  from  marks  of  a  supposed  posterior  date, 
and  also  fix)m  marks  of  sup|)osed  posterior  inteq)olation,  and  which 
have  so  often  been  urged  with  tlie  msidious  design  of  weakening  the 
authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  date^  it  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  tiie  objections  which  have  been  founded  on  tliem,  are  de- 
rived—not from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  from  modem  translations; 
they  are  in  themselves  so  trifling,  tliat,  were  it  not  for  the  imposing 
manner  in  which  they  are 'announced  by  tliose  who  impugn  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  would  be  utterly  unwortliy  of  notice.  The  following  are 
the  principal  passages  alluded  to  : 

From  the  occurrence  of  die  word  Gentiles  in  the  English  version 
of  Gen.  X.  5.,  of  Israel,  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.,  and  of  Palestine  in  £xo<l. 
xy.  14.  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  those  two  books  were  not  written  till 
after  die  Israelites  were  established  in  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  till  after 
tlie  return  of  the  Jews  from  die  Babylonish  captivity.  If,  however, 
the  objector  had  referred  to  the  original  passages,  he  would  have 
seen,  that  there  was  no  ground  for  these  assertions.  For,  in  tlie  Grst 
place,  the  Hebrew  word  D^ii  (Goimk  in  Gen.  x.  6.  most  frequent- 
ly means  nations  in  general,  and  so  it  is  rendered  several  times  in  this 
chapter,  besides  many  other  passages  in  various  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  style  of  which  proves  that  diey  were  written  before  the 
captivity  :  and  this  word  was  not  understood  of  die  heathen,  that  is, 
of  those  who  had  not  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  un- 
til i^ier  the  captivity}  Secondly,  the  proper  rendering  of  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7.  is,  wrought  foUy  against  Israel,  that  is,  against  Jacob,  who  wa> 
also  called  Israel.  See  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  xxxv.  10.  and  xlvii.  31.  Tho 
preposition  ^  (Beth)  means  against  as  well  as  in,  and  so  it  is  render- 
ed in  Numb.  xxi.  7.  The  name  of  Israel  did  not  become  a  patrony- 
mic of  liis  descendants  undl  more  than  two  hundred  vcars  afterwards. 
Compare  Exod.  iv.  22.  Thirdly,  the  name  of  Palestine  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  being  first  used  by  the  heathen  geographers : 
and  is  given  by  almost  all  translators  of  die  l)ook  of  Genesis,  to  indi- 
cate more  clearly  the  country'  intended,  namely,  that  of  the  Philistines. 
The  Hebrew  word  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  is  ntS^^S  (Pal^SHfTH), 
which  the  Greek  writers  softened  into  naXai^iwi,  and  the  Latin  writers 
into  Palastina,  whence  our  Palestine. 

Deut.  i.  1.  has  been  asserted  to  contain  a  clear  evidence  that  Mo- 
ses could  not  be  the  author  of  that  book.  Tlie  objection  was  first 
made  by  Spinoza,  and  from  him  it  has  been  copied  without  acknowl- 
edgment by  die  modern  opposers  of  die  Scriptures  :  but  it  is  found- 

Authenticity  of  tlie  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  11 — 14.  Sec  also  Jahn, 
Intrad.  ad  Lect.  Vet.  Frvd.  po.  204—309. 

Will  it  be  credited,  that,  alter  the  body  of  evideuce  above  adduced  {the  greatrt 
pmrt  oftokick  has  been  nublUhed  in  the  English,  German,  or  Latin  lantruaircs  for 
mearly  ont  hundred  ana  fifty  years),  the  late  M.  Volncy  should  assert  that  the  bonk 
eif  Genesis  is  not  a  national  monument  of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  monument,  re- 
touched and  arranged  by  the  high  priest  Hilkiah  (who  lived  only  827  years  after 
Moses),  so  as  to  produce  a  premeditated  effect,  both  political  and  religious  ! ' ! 

1  Vontias,  do  HebnismiB  Noti  Teftamentii  p.  44.  dvo.  Lipaie,  17^. 
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ed  on  a  mistranslation,  and  does  not  apply  to  our  authorised  English 
version.  According  to  these  objectors,  the  verse  runs  thus :  ^ese 
be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  beyond  Jordan  in  the 
wUderness,  in  the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea  between  Paran  and 
Tophd  and  l^aban  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab.  And  as  Moses  never 
went  over  Jordan,  they  say  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  lived  on  the  west  side  of  that  rivef,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  Moses.  The  Hebrew  word  ID^D  (BeEBeR)y  liow- 
ever,  is  completely  ambiguous,  signifymg  sometimes  beyond,  and 
sometimes  on  this  side,  or,  more  properly,  at  or  on  the  passage  of 
Jordan.  Thus  in  Joshua  xii.  1.  the  words,  translated  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  ver.  7.  on  this  side 
Jordan  on  the  west,  are  both  expressed  by  the  same  Hebrew  word. 
In  our  authorised  English  version,  tlie  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy 
runs  thus :  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on 
THIS  SIDE  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  fyc.  Tiiis  version  is  agreeable 
10  tlie  construction  which  the  original  requires,  and  which  is  sanction- 
ed by  the  Syriac  translation,  executed  at  the  dose  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  ara  :  die  objection 
above  stated,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  our  authorised  English 
translation.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dr.  Geddes,  and  several  of  tlie  versions  in  the  continental  lan- 
guages, are  all  erroneous. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  interpolation,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  such  passages,  but  B,few 
insertions  can  never  prove  the  whole  to  be  spurious.  We  have  indeed 
abundant  reason  still  to  receive  the  rest  as  genuine :  for  no  one  ever 
denied  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  to  be  the  works  of  Homer,  because  some 
anticnt  critics  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  a  few  verses  are 
interpolations. 

The  interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  however,  are  much  fewer  and 
less  considerable  than  they  are  generally  imagined  to  be  ;  and  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  founded  upon  them  (it  is  observed  by  the 
learned  prelate  to  whom  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted)  may  be 
comprised  imder  one  general  head  —  namely,  ^'  expressions  and  pas- 
sages found  in  the  Pentateuch  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Jnosesy  Tlie  trite  objection,  drawn  from  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, where  an  account  is  given  of  the  death  of  Moses,  is  of  no 
importance  whatever,  and  is  rejected  as  trivial  even  by  those  who 
contend  that  the  Pentateuch  is  spurious.  The  thirty-third  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  has  evident  marks  of  being  the  close  of  the  work,  as 
finished  by  Moses,  and  the  thirty-fourth  was  added,  either  by  Joshua 
or  some  other  sacred  writer,  as  a  supplement  to  the  whole.  But 
tliere  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  m  the  Pentateuch,  which  names 
were  not  given  to  those  cities  till  aiter  the  death  of  Moses.  For  in- 
stance, a  city  which  was  originally  called  I^iaish,  but  changed  its  name 
to  that  of  Dan,  after  the  Israelites  had  conquered  Palestine,  (Judg. 
xviii.  22.)  is  yet  denommated  Dan  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (xiv.  4.) 
The  book  itself  tlierefore,  it  is  said,  must  have  been  written  after  the 
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Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
^ble  that  Moses  originaUy  wrote  Laisli,  and  that,  after  the  name  of 
the  city  had  been  changed,  transcribers,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
substituted  tlie  new  for  die  old  name  ?  This  might  so  easily  have 
happened,  tliat  the  solution  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  in  a  case  where 
tlie  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  word  in  question  arc  so  very 
decisive.^  Anodier  objection  is  taken  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  (xxxv.  21.)  and  Israel  journeyed  ^  and  spread  his 
ient  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar.  Now  Edar  was  the  name  of  a  tower 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  die  audior  of  the  book  of  Gcncsi:? 
therefore,  it  is  said,  must  have  been  at  least  a  contemporary  of  Saul 
luid  David.  But  this  objection  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  for  if 
the  writer  of  diis  passage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in  Jerusalem, 
he  would  have  made  Israel  spread  his  tent  beyond  a  tower  that  pro* 
bably  did  not  exist  till  many  hundred  years  after  his  death.  The 
tower  of  Edar  signifies  literally  die  tower  of  the  flocks ;  and  as  this 
name  was  undoubtedly  given  to  many  towers,  or  places  of  retreat  for 
shepherds  in  the  open  country  of  Palestine,  which  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  was  covered  with  flocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  it 
meant  in  pardcular  a  tower  of  Jerusalem.  In  Exod.  xvi.  35.  we  read 
thus :  —  Jlnd  the  ehildren  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  yearsj  vntil 
they  came  into  a  land  inhabited :  they  did  eat  manna^  until  they  came 
into  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  JVow  an  omer  is  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah.  It  has  been  objected,  diat  this  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  as  die  Jews  did  not  reach  the  borders  of  Canaan, 
or  cease  to  eat  manna,  undl  after  his  death  :  nor  would  Moses  speak 
thus  of  an  omer,  Uic  measure  by  which  all  the  people  gadiered  the 
manna,  an  omer  for  every  man.  It  is  the  language  of  one  speaking 
when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an  ephah  more  generally 
known.  But  to  diis  objection  it  has  been  forcibly  replied  by  Dr. 
Graves,  that  this  is  plainly  a  passage  inserted  by  a  later  hand.  It  foims 
a  complete  parenthesis,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  narrative,  which, 
having  given  a  full  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  manun, 
closes  it  with  die  order  to  Aaron  to  lay  up  an  omer  full  of  manna  in 
the  arkf  as  a  memorial  to  be  kept  for  their  generations.  Tliis  was 
evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating  to  this  matter  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Moses  to  mention  ;  and  he  accordingly  dien  resumes  die 
regular  account  of  the  joumeyings  of  the  people.  Some  later  writer 
was  very  naturally  led  to  insert  the  additional  circumstance  of  the 
time  during  which  this  miraculous  provision  was  continued,  and  proba- 
bly added  an  explanatory  note,  to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  an  omer, 
vrhich  was  the  quantity  of  food  provided  for  each  individual  by  God. 
To  ascertain  it,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

In  like  manner.  Numb.  xxi.  3.  was  evidently  added  after  the  days 
of  Joshua :  it  is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  necessary  to  complete  die 
narrative  of  Moses. 

1  An  example  of  the  Bamo  kind  is  "  Hebron,'*  (Gen.  ziii.  IH.)  which  bcforo  the 
CAnquest  of  Palcttine  was  caUed  Kirjath-Arba,  aa  appears  from  Josli.  xiv.  15.  Thia 
examptle  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 
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Further,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  third  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers — ( JVbti;  the  man  Moses  toas  very  meek 
above  all  the  men  which  loere  upon  the  face  of  the  earth)  —  bear  suf- 
ficient proof  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it ;  and  that  no 
man,  however  great  his  egotism,  could  have  written  such  an  assertion 
of  himself.  If  the  assertor  of  this  objection  had  been  acqua^ted  with 
the  original  of  this  passage,  mstead  of  adopting  it  at  second-mmd  fix>m 
some  of  those  who  copied  it  from  Spinoza  (for  it  was  first  broached 
by  him,)  he  would  have  known  that  the  passage  vms  mistranslated^ 
not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  also  in  all  modem  trans- 
lations. The  word  UJ^  (anov),  which  is  translated  meek^  is  derived 
fi'om  njy  (anoh)  to  act  upon^  to  humble^  depress^  affiictj  and  so  it  is 
rendered  in  many  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  this  sense  it 
ought  to  be  understood  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  which 
ou^ht  to  be  thus  translated.  Now  the  man  Moses  was  depressed  or 
afflicted  more  than  any  man  nOnNH  (HADaMan)  of  that  land.  And 
why  was  he  so  ?  Because  of  the  great  burthen  he  had  to  sustain  in 
the  care  and  government  of  tlie  Israelites,  and  also  on  account  of 
tlieir  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  bodi  against  God  and  himself.  Of 
this  affliction  and  depression,  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  The  very  power  which 
tlic  Israelites  envied  was  oppressive  to  its  possessor,  and  was  more 
than  either  of  their  shoulders  could  sustain.^ 

But  let  the  passage  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ren- 
dered in  our  authorised  English  version,  and  what  does  it  prove  ? 
Nothing  at  all.  The  character  given  of  Moses  as  the  meekest  of  men 
might  be  afterwards  inserted  by  some  one  who  revered  his  memory ; 
or,  if  he  wTote  it  himself,  he  was  justified  by  the  occasion,  wliich  re- 
quired him  to  repel  a  foul  and  envious  aspersion  of  his  character. 

The  most  formidable  objection,  however,  that  has  been  urged 
against  the  Pentateuch,  "  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  die  two  fol- 
lowing passages,  die  one  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  (xxxvi.  31.)  the 
other  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  (iii.  14.)  JTiese  are  the  kingSy 
that  reigned  over  the  land  of  Edom^  before  there  reigned  any 
KING  OVER  THE  CHILDREN  OF  IsRAEL.  And  again,  Jair^  the  son  of 
Mannssehy  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coast  of  Qeshuri^ 
and  Maacathi,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name^  Bashon-havothr 
jair  UNTO  this  day.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  last  clause  in  each 
of  these  examples  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses  :  for  the  one 
implies  a  writer  who  lived  after  tlie  establishment  of  monarchy  in 
Israel,  the  odier  a  writer  who  lived  at  least  some  ages  after  the  set- 
dement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.^  But  if  diese  clauses  themselves 
are  spurious,  that  is,  if  they  were  not  written  by  the  audior  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  inserted  by  some  transcriber  in  a  later  age,  they 
afiect  not  the  authendcity  of  the  work  itself.    And  whoever  impar- 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  in  loc. 

S  Witsius,  in  his  MiciceUanea  Sacra,  p.  125. 8ayi,the  clause  *'  before  there  reined 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  might  have  been  written  by  Moeet ;  bat  be 
cuts  the  knot,  instead  of  untying  it. 
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dally  examines  the  contents  of  the^e  two  passages,  uill  find  that  the 
clauses  in  question  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  a  burden  to 
the  sense,  xhe  clause  of  the  second  example  in  particular  could 
not  possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  verse, 
who,  whether  Moses  or  any  other  person,  would  hardly  have  uxitten, 
**  He  called  tliem  after  his  own  name  unto  this  day.^^  The  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  wrote,  **  He  called  them  after  his  own  name ;" 
some  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  autlior,  the  clause  '^  unto  this 
day"  was  probably  added  in  tlie  margin,  to  denote  that  the  district 
stijl  retained  the  name  which  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this  marginal 
reading  was  in  subsequent  transcripts  obtruded  on  tlie  text.  Who* 
ever  jloubts  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  needs  only  to  have  recourse 
to  the  manuscripts  of  tlie  (xreek  Testament,  and  be  will  find  tlmt  the 
spiuious  additions  in  the  texts  of  some  manuscripts  are  actually  written 
in  the  margin  of  otliers.^ 

So  far,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeaching 
the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  that,  on  tlie 
contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them.  For,  if  this  were  a  compilation 
long  subsequent  to  the  events  it  records,  such  additions  would  not 
have  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as  they  now  are,  from  the  main 
substance  of  the  original :  since  the  entire  history  would  have  been 
composed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views  as  these  additions  were ; 
and  such  explanatory  insertions  would  not  have  been  made,  if  length 
of  time  had  not  rendered  tliem  necessary.^ 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  evidence,  that  "  the  genuine 
textof  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Moses;  and  the 
various  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  it  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  it  has  not  descended  to  the  present  age  without 
some  few  alterations ;  a  circumstance  at  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  tiiousands  of  transcripts  that 
have  been  made  from  it  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years."^ 
Tlie  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  established,  that  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course :  for  so  great  is 
their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  that  if  one 
be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  die  other  must  necessarily  fall. 

I  To  mention  only  two  examples.  The  common  reading  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is 
^r  ««^ruy,  biit  the  Codux  Petavituius  3.  has  rnv  nptantv  in  the  margin,  and  in  one 
of  the  manuacripta  u»ed  by  Bcza,  this  marginal  addition  has  been  obtruded  on  the 
text.  See  his  note  to  this  passaffo.  Another  instance  is  1  John  ii.  27.  where  the 
^[enuine  reading  is  xp(^f 'i  hut  Wctstein  quotes  two  manuscripts  in  which  mnvfim 
u  written  in  the  margin,  and  this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only 
intn  the  Codex  CoveUi  2.  but  into  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 

3  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

3  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  15. 
18.  The  texts  above  considered,  which  were  excepted  against  by  Spinoza,  Le 
Clerc  (who  subsequently  wroto  a  dissertation  to  refute  his  former  objections),  th« 
late  Dr.  Geddes,  and  some  opposers  of  revelation  einco  his  decease,  are  considered, 
discussed,  and  satisfactorily  explained  at  great  length  by  lluot,  Dem.  Evang. 
prop.  iv.  cap.  14.  (torn.  i.  pp.  254--2iJ4).  and  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  hia 
Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  3:'2 — '.■CI.  See  also 
Carpsov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Tost.  pp.  3'$— 11.  Moldenhawer,  Introd. 
ad  Libros  Canomcos  Vot.  et  Nov.  Test.  pp.  IB.  17. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  General  title  of  the  New  Testament.  — II.  Account  of  its  Canon. 
— in.  Genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, —  Their 
authenticity  proved^  1 .  From  the  impossibility  of  forgery  ; 
2.  From  external  or  historical  evidence,  afforded^by  antient 
Jewish^  Heathen^  and  Christian  testimonies  in  their  favour^  and 
also  by  antient  versions  of  them  in  different  languages  ;  —  and  3. 
From  INTERNAL  evidence,  famished  by  the  character  of  the 
writers^  by  the  language  and  style  of  the  rfew  Testament^  and  by 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative^  together  with  the  coincidence 
of  the  accounts  there  delivered^  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

I.  X  HAT  an  extraordinary  person,  called  Jesus  Christ,  flourished 
in  Judffia  in  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  fact  better  supported  and  au- 
thenticated, than  that  there  lived  such  men  as  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
and  Julius  Cesar ;  for  although  their  histories  are  recorded  by  vari* 
ous  antient  writers,  yet  the  memorials  of  their  conquests  and  empires 
have  for  the  most  part  perished.  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana 
are  no  more ;  and  traveUers  have  long  disputed,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  precise  site  of  antient  Nineveh,  tliat  exceeding 
great  city  of  three  days^  journey  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  How  few  vestiges  of 
Alexander's  ^ctorious  arms  are  at  present  to  be  seen  hi  Asia  Minor 
and  India !  And  equally  few  are  the  standing  memorials  in  France 
and  Britain,  to  evince  that  diere  was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Cassar, 
who  subdued  the  one,  and  invaded  the  other.  Not  so  defective  are 
tlie  evidences  concerning  tlie  existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  he 
lived  in  tlie  reign  of  Tilierius  emperor  of  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered 
death  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea,  are 
facts  that  are  not  only  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  every  subsecjuent 
age,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  several  Heathen  writers,  but  also  by 
Christians  of  every  age  and  country,  who  have  commemorated,  and 
still  commemorate,  the  birtli,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  his  spiritual  kingdom,  by  their  constant  and  uni- 
versal profession  of  certain  principles  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally 
constant  and  universal  celebration  of  divine  worship  on  the  Lord's 
day,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  of  the  two  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  die  Lord's  supper.  Tliese  religious  doctrines  and  or- 
dinances they  profess  to  derive  from  a  collection  of  writings,  com- 
posed after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge 
lo  be  divine,  and  to  have  been  written  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity. 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  particular  sect 
or  religion  have  left  some  written  records  of  their  mstitutes,  it  is 
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a  natural  supposition,  that  tlie  first^  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith 
should  have  left  some  writings  containing  tlie  principles  which  it 
requires  to  be  believed,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoins  to 
be  performed.  For  although  they  were  at  first  content  with  the 
oral  publicaUon  of  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  master ;  yei 
they  must  have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  lliat  first  tra- 
dition should  be  altered  after  their  dccea5?e  by  false  teachers,  or  by 
those  changes  which  are  ordinarily  effected  in  the  course  of  time  in 
whatever  is  transmitted  orally.  Besides,  they  would  have  to  answer 
those  who  consulted  diem ;  they  would  have  to  furnish  Christians, 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  with  lessons  and  instmctions.  Thus  it 
became  necessar}"  that  they  should  leave  something  in  writing  ;  and, 
if  the  aposdes  did  leave  any  writings,  they  must  be  die  same  which 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time :  for  it  is  incredible  diat  all  dieir 
wridngs  should  have  been  lost,  and  succeeded  by  suppositiuous 
pieces,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  for  its 
foundation  oidy  forged  or  spurious  writings.  Besides,  it  is  natural 
to  think  the  first  Christians  must  have  received  some  xcriiteny  as 
well  as  some  oral  instruction.  This  conjecture  is  sup])orted  by  the 
unanimous  tesdmony  of  all  the  Chrisuan  churches,  which,  in  every 
age  since  their  establishment,  have  ])rofessed  to  read  and  to  venerate 
certain  books  as  the  productions  of  die  apostles,  and  as  being  the 
foundauon  of  dieur  faith.  Now  every  diing  which  we  know  con- 
cerning the  belief,  worship,  manners,  and  discipline  of  the  first 
Christians,  corresponds  exactly  widi  die  contents  of  die  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  now  extant,  and  which  are  therefore  most 
certainly  the  primiuve  instructions  which  they  received. 

This  collection  of  books  or  writings  is  generally  known  by  die 
appellation  of  H  KAINH  AlAeHKH,  tlie  Nkw  Covenant,  or  New 
Testament  ;  a  tide,  which,  diough  neidicr  given  by  divine  com- 
mand, nor  applied  to  these  writings  by  the  aposdes,  was  adopted 
in  a  very  early  age.^  Although  die  precise  time  of  its  introduction  is 
not  known,  yet  it  is  justified  by  several  passiges  in  the  Scriptures,' 
and  is,  in  particular,  warranted  by  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  the  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  KaivT]  ^^lo^Tpctj, 
the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
which  be  terms  IlaXaia  ^la^ym^  the  Old  Covenant.^  This  appella- 
tion, in  process  of  time,  was  by  a  metonymy  transferred  to  the  col- 
lection of  apostolical  and  evangelical  writings.     The  tide,    "  New 

1  MichaelU's  Introduction  to  the  Now  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  I.  Bisliop  MarKli  in 
m  note  tliinks  it  probable  that  this  title  was  uecd  no  early  as  the  Hccond  century. 
because  tlie  word  tegtamentum  was  used  in  that  nensp  by  the  Latin  Christians  br- 
ibre  the  expiration  of  that  period,  as  appears  from  Tcrtulli.in.  Advorsus  Marcio- 
fiem,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.    But  the  first  instance  in  which  tho  term  xaivji  ita^Kti  nctually 


Lfibros  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  1 — 3;  and  Lcusdcn's  Philologus  llcbrn^o  Grscu. 
p.  1. 

«  MaU.  xxTi.  28.    Gal.  iii.  17.    Heb.  viii.  8.  ix.  15— 20. 

3  2  Cor.  iu.  6. 14. 
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Covenant,"  then,  signifies  tlie  book  which  contauis  the  terms  of  the 
New  Covenant,  upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation  to  ' 
mankind  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which  bestowed  this  title, 
it  is  not  altogether  improperly  rendered  JVew  Testament;  as  being 
that,  in  which  the  Christian's  inheritance  is  sealed  to  him  as  a  son 
and  heir  of  God,  and  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  testator  is  re- 
lated at  large,  and  applied  to  our  benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that 
in  the  Gospel  unspeakable  gifts  are  given  or  bequeatlied  to  us,  ante- 
cedent to  all  conditions  required  of  us,  tlie  title  of  Testament  majr 
be  retained,  although  that  of  Covenant  would  be  more  correct  and 
proper.* 

1 1.  Tlie  writings,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Testament, 
consist  of  twenty-seven  books,  composed  on  various  occasions,  and  at 
different  times  and  places,  by  eight  difierent  authors,  all  of  whom 
were  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ,  viz.  the  Four  Gospels,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  tlie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  fourteen  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Seven  CathoUc  Epistles  (as  they 
are  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,  2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  and  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation,  wliich  likewise  bears  the  name  of  John.  These 
writima  contain  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  propagation  of 
his  religion,  together  with  tlie  principles  of  Christiani^'',  and  various 
precepts  or  rules  of  life.  The  Gospels  were  wTitten  at  various  peri- 
ods, and  published  for  very  different  classes  of  believers ;  while  the 
Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to  those  various  Chris- 
tian communities,  which,  by  the  successful  labours  of  the  Apostles, 
had  been  spread  over  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  then  known  world,  and 
also  to  a  few  private  individuals. 

Different  churches  received  different  books  according  to  their  situ- 
ations and  circumstan^.  Their  canons  were  gradually  enlarged ; 
and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
with  a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a  divine  and  perpetual  standard 
of  faith  and  practice,  these  writings  were  collected  together  into  one 
volume  under  the  title  of  the  "  New  Testament,"  or  die  "Canon  of 
the  New  Testament"  Neither  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  coUection,  nor  the  exact  time  when  it  was 
undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  precisely  infonxH 
ed  concerning  eitlier  of  these  particulars.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to 

I  ■ ■  -        -  -        • — ^ 

1  The  learned  profeisor  Jablonski  has  an  elegant  dissertation  on  the  word  AIA- 
OHKH ;  which,  he  contends,  ought  to  be  translated  Testament^  1 .  From  the  usage 
of  the  Greek  language ;  2.  From  the  nature  of  the  design  and  will  of  God,  which 
is  called  ^lAeHKH  ;  3.  From  various  passafes  of  the  New  Testament,  which  eyi- 
dently  admit  of  no  other  signification  ;  4.  From  the  notion  of  inheritance  or  heir- 
ship, under  which  the  Scripture  frequently  designates  the  same  thinir;  and,  S. 
From  the  consent  of  antimiitj.  JaUonikii  Oposcula,  torn.  ii.  pp.  393— 4b3.  Luf . 
Bat.  1804. 
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know  that  the  principal  parts  of  tlie  New  Testament  were  collected 
before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  or  at  least  not  long  after  tliai 
event.^ 

Modem  advocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  disregard 
of  truth,  have  asserted  tliat  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
were  never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting  of  tlie  council  of 
Laodicea,  A.  D.  364.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  canons  of  this 
council  are  the  earliest  extimt,  which  give  a  formal  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bishops  who  were  present  at  Laodicea  did  not  mean 
to  setde  the  canon,  but  simply  to  mention  those  books  which  were 
to  be  publicly  read.^  Another  reason  why  the  canonical  books 
were  not  mentioned  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  is  presented  in 
the  persecutions,  to  which  die  professors  of  Christianity  were  con- 
stantly exposed,  and  in  the  want  of  a  national  establishment  of  Chris- 
tiamty  for  several  centuries,  which  prevented  any  general  councils  of 
Christians  for  the  purjx)se  of  settling  dieir  canon  of  Scripture.^  Bui, 
though  the  number  of  tlie  books  thus  received  as  sacred  and  canoni- 
cal was  not  in  the  first  instance  determined  by  the  autliority  of  coun- 
cils, we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty  concerning  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity,  for  which  we  have  infinitely  more  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  than  we  have  for  the  productions  of  any  antient  classic 
authors,  concerning  whose  genuineness  and  authenticity  no  doubt  was 
ever  entertained. 

III.  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  genuine 
works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  receive  die  writings  of  Xenophon,  of 
Polybius,  of  Cssar,  Tacitus,  and  Quintus  Curtius ;  namely,  because 
we  nave  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  ages  to  their  genuineness, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  imposition.  This  argument,  Mi- 
chaelis  remarks,  is  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  than  when  applied  to  any  other  writings :  for  they 
were  addressed  to  large  societies,  in  whose  presence  diey  were  often 
read,  and  were  acknowledged  by  diem  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles.   Wliereas  the  most  eminent  profane  writings,  that  are  still  ex- 

l  Of  all  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  maintained  concerninj^  the  person 
who  first  collected  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  general  seems  to 
be,  that  the  several  hooks  were  originally  collected  b^  St.  John  ;  —  an  opinion  for 
which  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  24).  is  very  confidently 

r;ed  as  an  indisputable  authority.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  says  Mosheim. 
,  allowing  even  the  highest  degree  of  weight  to  Eusebius's  authority,  nothing 
further  can  m  collected  from  his  words,  than  that  St.  John  approved  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  added  his  own  to  them  by  way  of  supph'- 
ment.  Concerning  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  new  Testament,  Eusebius  i% 
totally  silent.  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  translated  by  Mr.  Vidal,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
Stoscii,  in  his  learned  Commontatio  Critica  de  Librorum  Nov.  Test.  Canone,  (pp. 
ins,  et  seq,  8vo.  Franckfort,  1755,)  has  given  the  opinions  of  Ens,  Lampe,  Frickiun, 
Dodwell,  Vitringa,  and  Dupin.  He  adopts  the  last,  which  in  substance  corres- 
ponds with  that  above  given,  and  defends  it  at  considerable  length.  Ibid.  pp.  113, 

SC#M. 

S  Lardner*t  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  448.  4to.  edit. 

3  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  or  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  Jono«  on  the 
Caaon,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Oxford,  1798. 
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tant,  were  addressed  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no  persons  at  ail :  and 
we  have  no  autliority  to  afErm  that  they  were  read  in  public ;  on  tlie 
contrary,  we  know  tliat  a  liberal  education  u^s  uncommon,  books 
were  scarce,  and  the  knowledge  of  diem  was  confined  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  eveij  nation. 

Tlie  New  Testament  was  read  over  tliree  quarters  of  the  world, 
while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one  nation  or  to  one  country. 
An  uninterrupted  succession  of  writers,  from  the  apostolic  ages  to 
the  present  time,  (many  of  whom  were  men  of  distinguished  learning 
and  acuteness,)  either  quote  tlie  sacred  writings,  or  make  allusions 
to  them  :  and  these  quotations  and  allusions,  as  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page,  are  made  not  only  by  friends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
Tliis  cannot  be  asserted  of  tlie  best  classic  autliors :  and  as  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  were  made  in  the  second  century,  which 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries  more  were  greatly  multiplied,  it 
became  absolutely  unpossible  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  the 
sacred  text,  unless  we  suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  senti- 
ments, and  languages,  and  often  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other, 
should  all  agree  in  one  forgery.  Tliis  argument  is  so  strofig,  tliat,  if 
we  deny  the  authenticity  oi  tlie  New  Testament,  we  may  witli  a  tliou- 
sand  times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world ; 
—  we  may  even  throw  aside  human  testimony.^  But  as  tliis  subject 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  (for  the  arguments  that  prove  die  au- 
thentkitjr  of  the  New  Testament  also  prove  die  truth  of  die  Chris- 
tian fefigion),  we  shall  consider  it  more  at  length ;  and  having  first 
shown  that  the  books,  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  not  spurious,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  positive  evidence 
for  their  audienticiQr. 

A  genuine  book,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears  as  its  author ;  the  opposite  to  genuine  is  spuri- 
ousj  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  term  it,  pseuaepigraphat^  diat 
wliich  is  clandestinely  put  in  die  place  of  another.  The  reasons 
which  may  induce  a  critic  to  suspect  a  work  to  be  spurious,  are  stat- 
ed by  Michaelis  to  be  the  following  : 

1.  When  doubts  have  been  entertained  from  its  first  appearance  in 
the  world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  as- 
cribed ; — 2.  When  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pretended  audior, 
who  were  able  to  decide  upon  the  subject,  have  denied  it  to  be  his 
production  ;  —  3.  When  a  long  series  of  years  has  elapsed  after  his 
death,  in  wliich  the  book  was  unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  una- 
voidably have  been  mentioned  and  quoted,  had  it  really  existed  ;  — 
4.  When  the  style  is  different  from  that  of  his  oUier  writings,  or,  in 
case  no  other  remain,  diflTerent  from  that  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected ;  —  5.  When  events  are  recorded  wliich  happened  later 
than  the  time  of  the  pretended  author ;  —  G.  When  opinions  are  ad- 
vanced which  contradict  those  he  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other 

writings.     Though  this  latter  argument  alone  leads  to  no  positive 

■  ■■II  ■  -  -  I       11       — 

1  Encycbpflodia  Britannicai  vol.  zvii.  p.  135.  3d  edit. 
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conclusion,  since  every  man  is  liable  to  change  his  opinion,  or, 
through  forgctfuliiess,  to  vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the  same  rela- 
tion, of  which  Josephu.^,  in  iiis  ^Vntiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews, 
affords  a  striking  example. 

Now,  of  all  these  various  grounds  for  denying  a  work  to  be  genu- 
ine, not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New  Testament.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  one  doubted  of  its  au- 
thenticity in  die  period  in  which  it  first  appeared  ;  —  Secondly,  no 
aotient  accounts  are  on  record,  whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spu- 
rious ;  —  Thirdly,  no  considerable  period  elapsed  after  the  deatli  of 
tlie  apostles,  in  which  die  New  Testament  was  unknown ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  ilTienUoned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  die  ac- 
counts of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more  numerous ;  — 
Fourthly,  no  argument  can  lie  brought  in  its  disfavour  from  the 
nature  of  the  style,  it  being  cxacUy  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  aposdes,  not  Auic  but  Jewish  Greek  ;  —  Fifdily,  no  tacts  are  re- 
corded, which  hap})ened  after  their  deadi ; —  Lasdy,  no  doctrines  are 
maintained,  which  contradict  die  known  tenets  of  die  audiors,  since, 
besides  tiie  New  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  in  exist- 
ence. But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  S|X)|^en,  it 
contains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  die 
fathers  of  die  second  and  third  centuries  ;  whose  moralit}'  is  diiferent 
from  that  of  die  Gospel,  which  recommends  fordtude  and  submission 
to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  diat  enthusiasUc  ardour  for  martjrrdom, 
for  which  those  centuries  are  distinguished :  the  New  Testament  also 
alludes  to  ceremonies,  which,  in  die  following  s^ges  were  disused  or 
unknown  ;  all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
a  producdon  of  eidier  of  tliose  centiu'ies.* 

IV.  From  the  preceding  considerations  h  is  evident,  diat  there  is 
not  die  smaF^st  reason  to  doubt  that  these  books  are  as  certainly 
genuine,  as  die  most  indisputable  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
But  diat  the  genuineness  and  authenUcity  of  the  New  Testament  do 
not  rest  on  merely  negative  proof,  we  have-  evidence  the  most  direct 
and  positive  which  can  be  desired,  and  diis  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  die  following  heads;  namely,  1.  The  Impossibility  of  a  foreery, 
arising  from  die  nature  of  the  diing  itself;  —  2,  External  or  /itfto- 
rical  Evidence^  arising  from  die  antient  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Heathen 
festimonies  in  its  favour,  and  also  from  die  antient  vei-sions  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  made  into  various  languages  in  die  very  first 
aees  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant ;  —  and,  3. 
Jbitemal  Evidence^  arising  from  die  character  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  from  its  language  and  style,  from  the  circumstan- 
tiality of  the  narrative,  and  from  die  undesigned  coincidences  of  the  ac- 
counts delivered  in  the  New  Testament  widi  die  history  of  those  times. 
1.  The  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  A  FORGERY,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
ihe  thing  itself,  is  evident. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any 


1  MidiAelis's  IntroductioDi  vol.  i.  pp.  2(>— 30. 
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pbce.  viziere  ther^  ire  p^rrsocs  soccd)-  izHribed  and  weU  qualified  to 
d^cec:  'jjz  ^a^i.-     New  -jx  Jews  vere  die  most  fidem  enemies  of 
Chrici:Lri- :  likv  r»:i  its  sbczccr  »  death :  ihev  persecuted  his  dis- 
cij^c<  ^>J:  in^licj^le  furr :  use  ibe\~  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new 
reilp'c  !z  ii5  bci:.     L'  oe  wTT2r:zs  oi  tise  New  Testameot  had  been 
jbrrf  i.  7rc3f  3CC  "jne  J-e «?  hiv>^  detected  the  imposture  ?    Is  there  a 
s.-f-'T   nsCizce  cc  r>fO'rcL  TOere  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a 
L-?c:~.    ->:g  ±t?  wixic  id-zst  the  tesumoov  of  a  whole  nadon? 
•^  :•-!  —«:  'VkL">2.~2<  c:  Pilescje  cave  receired  the  gospels,  if  they 
':^i   _-*;c  ::ii  >^.:  t:i:  eT:i^^ce  that  Jesus  Christ  really  appeared 
i:*.-*;. .;  -.:«::,  ulL  z<rj:c:r.^'l  -J^  =2irac5es  ascribed  to  him  r  Or  would 
L-'i  :j:^-:_>:<  i:  R:cje  :c  i:  Corr-j;  hare  acknowledged  the  epistles 
t;!!.  :sscd  :.-  -jje.::  15  iie  psculse  works  of  Saint  Paul,  if  he  liad 
r-r-. ; !-  :  !:^a:>-f'i  irj>:a£:  ^leci :     O.  sup^^sisz  any  impostor  to  have 
ir:-:;.-..,:  ne  --..--^i^.ti  iic  c:iei^uaoQ  of  vriiinp  under  his  name, 
cr  rif  :L:rte-<  0:  "Jie  :±-:r  ircccjcs.  is  it  possible  tlut  the)-  could  have 
>>f '  :vv^  viM  .rli^x:;  cccr-ivi*::jaa  b  aS  the  Christian  communides 
c\"  t.-  *^"jv*:*  ?«:■  ."vril  : -:i.rt:r?  ot" 'Jie  siobe  :  We  might  as  well  attempt 
r  :c.*.-^r  i-i:  l>:  i^r.c".  oc'-Jie  r^JbraaikiQ  is  the  invention  of  histori- 
2^-^  i^'.:  i^vt:  DC  re'*:i jita:  i:;uye2ed  ia  Great  Britain  during  the  se- 
»Y  '.:•.:*.  jxcr-ry.  jr  a  F.-ince  duzkxg  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
il"*:  :  :>c  ifti-iC  vvJL-rs  w"<"  ci-e  nioeteeaih  century.*    Indeed,  frwn  die 
uu-nts  of  -.::icr  r.  -  x-ivivioay.  and  jcc£n%  which  ever}*  where  per^-ade 
ilv  wnOBKC^  :v*  :.".*f  x;x>cle^.  w\>  mjiy  be  certain  that  they  would  not 
r^x^?  aiTftvrcfc  1  \vferi  :  x::<j.  if  they  bad  made  the  attempt  in  the 
iivxjcvv:  jLft\  wih«fa  tbe  l-.-4:>  are  siid  u>  have  happened,  everj'  per- 
S.V  vjs:  Mv^  heeu  ser-ji:!**  x>i'  the  fccget}'.     As  the  vohinie,  called 
the  Ni  .r  TesrjL:r:^\-:,  cvx^>c<  *>f  sewni  pieces  which  are  ascribed  to 
ec^i.:  ;vrs.-c>«.  \fv  cxriixx  5;:»^v\?e  it  10  haw  been  an  imposture  ;  for 
il*  uvx  >Ai,:  wr.n:'::  -.ti  cvxxf .t,  ihev  wvwid  not  di&r,  fas  in  a  subse- 
cix'TC  ;vuv  we  ic^.'  <<v  i:\-ii  iimtv  do\  in  sh^ht  matters;  and  if  one 
::u/:  «r.vs'  'iv  w:x\^\  '^hxTe  wvxLxi  not  be  such  a  diversitj*,  as  we  see 
::::  liv  5C\'o  o;'  L>>  ii.nen:ii:  pieces.     If  the  aposdes  were  all  honest, 
likry  nvn?  i:vx^>diKo  of  a  KYxtn' ;  and  if  the}*  were  all  knaves,  diey 
iwfv  mi'ikcS'  i*^  Unxu-  ;»>  rx-iiJcr  nica  virtuous.     If  some  of  them 
were  ixv.c:?:.  ir.vi  iho  rc>:  ch**ats*  the  liner  couU  not  have  deceived 
:he  kviiuT^  ir,  rcfyec:  :.^  i:»::ers  of  iact :  nor  is  it  probable  diat  im- 
(xxstor^  wvxilJ  hi\e  asunnj^uNl  a  iar«er\-  which  would  have  exposed 
;:>t*:n  u?  ii:ii\v  bvv\\\vi\;c:Ke>,     Had  jvirts  of  the  Scripture  been  fa- 
Vrica:c\i  b  :5W  s<vvv..i  or  thirvi  cenniry  by  obscure  persons,  dieir  for- 
icr;c>  u\>uKi  liave  Uva  rejovicd  by  ;ho  inieUigent  and  respectable  : 
aud  if  j^:ou<  and  learned  nHMi  had  forced  certain  passages,  their  frauds, 
Iwwowr  wx?ll  intended,  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  capUous 

1  Witraects  ^so  cKmxvk  bo  ether  iwt;uioe«^  the  attenipc  unsQccenfuUy  made  a 
fpv  TVATP  suwe  br  Mr.  Irvhad.  jur.Kxr.  m  hi*  cf  Vbnied  bhak«;wuiaii  MuiaacrJpts, 
ihe  ubricaui>n  ot^«  hsch  vas  dk4tf«rtr«i  bT  the  Uie  Mr.  >UloM.  in  his  mucerly  "  in- 
^rr  into  the  AutbeciicitT  c4'  the  miieeUuieou*  Papers  and  legal  inttruments 
poMuhea  December  :?4.  IT^v  and  attr^uted  to  $hakspear«,  Qoeen  Eliiabeth,  and 
Hearr  Earl  of  Southampti^a."  ?to.  IammIoq.  17^ 

t  !^ehKlis,  to!  i  p.  ^.    Emcj.  Biit.  v^  a? li.  p.  133. 
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and  insignificant,  wlio  are  ever  prone  to  criticise  their  superiors  in  vir- 
tue or  abilities.  If  tlie  teachers  of  Cliristianity,  in  one  kingdom,  forg- 
ed certain  passages  of  Scripture,  tlie  copies  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
would  discover  such  forgery :  nor  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
obtain  credit  for  such  a  forgery  in  other  nations.  Manhcw,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  their  eos- 
pels,  which  were  written  in  die  former  language,  contain  many  He- 
brew idioms  and  words.  Hence  we  may  be  certain  tliat  tlie  gospels 
were  not  forged  by  diose  early  Christian  writers  or  fathers  (as  mey 
are  called)  who  were  strangers  to  Hebrew,  since  in  such  case  diey 
would  not  abound  with  Hebrew  words ;  nor  by  Justin  Mar^r,  Ori- 
gen,  or  Epiphanius,  since  the  style  of  the  Greek  wriungs  of  these  fa- 
thers differs  from  that  of  die  gospels.  Lasdy,  as  die  New  Testament 
is  not  calculated  to  advance  die  private  interest  of  priests  or  nders,  it 
could  not  be  forged  by  the  clergy  or  by  princes  :  and  as  its  teachers 
suffered  in  propagating  it,  and  as  it  was  not  the  established  religion 
of  any  nation  ior  three  hundred  years,  it  is  perfecdy  absurd  to  sup- 
pose it  the  ofispring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  political  contrivance.  For 
three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  no  man  had  any  thing  to  dread  from 
exposing  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  die  New  Testament ;  because, 
during  that  time,  the  Chrisdans  had  not  the  power  of  punishing  in- 
formers.^ It  was  therefore  morally  impossible,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  that  those  books  could  be  forged. 

2.  Satisfactory  as  the  precedmg  argument  for  the  genuineness  and 
authendcity  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
a  forgery,  unquesdonably  is,  the  direct  and  posidve  tesumony  arising 
from  the  EXTERNAL  or  historical  evidence  is  by  no  means  inferior 
in  decisiveness  or  importance.  This  evidence  is  furnished  by  die 
testimony  of  andent  writers,  who  have  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  by  anUent  versions  of  die  New  Tes- 
tament, in  various  languages,  which  are  sull  extant.  The  booh  of  the 
N'ew  Testament  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian 
tmriters^  as  xodl  as  by  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faithy  who  may  be 
traced  back  in  regular  succession  from  the  present  time  to  the  apostolic 
age.^ 

This  sort  of  evidence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  "  is  of  all  others 
the  most  unquesdonable,  the  least  liable  to  any  pracUces  of  fraud,  and 
is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  die  History 
of  his  own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Clai*endon's 
History.     One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  Histo- 

t  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  150,151.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1705.  The  argument  above,  briefly  stated,  is  urged  at  length  with  much 
force  and  accuracy  by  Abbadie,  in  his  Trait6  de  la  Veritc  de  la  Religion  Chretien- 
ne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  31^—45.    Amsterdam,  1719. 

S  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
inthenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  was  exhibited  chrfmoln^icaUy  from  the  Apos- 
tolic age  Aown  to  tho  fourth  century ;  but  as  the  chronological  scries  of  that  evi- 
dence has  been  cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  it  is  now  traced  lark- 
wards  from  the  fourth  century  to  tne  Apostolic  Age,  for  the  weighty  and  satisfac- 
tory  reasons  (which  do  not  aomit  of  abridgment),  assigned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his 
'*  Course  of  Lectures  on  Divinity ,"  part  v.  pp.  11 — 19. 
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ry  was  extant  at  tlie  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  tliat  it  had  been 
read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  the 
work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as  an  autlientic 
account  of  tlie  transactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of 
tliese  points  a  thousand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as  tlie  book  exist."* 
This  simple  instance  may  serve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who  is  litdc 
accustomed  to  such  researches,  tlie  nature  and  value  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

In  examining  die  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  fadiers,  tlie  learned  Professor  Hug' 
has  laid  down  tiie  foUowing  principles,  tlie  consideration  of  which  will 
be  sufficient  to  solve  nearly  all  tlie  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  tlieir  citations. 

1.  The  antient  Christian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament  with  great- 
er exactness  tliaii  tlie  New  Testament ;  because  the  former,  being 
less  generally  known,  required  positive  qitotalions,  rather  than  va|f;ue 
allusions  and  perhaps  also  evinced  more  erudition  in  tlie  person  who 
appealed  to  its  testimony. 

2.  In  passages  taken  from  the  historical  book^  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  we  seldom  meet  wiili  tlie  identical  words  of  the  author 
cited  :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions  to  circumstances,  or  to  die 
sense,  in  very  many  instances,  from  rendering  evident  both  Uie  origin 
of  die  passage  and  the  design  of  the  author. 

3.  Quotations  from  tlie  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
generally  very  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  audior 
quoted.     In  tliis  case  his  name  is,  indeed,  generally  necessary. 

4.  Li  like  manner,  when  quotations  are  made  from  the  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  audior  cited  is  generally  given, 
especially  when  die  passage  is  not  literaUy  stated. 

5.  The  fathers  often  amplify  sentences  of  Scripture,  to  which  they 
allude  :  in  which  case  Uiey  disregard  the  words^  in  order  to  develope 
tlie  ideas  of  tlie  sacred  writers. 

G.  When  Irenaeus,  and  die  fadiers  who  followed  him,  relate  the 
jff  actions  or  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  diey  almost  always  appeal  to 
;       jQtm,  and  not  to  the  evangelist  whom  diey  copy.     The  Lord  hath 
■i',/  mud  it — The  Lord  hath  done  it  —  are  their  expressions,  even  in 
^        those  instances,  where  the  confonnity  of  their  writings  with  our  copies 
16  not  sufficiendy  striking  to  exclude  all  uncertainty  respecting  the 
source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  sayings  related  by  them.  (This 
remark  is  pardcularly  worthy  of  attendon,  because,  of  all  die  antient 
fadiers,  Irenaius^  is  he  who  has  rendered  die  strongest  and  most  ex- 
press lesumony  to  die  authendcity  of  our  four  gospels,  and  who  has 
consequently  drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discourses  which  he  has 
related  in  his  writings.) 

i  Paloy's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

9  Molaiigen  de  Reliirion,  de  Morale,  ot  de  Critique  Sacrre,  torn.  iv.  pp.  83,  84. ; 
where  Uie  remarks  above jgivcn  are  translated  from  Prof.  Hug's  (German)  Intr*^ 
duction  to  the  writings  of^the  New  Testament. 

3  TJi«  testimony  oflrcnojus  is  given  in  pp.  81?.  64.  infra. 
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7.  Lastly,  it  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten,  that  the  quotations 
of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  witii  our  printed  editions,  or 
our  textus  receptus,  but  witli  tlie  text  of  their  cliurcii,  and  of  tlie  age  in 
which  they  lived  ;  whicli  text  was  sometimes  purer,  though  most  fre- 
quently less  correct  than  oure,  and  always  exhibits  diversities,  in 
themselves  indeed  of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertlieless  would 
be  sufficient  to  disguise  the  phrase  cited  from  readers,  who  should  be 
inattentive  to  or  forgetful  of  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  staled,  we  commence  the  series  of  testimo- 
nies to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  furnished  by  the  quotations  of  antient  Christian  writers,  with  the 
fathers  of  the  yoMr/A  century;  because  from  that  century  downwards, 
the  works  of  Christian  writers  are  so  full  of  references  to  the  New 
Testament,  tliat  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  their  testimonies, 
especially  as  tliey  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of  Scripture  never 
lost  their  character  or  authority  with  llie  Christian  church.  The  wit- 
nesses to  the  genuineness  of  tlie  books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  in  tliis 
century,  are  very  numerous ;  but,  as  it  would  extend  this  chapter  to 
too  great  a  length,  were  we  to  detail  them  all,  it  may  suffice  to  re- 
mark, that  we  have  not  fewer  tlian  ten  distinct  catalogues  of  these 
books.  Six  aeree  exactly  with  our  present  canon  ;  namely,  tlie  lists 
of  Athanasius  (a.  d.  315y  Epiphanius  (a.  d.  370),^  Jerome  (a.  d. 
392),'  Rufinus  (a.  d.  390),"*  Augustine,^  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa 
(a.  d.  394),  and  of  the  forty -four  bishops  assembled  in  the  third  coun- 
cil of  Carthage  (at  which  Augustine  was  present,  a.  d.  397).*  Of 
the  other  four  catalogues,  those  of  Cyril  Bishop  of  Jerusalem'^  (a.  d. 
340),  of  the  bishops  at  tlie  council  of  Laodicea®  (a.  d.  364),  and  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  375),'-*  are 
the  same  with  our  canon,  excepting  tliat  the  Revelation  is  omitted  ; 
and  Philasteror  Philastriu,^^  Bishop  of  Brixia  or  Brescia  (a.  d.  380), 
in  his  list,  omits  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  die  Revelation, 
though  he  acknowledges  both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  various  catalogues,  that  of  Jerome  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble.    He  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was 

1  The  testimony  of  AthonasiuB  will  be  found  at  full  lengrth  in  Dr.  Lardner'fl 
Credibility  of  the  GoBpel  History,  part  ii.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  SWO — *294.  of  the  8vo. 
edition,  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  088 — 406.  of  the  4to.  edition.  The  testimonies,  adduced  in 
Ijardner,  may  likewise  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Professor  Loss's  valunble  work 
on  "  The  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament," translated  by  Mr.  Kingdom,  bvo.  London,  ld04  ;  and  especially  in  C.  F. 
Schmidius's  *'  Ilistoria  Antiqua  et  Vindicatio  Canonis  Sacri  Veteris  Noviquu  Ton- 
tamonti."  tfvo.  Lipsios,  1775. 

2  Laidncr,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311 — 310 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  416—420. 

3  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  v.  pp.  1 — 74  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  531 — o7Ji. 

4  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  v.  pp.  75— 7H  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  57*2—574. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  81 — V-iS  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  57(1 — 51)0. 

6  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  71^,  80  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  574,  575. 

7  Ibid.8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  200— IV)! ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  400—411. 

8  Canon  50.  The  canons  of  this  council  were,  not  long  afterwards,  rocoivod 
into  the  body  of  the  canons  of  tho  universal  church.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp 
308—31 1  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414—41(5. 

*  Lardner,  tivo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  406 — 411 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  460 — 472. 
'»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  400— 5^1  :  4to,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5*22,  523. 
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ordained  Presbyter  by  Paulinus,  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  378,  about 
which  time  he  is  placed  by  Bp.  Marsh,  Dr.  Cave,  and  others,  though 
Dr.  Lardner  (whose  date  we  have  followed)  places  him  about  tlie  year 
392,  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book  of  ilhisu-ious  men.  "  It  is 
well  known  that  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Liatin  fathers  : 
and  he  was  pecidiarly  qualified,  not  only  by  his  profound  erudition, 
but  by  his  extensive  researches,  his  various  travels,  and  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Palestine,  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of  the  several  books, 
which  compose  the  New  Testament.  Of  tliese  books  he  has  given  a 
catalogue  in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  tlie  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
lures.^  He  begins  his  catalogue  (which  is  nearly  at  the  close  of  the 
episde)  with  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions  as  another  work  of  St.  Luke, 
whose  praise  is  in  die  Gospel.  He  says  diat  St.  Paul  wrote  epistles 
to  seven  churches  :  these  seven  churches  are  such  as  we  find  in  the 
titles  of  tlie  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in  our  present  copies  of 
the  New  Testament.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  observes, 
that  most  persons  (namely  in  die  Latin  church)  did  not  consider  it  as 
an  episde  of  St.  Paul :  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  his  own  opi- 
nion was  different.  He  furtlier  states,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timodiy, 
Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  seven  catholic  episdes  he  ascribes  to 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and  expressly  says  that  diey  were  apos- 
des.  And  he  concludes  his  catalogue  with  die  remark,  tliat  the  Rc- 
Teladon  of  John  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words.  This  cata- 
logue accords  with  the  books  which  we  receive  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  the  epistle  to  die  Hebrews.  The  rejection  of  diis  epis- 
de is  a  fact,  which  Jerome  has  not  attempted  to  conceal :  and  diere- 
fore,  as  he  confidendy  speaks  of  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, his  testimony  is  so  much  die  more  in  dieir  favour.  As  we 
are  now  concerned  with  a  statement  of  facts,  it  would  be  foreign  to 
our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  die  causes,  which  induced  die 
Laun  church  to  reject  die  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  But  whatever 
tliose  causes  may  have  been,  tliey  did  not  warrant  die  rejection  of  it, 
in  the  estimation  of  Jerome  himself.  For  in  his  catalogue  of  Eccle- 
siastical writers,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  his  Treatise  of  Illustri- 
ous Men,  and  in  die  article  relating  to  St.  Paul,  Jerome  expressly  as- 
serts diat  St.  Paul  wrote  die  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  And  in  his 
Episde  to  Dardanus,*  alluding  to  the  then  prevailing  custom  in  the 
Latin  church  to  reject  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  he  adds,  "  But  we 
receive  it ;"  and  he  assigns  diis  powerful  reason,  which  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  give  in  his  own  words,  '  nequaquam  hujus  temporis  consuetudi^ 
neniy  sed  veterum  scriptorum  auctoritatem  sequentes.'  —  To  his  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  added  his  revisron 
of  the  Latin  version,  which  revision  contained  die  same  books  as  we 
have  at  present."**     In  diis  revision  Jerome  was  employed  by  Dama- 

1  Tom.  iv.  part  2.  col.  5C8.  ed.  Martianay. 
S  Tom.  ii.  col.  60«. 

3  Bp.  Manh'f  Coume  of  Lectures  on  tho  several  Branches  of  Pivinity,  part  v. 
pp.  20l*3S. 
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sus,  tlien  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  collate  many  antient  Greek  copies  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  by  them  to  correct  tlie  Latjn  version  then 
in  use,  wherever  they  appeared  to  disagree  materially  with  the  true 
original.  This  task,  he  tells  us,  he  performed  with  great  care  in  the 
ibur  Gospels,  about  die  year  384 ;  and  he  made  the  same  use  of  tiie 
Greek  copies  in  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Ejiistles  to  die  Ga- 
latians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  most  probably  also  in 
tus  commentaries  on  die  otlier  parts  of  die  New  Testament. 

The  next  distinguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome,  was  ^usebius, 
Ksliop  of  Caesarea,  who  flourished  in  die  year  315, —  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary learning,  diligence,  and  judgment,  and  singularly  studious 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  received  the  books  of  die  New  Testament 
nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his  various  writings  has  produced 
quotadons  from  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is  his  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of  Chrisuanity 
firom  its  commencement  to  his  own  time  ;  and  having  diligently  read 
the  works  of  Chrisdan  antiquity,  for  die  express  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  wriungs  had  been  received  as  die  genuine  producdons  of 
the  aposdes  and  evangelists,  in  die  third,  fourth,  and  twenty-fourth 
chapters  of  his  third  book,  he  has  particularly  treated  on  the  various 
books  of  die  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  twenty-fifdi  chapter  he  has 
delivered,  not  his  own  private  opmion,  but  the  opinian  of  the  churchy 
tKkkn^mcani  caMc^i^,  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  primidve  Christians.  As  die  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  reduces 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  die  three  following  classes. 

I.  OiuboXo^ujXfivai  rgoupat  (avci^ixoXoT^fisvaj ;  or  akr^ei^  xai  avkousfo)  that 
b,  writings  which  were  universally  received  as  the  genuine  works  of 
the  persons  whose  names  diey  bear.  In  diis  class  Eusebius  reckons, 
I.  The  ibur  Gospels ;  2.  The  Acts  of  the  A|)osiles ;  3.  The  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul ;  4.  The  first  Episde  of  St.  John  ;  5.  The  first  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter.  Tiie  Revelation  of  St.  Jolui  miglit  also  perhaps  be 
placed  in  diis  class,  because  some  diink  its  autliendcity  incoiitroverd- 
ble,  yet  the  majority  leave  die  matter  undetermined. 

II,  AvriX?70fj.£vai  F^a^ai,  diat  is,  writings  on  whose  audiendcity  die 
andents  were  not  unanimous.  According  to  Eusebius,  even  these 
have  die  majority  of  voices  among  the  andents  in  their  favour.  He 
expressly  calls  diem  ^vu^fjubuv  6fM^  roi^  oroXXoi^  (wriungs  acknowledged 
hy  most  to  be  genuine),  and  <ra^  orXft^oi^  rcjv  fxxXfjefia^ixcjv  ^j^-vej(fxofi£vat; 
(received  by  die  majority).  A  few  doubted  of  dieir  audiendcity  ;  and 
therefore  Eusebius  ranks  diem  under  the  class  of  contested  books.  In 
ttiis  class  he  enumerates,  of  die  WTidngs  of  die  New  Testament,  1 . 
The  Episde  of  St.  James  ;  2.  The  Episde  of  St.  Jude  ;  3.  The  se- 
cond Epistle  of  St.  Peter  ;  4.  The  second  and  diird  Episdes  of  St. 
John.  The  Reveladon  of  St.  John,  he  adds,  is  also  by  some  placed 
in  this  class. ^ 

in.  T^'o^ai  rjo^oi,  that  is,  wTitings  confessedly  spurious.     Among 

1  For,  in  early  times,  aome  believed  that  this  work  was  not  composed  by  John 
the  ApoiUc,  but  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some  oihorpenan. 
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these  he  enumerates  the  acts  of  St.  Paul :  the  Sliepherd  of  Hernias ; 
the  Revelation  of  St.  Peter  ;  tlie  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  the  Doctrines 
of  tlie  Apostles ;  and  tlie  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  wliich  may  consti* 
tute  a  fourth  class,  Tfor  die  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  remarkably  perspicuous) ;  viz. 

IV.  Aroflra  xai  6\j(f(fsQri,  (absurd  and  impious) ;  that  is,  wriungs  wliich 
had  been  universally  rg'ected  as  evidently  spurious.  In  tliis  class  he 
includes  the  Grospels  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and  of  Matthias  ;  the  Acts 
of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  aposdes.  These  writings,  says  he, 
contain  evident  errors,  are  written  in  a  style  entirely  difierent  iirom 
that  of  the  aposdes,  and  have  not  been  diought  woitliy  of  being  men- 
tioned by  any  one  of  tlie  anrients.^ 

A  few  years  before  die  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the  year  300, 
Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,*'^  and  Lactantius 
liis  pupil,^  composed,  among  odier  works,  elaborate  vindications  of 
tlie  Christian  religion,  wliich  prove  their  acquaintance  with  die  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  although  they  did  not  cite  diem  by  name, 
because  diey  addressed  dieir  works  to  die  Gentiles.  Lactantius  in- 
deed assigns  tliis  very  reason  for  his  reserve ;  notwithstanding  wliichi 
Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  "  he  seems  to  show  diat  the  Christians  of  that 
time  were  so  habituated  to  die  language  of  Scripture,  'that  it  was  not 
easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use  of  it,  whenever  diey  discoursed  upon 
things  of  a  religious  nature." 

During  the  next  preceding  forty  years,  the  imperfect  remains  of 
numerous  writers'*  are  still  extant,  in  which  diey  either  cite  die  His- 
torical Scriptures  of  die  New  Testament,  or  speak  of  Uiem  in  terms 
of  profound  respect ;  but  the  tesumony  of  Victorinus  Bishop  ef 
Pettaw  in  Germany  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the 
remoteness  of  his  situation  from  diat  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who 
were  Africans.  Victorinus  wrote  commentaries  on  different  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  an  ex^iosiiion  of  some  passages  of  St.  Matdiew's 
Gospel,  a  commentary  on  die  Apocalypse,  and  various  controversial 
treatises  against  the  heretics  of  his  day ;  in  which  we  have  vakiable 
and  most  explicit  testimonies  to  almost  every  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.^ 

Of  all  die  fadiers  who  flourislied  in  the  third  century,  die  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Origen,  who  was  born  in 
Eg}^t  A.  D.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  253.  It  is  said  of 
him,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Christianity  by  what  he 
preached  or  wTOte,  as  by  the  general  tenor  of  liis  life.     So  great,  in- 

1  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  200 — 275 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  355—395. 

2  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1—24  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  244—257. 

3  Ibid.  rtvo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  24— «7 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  257—292. 

4  As  Novatus,  Rome,  a.  d.  251 ;  Dioovsius,  Rome,  a.  d.  259  ;  Commodian,  a.  d. 
270  ;  Anatolius,  Laodicea,  a.  d.  270  ;  l^heognostus,  a.  d.  282  ;  Methodius,  Lycia, 
A.  D.  290  ;  and  Philcas  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt,  a.  d.  296.  Accounts  of  tnesv 
writers,  and  extracts  from  their  testimonies  to  Uie  New  Testament,  are  collected 
and  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner,  (Works,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  or,  vol.  ii.  4to.) 

5  Lardneri  8vo.  vol.  iu.  pp.  280— 303 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88—98. 
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deed,  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  even  among  the  hea- 
tlien  pliilosophers,  that  tliey  dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and  sub- 
mitted tliem  to  his  revisal.^  Of  the  critical  labours  of  Origen  upon 
llie  Scriptures,  we  have  spoken  at  considerable  length  in  a  subsequent 
part  oftliis  Work  f  but,  besides  these,  (which  in  themselves  form  a 
decisive  testimony  to  the  autlienticity  of  the  Scriptures),  he  wrote  a 
three-fold  exposition  of  all  the  books  of  tlie  Scripture,  viz.  scholia  or 
short  notes,  tomes  or  extensive  commentaries,  in  which  he  employed 
all  his  leamuig,  critical,  sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  variety  of  homilies 
and  tracts  for  die  people.  Ahhough  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works 
lias  come  down  to  us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  bears  testimony  to 
the  autlienticity  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  have  it ;  and  he 
is  the  first  writer  who  has  given  us  a  ])erfect  catalogue  of  those  books 
which  Christians  unanimously  (or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them) 
liave  considered  as  the  genuine  and  divinely  inspired  UTitings  of  tlie 
apostles.^ 

Gregory  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,^  and  Dionysius  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,^  were  pupils  of  Origen ;  so  that  their  testimonies  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  in  fact  but  repetitions 
of  his.  In  the  writings  of  Cyprian  Bisiiop  of  Cartilage,  who  flou- 
rished a  few  years  after  Oiigen,  and  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  258, 
we  liave  most  copious  quotations  fi*oin  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.^ 

Further,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century,  there 
are  extant  fragments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which  there  is 
some  reference  to  die  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  Caics, 
sumamed  Romanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,^ 
<]uotes  all  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  as  his  genuine  productions, 
except  tlic  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews,  which  he  has  oniiued  to  enu- 
merate among  the  rest.  Hippolytus  PoRTrEssis  also  has  several 
references  to  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teh^tanient.^  Ammo- 
Nius  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,**  and  Julius 
ArRiCANUs  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  genealojcy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  delivered  by  tlie  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Luke.^' 

From  the  diird  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second^  in  which 
flourislied  Tertdllian,  a  presbyter  of  tlie  church  of  Carthage, 
who  H'as  bom  in  the  year  160  and  died  about  the  year  220.  He 
became   a   Montanist  about  the   year  200;  and  Christian    writers 

1  Ensebiut,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  10. 
3  See  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  $  2.  infra. 
3  Ijardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  442 — 544 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  51Ur-o75. 
•*  Ibid,  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  25 — 57  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  501 — (Kl8. 
*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  57 — 132 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  iMi — 050. 
«  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  133—183 ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3—30. 

"  EuMbini,  Hiat.  Eccl.  Ub.  vi.  c.  20.    Lardner,  dvo.  vol.  u.  pp.  372--379 ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  481 — 484. 
«  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  397-^13 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  405—503. 

9  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  413—430 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  50:^-513. 

10  Euaebius,  Hiat.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  7.    Lardncr,  dvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431—441 ;  4to.  vol, 
I  pp.  513—518. 
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bare  commonly  disdnscubhcd  what  be  wrote  before  that  periods 
and  what  be  published  afterwards.  His  testimony,  however,  to 
tbe  authority  of  the  canooical  Scriptures,  both  before  and  after  he 
embraced  the  tenets  of  Mootanus,  is  exactly  the  same.  He  uni-; 
fbriiily  reco^Dnises  tbe  four  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists 
10  whom  we  ascribe  tliem:  distii^ishing  Matthew  and  John  as 
apt.>$iles«  and  Mirk  and  Luke  as  apostolical  men ;  and  asserting 
the  autbivinr  of  their  writincs  as  insfiircd  books,  acknowledged  by 
ibe  Corisdjin  cfaurcfa  tram  their  original  date.  His  works  are  filled 
with  qiKxauoQS  bv  »a»€^  and  with  long  extracts  from  all  the  writ* 
cics  of  iDe  New  l*e5ument,  except  the  Episde  of  James,  the  second 
Efxs^e  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  Jolm.  But 
it  an  autSor  does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
k»v:<  oc  the  New  Te^scameut,  his  mere  silence  in  regard  to  any 
k-viik  is  3C»  arcuineni  against  it.  Dr.  Lardner  has  observed,  that 
the  >y.:.Tj.ioci>  irxa  tie  small  \xrfurae  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
TemJo^v  an^  both  iooiror  and  more  numerous  than  the  quotations 
irxr  r'oiu  al.  lie  w\vk5  of  Cicero,  in  uTiiers  of  all  characters,  for 
^'\vnL  jLpfriv  Further.  TcnuIUan  has  expressly  affinned  that, 
uk-^;-,-  >e  ftTvor.  lije  Chri^uaa  Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection 
Of'  jlJ  ua'  i»vyx:«  t^xh  Chnsdans  and  Heathens,  witliout  exception. 
A  * .'  :  £?o  JL.WJLTS^  tlvit  in  his  time  there  was  already  a  Latin  version 
o;'  5vV->:  v.r..-:  o;"  the  New  Te^cimeat.  if  not  of  the  whole  of  it :  for,  at 
W<c  '  ,^v  iu^ritx^^  he  appeals  firom  the  language  of  such  version  to 
Lv  i,;,>.T/rk  v<  the  authecrxr  copies  io  Greek.* 

C^v:^\*.uv«L:y  w;:h  Tertialian  was  Cixmest  of  Alexandria,  who 
st*^^*s  x:*  jLcvw::::  o**  the  ccuer  in  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written, 
iixi  C>Xi'>  .i>.:\H5C  lii  tbe  bcobs  of  tbe  New  Testament,  so  often  by 
ujL:.y\  jLvl  ?^N  a:v4V).  t^t  lo  extract  bis  citations  would  fill  a  large 
iw.xv  v^:*  :ri>  \vvaa>e.  As  be  was  tbe  preceptor  of  Origen,  and 
tri^v-.i^v.  r:  ^•:>t"<t  vV  airtheniic  ialbniiatioii.  and  did  not  give  his  assent 
t.^  :>;*  Scr.;K;Lrx^  :::iri  he  had  ftivurately  examined  them,  his  testi- 
vv,^?\  :.^  uxa  a;i:ht"«c<*uy  poss^^^ses  the  greater  weight.- 

THsvvMiLrs  Bi;^hk^  of  Aatiocfa*  \.  D.  ISl,  iu  has  three  books  to 

\,:\V\o::s^  i\xi;d  ottS"  kixtiticKi  the  Scriptures  occasionally,  from  the 

iMr>*.:':;  .vwt  ho  had  in  ww  :  but  iie  has  evident  allusions  to  the 

ii,\s;v  <  %v'  Nlji::hew  aini  Jvihn.  the  Epi^tie  to  the  Romans,  and  the 

Av>n:\uVK.!is»  a  ^vukvof^HY  and  a  nadve  of  Athens,  wIk)  flou- 
r's'\'  i  -'xx::  eie  year  l^i\  is  the  mas:  polished  and  elegant  author 
o^t^ :  .<ixi  ai:::otr:y.  In  his  AjK>k>in"  tor  the  Christians,  presented 
tv>  t'::o  o;:i;vrv>r  >l:i:vu<  Antoninus,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  die  Re- 
surr\v:lon  v^f  iho  Oead«  he  has  indi>putabh*  quoted  the  Gospels  of 


lA-.'»-r.  <vo  X  »:  «  p:»  e:«<^— ^7:  4io.  rol.  i.  »p.  41tU-i:lll     Sir  H.  ^l.  Well- 
\^  '  .'  s  l>::t^N^ur^«^  on  tiie  £videiicet  oftht  Jewisii  and  Christian  ReTelation,  pf. 

H  l.-irv*ner.  ^Jr^^  t.>1  ii.  «p.  dlVv-^l :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  X)^— 412. 

y  lua.  &\u.  wi.  ii.  pp.  ij^o-^m ;  4to.  Toi.  >.  pp.  ;i:^-*3^. 
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Mattliew  and  John,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Epis* 
des  to  the  Corintiiians.^ 

Prior  to  these  writers  was  Irenaus,  who  succeeded  the  martyr 
Poiliinus  in  the  bishoprick  of  Lyons  about  the  year  170,  or  perhaps 
a  few  years  later.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenti* 
city  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  more  important  and  valuable, 
because  he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
Jolin,  and  had  also  conversed  with  many  others  who  had  been 
instructed  by  the  aposdes  and  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Though  he  wrote  many  works,  his  five  books  against  heresies  are 
all  that  remain  :  in  these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  heathen  autliors,  and  the  absurd  and  intricate  notions  of  the 
heretics,  as  well  as  witli  tlie  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. Though  he  has  no  where  given  us  a  professed  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he 
received  as  audientic  and  canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear,  tlie  four  Gospels  (the  authors  of 
which  he  describes,  and  the  occasions  on  whicn  they  were  written), 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  die  EpbUes 
to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  the  first 
and  second  Episdes  to  the  Thessalonians,  die  two  Epistles  to  Ti<* 
mothy,  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (all  which  Episdes  he  has  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  Paul),  the  two  Episdes  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  of  John.  Irenxus  has  alluded  to  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, but  he  is  silent  concerning  the  question,  whether  that  Epistle 
was  WTitten  by  Paul.  We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has 
well  observed,  to  attach  to  his  silence  more  importance  than  it 
deserves.  ''Irensus,  though  born  a  Greek,  was  transplanted  to 
the  LMttn  church,  which  then  rgected  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews. 
If  therefore  he  had  quoted  it  as  authority  in  controversial  writings, 
he  would  have  afiforded  his  adversaries  this  ready  answer,  that  he 
produced  as  authority  what  was  not  allowed  by  his  o\m  church. 
And,  since  he  has  no  where  asserted,  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  the 
author  of  that  episUe,  his  mere  silence  argues  rather  the  custom  of 
the  Latin  church  (as  it .  is  termed  by  Jerome),  than  the  opinion  of 
Irenaeus  himself."^  He  has  quoted  the  Episde  of  James  once,  and 
to  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testimony  is  clear  and  positive :  he  has 
not  only  cited  it  very  often,  but  has  expressly  ascribed  it  to  the 
apostle  John,  and  has  distincdy  spoken  of  the  exact  and  antient 
copies  of  this  book,  as  being  confirmed  by  the  agreeing  testimony 
of  those  who  had  personally  conversed  i^-ith  John  himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  in  one  form  or  other, 
to  every  one  of  die  books  of  the  Now  Testament,  except  the  Episde 
of  Philemon,  die  third  Episde  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude ; 
which,  as  diey  contain  no  point  of  doctrine,  could  not  afllbrd  any  mat- 
ter for  quotations  in  the  particular  controversies  in  which  Irenaeus 


■^»-*« 


1  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180— It*? ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  377—381 
9  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  41. 
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was  engaged,  whose  writings  (it  must  be  recollected)  were  wholly 
corttroversial. 

Considering  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  access  to  tlie  ori- 
ginal sources  of  information,  tlie  testimony  of  Irenaius  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  tlie  New  Testament,  gives  to  such  of  his 
writings  as  are  extant  a  perpetual  interest  and  value  in  the  Christian 
church :  for  his  "  quotations  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  long,  as  to  afford  undoubted  evidence  that  the  books  of  die 
New  Testament,  which  were  known  to  tlie  disciples  of  Polycarp,  are 
the  same  books  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  preceding  remarks  it  may  be  stated,  that  Irenaeus  men- 
tions ^^the  Code  of  the  JVew  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old,'*^  and  caUs 
die  one  as  well  as  the  other,  "  the  Oracles  of  Gody  and  Writings  die-' 
tated  by  his  Word  and  Spin'r."^ 

About  the  year  170,  during  die  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the 
Christians  in  Gaul  suffered  a  terrible  persecution,  particularly  at  VI- 
enne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  affecting  narrative  to  dieir 
brethren  In  Asia.  In  this  epistle,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved 
tlie  greater  part,  there  are  exact  references  to  die  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  Jolin,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  1  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Re\'e- 
lation  of  St.  John.^  In  this  persecution,  Pothinus,  Bisliop  of  Lyons, 
die  predecessor  of  Leiixus,  was  put  to  deadi. 

At  diis  time  also  flourished  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia, 
whom  some  writers  have  conjectured  (but  widiout  any  authority  from 
Christian  antiquity)  to  be  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom 
the  episde  is  directed  in  Rev.  iii.  1 — 6.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
voluminous  wTiter,  as  die  dtles  of  diirteen  treatises  of  liis  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  diough  none  of  them  have  reached  our  dmes,  ex- 
cept a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He  tra- 
velled into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewisli  canon,  and  left  a  cata- 
logue of  die  books  of  die  Old  Testament.  From  die  language  cited 
from  liim  with  regard  to  die  Old  Testament,  as  d'lstinguibhed  from 
die  New,  dicre  is  reason  to  conclude  diat  there  was  then  extant  a 
volume  or  collection  of  books,  called  the  JVcw  Testament,  containing 
die  writings  of  aposdes  and  apostolical  men.  One  of  Afelito's  trea- 
tises was  a  commentar}'  on  the  Reveladon  of  Saint  Jolm.^ 

Hegisippus,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  was  bom  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  centur}',  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle, 
died  ui  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodiis.  He  relates  that,  in  liis 
journey  from  Palesdne  to  Rome  he  conversed  with  many  bishops, 
all  of  whom  held  one  and  die  same  doctrine  ;  and  diat  "  in  every  city 
the  same  doctrine  was  taught,  which  die  law  and  die  prophets,  and 
die  Lord  tcacheth  ;"  in  which  passage,  by  Hhe  Lord^^  he  must  mean 


I  Bp.  Mamh'B  Lectures,  part  v.  43.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iL  pp.  153^180 ;  4to.  rol. 
i.  pp.  :j03-377.    Wellwoodi  Discourees,  p.  227. 

•   ^  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ▼.  c.  1 — 4.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  148—153 ;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  360-302. 

9  Ltrdner.  evo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  146—148 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 
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the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  wliicli  lie  considered  as  con- 
taining tJie  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached  by  Jesus  Cln-ist.^ 

Tati AN  flourished  about  the  year  1 72  ;  he  was  converted  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity  hy  readinp^  the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  absurdities  of  gentilism. 
After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr,  whose  follower  or  pupil  he  is  said  to 
have  been,  Tatian  adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical  tenets,  which 

Se  detailed  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  He  composed  a  Harmony 
the  Gospels,  called  AIA  TESSA PQiV,  of  the  four  ;  in  which  he  is 
charged  with  making  aherations  and  omissions  in  the  Gospels.  £u- 
sebius's  account  of  his  Harmony,  however,  proves  that  in  tlie  earliest 
times  there  were  four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  which  were  in  esteem 
irith  the  Christians.  His  oration  or  discourse  ac;ainst  die  Gentiles, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  useful  of  aU  his  writings,  con- 
tains several  quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  die  Gospels.''^ 

Justin,  sumamed  die  Martyr,  from  his  having  sealed  with  his 
blood  his  confession  of  die  truth  of  die  Christian  religion,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  fadiers  of  the  second  century.  He  was  born  at  Si- 
chem  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of  Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  thi* 
year  89.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity,  a.  d.  133,  flourished 
chiefly  from  the  year  140  and  afterwards,  and  suflered  martyrdom 
in  164  or  167.  He  wrote  several  pieces,  cf  which  only  his  two  apo- 
logies for  the  Christians,  one  addressed  to  die  emperor  Titus  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  the  odier  to  die  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  die 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  (diis  last  is  not  entire),  and  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  have  been  preserved.'  From  diis  dialogue  we 
leanii  that  before  his  conversion,  Justin  had  carefully  studied  die 
Stoic,  Pydiagorean,  and  Platonic  systems  of  philosophy ;  and  that  he 
embraced  Christianity  at  last,  as  the  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy. 
The  sincerity,  learning,  and  antiquity  of  Justin,  dierefore,  consdtute 
him  a  witness  of  the  highest  un})ortance.  He  has  numerous  quota- 
tions from,  as  well  as  allusions  to,  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  uni- 
formly represents  as  containing  the  genuine  and  authentic  accounts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine.  He  terms  them  *  Mcmoirs^^  or 
conmientaries,  ^Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,'  '  Chrisfs  Memoirs,^  ^Me- 
moirs of  the  Apostles  and  their  Companions,  who  have  written  the  his- 
tory of  all  things  concerning  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ ;'  by  which,  he 
evidendy  means  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  Furdier,  in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  die  memoirs  of 
the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  and  exj)Oiind- 
ed  in  die  Christian  assemblies  for  public  worship  :  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Gospels  were  at  diat  time  well  kno\Aii  in  the  world,  and 
not  designedly  concealed  from  any  one.  Tlic  writings  of  Justin  also 
contain  express  references  to  or  quotations  from  the  Acts  of  die  Apo^- 
des,  the  Epistle  to  die  Romans,  the  first  Episdo  to  the  Corinthians. 

^'— ■ r-rr^  r-^ i^i^m^  a. _^ i  — ■ 

5  JLiardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  141 — 145  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  355 — 35i3. 
•  Ensebiiui,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  20.    Larduer,  bvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  135—140  ;  4t«« 
Tol.  i.  pp.  353—355. 
3  Urdner,  8ro.  vol.  ii.  pp.  115--199  :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  341—340. 
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the  Epistles  to  tlie  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians  and  Colossians, 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  book  of  Revelation,  wliich  he  expressly  says  was  written  by  'John 
one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ.'^ 

Anterior  to  Justin,  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia, 
whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and  116.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Polycarp  and  John  the  presbyter  or  elder,  both 
of  tliem  apostolical  men,  if  not  with  the  apostle  John  himself;  conse- 
quently, he  had  access  to  tlie  best  sources  of  information.  He  bears 
express  testimony  to  the  Gospels  of  Mattliew  and  Mark,  which  he 
ascribes  to  those  Evangelists ;  he  has  also  quoted  tlic  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  first  Episde  of  John,  and  afludes  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  weU  as  to  the.  book  of  Revelation. 

We  have  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
autlienticity  of  tlie  New  Testament,  from  the  present  time  backward 
to  the  second  century,  without  the  aid  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (that  is, 
of  tliose  who  were  tlie  immediate  contemporaries  or  disciples,  ac- 
quaintances, or  successors  of  the  apostles),  or  of  any  other  writers 
whose  testimony  can  in  any  way  be  questioned.  "  But  though  we 
have  sufficient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  there  is 
no  reason  for  our  rejecting  them  altogether  as  useless.  When  the 
passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed  only  from  Uieir  resem" 
olante  to  have  been  borrowed  from  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Gospels,  or  otiier  books,  are  brought  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  first 
instance,  we  are  then  indeed  lost  in  uncertainty,  whether  such  pas- 
sages were  borrowed  from  die  New  Testament  or  not.  But  when  we 
liave  already  proved,  that  such  books  of  die  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  have  quoted,  were  tiien  in  exi^tence^  and  therefore 
might  have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much  more  credible,  that 
tliose  books  really  were  quoted  by  them.  It  is  true,  that,  if  the  validi- 
ty of  a  witness  must  be  previously  established  by  means,  which  prove 
of  themselves  what  the  witness  is  intended  to  prove,  the  importance  of 
his  endonce  is  tiiereby  diminished.  But  in  die  present  case  we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  more  evidence,  which  is 
quite  unnecessar}%  as  with  showing,  diat  tjfie  testimony  of  the  apostolic 
lathers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  consistent  wiUi  the  evidence  already  pro- 
duced."^ There  are,  however,  some  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
mentioned  by  name,  and  odiers  which  are  so  expressly  alluded  to  by 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  to  prove  most  clearly  that  such  writings  must 
have  been  extant  in  tiieir  time  :  and  although  (as  above  remarked) 
their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  series  of 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  audienticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  see  their  attestations ;  be- 
cause, independently  of  their  quotations  from  die  books  of  the  New 

t  Lardner,  8yo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  115—129 ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  341—340.  M.  Vernet  has 
written  a  very  interesting  account  of  Justin*!  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  of  his 
sevices  in  its  behalf.  See  his  Traits  de  la  V6rit6  de  la  Religion  Cbr^tioime,  torn. 
T  pp.154— 180. 

3  Bp.  Mmh*!  Lectures,  part  ▼.  p.  65. 
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Testament,  and  of  their  allusions  to  them,  the  apostolical  fatliers  were 
the  chief  persons  from  whom  the  writers^  that  immediately  succeeded 
them^  received  the  information  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us,  con- 
cerning the  authors,  and  the  general  reception  of  tliose  books.  The 
testimony,  therefore,  of  tliese  apostolical  men  forms  an  important 
link  in  that  mibroken  chain  of  evidence  wliich  was  intended  for  the 
con\*iclion  of  the  latest  ages  :  and  though  their  works  might  at  first 
have  been  published  anonymously,  from  a  dread  of  persecution,  yet 
the  autliors  of  tiiem  were  well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any 
difference  among  tlie  antients  concerning  them.  Tlic  antiquity  of 
their  writings  being  admitted,  it  is  immaterial  whether  diey  were  writ- 
ten by  tliose  persons  whose  names  diey  bear,  or  not ;  especially  as  it 
is  clear  from  their  contents,  Uiat  die  authors  of  them  were  pious  and 
good  men.  For  die  writuigs  in  question  are  pious  and  moral,  wor- 
fliy  of  the  apostolical  age,  and  of  apostolical  men  ;  and  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  serve  any  party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  die  then 
exisung  sects  of  philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of 
evangelical  simplicity,  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  resignation, 
and  without  diat  display  of  learnuig  which  occurs  in  die  writings  of 
the  fathers  of  the  second  and  diird  centuries.^ 

The  apostolic  fathers  are  five  in  number,  viz.  Barnabas,  Clement, 
Hermas,  IgnaUus,  and  Polycarp. 

1.  Barnabas,  die  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3.  4G,  47. 
1.  Cor.  ix.  4 — 7.),  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv. 
14.)  is  die  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held  in  the  greatest  esteem 
by  the  antients,  and  which  is  still  extant.  In  diis  episde,  diough  no 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet  there  are  to 
be  found  expressions,  wliich  are  idendcally  die  same  that  occur  in 
the  Grospel  of  Matdiew  ;  and  one  in  particular,  which  is  introduced 
widi  die  formula,  '  it  is  writieny  which  was  used  by  the  Jews  when 
diey  cited  dieir  sacred  books.  The  epistle  of  Barnabas  furdier  con- 
tains the  exact  words  of  several  odier  texts  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  there  are  allusions  to  some  others  :  it  also  contains  many  phrases 
and  reasonings  used  by  die  apostle  Paul,  whom  the  author  resembles, 
as  his  fellow-labourer,  without  copying  him.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alludes  to,  many  more  passages  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  than  from  the  New ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  die 
time  and  character  of  die  wTiter,  who  was  a  Jew,  and  who  argued 
chiefly  with  Jews.^ 


1  The  beat  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  entitled  6*6'.  PatrutHy  qui  tcviporibiu  apostolicis  florucrunl,  BarnabtB.  Clemen- 
IM,  HcnniF.y  Ignatti.,  Pohjcarpi^  Opera  vera  et  supposititia  ;  una  cum  ClemLntis, 
IgiuUii,  Polycarpiy  .ietis  et  Martyriis.  J.  B.  CottUrias  Soc.  Sorbon.  Theol.  cr 
MHS.  Codd.  ervtty  vcrs'wnibttuque.  ct  notis  iUustrarit.  Re.eensuity  notasque  adjecit^ 
Joannes  Clerieus,  folio.  U.  Vols.  Anist.  1724.  An  excelleftt  English  translation  of 
the  genuine  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  was  made  by  Archbishop  Wake,  of 
which  a  new  edition  was  published  in  1817. 

2  Cotelerii  Patres  Apostolici,  vol.  i.  pp.  15—66.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  12 — 
22 ;  4io.  vol.  i.  pp.  283— 2{^).  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty,  that  Barnabas  referred  to  any  books  or  the  New  Testament . 
*'  nor/'  he  addfl,  ^  ought  it  to  be  reckoned  strange  that  a  man,  who  wai  contempo- 
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2.  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  aiid  a  fellow-labourer  of  the  apostle 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  wrote  an  epistle  (which  has  not  come  down  to  us 
entire)  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth, 
in  order  to  compose  certain  dissensions  that  prevailed  there.  In  diis 
epistle  there  are  several  passages,  wliich  exliibit  the  words  of  Christ 
as  they  stand  in  the  gospels,  without  mentioning  them  as  quotations, 
agreeably  to  the  usage  which  then  generally  prevailed.  He  also  cites 
most  of  the  epistles.  It  is  generally  supiK)sed  that  Clement  was  or- 
dained Bishop  of  Rome  a.  d.  91,  and  diat  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  tlie  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  100.* 

3.  Hermas  was  also  contemporary  with  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Episde  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  4.)  He  wrote  a  work  in 
three  books,  towards  the  close  of  tlie  first  centur}',  entitled  the 
**  Pdstor*^  or  "  Shepherd^^^  wliich  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  early 
fathers.  It  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  diough  now  extant  only 
in  a  Latin  version,  and  it  contains  numerous  allusions  to  the  New 
Testament.* 

4.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  70,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom A.  D.  107,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  a.  d.  116.  If  (as 
some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  die  little  cliildren  whom  Je- 
sus took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  he  conversed 
familiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfecUy  acquainted  with  their 
doctrine.  He  has  left  several  episdes  that  are  still  extant,  in  which 
he  has  distinctly  quoted  the  Grospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  has 
cited  or  alluded  to  die  Acts  and  most  of  the  Episdes.^ 

5.  PoLYCARP  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  die  aposde  John,  by 
whom  he  was  also  (ippointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  He  had  conversed 
with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  die  episde  in  die  Revet- 
lation  is  addressed.  He  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  166.  Of 
the  various  writings  wliich  he  is  recorded  to  have  left,  only  one  epistle 
remains ;  and  in  this  he  has  nearly  forty  allusions  to  the  different 
books  of  the  New  Testament.* 

On   die  preceding  tesUmonies  of  the  apostolic  fadiers,  we  may 

!■  !■  I-  ■ r — ■ ■-■  ■ n -       ■     -  ■  - 

rary  with  the  apK>stlo8»  and  had  the  same  spirit  and  like  ffifls  with  them,  if  he  wa« 
not  an  apostle  himself,  should  oflen  reason  and  argne  like  them,  without  f^uotinff 
tlieir  writing;s  or  referring  to  them."  Works,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  353 ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  (K). 
The  propriety  of  considering  Barnabas  as  a  testimony  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament  is  also  questioned  by  Dr.  Lees,  in  his  work  on  the  *^  Authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  33 — 40.  Should  the  read- 
er coincide  in  opinion  with  these  enunent  critics,  the  absence  of  Bamabas's  testi- 
mony will  not  anect  the  general  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  supported  by  tha 
evidence  of  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

1  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  22---47  :  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  289 — 303.  Cotelerius,  vol.  i. 
pp.  185—189. 

9  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  75—126.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  50 — 65  ;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  308—313. 

3  Cotelerius,  vol.  ii.  pp,  11 — 42.  Lardner.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  65—85 ;  4to.  vol.  i 
pp.  313—325. 

4  The  Greek  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  is  not  entire.  It  is  jgiven  ii 
Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  186^1^,  and  the  entire  Latin  epistle  in  pp.  190^  191.  Lardnvr 
8vo.  voL  ii.  pp.  86—100;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3^-333. 
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remark,  that,  without  any  professed  intention  to  ascertain  the  canon 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  tliey  "  have  most  effectually  ascertained  it, 
by  their  quotations  from  the  several  books  which  it  contains,  or  by 
their  explicit  references  to  them,  as  the  authentic  Scriptures  received 
and  relied  on  as  inspired  oracles,  by  the  whole  Christian  church. 
They  most  frequently  use  tlie  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  have  quoted  from 
memory,  without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to  the  same  lan- 
guage, or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  without  profess- 
ing to  quote  diem,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  precisely  the  same  texts 
in  their  view  which  are  still  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

But,  what  is  of  chief  importance  on  tliis  subject,  every  competent 
judge  of  dieir  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  all 
the  questions  which  occurred  to  tliem,  eitlier  in  doctrine  or  morals, 
they  uniformly  appealed  to  tlic  same  Scriptures  which  are  in  our  pos- 
session ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  tliey  were  universally  accus- 
tomed to  refer  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  containing  what 
related  to  the  subjects  which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  intentionally  omitted  any  of  tlicm.  All  the  inspired 
lKX)ks,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  every  UTiter ;  as  the 
subject  of  the  episde  to  Philemon  could  not  be  as  frequently  appealed 
to,  as  die  doctrine  of  larger  and  more  argumentative  epistles.  They 
had  no  intention  to  record  die  particulars  of  die  canon,  either  of  die 
Old  or  of  die  New  Testament,  not  having  been  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  importance  of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages ;  though  die 
facts  wliich  they  have  furnished  to  establish  it,  incidentally  or  occa- 
sionally introduced  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  tliis  account  less  in- 
telligible or  important,  but  on  die  contrary,  derive  a  great  part  of  their 
weight  and  value  from  this  circumstance.  There  is  scarcely  a  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  wliich  one  or  other  of  the  apostolical  fadiers 
has  not  either  quoted  or  referred  to ;  and  their  united  and  uninten- 
tional testimony,  given  in  this  form,  is  certainly  more  decisive  of  the 
original  audiority  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  referred  to,  than  a  pre- 
cise list  of  them,  or  a  professed  dissertation  from  any  individual  to 
prove  their  authenticity,  would  have  been.  They  uniformly  quote 
and  allude  to  them,  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  inspired 
writings  J  and  they  describe  them  as  "  Scriptures,"  as  "  Sacred 
Scri|itures,"  and  as  "  die  Oracles  of  die  Lord." 

There  is  indeed  good  reason  to  conclude,  not  only  from  the  muhi- 

1>licity  of  references,  but  from  the  language  employed  by  •  die  aposto- 
ical  fathers  in  making  dicir  quotauons,  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  only  generaUy  received,  and  in  common  use  in 
the  Christian  churches,  but  that  at  least  the  greater  part  of  thom  had 
been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  volume  before  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century."^ 

1  Sir  H.  M.  Wcllwood'8  Diicourses  on  the  ETidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Chrii- 

ReTektioDfl,  pp.  215— Jill  7. 
▼OL.  I.  12 
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This  fact  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  die  language  of  Ignatius, 
bisliop  of  Antioch,  who  says  in  substance,  '*  diat  in  order  to  under- 
stand tlie  will  of  God,  he  fled  to  the  gospels,  which  he  believed  no 
less  than  if  Christ  in  the  flesh  had  been  speaUng  to  him ;  and  to  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the 
whoie  Christian  church."^  The  gospels  and  the  apostles^  in  the 
plural,  suppose  that  the  writings  referred  to  had  been  collected,  and 
were  read  together.* 

Lastly,  we  have  evidence  diat  some  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  cited  by  contemporary  apostles  themselves.  Thus  Paul  has  the 
following  sentence  in  1  Tim.  v.  18.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
reward^  which  occurs  only  in  Saint  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7.)  ;  whence 
we  conclude  diat  this  was  extant  at  the  dme  Saint  Paul  wrote  his 
epistle  to  Timothy.  In  furdier  illustradon  of  diis  testimony  it  may  be 
observed,  that  as  the  aposdes  enjoyed  miraculous  gifts,  pardcularly 
die  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  they  very  early  acknowledged  die  inspi- 
radon  of  one  another's  wriungs,  and  considered  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  Peter, 
speaking  of  Paul's  episdes,  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.),  that  die  '^  unteacha" 
ole  and  unstable  wrest  them^  as  they  also  do  the  other  scriptures, 
unto  their  otvn  destruction,^^ 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  evidence  that  has  now  been  stated,  it  is  a 
consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  witnesses  lived  at  different 
dmes,  and  in  countries  widely  remote  from  one  another ;  Clement 
flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polyearp  at  Smyrna,  Justin 
Mariyr  in  Syria,  Ircnaeus  in  France,  Athena^oras  at  Athens,  Theo- 
philus  at  Antioch,  Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at 
Carthage,  and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa,  and,  to  menticHi  no 
more,  Eusebius  at  Caesarea.  Philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  divines, 
men  of  acuteness  and  learning,  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  books  of 
die  New  Testament  were  equally  well  known  in  distant  countries, 
and  received  as  audientic,  by  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one 
anodier. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Heretical  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  is  stiD 
more  important  than  even  diat  of  die  orthodox  fadiers.  It  was  the 
practice  of  the  former,  not  only  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  particular 

Eassages,  but  to  erase  such  as  were  not  reconcileable  widi  their  pecu- 
ar  tenets.  Now  diis  very  circumstance,  as  Michaelis^  most  forcibly 
observes,  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New  Testament 
to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  aposdes.  Tiiey  might  deny  an  aposde 
to  be  an  infallible  teacher,  and  dierefore  banish  his  writings  from  the 
sacred  canon  ;  but  they  no  where  contend  that  the  aposde  is  not  the 
audior  of  the  book  or  books  which  bear  his  name. 

1  This  is  theparaphrase  of  Le  ClerCj  and  gives,  I  am  persuaded,  the  true  meaning 
of  Ignatius.  The  words  of  Ignatius  are  these  :  "  Fleeing  to  the  gospels,  as  the 
flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apomes  as  the  presbytery  of  the  church."  £pi8t.  ad  Phi^ 
ladeip.  Sect.  v. 

•nid.  p.  218. 

'  iKwonBHon  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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Thus  Cerinthus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostle  John) 
maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  tlie  observance  of  tlie 
Mosaic  law :  and  because  Paul  delivered  a  contrary  doctrine  in  his 
epistles,  which  are  cited,  Cerintlius  and  his  followers  denied  tliat  he 
was  a  divine  apostle.  Paul's  epistles  therefore  —  die  very  same  that 
we  now  have  — were  extant  in  the  first  century,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  by  the  Cerinthians.  And  as  this  sect  received  and 
approved  the  gospel  of  Mattliew,  because  it  did  not  contradict  their 
tenets,  it  is  consequently  evident  that  his  gospel  was  likewise  extant 
in  the  first  century.^ 

Again,  in  the  same  age,  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  die  epistles  of 
Paul,  and  called  him  an  apostate,  because  he  departed  Irom  die 
Levitical  law ;  and  they  adopted  the  gospel  of  Mattliew,  which  how- 
ever they  corrupted  by  various  alterations  and  additions.  This  proves 
that  Matthew's  gospel  was  then  published,  and  diat  Paul's  episdes 
were  then  known.* 

But,  among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of 
Scripture,  to  make  it  agree  with  dieir  doctrines,  we  may,  as  an 
instance,  produce  Marcion,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age,  when  he  could 
easily  have  discovered  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  forged ;  and  as  he  was  greaUy  incensed  against  the  orthodox 
Christians,  who  had  excommunicated  him,  if  such  a  forgery  had 
been  committed,  most  unquestionably  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
make  a  discovery  that  would  have  afforded  him  the  most  ample 
means  of  triumph.  He  had  likewise  the  experience  derived  firom 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries,  having  travelled  firom  Sinope, 
his  native  place,  to  Rome  (where  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that  had  been 
denounced  against  him.  But,  diroughout  the  vast  intermediate  coun- 
try between  diose  two  places,  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  New  Testament's  being  a  forgery.  Thus  frustrated,  he 
affirmed  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  the  episde  to  the  Hebrews,  with 
those  of  Peter  and  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 
were  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews.  He  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  first  ten  episdes  of  Paul,  in 
which  Epiphanius  has  charged  him  wiUi  altering  every  passage  that 
contradicted  his  own  opinions :  but,  as  many  of  these  are  what  mo- 
dem critics  call  various  readings,  diis  assertion  of  Epiphanius  must  be 
received  with  caution.  The  conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves 
that  the  above-mentioned  books  of  the  New  Testament  did  then  ex* 
ist,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be  die  works  of  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to  be  drawn  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is  very  strong. 
In  consequence  of  Marcion's  rejecting  some  books  entirely^  and  mu- 


1  For  an  accottnt  of  the  Cerinthianfl,  see  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  28. 
Larducr'B  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  319—3:^) ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  564—571. 
3  Cusebiiu,  Eccl.  Ilist.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.   MicIiaeliB  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
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tilatiDg  others,  Uic  antient  Christians  were  led  to  examine  into  the  evj- 
dence  for  these  sacred  writings,  and  to  collate  copies  of  them,  and  on 
tliis  account  to  speak  very  frequently  in  their  works,  as  well  of  whole 
books  as  of  particular  passages  ;  and  thus  we,  who  live  in  a  later  age, 
are  enabled  to  audienticatc  these  books,  and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine 
reading  of  many  texts,  in  a  better  manner  tlian  we  otherwise  could 
have  done.^ 

It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances  from  die  antient  heretics,  if 
the  preceding  were  insufficient ;  we  therefore  conclude  Uiis  head  of 
evidence  with  die  following  suimnary  of  the  leamed  and  accurate  Dr. 
Lardner :-  "  Noeius,"  says  he,  "  Paul  of  Samosata,  SabeDius,  Mar- 
cellus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists« 
besides  Artenion,  the  Audians,  the  Ai'iaus,^  and  divers  oUiers,  all  re- 
ceived most,  or  all  of  die  same  books  of  die  New  Testament  which 
the  Catholics  received  :  and  agreed  hi  die  same  respect  for  diem,  as 
being;  written  by  aposdes,  or  dieir  disciples  and  companions." 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Adversaries 
in  favour  of  the  audienUcity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  equally 
important  widi  the  tesdmonies  of  the  aiiuent  heredcs.  As,  however, 
the  tesdmonies  of  die  Jewish  writers  apply  as  much  to  the  credibility 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  its  audienUcity,  and  are  therefore  noUced 
in  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  at  present  adduce  only  the  testimo- 
nies afforded  by  heathen  adversaries  of  the  first  four  centuries :  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a  very  early  period  of  ChrisUanity, 
writers  can  be  produced  who  considered  the  New  Testament  as  die 
work  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists :  and  Chrysostom  remarks,  with 
equal  force  and  jusdce,^  that  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of 
die  Chrisdan  religion,  are  powerful  witnesses  for  the  anUquity  of  the 
New  Testament,  since  they  could  not  have  argued  agauist  die  tenets 
of  die  Gospel,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  diat  early  period. 

1.  Celsus  flourished  towards  die  close  of  die  second  century. 
He  not  only  mendons  by  name,  but  also  quotes  passages  Crom  die 
books  of  die  New  Testament,  so  that  it  is  certain  we  have  tlie 
idendcal  books  to  which  he  referred.  In  no  one  instance  did  he 
question  the  Gospels  as  books  of  history ;  on  the  contrar}',  he  admitted 
most  of  the  facts  related  in  them ;  and  he  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
persecutions  suffered  by  the  Cliristians  for  their  faith.  He  accuses 
the  Chrisdans  of  altering  die  Gospels,  which  refers  to  the  aherations 
made  by  die  Marcionitcs,  Valendnians,  and  odier  heretics ;  and  it  is 
very  material  to  remark,  dial  diis  acute  adversar}'  of  Chrisuanily  pro- 
fessed to  draw  his  argumenis  from  Uio  wiiiings  received  by  its  pro- 


1  For  an  ninplc  account  of  Marcion  and  iiis  tenets,  wv  Dr.  Lardnor's  History  of 
IIorelicH,  cliap.  10.  Works,  cfvo.  vol.  ix.  jip.  :W — 113  ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  568—634. 
Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  :t7— :ii». 

8  In  the  (voncral  K«»vio\v  of  his  Credibililj  of  the  Gospel  History.  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  V.  p.  34!» ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  JKJ. 

3  For  accounts  of  tlicse  varioiia  sccls,  sec  their  respective  titles  in  the  fifth  index 
io  Dr.  Lardnor's  works. 

4  In  his  sixth  homily  on  1  Cor.  (Op.  torn.  z.  p.  47.)  Michaclis,  Tol.  i.  p.  39.  Lard- 
■er,  8vo.  toI  Tiii.  p  7  -,  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 
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fessors,  especially  tlie  four  Crospels,  and  tliat  in  no  one  instance  did  he 
derive  any  of  his  objections  from  spurious  writings.^ 

2.  The  testimony  of  Porphyry  is  still  more  important  than  that  of 
Celsus.  He  was  born  a.  d.  233,  of  Tyrian  origin  ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly for  the  present  age,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Constantinc  and  otlier 
Christian  emperors,  in  causing  his  writings  against  Christianity  to  be 
destroyed,  has  deprived  us  of  tlie  opportunity  of  knowing  die  full  ex- 
tent oi  liis  objections  against  tlie  Christian  faitli*  It  is,  says  Michaelis, 
universally  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  tlie  most  sensible  as  well  as  se- 
vere adversary  of  the  Cliristinn  religion  tliat  antiquity  can  produce. 
He  was  versed  not  only  in  political,  but  also  in  pliilosophical  history, 
as  appears  from  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  His  acquaintance  with 
die  Christians  \\vc&  not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  he  had  con- 
versed with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Rome  :  his  residence  in 
Basan  afibrded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a  strict  intercourse  with 
die  Nazarenes,  who  adopted  only  the  Ilebrew  Gospel  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew ;  and  liis  tliirst  for  philosophical  Inquiry  must  have  induced  him 
to  examine  the  cause  of  their  rejecting  llie  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  whether  it  was  tliat  they  considered  diem  as  spurious,  or 
that,  like  the  Ebionites,  tlicy  regarded  them  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 
apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.  Enabled  by  his  birth  to  study 
the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  auUiors,  he  was,  of  all  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion,  the  best  qualified  for  inquiring  into  the 
audienticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  possessed,  therefore,  every 
advantage  which  natural  abilities  or  political  situation  could  afford,  to 
discover  whedier  die  New  Testament  was  a  genuine  work  of  the 
aposdes  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed  upon  the  world 
after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors.  But  no  trace  of  this  sus- 
picbn  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  Porph3rry  to 
suppose  that  it  was  spurious. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel  he  made  no  scruple  to  pronounce  a 
forgery,  and  written  after  die  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes :  his 
criucal  penetration  enabled  him  to  discover  the  perfect  coincidence 
between  the  predictions  and  the  events;  and,  denying  divine  in- 
spiration, he  found  no  other  means  of  solving  the  prc^lem.  In  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis,  he  uses  an  argument  which  is  an  equal  proof 
of  his  learning  and  sagacity,  though  liis  objection  does  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  prophet ;  viz.  from  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or 
play  on  words,  which  he  discovered  in  die  histor)'  of  Daniel  and 
Susanna,  he  concludes  the  book  to  have  been  written  originally  in 
Greek,  and   afterwards  translated  into    Hebrew.-    Is  it   credible- 

1  Ab  the  works  of  Celsus  have  long  since  perished,  the  natare  of  his  objection!! 
can  only  be  known  from  Origen's  reply  to  him  ;  of  which  the  best  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Spencer  at  Cambridge  in  1677.  From  this  treatise  Dr.  Lardner  haf 
drawn  up  his  account  of  the  objections  of  Celbus.  (Works,  bvo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  5—69 ; 
4to.  vol.  IV.  pp.  113—149.) 

S  Micliaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  Porphyry's  objections  against  the  prophet  Daniel  are- 
considered,  infra,  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Ch.  VI.  Sect.  IV.  6  III.  The  objection  above 
noticed,  drawn  from  the  story  of  Susanna,  nitliop  inarsh  very  justly  remarks, 
doe*  not  affect  that  prophet's  authority,  heransr^  it  relates  to  a  part  that  is  acknow* 
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then,  that  so  sagacious  an  inquirer  could  have  failed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  forgery  with  respect  to  tlie  New  Testament,  had  a  forgery 
existed  —  a  discovery  which  would  have  given  him  tlie  completest 
triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal  blow  at  the  religion  which  he 
attempted  to  destroy  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  Forphyry  not  only  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory, but  actually  considered  tlie  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  as  real 
facts.^  The  writings  of  die  anticnt  Christians,  who  answered  liis 
objections,  likewise  afford  general  evidence,  tliat  Porphyry  made 
numerous  observations  on  tlie  Scriptures. 

3.  One  hundred  years  after  Forpliyry,  flourished  the  emperor 
Julian,  (a.  d.  331 — 363),  surnamed  die  Apostate,  from  his  renuncia- 
tion of  Christianity  after  he  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  Though 
he  resorted  to  the  most  artful  political  means  for  undermining 
Cliristianity,  yet,  as  a  writer  against  it,  he  was  every  way  inferior  to 
Porphjry.  From  various  extracts  of  liis  work  against  the  Cliristians, 
transcribed  by  Jerome  and  C}Til,  it  is  evident  Uiat  he  did  not  deny 
the  trutli  of  the  Gospel  Iiistory,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  tlie 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  tlie  writings  of  die  evangelists ;  he 
acknowledged  the  principal  facts  in  die  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour  and  lib  apostles.  Referring  to  the  dijSerence 
between  the  genealogies  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed 
tiiem  by  name,  and  recited  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  very  words 
of  the  evangelists :  he  also  bore  testunony  to  the  Gospel  of  John 
being  composed  later  tlian  the  other  evangelists,  and  at  a  time  when 
great  numbers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faidi,  bodi  in  Italy 
and  Greece :  and  alluded  oftener  dian  once  to  facts  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^  By  thus  quoting  die  four  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  by  quoting  no  other  books,  Julian  shows 
that  Uiese  were  the  only  historical  books  received  by  the  Cliristians 
as  of  authority,  and  as  containing  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  together  with  die  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But 
Julian's  testimony  does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  church  in  his  time.  It  discovers  also  his  own.  He 
liimself  expressly  states  the  early  dale  of  Uicse  records  :  he  Ccolls  them 
by  the  names  which  diey  now  bear.  He  all  along  supposes,  he  no 
%vhere  attempts  to  question  their  genuineness  or  audienticity ;  nor 
does  he  give  even  the  slightest  uitlmation  that  he  suspected  die  whole 
or  any  part  of  diem  to  be  forgeries. 


lodged  to  be  ivpiirious,  or  at  least  never  exiAtod  in  Hebrew  ;  and  is  for  that  reason 
separated  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Septxiagintr 
though,  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  and  the  Romish  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  it 
forms  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Ibid.  p.  3()8.  Dr.  Lardner  lias  given  an  am- 
■le  account  of  Porphyry,  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  170— 24yj  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp. 

1  See  this  proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  Hifitory,  pp.  318. 
386«  .335.  337. 

S  6oc  an  ample  account  of  Julian  and  his  writings  in  Dr.  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo. 
Tol.  viii.  pp.  350—425  ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.311--(V)0.  Dr.  Macknight  has  alsojriven 
an  abstract,  less  copious  than  Dr.  Lardner's,  of  Julianas  objections,  in  his  "  Trut  h 
of  the  Goapd  Hiatory/'  pp.  3S0,  SSI.  929.  390,  337. 
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It  is  true  that  towards  tlie  end  of  tlie  second  or  in  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera,  certain  pieces  were  published,  which 
were  written  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to  support  their 
errors :  but  so  far  is  this  fact  from  concluding  against  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  tlic  New  Testament,  that  it 
shows  the  difference  between  tiiem  and  these  apocryphal  writings, 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner.  For,  what  reception,  was  given  to 
these  forged  productions?  They  succeeded  only  among  sects 
whose  interest  it  was  to  defend  them  as  genuine  and  authentic  :  or 
if  they  sometimes  suqmsed  the  simplicity  of  Christian  believers, 
these  soon  recovered  from  the  imposition.  Besides,  these  pre- 
tended sacred  books  had  nothing  apostolic  in  tlieir  character.  Their 
origin  was  obscure,  and  their  publication  modern ;  and  tlie  doctrine 
they  professed  to  support  was  different  from  that  of  tlie  apostles. 
Indeed,  a  design  to  support  some  doctrine  or  practice,  or  to  ob- 
viate some  heresy,  which  arose  snbsequenily  to  the  apostolic  age^  is 
3)parent  tliroughout.  Trifling  and  impertinent  circumstances  are 
so  detailed  with  minuteness ;  useless  and  improbable  miracles  are 
introduced,  tlie  fabulous  structure  of  which  caused  the  fraud  to  bo 
soon  detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  tliere  is  a  studied 
imitation  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to 
conceal  tlie  style,  and  to  allure  readers ;  at  tlie  same  time  that  the 
former  betray  a  poverty  of  style  and  barrenness  of  invention,  gloss- 
ing over  the  want  of  incident  by  sophistical  declamation.  Knowa 
historical  facts  are  contradicted:  the  pretended  autliors'  names  are 
officiously  intruded ;  and  actions  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  a  person  divinely  commissioned  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind, 
are  ascribed  to  Jesus.' 

The  preceding  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, drawn  from  die  notice  taken  of  dieir  contents  by  the  early 
writers  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  ver}'  considerable.  For,  in 
the  Grst  place,  it  proves  that  the  accounts  which  tlie  Christians  then 
had,  were  the  accounts  which  we  have  now  ;  and  tliat  our  present 
Scriptures  were  theirs.  It  proves  moreover,  that  neither  Celsus  in 
the  second,  Porphyr)'  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourtli  century, 
suspected  the  autlienticity  of  tliese  books,  or  ever  insinuated  tliat 
Cliristians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors,  to  whom  they  ascribe  them. 
Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  subject,  which  was 
different  from  that  held  by  the  Cliristians.  "  And  when  we  consider 
how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  diis 
point,  if  they  could  ;  and  how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be 
to  take  every  advantage  in  their  power  ;  and  that  diey  were  all  men 
of  learning  and  inquiry ;  —  their  concession,  or  radier,  llieir  suffrage 
upon  the  subject,  is  extremely  valuable."^ 

1  The  argument  above  briefly  touched  upon,  is  fully  illustrated,  with  great  abili- 
ty and  reaearch,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  in  hia  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  pp.  ?& — 67.  See  a  further  account  of  these  apocryphal  bookv . 
'  frff,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  No.  V.  Section  II. 

9  Paley's  Eyiaences,  voL  i.  p.  87.  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  positive  evidsnce 
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Another  important  external  or  historical  evidence,  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  offered  in  the  Antient 
Versions  of  it  which  are  still  entirely  or  partially  extant  in  other  lan- 
guages. Some  of  these,  as  tlie  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions, 
were  made  so  early  as  the  close  of  ilic  first,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century.  Now  tlie  New  Testament  must  neces- 
sarily have  existed  previously  to  tlie  making  of  those  versions  :  and 
a  book,  which  was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the 
east  in  tlie  Syriac,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  die  Latin 
translation,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  antiquity ;  while  the 
correspondence  of  those  versions  witli  our  copies  of  tlie  original  attests 
their  genuineness  and  autlienticity. 

3.  We  now  come  to  tlie  internal  evidence,  or  that  which 
arises  out  of  im  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  this  branch  of  testimony  will  be  found  equally  strong  and  con- 
vincing witli  the  preceding.  It  may  be  comprised  under  diree  parti- 
culars, viz.  the  character  of  die  writers,  die  lan2;uage  and  style  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  and  tlie  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  to- 
gether with  die  coincidence  of  die  accounts  there  delivered  with  die 
history  of  those  times. 

First,  The  Writers  of  the  Kew  Testament  are  said  to  have  been 
Jews  by  birth,  and  of  the  Jewish  religionjTand  also  to  have  been  t/n- 
tnediate  witnesses  of  what  they  relaUJ  .  This  is  every  where  manifest 
from  the  mode  of  narrating  tlieir  story  —  from  dieir  numerous  allu- 
sions to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  —  from  the  universal 
prevalence  of  words,  phrases,  and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament  —  from  the  variety  of  Hebraic  words,  constructions, 
and  plirases  occurring  in  die  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of 
which  betray  an  author  to  whom  die  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  was 
perfectly  natural  —  from  die  characters  of  lime,  place,  persons,  and 
things  evident  in  die  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  :  —  all  which  are  related  widi  the  confidence  of  men, 
who  are  convinced  that  their  readers  already  know  diat  Uiey  diem- 
selves  saw  and  experienced  every  diing  diey  record,  and  diat  their 
assertions  may  dierefore  be  considered  as  proofs.  In  short,  they 
relate,  like  men  who  wrote  for  readers  Uiat  were  their  contemjx)- 
raries,  and  lived  at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened, 
and  who  knew,  or  might  easily  have  known,  the  persons  themselves. 
This  is  as  evident  as  it  is  that  the  noble  English  historian,  who  wrote 
an  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  himself  con- 
cerned in  diose  transactions. 

Secondly,  TTie  language  and  styU  of  the.  JSTew  Testament  afford 
an  indisputable  proof  of  %ts  authenticity.     The  language  is  Greek, 

jBzhibited  in  the  procedins  pa^eB,  it  has  been  lately  aflirmod  by  an  opposer  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  written  tiU 
the  second  century  ;  and  Uiat  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  settled 
till  the  council  of  Nice  ! !  Though  the  whole  of  it  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  at 
least  sixteen  of  the  writers  above  quoted,  besides  the  testimonies  of  Celsua  ao4 
Torphyry,  «n  of  whom  fiouritkcd  iff  ore  that  CQuncU  was  held. 
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which  was  at  that  period  (in  the  first  century  of  tlic  Roman  monarchy), 
and  had  been  ever  since  the  lime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of 
universal  hingiia^e,  jusl  as  tlie  IVench  is  at  present.  It  was  under- 
stood and  spoken  by  Greeks,  l)y  Romans,  and  by  Jews.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  Christians  also,  especially  those  to  whom  tlie 
Epistles  of  tJie  iWnv  Testament  were  addressed,  would  not  have 
comprehended  them  so  universally  in  any  other  language.  At 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Colosse,  and  iji  GaJalia,  scarcely  was  another 
language  understood.  J^esides  the  Latin  and  Aiamaian  tongues, 
the- Greek  also  w^as  understood  at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine  by  tlie 
Jews.  The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  WTitten  is  not 
pure  and  elegant  Greek,  such  as  was  written  hy  Plato,  Aristotle,  or 
other  eminent  Grecian  authors :  but  it  is  llcbraic-Gmek,  that  is, 
Greek  intermixed  with  many  peculiarities  exchisively  belonging  to 
iJie  East  Arama?an,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew-  or  Chaldee,  and  the  VVest 
Aramxan  or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that  time  spoken  in 
common  life  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In  short,  it  "is  such  a 
dialect  as  w^onltf  be  used  by  por:-ons  v.  ho  were  educated  in  a  country 
where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spok«:n  as  the  vernacular  tongue,  but 
who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  by  frequent  uitercourse 
with  strangers  :"^  and  it  resembles  pure  classical  Greek  as  much 
probably  as  the  French  or  German  written  or  sjwken  by  a  native 
Englishman,  which  must  be  constantly  mixed  widi  some  anglicisins, 
resembles  the  languages  of  Dresden  or  of  Paris.  Now  this  is  a 
very  striking  mark  of  the  authenticity  of  these  writings  :  for,  if  the 
New  Testament  had  been  written  in  pure,  elegant,  and  classical 
Greek,  it  would  be  evident  that  tlie  writers  were  either  native 
Greeks,  or  scholars  who  had  studied  the  Greek  language,  as  the 
writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus  manifestly  iniiicate  the  scholar. 
But  since  we  find  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually 
intermixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it  is  evident  from  this  circumstance 
that  tlie  writers  were  Jews  by  birth,  and  unlearned  men,  "  in  Awm- 
Lle  stations,  who  never  sought  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the 
dialect  they  had  once  acquired.  They  were  conrerned  willi  facts 
and  witli  doctrines :  and  if  these  were  correctly  stated,  the  purity 
of  their  diction  apjieared  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It 
is  true,  that  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  emdition,  and  moreover 
born  at  Tarsus.  But  if  St.  Paul  was  born  at  Tarsus,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Jerusalem  :  and  his  erudition  was  die  erudition  of  a  Jewish, 
not  of  a  Grecian  school. 

"The  language  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  precisely  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  tlie  persons  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it 
are  ascrihed.  But  we  may  go  still  furtlier,  and  assert,  not  only 
that  tlie  language  of  die  Greek  Testament  accords  with  the  situ- 
ation of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  diat  it  could  not 
have  been  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  ui  a  different 
situation  from  tliat  of  the  aposdes  and  evangelists.     It  was  necessary 

_  •  _  _    _  __^ 
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to  have  fived  in  the  first  century,  and  to  have  been  educated  in  Ju- 
daea, or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adjacent  country,  to  be  enabled  to 
write  such  a  compound  language  as  that  of  the  Greek  Testament* 
Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  familiar  to  the  persons,  who 
wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek,  by  which  those  books 
are  distinguished  from  every  classic  autlior.  Nor  would  this  kind 
of  language  have  appeared  in  die  several  books  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, even  though  the  writers  had  lived  in  Judaea,  unless  they  had 
lived  also  in  the  same  age  witli  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Judsa 
itself  could  not  have  produced  in  die  second  century  die  compositions 
which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  destnicdon  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new 
forms  and  new  relations,  as  well  in  language  as  in  policy.  The  lan- 
guage dierefore  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  llic  second  century 
would  have  borne  a  different  character  from  that  of  writings  compos- 
ed in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And 
even  if  the  dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  successfully  imi- 
tated^  no  inhabitant  of  Judaea  in  the  second  century  would  have 
made  the  attempt.  The  Jews,  who  remained  in  Uiat  countr}",  will 
hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabrication.  And  die  only  Christians 
who  remained  there  in  the  second  century  were  die  Nazarenes  and 
the  Ebionites.  But  die  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  used  only  one 
Gospel,  and  diat  Gospel  was  in  Hebrew.  They  will  hardly  be  sus- 
pected therefore  of  having  forged  Greek  Gospels.  Nor  can  they  be 
suspected  of  having  forged  Greek  Episdes,  especially  a5  the  episUes 
of  St.  Paul  were  rejected  by  the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  as  spurious, 
but  as  containing  doctrines  at  variance  with  dieir  peculiar  tenets.  But 
if  Judaa  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writ- 
ings as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  no  other  country  coidd  have 
produced  them.  For  the  Chrisdans  of  the  second  century,  who  liv- 
ed where  Greek  was  die  vernacular  language,  though  their  dialect 
might  diflfcr  from  the  dialect  of  Adiens,  never  used  a  dialect  in  which 
oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words,  as  we  find  in 
th('  New  Testament.  The  language  dierefore  clearly  shows,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  in  any  odier  age  than  in  die  first  century, 
nor  by  any  other  persons,  than  by  persons  in  the  situaUon  of  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists."^ 

Nor  is  the  argument  for  the  authendcity  of  the  New  Testament, 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  die  language  in  which  it  is  written,  at  all 
aflTected  by  the  circumstance  of  die  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  and 
the  Episde  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  having  been  originally  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew ;  —  that  is,  according  to  die  opinions  of  some  learned 
men.  "  For,*^  as  it  is  most  forcibly  urged  by  the  learned  prelate  tc 
irfiose  researches  this  section  is  deeply  indebted,  "  if  the  arguments 

1  Bp.  Mareh*8  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  88—90.  For  an  account  of  the  peculiar  stmc 
tore  of  the  Greek  lanffuage  of  the  New  Teftament,  aee  Vol.  II.  Fart  I.  Chap.  ] 
Sect.  III.  J  UI.     ^^^ 
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which  have  been  used  in  regard  to  language,  do  not  apply  to  them 
immediately^  tliose  arguments  apply  to  tliem  indirectly^  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  force.  If  those  arguments  show  that  the  Greek  Gos- 
pel of  Saint  Matthew  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  tliat  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori^  that  tlie  origin 
not  was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments  further 
sliow,  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  wiitten  by  a  per- 
son similarly  situated  with  Saint  Matthew,  we  must  conclude,  either 
that  the  translation  was  made  by  Saint  Matthew  himself  (and  there 
are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the  same  work  in  two  dif* 
ferent  languages)  or  that  the  translator  was  so  connected  with  the 
author,  as  to  give  to  the  translation  the  value  of  an  original.  The 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  retained  by  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians  of  Palestine,  and  still  existed,  though  with  various  interpolations, 
in  the  fourtli  century.  But  the  Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopt* 
ed  by  the  Greek  Christians  :  it  was  so  adopted  from  the  earliest  ages : 
and  it  is  no  less  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  than  the  Crospel,  which* 
Saint  Mattliew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  die  epis- 
tle which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  die  Hebrews."^ 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Teslamept,  considered 

as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity.     Now  this  style    or  manner  of 

writing  manifestly  shows  that  its   authors  were  bom  and  educated 

in  die  Jewish  religion  :  for  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  is  such,  — 

the  allusions  to  the  temple-worship,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  usages 

and  sentiments  of  the  Jews,  arc  so  perpetual,  —  and  the  prevalence 

of  the   Old  Testament  phraseology    (which  is  interwoven  into  the 

body  of  the  New  Testament,  rather  than  quoted  by  its  writers)  is 

so  great,  as  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the 

books  of  the  New  Testament  could  be  written  by  none  but  persons 

originally  Jews,  and  who  were  not  superior  in  rank  and  education 

to  those  whose  names  they  bear.     Thus,  the  style  of  the  historical 

books,  particularly  of  tlie  Gospels,  is  totally  devoid  of  ornament :   it 

presents  no   beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another ;   the 

ear  is  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmonious  periods;    the 

imagination  is  not  fired  with  grand  epithets  or  pompous  expressions. 

Tlie  bad  taste  of  some  readers  is  not  gratified  by  laboured  antitheses, 

high  sounding   language,   or  false  ornament  of  any  kind :    neither 

is  the  good  taste  of  otliers  pleased  with  terse  dicuon,  brilliant  expres- 

fflons,  or  just  metaphors.     In  short,  the  elegancies  of  composition 

and  style  are  not  to  be  sought  in  tlie  historical  books  of  the  New 

Testament,  in  which  "  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were 

more  intent  upon  Uiings  than  upon  words :    we  find  men  of  plain 

education,  honestly  relating  what  tliey  knew,  widiout  attempting  to 

adorn  their  narratives  by  any  elcgnnre  or  grace  of  diction.      And 

this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  writing,  which  we  should  expect  from 

the  persons  to  whom  those  books  are  ascribed.     In  the  Episdes  of 

St  Paul  we  find  a  totally  difterent  mannor  ;    but  again  it  is  precisely 

—  _       ■-■  ^  ..>  I.  ■    ■<■ 
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such  as  we  sliould  expect  from  St.  Paul.  His  arguments,  tliou^h  ir- 
resistible, are  frequently  devoid  of  method  :  in  the  strength  of  the 
reasoning  the  regularity  of  the  form  is  overlooked.  The  enidition 
there  displayed  is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew  ;  the  argumentation 
tliere  displayed,  is  die  argumentation  of  a  Jewish  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity confuting  his  bretlwen  on  their  own  ground.  Who  is  there  tlial 
does  not  recognise  in  this  description  die  apostle  who  was  born  at 
Tarsus,  but  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ^ 

"  If  wc  further  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  several  books 
of  it  are  ascribed,  we  shall  again  find  a  correspondence  which  im- 
^^  plies  that  diose  books  are  justly  ascribed  to  fliem.  The  character 
pf  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,  is  every  where  impressed  on  tiie 
J  writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the  character  impressed 
on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul :  but  it  is  equally  accordant  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writer.  Gentleness  and  kindness  were  characterisuc  of 
St.  John :  and  these  qualities  characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and 
animation  marked  every  where  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul :  and  these 
are  the  cjualitles  which  are  every  where  discernible  in  the  writings 
ascribed  to  him."^ 

Thirdly,  The  circumstantial  if y  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the 
coincidence  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  JVew  Testament  unth  the 
history  of  those  times,  are  also  an  indisputable  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity.  "  Whoever,"  says  Michaelis,  "  undertakes  to  forge  a 
.set  of  writings,  and  ascribe  diem  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  former 
period,  exposes  himself  to  the  utmost  danger  of  a  discordancy  with 
the  history  and  manners  of  die  age  to  which  his  accounts  are  refer- 
red ;  and  this  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  they  relate  to  points 
not  mentioned  in  general  histor}',  but  to  such  as  belong  only  to  a  sin- 
gle city,  sect,  religion,  or  school.  Of  all  books  that  ever  were  writ- 
ten, there  is  none,  if  the  New  Testament  is  a  forgery,  so  liable  to  de- 
tection ;  the  scene  of  action  is  not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but 
displayed  in  Uie  greatest  ciues  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  allusions  are 
made  to  the  various  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  die  Jews,  wliich  are  carried  so  far  widi  respect  to  this  last 
nation,  as  to  extend  even  to  die  trifles  and  follies  of  their  schools. 
A  Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury, diough  as  well  versed  in  die  writings  of  die  antients  as  Eusta- 
thius  or  Asconius,  would  sull  have  been  wanting  in  Jewish  literature  ; 
and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the  most  learned  rabbi, 
would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  If,  dien,  the  New  Testament,  dius  exposed  to  delecdon 
(had  it  been  an  imposture),  is  found,  after  die  severest  researches,  to 
harmonise  widi  the  history,  die  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  first 
century,  and  since,  the  more  minutely  we  inquire,  die  more  perfect 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  p&rt  v.  pp.  02, 1)3.    The  reader  will  find  some  very  in- 
etmctive  observations  on  the  style  of  the  evangelists  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares's  work, 
•  entitled  "  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  by  a  comparative  View 
tif  their  Hirtorios,"  chap.  iu.  pp.  26-^.  3d  edit. 
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we  find  the  coincidence,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  abilities  to  cfibciuate  so  wonderful  a  deception."*  A 
few  facts  will  illusU-ate  this  remark. 

The  Crospels  state  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  during  the  rcit^n  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  ministry  in  the  fif- 
teendi  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  that,  about  three  years  and  a 
half  afterwards,  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  condemned  him  to  death  ; 
and  that'  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death  ;  and  the  book  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relates  that  Paul  defended  himself  before  the 
Roman  governors  Fr^lix  and  Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king 
^rippa,  &ic.     An  impostor  would  not  write  so  circumstantially. 

Further,  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respecting  die 
political  constiuitions  of  die  world  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  coincide  with  the  acrotints  of  contemporary  profane  historiam, 
and  incontestably  jwinl  out  the  time  when  they  were  written. 

1.  Thus  Palestine  is  slated  to  l)e  divided  into  three  principal  pro- 
vinces, Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  At  Uiat  time  this  country  was 
subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerly  bi?en  governed  by  its  own 
kings ;  die  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jerusalem.  ^The  nation  was 
discontented  widi  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and 
was  disposed  to  revok.  Two  religious  sects  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing the  cliief  sway  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees ;  the  former,  who  taught  a  mechanical  religion,  deceived  Jind 
tyrannised  over  die  people,  by  whom,  however,  tliey  were  almost 
idolised ;  while  the  latter,  who  adopted  an  epicurean  philosophy, 
were  strongly  supported  by  the  principal  characters  of  the  nation. 
The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  dien  standing,  and  was  annually  visited 
by  a  great  number  of  die  Jews,  who  were  scattered  abroad  in  different 
parts  of  die  world.  These  and  similar  circumstances  are  radier  pre- 
supposed as  universally  known  dian  related  by  die  audiors  of  these 
writings  ;  and  they  agree  most  exactly  with  the  condition  of  die  Jews, 
and  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  first  century  of  die  Roman  mon- 
archy, as  described  by  contemporary  j)rofane  writers. 

2.  In  Luke  iii.  14.  we  read  that  certain  soldiers  came  to  Jolm  the 
Baptist,  while  he  was  preaching  in  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  and 
demanded  of  him,  saying,  And  what  shall  we  do9  an  important  ques- 
tion in  Christian  moraliiv.  It  has  been  asked,  who  these  soldiers 
were  ?  for  it  does  not  a})pear  diat  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were 
then  stationed  in  Judaea,  were  engaged  in  any  war.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  expression  used  by  the  evangelical  historian  is,  not  ^^anuirai 
or  soldiers,  but  (fjarfuofAfvoi,  that  is,  men  who  are  actutdly  under  arms, 
or  marching  to  battle.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  use 
this  word  without  a  sufficient  reason,  and  what  that  reason  is,  we 
may  readily  discover  on  consulting  Josephus's  account  of  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  tetrarch  of  (Jalilec.     He  tells  us^  that  Herod  was  at  that 


1  Michaolis'B  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

3  JoMphusi  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  sect.  1, 2. 
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very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  liis  fatlier-in-law,  Arctas,  a  petty  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  re« 
turned  to  her  father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  ill-treatment.  The 
army  of  Herod,  then  on  its  march  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity 
through  the  country  where  John  was  baptising  ;  and  tlic  military  men, 
who  questioned  him,  were  a  part  of  that  anny.  So  minute,  so  per- 
fect, and  so  latent  a  coincidence  was  never  discovered  in  a  forgery  of 
later  ages.^ 

3.  The  same  evangelist  (iii.  19,  20.)  relates  that  jEferoc?  ^Ae  tetrarch 
leins;  reproved  by  him  fJohn  die  Baptist)  for  Herodias  his  brother 
PhiTip^s  tvifey  and  for  aU  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done,  added  y^t 
this  above  aUj  that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison.     It  does  not  appear 

'  what  connexion  there  was  between  the  soldiers  above  mentioned  and 
*  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  diough  the  context  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  it  was  somewhere  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Bap- 
tist was  preaching.  The  evangelist  Mark  (vi.  17 — ^28.),  who  relates 
tlie  circumstances  of  his  apprehension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at 
a  royal  entertainment  given  on  occasion  of  Herod's  birtli-day,  the 
daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in ;  and  tliat  the  king,  being 
higluy  delighted  with  her  dancing,  promised  to  give  her  whatsoever 
she  wished.  After  consulting  wih  her  mother  Herodias,  she  de- 
manded tlie  head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  Herod,  reluctantly  as- 
senting, immediately  dispatched  an  executioner,  who  went  and  be- 
headed John  in  prison.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  narrative 
of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  military  service  (tfirwouXarw^)  was 
employed  ;  or  why  Herodias  should  have  cherished  such  an  hatred 
of  John,  as  to  instruct  her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  that  holy 
man.  But  the  above-cited  passage  from  Josephus  explains  both  cir- 
cumstances. Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually  at  war  with  Are- 
tas  :  while  his  army  was  on  its  march  against  lus  father-in-law,  He- 
rod gave  an  entertainment  in  tlie  fortress  of  Machaenis,  which  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  John  was  preaching.  Hero- 
dias was  the  cause  of  diat  war.  It  was  on  her  account  that  the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  die  wife  of  Herod,  was  compelled  by  ill-treat- 
ment to  take  refuge  widi  her  father  :  and  as  the  war  in  which  Aretas 
was  engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  his  daugh- 
ter, Herodias  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herod,  even 
when  he  was  marching  to  batde ;  and  her  hatred  of  Jolm  (who 
had  reproved  Herod  on  her  account),  at  that  particular  time,  is  thus 
clearly  accounted  for.  No  spurious  productions  could  bear  so  rigid 
a  test  as  that  whkh  is  here  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke. 

4.  Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
(xxiii.  2 — 5.)  where  we  have  the  following  account  of  Paul's  ap- 
pearance beiore  the  council  in  Jerusalem,  and  ids  answer  to  Ananias : 
—•  And  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the  council,  said,  *  Men  and  bre- 
thren, I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  untU  this  day.* 

1  For  the  above  illustrative  coincidence  we  are  indebted  to  Michaelis  (vol.  i.  p. 
^1.) :  and  for  the  next  following  to  Bp.  Manh,  Lectoreii  tfHtk^*  P9>  78—82. 
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Arid  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood  by  Am  to 
smite  him  on  the  mouth.  Then  said  Fauly  ^  God  shall  smite  thee, 
iiou  whited  wall :  for  sittest  t/iou  to  judge  me  after  the  law^  and  com- 
mandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  thelaw  T  And  they  that  stood 
by  said,  *  Revilcst  thou  God's  liigh  priest  ?'  Then  said  Paul,  *  /  wist 
noty  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest.^  —  Now,  on  tliis  passage. 
It  has  been  asked,  1.  Who  was  this  Ananias?  2.  How  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  chronology  that  Ananias  was  at  tliat  time  called  the 
high  priest,  when  it  is  certain  from  Josephus  tliat  die  time  of  liis  liold- 
ing  diat  office  was  much  earlier  ?  And,  3.  How  it  happened  that 
Paul  said,  /  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest  ?  since  the 
external  marks  of  office  must  have  determined  whether  he  \i'ere  or 
not  ?  "  On  all  these  subjects,"  says  Michaelis,  "  is  dirown  the  fullest 
light,  as  soon  as  we  examine  die  s))ecial  history  of  that  period,  a  light 
\?hich  is  not  confined  to  the  present,  but  extends  itself  to  die  follow- 
ing chapters,  hisomuch  that  it  /cannot  he  doubted  that  diis  book  was 
written,  not  after  the  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by  a  person  who 
was  contem[X)rary  to  die  events  which  are  there  related. 

Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedenl,  was  high  priest  at  the  time  that 
Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  supplied  the  Jews  with  corn  from 
Egypt,^  during  die  famine  wliich  took  place  in  die  fourdi  year  of 
Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  die  Acts.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period,^  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  die  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon 
after  the  holding  of  the  first  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ana- 
nias was  dispossessed  of  his  office,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of 
violence  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Rome,^  whence  he  was  aftenvards  released,  and  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem. Now  from  that  |)eriod  he  could  not  be  called  high  priest  in  die 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  Josephus"*  has  sometimes  given  him 
the  dde  of  ai^isfcuc  taken  in  die  more  extensive  meaning  of  a  priest, 
who  had  a  seat  and  voice  in  die  Saiihedrin  ;^  and  Jonathan,  diougli 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  die  circumstances  of  his  elevation,  had 
been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  Jewish 
church.  Between  die  death  of  Jonadian,  who  was  murdered^  by 
order  of  Felix,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested 
with  that  office  by  Agrippa,''  elapsed  an  interval,  in  which  this  dignit}' 
continued  vacant.  Now  it  happened  precisely  in  this  interval  that 
Saint  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerusalem  :  and,  the  Sanhedrin  being 
destitute  of  a  president,  he  undertook  of  his  own  audiority  the  dis- 
charge of  that  office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny.* 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  Uiat  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  lew  days 
in  Jerusalem,  might  be  ignorant  diat  Ananias,  who  had  been  dispos- 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zx.  c.  5.  f  2.  9  Acts  zy. 

3  Joseph.  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  xz.  c.  f>.  ^  2. 

4  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  ^  2.  and  Boll.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  c.  17.  $  9. 

ft  kfXttfus  in  the  plural  number  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Teitament  when 
■Uusion  is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin. 
•  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zz.  c.  8.  (  5.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  xz.  c.  8.  $  3. 

« Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  )  2. 
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sessed  of  the  priesthood,  had  taken  upon  himself  a  trust  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled  ;  he  niighi  therefore  very  naturally  exclaim,  "  1  wist 
not,  brethren,  tliat  he  was  the  high  priest !"  Admitting  him,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  ar(juainted  with  the  fact,  the  expression 
must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal  to  re- 
cognise usurped  authority. 

A  passage  Uien,  which  has  hitlierto  been  involved  in  obscurity,  is 
brought  by  this  relation  into  the  clearest  light ;  and  the  whole  history 
of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the  fifty  Jews^  witli  the 
consent  of  the  Sanhedrin,  their  petition  to  Festus  to  send  him  from 
Cajsarea,  witli  an  intent  to  murder  him  on  die  road,^  are  facts  whicli 
correspond  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by  Josephus, 
who  mentions  the  principal  j)ersons  recorded  in  tlie  Acts,  and  paints 
iheir  profligacy  in  colours  even  stronger  than  tliose  of  St.  I^uke."^ 

5.  In  Acts  xxvii.  1 ;  Luke  relates  that,  "  when  St.  Paul  was  isent 
from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  he  was  with  the  other  prisoners  committed 
to  die  care  of  Julius,  an  officer  of  the  Augustan  Cohort,  tliat  is,  a 
Roman  Cohort,  which  had  the  honour  of  bearing  the  name  of  th§ 
Emperor.  Now  it  appears  from  die  account,  wliicli  Josephus  has 
given  in  his  second  book  on  the  Jewish  wai,*  that  when  Felix  was 
Procurator  of  Judaja,  the  Roman  garrison  at  Ca^sarea  was  chiefly 
composed  of  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Syria,  But  it  also  appears, 
as  well  from  Uie  same  book,^  as  from  the  twentiedi  book  of  his  Anti- 
tiquities,^  Uiat  a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  stationed  there  at 
the  same  Ume,  and  that  this  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  IRBAITU  or  Augustan,  tlie  same  Greek  word  being 
employed  by  Josephus,  as  by  the  audior  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
This  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed  by  Cumanus, 
who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  Procuratorship  of  Judaea,  for 
the  pur|)ose  of  quelling  an  insurrection."^  And  when  Festus,  who 
succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to  send  prisoners  from  Ca2sarea  to 
Rome,  he  would  of  course  entrust  them  to  the  care  of  an  officer  be- 
longuig  to  this  select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coincidence, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  —  a  coincidence  which  we  should  never 
have  discovered,  without  consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But, 
that  which  is  most  wortliy  of  notice,  is  tlie  circumstance,  that  diis  se- 
lect body  of  soldiers  bore  the  tide  of  Augustan.  This  title  was  known 
of  course  to  St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  from  Ca?sarea  to 
Rome.  But,  tiiat,  in  the  Ume  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  the  garrison  of 
Caisarea,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers,  contained  also  a 
small  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  that  diey  were  dignified  by  die 
epidict  Augustan,  are  circumstances  so  minute,  diat  no  impostor  of  a 
later  age  would  have  known  them.  And  diey  prove  incontestably, 
that  die  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  per- 
son in  the  situation  of  St.  Luke."* 
■ 

1  Acts  xxiii.  12—15.  2  Acts  xxv.  3. 

3  Mirhaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 54.  4  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  ^  7. 

5  Cap.  12.  ^  5.  n.  174.  6  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx,  cap.  6.  7  lb.  ib. 

»  Bp.  Marsha  Lectures, part  v.  pp. b2--b4. 
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6.  Once  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  Iiistory  relate*! 
in  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  exist  many  notes  of  undesigned  co- 
incidence  or  correspondency,  tlie  perusal  of  which  is  sufticient  to 
prove,  thai  neither  the  history  was  Uiken  from  the  letters,  nor  the  let- 
ters fioni  the  history.  "  And  the  undesigned ness  of  these  agreements 
(which  uudesignedness  is  gatliered  from  tlieir  latency,  dieir  minute- 
ness, tlieir  obliquit}',  the  suitableness  of  die  circumstances  in  which 
diey  consist,  to  die  places  in  which  diose  circumstances  occur,  and 
the  circuitous  references  by  which  they  are  traced  out,)  demonstrates 
that  they  have  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent 
contrivance.  But  cohicidences  from  which  these  causes  are  excluded, 
and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  acci- 
dental concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their 
foundation."^  These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable 
length,  and  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  by  the  late  Dr.  Paley,  in  his 
**  Horae  Paulinae,"  from  which  admirable  treatise  the  following  parti- 
culars are  abridged.  As  the  basis  of  liis  argimient  he  airsuuies  no- 
thing but  the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  "  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  rcalit}'  that  immediately 
strikes  the  reader.  His  letters  are  connected  with  his  history  in  die 
Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  nmncrous  circumstances  in 
them.  By  examining  and  comparing  these  circumstances,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  history  and  the  epistles  are  neidier  of  djcm  taken  from 
the  other,  but  are  independent  documents  unknown  to,  or  at  least  un- 
4:onsuIted  by,  each  other ;  but  we  find  the  substance,  and  often  very 
minute  articles  of  the  history,  recognised  in  die  epistles,  by  allusions 
and  references  which  can  neither  be  imputed  to  design,  nor,  without 
a  foimdation  in  truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by  hints,  ajid  ex- 
pressions, and  single  words  dropping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to 
the  place  in  which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view  to 
i-onsistency  or  agreement.  These,  we  know,  are  efleqts  wliich  reali- 
ty produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at  the  bottom,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  to  exist.  When  such  undesigned  coincidences  are  too 
close  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  concur- 
rences of  fiction,  Uiey  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their  foundation. 
This  argument  depends  u})on  a  large  deduction  of  particulars,  which 
cannot  be  abstracted,  but  which  carr)'  great  weight  of  evidence. 

" If  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  are  in  pr)ssession  of  the  very 
letters  which  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote,  tiiey  substantiate  the  Clnistian 
history.  Tlie  great  object  of  modern  research  is  to  come  at  the 
epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  obscurities,  the 
silence,  or  dje  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can  be  found,  we 
regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark  ;  as  that  by  which  we  can 
correct,  adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other 
accounts.  The  facts  which  diey  disclose,  generally  come  out  inci- 
dentally, and  therefore  wiUiout  design  to  mislead  by  false  or  exagge- 

1  Paloy's  Evideqcc?,  vol.  ii.  p.  lUC. 
VOL.  I.  14 
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rated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to  Paul's  Epistles  with  as  much 
justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  tlie 
mtention  of  the  writer,  than  to  record  any  part  of  his  history,  though 
in  fact  it  is  made  public  by  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  pro* 
bable. 

'*  These  letters  also  show,  1.  That  Christiani^  had  prevailed  be- 
fore the  confusions  tliat  preceded  and  attended  the  destructicm  of  Je- 
rusalem. 2.  That  the  Gospels  were  not  made  up  of  reports  and  sto- 
ries current  at  tlie  time ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  led  by  reports  to  refer 
to  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be  present  and  active.  3. 
That  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  from  the  barbarous,  mean, 
ignorant  set  of  men,  incapable  of  thought  or  reflection.  These  letters 
are  not  adapted  to  the  habits  and  comprehension  of  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple. 4.  That  the  history  of  Paul  is  so  implicated  with  that  oi  the 
other  Apostles,  and  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  history  itself, 
that  if  Paul's  story  (not  the  miraculous  part)  be  admitted  to  be  true, 
we  cannot  reject  the  rest  as  fabulous.  For  example ;  if  we  believe 
Paul  to  have  been  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  we  must  also  believe 
that  there  were  such  men  as  Peter,  and  James,  and  other  Aposdes,  who 
had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  his  life,  and  who  publislied  the 
same  things  concerning  him  wliich  Paul  taught.  5.  That  Paul  had 
a  sound  and  sober  judgment.  6.  That  Paul  underwent  great  suffer- 
ings, and  tiiat  the  church  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching 
of  Christianity  attended  with  dangers ;  this  appears  even  from  inci- 
dental passages,  as  well  as  direct  ones.  7.  Paul,  in  these  £pisdes» 
asserts,  in  positive  unequivocal  terms,  his  performance  of  miracles, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  face  of  those  amongst  whom  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have  exposed 
the  falsity,  if  there  had  been  any. — (Gal.  iii.  5.  Rom.  xv.  18,  19. 
2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

Tliis  testimony  shows  that  the  series  of  actions  represented  by  Paul 
was  real,  and  proves  not  only  tiiat  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Chris- 
tian history  devoted  tliemselves  to  lives  of  toil  and  suffering,  in  conse- 
2uence  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also  that  the  audior  of  the 
LCts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history,  and  a  companion  of  his 
travels ;  which  establishes  the  credit  of  Luke's  Gospel,  considering 
them  as  two  parts  of  the  same  history  ;  for  tiiough  diere  are  instances 
of  second  parts  being  forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second 
part  is  genuine  and  tbe  first  spurious.  ''  Now,  b  an  example  to  be 
met  with  of  any  man  voluntarily  undergoing  such  incessant  hardships 
as  Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the 
sake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false ;  and  of  what,  if  ialse,  he 
must  have  known  to  be  so  ?  And  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the 
prejudices  of  Paul's  education  were  against  his  becoming  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  as  his  first  violent  opposition  to  it  evidendy  showed."^ 

Further ;  there  are  four  Episdes  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who 
were  his  friends ;  two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon. 

1  Palej'f  Horn  PauUiUB,  in  the  concloiion.    Palej's  fivide&ceB  of  ChristUnity, 
vol.  ii.  c.  7. 
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In  private  letters  to  intimate  companions  some  expression  w6iild  sure* 
I7  let  fall  a  hint  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there  were  any.  Yet  the  same 
uniform  design  of  promoting  sincerity,  benevolence,  and  piety,  is  per* 
ceived ;  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  are  aUuded  to 
as  true  accounts,  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  episdes. 

Besides  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  m  historical  circum- 
stances and  facts,  wliich  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also  an  un- 
designed agreement  throughout,  between  the  sentiments  and  manner 
of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the  account  of  his  character  and 
conduct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every  instance  of  this  kind  be- 
qieaks  realitv,  and  therefore  deserves  notice  as  a  branch  of  internal 
evidence.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  of  sound  judgment,  quick  conception,  crowded 
thought,  fluent  expression,  and  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  en- 
deavours to  accomplish  the  point  at  which  he  aimed.  These  proper- 
ties correspond  with  tlie  history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts. 
Brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish 
learning.  His  speech  to  the  pliilosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  his 
behaviour  and  addresses  to  Agrippa,  Festus,  and  Felix,  &^.  prove  his 
sagacity,  bis  judicious  selection  of  topics,  and  his  skill  in  reiisoiiing. 
The  violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  to  huv('  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians,  agrees  with  die  ardour  of  spirit  that 
breathes  in  all  his  letters,  and  tlie  glowing  warmth  of  his  style. 

There  are,  indeed,  great  seeming  discordances,  which,  however, 
are  easily  reconcileable  by  attending  to  his  ardent  temper,  and  to.  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  conduct  in  different  periods  of  his  life.  His 
rage  against  the  Christians  (owing  to  strong  Jewish  prejudices)  was 
furious  and  unrestrained,^  and  unjustifiable  against  any  peaceable 
persons,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Episdes  manifest 
a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  bv  a  calmer  principle.  After  his 
eonversion,  Paul  was  at  the  same  time  prudent,  steady,  and  ardent. 
He  was  as  indefatigable  as  he  had  been  before ;  but,  instead  of  cruel 
and  unjust  means  to  attain  his  purposes,  he  empl^ed  argument,  per- 
suasion, and  the  merciful  and  mighty  power  of  God.  The  religion 
he  embraced  accoimts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His 
conversion  to  Chrisdanity,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in 
die  book  of  Acts,  and  which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  his  Episdes, 
harmonise  every  seeming  contradiction  in  his  character,  and  thus  be« 
eome  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his  history  and  of  his 
Episdes. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  there 
not  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  character  of  this  Aposde,  as  it  is  dc- 
fineated  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  as  it  is  discoverable  in  the  style, 
manner,  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles  f  Do  they  not  bear  the  marks 
of  the  same  energy,  the  same  unpolished  and  ner\'ous  simplicity,  the 
same  ironetuosi^  and  vehemence  of  diought,  the  same  strength  and 
vigour  ol  untutored  genius;  strong  in  the  endowments  of  nature,  but 
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without  the  refinements  of  art  or  science  ?  Now  there  would  scarcely 
have  been  found  such  a  nice  agreement  between  tlie  character  of  Peter 
given  in  the  writings  of  odiers,  and  exemplified  in  his  own,  if  die  one 
had  been  a  fiction,  or  the  other  spurious.  It  is  the  same  Peter  that 
speaks  in  the  Gospel  liistory,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  in  the 
Episdes  wliich  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  as  graven 
by  die  Evangelists,  exacdy  corresponds  widi  the  impression  of  his 
letters.  This  is  an  argument  of  the  gcnuioieness  of  liis  Episdes,  and 
of  die  tnith  of  die  Christian  religion.^ 

The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish  ample  materials 
for  pursuing  diis  species  of  evidence  from  undesigned  coincidences  of 
different  kinds.  Dr.  Paley,^  and  Mr.  Wakefield,^  have  bodi  pro- 
duced some  instances  of  it  between  the  Gosi)els,  to  wliich  we  shall 
only  add,  in  the  last  place,  diat  the  similitude  or  coincidence  between 
die  style  of  John's  Gospel,  and  die  first  episde  diat  bears  his  name, 
is  so  striking,  diat  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  discerning  what  is 
peculiar  in  an  author's  turn  of  diinking,  can  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  of  their  being  the  producdons  of  one  and  die  same  writer.'^ 


1  T.  O.  Tavlor'8  Em.  on  the  Cond.  and  Char,  of  Petor. 

3  Evid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  c.  4.  3  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  207 — ^210. 

4  Tho  followinff  comparative  table  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle 
of  Saint  John,  will  (we  think)  prove  the  point  above  stated  beyond  the  possioility 
of  contradiction. 


Episde. 
Ch.  I.  1.  That  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning —  h  tOtava^tOa,  which  we  have 
rontemplated  —  concerning  the    living 
word. 

TI.  5.  Whosoever  koepeth  his  word, 
truly  in  that  man  the  love  of  God  is 
pertccted. 

II.  (3.  He  who  saith  he  abideth  in  him, 
ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as 
he  walked.    See  ch.  iii.  24.  iv.  13. 16. 

II.  8. 1  write  to  yon  a  new  command- 
ment. 

III.  11.  This  is  the  roessafe  which  ye 
have  heard  from  the  beginmng,  that  we 
should  love  one  ansther. 

II.  8.  The  darkness  passeth  away,  and 
the  light  which  is  true,  now  shineth. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  li^ht,  and  there  is 
no  stumbling-blook  to  him. 

11.  13.  Young  cliildren.I  write  to  you, 
because  ye  have  known  the  Father. 

14.  Because  ye  have  known  liim  from 
the  beginning. 

II.  S».  Every  one  wlio  worketli  right- 
eousness, is  begotten  of  God.  See  ahK> 
lU.  9  v.  1. 

III.  1  Behold  how  great  love  the  Fa- 
ther hath  bestowed  on  us.  that  we  should 
be  called  the  sons  of  God ! 

ni.  2.  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. 


Gospel. 
Ch.  I.  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word.  14.  And,  «0M/is9a,  we  beheld  his 
glory. 

4.  In  him  was  life. 

14.  The  word  was  made  flesh. 

XIV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words,  and  my  father  wiU  lovo 
him. 

XV.  4.  Abide  in  mo,  and  I  in  you.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  of  it- 
self, except  it  abide  in  ttie  vine,  no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me. 

Xill.  34.  A  new  commandment  I  give 
to  you, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  hav» 
loved  you. 

I.  5.  The  light  shineth  in  darkness. 

9.  That  was  the  true  light. 

XI.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  lie 
stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  bght  to 
him. 

XVII.  3.  This  is  the  eternal  life,  that 
they  might  know  tlicetlie  only  true  God. 

And  jcsua  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent. 

III.  3.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  again. 

5.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit. 

1. 12.  To  tnem  he  gave  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  who 
believe  on  his  name. 

XVII.  24.  Be  with  me  where  I  am, 
tlitt  they  may  behold  my  glory. 
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Writings  so  circumstanced  prove  themselves  and  one  another  to  \\t 
genuine. 

The  forgers  of  iJiese  things,  if  forgeries  tliey  were,  must  (as  Dr. 
Jortin  his  forcibly  remarked)  have  equalled  Father  Hardouin's  atlie- 
istical  monks  of  the  tliirteenth  century ;  who,  according  to  his  fantas- 
tical account,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  surpassed  in 
abilities  all  the  antients  and  moderns ;  forged  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  whom  we  call  classical ;  and  were  not  only  great  poets,  but 
also  great  mathematicians,  chronologers,  geographers,  astronomers, 
and  critics,  and  capable  of  inserting  in  tlieir  proper  places  names 
and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  Adienian  archons,  Attic  montlis.  Olympiads,  and  Roman 
consuls :  all  which  happy  inventions  have  been  since  confirmed  by 
astronomical  calculations  and  tables,  voyages,  inscriptions.  Fasti  Capi- 
lolini,  fragments,  manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  collation  of  authors  witli 
each  other.^ 

Such  are  tlie  evidences,  botli  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, for  die  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament : 
and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  many 
of  them  are  impartially  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this 
convincing  conclusion,  viz.  tliat  the  books  now  extant  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings  which 
were  originally  composed  by  the  autliors  whose  names  tliey  bear. 


m.  8.  He  who  workcth  sin  is  of  the  VIII.  44.  Yo  aro  of  your  father  tha 

deril ;  for  the  deTil  siimeth  from  the  be«  deril  —  He  was  a  murderer  from  the 

guminff.  beffinninff. 

in.  13.  Do  not  wonder,  my  brethren,  A V.  20.  If  they  have  persecuted  ma, 

that  the  world  hateth  you.  they  will  also  persecute  you. 

ly.  9.  By  this  the  love  of  God  was  111.  16.  God  ho  loved  the  world,  that 

manifissted,  that  God  sent  his  Son,  the  he  gave  his  only  be^^otten  Son,  that  who- 

only  begotten,  into  the  world,  that  we  soever  beliovetli  on  him  mifflit  not  pe- 

might  live  through  him.  rish,  but  have  ever  last  in -j  life. 

iV'.  12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  I.  Id.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 

time.  time. 

V.  13.  These  things  I  have  written  to  XX.  31 .  These  things  are  written,  that 

yoa  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  ye  mi^rht  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 

of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  yo 

otemal  life  ;  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  might  have  life  through  his  name, 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  GoiL 

V.  14.  If  we  ask  any  thing  according  XIV.  14.  If  vo  shall  ask  any  thing  in 

to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.  my  name,  1  will  do  it. 

V.  90.  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  a  VII.  2.  Thou  hast  frivcn  him  power 

hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  etcrnnl 

know  nim  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him. 

that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  3.  And  this  isotcrnal  life,  that  they  might 

This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  know  thoo  the  only  iruo  God,Vjid  Jcsua 

Christ  whom  thnu  hast  sent.  Macknight 
on  the  Epistics,  Prnf.  to  1  John,  sect.  ii. 

1  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  28.  tt  sea.  Less's  Authenticity  of  the  New 
TMtamont,  translated  by  Mr.  Kingoon,  pp.  1 — ^26.  Michnclis,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 54 
Hales's  Axialysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  r)87 — 692.  Stosch,  ac  Canon**. 
p.  89.  Pictet,  Th6ologie  Chrctienne,  tome  i.  p.  83.  Ernesti  Interp.  Nov.  Test, 
pars  iii.  p.  147.  et  geg.  See  also  a  very  copious  discussion  of  the  Evidences  for  the 
aothenticity  of  the  New  Testament  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  John  Cook,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  St.  Mary's  College.  St 
Andrew's.   Edinburgh,  1821  "  8vn. 
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SECTION  III. 

OM  THE  UNCORRUPTED    PRESERVATION    OF    THE    BOOKS    OF  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  T%e  unearruf  ted  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament^  proved  from 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  beinf^  falsified  or  corrupted  either 
by  Jews  or  by  Christians,  and  from  the  agreement  of  all  the  manur 
scripts  that  are  knoum  to  be  extant. — 11.  The  uncorrupted  preser- 
ration  of  the  books  of  the  Aew  Testament  proved,  1.  From  their 
contents  ;  —  2.  From  the  utter  impossibility  of  an  universal  cor^ 
ruption  of  them  being  accomplished  ;  —  3.  From  the  agreement  of 
aU  the  manuscripts,  and,  4.  From  the  agreement  of  antient  ver^ 
nons,  and  of  the  quotations  from  the  ATew  Testament  in  the 
^mitings  of  the  early  Christians.  —  111.  General  proofs  that  none 
of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  or  ever  were  lost. — IV. 
Particular  proofs,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament.  "-^V, 
And  also  of  the  ^eiw  Testament. 

Although  the  genumeness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  have  been  tlius  clearly  proved,  yet  it  may  perhaps 
be  asked,  whether  those  books  have  not  long  since  been  destroyed  ? 
And  whether  tbev  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupt^ 
td  ?  To  th^jJMRquiries  we  reply,  tliat  we  have  evidence,  equally 
decisive  and  ^mactory  with  that  which  has  demonstrated  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  that 
they  have  descended  to  us,  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  any  thing  mate- 
rial ;  —  such  evidence,  indeed,  as  can  be  produced  for  no  other  pro- 
duction of  antiquity. 

I.  And,  first,  mih  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  aldiough  the  Jews 
have  been  charged  with  corrupting  it,  yet  this  charge  has  never  been 
substantiated,  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  itself  is  morally  impossible. 
Generally  speaking,  the  arguments  which  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Pentateuch  (or  five  books  of  Moses^  is  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  for- 
gery in  the  first  instance,  apply  equally  to  prove  that  these  books  have 
not  been  wilfully  and  designedly  corrupted.  But,  to  be  more  parti- 
cular, we  may  remark, 

1.  That  there  is  no  proof  or  vesUge  whatever  of  such  pretended 
alteration.  The  Jews  have  in  every  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch 
as  the  genuine  and  uncorrupted  work  of  one  single  person,  and  have 
equally  respected  every  part  of  it.  Indeed,  if  they  had  mutilated 
or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  doubtless  have  expunged 
irom  them  every  relation  of  facts  and  events,  that  militated  agamst 
the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  when  could  such  an 
alteration  or  corruption  have  been  executed  ?  It  was  not  possible 
shordy  after  the  death  of  Moses,  for  the  memory  of  the  transactions 
recorded  m  the  Pentateuch  was  too  recent  for  any  one  to  venture 
upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  public  notoriety  would  have 
c<Mitradicted.     The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  could  not  have  beea 
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altered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua  and  that  generadon  lived, 
who  were  zealous  for  the  worship  of  God.  (Josh.  xxiv.  31.)  From 
that  time  to  the  age  of  Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direc- 
lioD  of  governors  or  judges,  who  determined  all  cases  agreeably  to 
die  Mosaic  law. 

Further,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles^  the  prophets 
who  flourished  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  and  who  were  neitner  slow 
nor  timid  in  reproving  the  sins  both  of  rulers  and  subjects,  would 
not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  offence  in  silence.  Aifter  the 
separation  of  tlie  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  books  of  Moses  were  kept 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  die  rivalry,  that  continued  to  subsist 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  was  aa  insuperable  bar 
to  any  corruption  or  alteration ;  for,  it  could  not  have  been  at- 
tempted in  either  kingdom  without  opposition  and  detecdon  from 
the  odier,  of  which  some  notice  must  have  been  taken  in  their 
historical  books.  Besides,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  cor^ 
rupted  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ai^osdes,  the  Jews  could 
not  have  passed  widiout  censure  from  Uiem,  who  rebuked  their 
hypocrisy,  incredulity,  and  wickedness  with  so  much  severity.  If 
thore  had  been  any  alteration  or  corrupdon,  it  must  have  been  the 
work,  either  of  one  or  of  manv  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
that  any  one  person  could  do  it,  without  being  exposed ;  nor  that 
any  one  could  have  vanity  enough  to  expect  success  in  an  attempt 
to  alter  bets  in  a  book  so  universally  read  and  so  much  esteemed. 
Tlie  unity  of  design,  the  correspondence  of  sendment,  and  the  uni- 
ibrm  reference  to  die  same  facts,  which  are  observable  throughout 
the  Old  Testament,  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  were  united  in 
eomipting  or  altering  any  part  of  it.  In  a  word,  no  man  or  num- 
ber oi  men  could  make  an  attempt  of  diis  kind  widiout  being  ex- 
posed. Nor  is  it  radonal  to  suppose,  that  any  man  or  number  of 
men  could  haw  capacity  competent  to  effect  such  a  desicn,  who 
would  not  abuwiiiTiad  the  sense  to  observe  the  necessity  of  making 
it  more  agreeable  to  the  natural  tempers  of  mankind,  in  order  that  it 
might  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted 
o^er  the  birth  of  Christy  out  of  malice  to  die  Chrisdans,  and  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  ai^uments  and  evidences  for  proving  their  reli- 
gion, the  Jews  would  unquesdonably  have  expunged  or  falsified  those 
meniorable  prophecies  concerning  Christ  which  were  so  irrefragabiy 
cited  both  by  him  and  by  his  aposdcs.  But  no  such  obUteradon  or 
aiteradoQ  hsis  ever  been  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  those  very  passaT 
ges  have  continued  in  dieir  original  purity,  and  are  sometimes  more 
•xpress  in  the  original  Hlbrew  text  than  in  die  common  transla- 

tlOD* 

^  2.  In  fact,  neither  before  nor  after  the  dme  of  Christ,  cotdd  the 
Jews*comipt  or  falsify  the  Hebrew  Scriptures :  for. 

Before  tnai  events  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  them  by  the  Jews, 
especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  forgery  or  materid  change  in 
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their  contents  impossible.  The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  which 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among  the  Israelites,  it  is  improbable 
that  this  people,  who  possessed  that  land,  would  isuffer  it  to  be  alter- 
ed or  falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  sepa« 
rate  interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  law  tlian  that  of 
other  nations  less  jealous  dian  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain  stated 
seasons,  the  law  was  publicly  read  before  all  the  people  of  Israel  ;^ 
and  it  was. appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark,  for  a  constant  memorial 
against  those  who  trangresscd  it."  Their  king  was  required  to  write 
turn  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  bookj  out  of  that  which  is  before  the 
priests  the  Levites,  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  ,-^  their 
priests  also  were  commanded  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  aU  the 
statutes^  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  ^ 
and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar  to  them- 
sehes,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligendy  to  their  children  ;^  besides 
which,  a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any 
addition  to  or  diminution  iirom  the  law.^  Now  such  precepts  as  these 
could  not  have  been  given  by  an  impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and 
who  would  wish  men  to  forget  rather  than  enjoin  them  to  remember 
it :  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know  and  observe  the  law 
under  severe  penaltie3)  they  were  in  a  manner  die  trustees  and  guar- 
dians of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  people, 
who  were  to  teach  their  children,  must  have  had  copies  of  it;  the 
priests  and  Levites  must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates 
must  have  had  copies  of  it,  as  being  the  law  of  the  land.  Further, 
after  the  people  were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the  people  of 
Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained  tlie  same  book  of  the  law : 
and  the  rivalry  or  enmity,  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
prevented  either  of  them  from  altering  or  adding  to  the  law.  After 
the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  other  nations  were 
placed  in  the  cides  of  Samaria  in  their  stead ;  and  the  Samaritans 
received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  prie^  \Ap  was  sent  by 
order  of  tlie  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  wHm  manner  of  the 
God  of  the  land^  or  several  years  afterwards  from  the  hands  of 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high  priest,  who  was  expelled  firom 
Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
governor  of  Samaria ;  and  who  was  constituted,  by  Sanballat,  the 
first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.^  Now,  by  one  or  botli  of 
these  means  the  Samaritans  had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  characters,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day : 
whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldee  characters,  (in 
which  it  also  remains  to  this  day,)  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  tluin 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learned  thl^  Chaldee  language  during 
iheir  seventy  years  abode  at  Babylon.    The  jealousy  and  hatred, 

1  Deut.  xxxi.  9—13.     Josh.  viu.  34,  35.     Neh.  viii.  1—6.     9  Deat.  zzii  96. 

3  Deut.  xvii.  18, 19.  4,Levit.  x.  11.  5  Deut.  ri.  7. 

^  Deut.  iv.  2.  xii.  32.  ^  3  Kiiurg  xvii.  2G. 

^  Neh.  viii.  28.  Jofephoi,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  li.  c.  8.  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p  S3. 
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which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  made  it  imprac- 
ticable for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the  text  in  any  tiling  of 
consequence  without  certain  discovery  :  and  tlie  general  agreement 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  the  rentateuch,  which 
are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly  demonstrates  tliat  the  copies 
were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can  any  better  evidence  be  desired, 
that  the  Jewisli  Bibles  have  not  been  corrupted  or  interpolated,  than 
this  vciy  book  of  the  Samaritans ;  which,  after  more  tlian  two  thou- 
sand years'  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the 
ether  as  any  classic  autlior  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from 
itself  by  the  unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.^ 

Aiter  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  were  publicly  read  in  their  sy- 
nagogues every  Sabbath-day  ;^  which  was  an  excellent  method  of 
securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the  observation  of  the 
hw.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  translation  of  die  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made,  were  so  many  ad- 
ditional securities.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  tliat  the  reverence 
of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  is  another  guarantee  for  their 
int^jrity :  so  great  indeed  was  that  reverence,  that,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus,^  they  would  suffer  any  torments, 
and  even  death  itself^  rrther  tfian  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  wliich  denounced 
him  to  be  guilty  of  mexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the 
sfightest  possible  alteration  in  dieir  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  doc- 
tors, feanng  to  add  any  thing  to  the.  law,  passed  their  own  notions  as 
traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  bodi  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  tliose 
traditions,  but  they  never  charged  tliem  with  falsifying  or  corrupting 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  Clmst  urged  them  to 
$imth  the  Scriptures;^  wliich  he  doubdess  would  have  said  with 
some  caution  if  they  had  been  falsified  or  corrupted  :  and  he  not 
only  refers  to  the  Scriptures  in  general,  but  appeals  direcdy  to  the 
writings  of  Moses.^  It  is  also  known,  that  during  the  time  of  Christ 
the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  sects  and  parties,  each  of  whom 
watched  over  the  others  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  so  as  to  render 
any  attempt  at  such  falsificauon  or  corruption  utterly  impracdcable. 
Since  then  the  Jews  could  not  falsify  or  corrupt  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures before  the  advent  of  Christ,  so  neidier  have  diese  writings  been 
falsified  or  conjipted  — 

2.  Mier  the  birth  of  Christ.  For,  since  that  event,  die  Old  Tes- 
tament has  been  held  in  liigli  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Chrisdans. 
The  Jews  also  frequendy  suffered  martyrdom  for  dieir  Scriptures, 
which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  Uiey  suspected  them  to  have 

1  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarke  on  Freethinkins,  part  i.  remark  27.  (vol.  v.  p.  144.  of 
Bp.  Randolpli*8  Enchiridion  Theologicom,  ovo.  Ozfordi  1792.) 

9  AcU  xiii.  14, 15.  27.    Luke  iv.  17—20. 

3  PhUo,  apud  Euaeb.  de  Prep.  Eyong.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Josephos  contra  Apion.  lib. 
US.  4  John,  V.  39.  ^  John,  v.  46, 47. 

VOL.  !•  lo 
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Ue^ea  eornifTubd  or  aitered.  Besides,  die  Jews  and  Cfarisbans  were  a 
i:t^jj»l  lEiM/d  uixxj  «rac}j  other,  which  must  have  reDCered  any  niaie* 
ridJ  tyjrru\AJfrA  mutfjsbibie^  if  h  bad  been  attempted :  for  u  sucb  an 
TOif^iii^  /lad  beerj  made  by  tiie  Jeicr,  they  would  have  been  detected 
by  Utn:  Chrtstiaiii<.  The  accofiiplislimeut  of  such  a  desizu,  indeed, 
VktpM  ijave  l>een  inipracticabie,  from  the  moral  impossibilit}'  of  the 
Jew-,  (wW)  vitiftt  dis|K:rs'^d  in  ever)'  countr)*  of  the  then  known  world) 
Urftjjr  able  tft  collect  all  tlie  tiien  exbting  copies  with  the  intention  of 
crirnjptjfj;^  or  fuLsifyiii;;  tijein.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  at- 
U;ffipt  had  Ijeen  made  by  tlje  Christians^  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
deti^^rted  by  tlie  Jews :  iK>r  could  any  &uch  attempt  have  been  made 
by  any  otiier  man  or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews 
and  CbrihtiaiiK.  To  the^e  considerations,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
admirable  agreement  of  all  tlie  antient  paraphrases  and  versions, 
and  the  writiriji^s  of  Josephus,  widi  the  Old  Testament  as  it  is  ix>w 
extant,  Ur^atiinr  witlj  the  quotations  wliich  are  made  from  it  in  the 
New  Tchtainent,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time, 
forbid  iJM  to  indulge  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in  the 
b<x>ks  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence  of 
which  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  tliat  these  books  are  now  in 
our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

3.  Lastly,  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty),  which  are 
known  to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  luicorruptcd  preservation. 
These  manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire  ;  some  contain  one  part, 
and  some  another.'  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  every  manu- 
script, whether  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any  antient  version  or 
para])hrnsc,  should  or  could  be  designedly  altered  or  falsified  in  the 
same  passages,  witliout  detection  either  by  Jews  or  Christians.  The 
manuscripts  now  extant  are,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and  mis- 
takes from  tlie  carelessness,  negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists : 
but  thoy  are  not  all  luiifonnly  incorrect  tlu-oughout,  nor  in  the  same 
words  or  ptissuges  ;  but  what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in 
another.  Ahhough  tlie  various  readings,  wliich  have  been  discovered 
by  learned  men,  who  have  u))pHed  themselves  to  the  collation  of 
every  known  manuscript  of  the  Ilebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
tliousiuuis,  yet  tliese  diiTerences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that 
their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any  opportunides  of  cor- 
recdng  the  sacred  text  in  important  passages.  So  far,  however,  are 
du^st*  t^xtensive  and  profound  researches  from  being  either  trivial  or 
nugotory,  that  wo  have,  in  fact,  derived  from  them  die  greatest  ad- 
vantage which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  friend  of  re- 
vealed religion ;  namely,  die  certain  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of 
the  copies  of  the  antient  Scriptures,  now  extant  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, with  each  odicr,  and  widi  our  Bibles.' 

1  Hf«o  Nil  Aocount  of  th«  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  ti^r*,  Vol. 
II.  Tart  I.  Chapter  U.  Section  1. ',  and  for  the  chief  critical  editions,  see  Chapter 
HI.  Section  I. 

^  Bp.  TomliMt  EkmtnU  of  Chri«l.  TheoL  ?ol.  i.  p.  13. 
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n.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  e\'idence  for  the  integritj'  and  un* 
corruptness  of  the  New  Testament  in  any  thing  material.  The  testi- 
monies, adduced  in  the  preceding  section  in  behalf  of  tlie  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ap- 
plicable to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncor- 
rupted.  But,  to  be  more  particular,  Ave  remark,  that  the  uncorrupted 
preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  manifest, 

1.  From  their  contents;  for,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of 
Ae  Christian  aera,  we  find  the  very  same  facts,  and  the  very  same 
doctrines,  imiversally  received  by  Christians,  which  we  of  tlie  present 
day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  vjritings  was  both  im" 
possible  and  impracticable,  nor  can  the  least  vestige  ojsitch  a  corrupt 
tion  be  found  in  history.  They  could  not  be  cornipted  during  the 
life  of  their  authors ;  and  before  their  death  copies  were  dispersed 
among  the  different  communities  of  Christians,  who  were  scattered 
throughout  the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years  after  the 
ascension,  churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, especially  the  foiu*  Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of  their  public 
fVDrship,  just  as  the  wTitings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  were  read 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.^  Nor  would  the  use  of  them  be  confined 
to  public  worship ;  for  these  books  were  not,  like  the  Sybilline  Ora- 
cles, locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to 
public  investigation.  When  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
first  published  to  the  world,  the  Christians  would  naturally  enter- 
tain the  highest  esteem  and  reverence  for  writings  that  delivered  an 
authentic  and  inspired  history  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  would  be  desirous  of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Hence,  as  we  learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  mul- 
tiplied and  disseminated  as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church 
increased ;  and  translations  were  made  into  as  many  languages  as 
vrere  spoken  by  its  professors,  some  of  wliich  remain  to  this  day ;  so 
tbat  it  would  veiy  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible  to  cornipt 
these  books  in  any  one  important  word  or  phrase.  Now  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  (without  violating  all  probability),  that  all  Christians 
should  agree  in  a  design  of  changing  or  corrupting  the  original  books ; 
and  it  some  only  should  make  the  attempt,  the  uncorrupted  copies 
would  still  remain  to  detect  them.  And  supposing  there  was  some 
error  in  one  translation  or  copy,  or  something  changed,  added,  or  ta- 
ken away ;  yet  there  were  many  other  copies  and  otlier  translations, 
by  the  help  of  which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be,  or  would  be  cor- 
rected. 

Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of 
their  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  was 

1  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  of  his  Credi« 
bility  of  the  Grospel  History  ;  references  to  which  may  bo  seen  in  the  general  in- 
^z  to  his  works,  article  Scriptures.  See  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertollian,  Origen,  and  Auijrustine. 
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alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record  ;  so  neither  could  any  ma- 
terial aheration  take  place  after  their  decease,  without  being  detected 
while  the  original  manuscripts  were  preserved  in  the  churches.  The 
Christians,  who  were  instructed  by  the  apostles  or  by  their  imme- 
diate successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  carrying  with 
them  copies  of  tlieir  UTitings ;  from  wliich  other  copies  were  multi- 
plied and  preserved.  Now  (as  we  have  already  seen*),  we  have  an 
unbroken  series  of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  autlienticity 
of  tlie  New  Testament,  wliich  can  be  traced  backwards,  from  the 
fourth  century  of  tlie  Christian  sera  to  the  very  time  of  the  Apostles  : 
and  tliese  very  testimonies  are  equally  applicable  to  prove  its  uncor* 
rupted  preservation.  Moreover,  hai*monies  of  the  four  Gospek  were 
antiently  constructed  ;  commentaries  were  written  upon  tliem,  as  well 
as  upon  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  (many  of  which  are 
still  extant),  manuscripts  were  collated,  and  editions  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament were  put  forth.  Tliese  sacred  records,  being  universally  re- 
garded as  tlie  supreme  standard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every 
class  of  Christians  widi  peculiar  respect,  as  being  divine  compositions, 
and  possessing  an  autliority  belonging  to  no  other  books.  Whatever 
controversies,  therefore,  arose  among  different  sects  (and  the  church 
was  very  early  rent  witli  fierce  contentions  on  doctrinal  points),  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed  to  by 
every  one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy ; 
consequendy  it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impracticable, 
that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify  them,  in  any 
fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  single  expression  to  fa- 
vour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence,  without  be* 
ing  detected  by  thousands.  "  If  one  party  was  inclined  either  to 
omit  what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  to  insert  what  might  af- 
ford them  additional  support,  there  was  always  some  other  party 
both  ready  and  willing  to  detect  the  fi'aud.  And  even  if  they  perse- 
vered in  altering  their  oxjon  manuscripts,  they  had  not  the  power  of 
akering  the  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Though 
the  corruption  tiierefore  might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  gene- 
ral. Nor  must  we  forget  that  die  books,  which  compose  the  Greek 
Testament,  have  been  transcribed,  beyond  all  comparison,  more 
frequently  than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  author.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts  must 
have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though  it  can- 
not be  denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptation  to  alter 
a  work,  wliich  relates  to  doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  Avork,  which  re- 
lates to  matters  indifferent,  the  impediments  to  the  alteration  of  die 
Greek  manuscripts  were  still  more  powerful  than  die  temptation. 
The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  different  places,  and  the  Epis- 
tles, which  were  addressed  to  different  communities,  were  multiplied 
in  copies,  dispersed  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Italy.     Under  such  circumstances  a  general  corruption  of  the 


1  See  pp.  75—90.  supra. 
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Greek  manuscripts  was  a  thing  impossible,  for  it  could  not  have 
been  effected  widiout  a  union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed,  nor 
without  a  general  combination,  whiol)  could  not  have  been  formed, 
before  Christianity  had  received  a  civil  establishment.  But  if  such 
a  combination  had  been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried 
into  efl^ct,  without  becoming  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  And 
ec^clesiastical  historians  are  suent  on  such  a  combination.  The  silence 
of  history  is  indeed  no  argiunent  against  the  truth  of  a  fact  establish* 
ed  by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  generally 
known.  But  the  silence  of  history  is  important  in  reference  to  a  fact, 
which,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  general  notoriety. 
Whatever  corruptions  therefore  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  those  corruptions  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few, 
and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  extended  to  them  all."^ 
Indeed,  tliough  all  the  Cliristian  doctors,  who  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  should  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New 
Testament,  yet  the  people  would  never  have  consented  to  it ;  and  if 
even  both  teachers  and  people  had  been  disposed  to  have  committed 
such  a  fraud,  most  unquestionably  their  adversaries  would  not  fail  to 
have  reproached  diem  with  it.  The  Jews  and  Heathens,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down  tlieir  religion,  would  never 
have  concealed  it.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  acute  ene- 
mies of  the  Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage  from 
such  corrupdon.  In  a  word,  even  though  the  silence  of  their  ad- 
versaries had  favoured  so  strange  an  enterprise,  yet  the  different  par- 
ties and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang  up  among  Chris- 
tians, were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  Indeed,  if  any  material  al- 
teration had  been  attempted  by  the  orthodox,  it  would  have  been 
detected  by  the  heretics  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  had  in- 
serted, altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he  would  have  been  exposed 
by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a  divi- 
sion commenced  in  the  fourtii  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  tiie  ninth  century,  be- 
came irreconcileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  .  Now  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west  would 
have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was 
altered  or  falsified.  The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  fiirther  evident, 

3.  From  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  single  classic  autiior  whomsoever :  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  were  collated  by  Griesbach,  for  his  cele- 
brated critical  edition.  These  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all 
entire  :  most  of  them  omtain  only  the  Gospels ;  others,  the  Gospeb, 

Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  and  the  Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apo- 

--  -  -  I  .  -  -        .  —  ■         ■     ■ .        1 1 1  I  ■ 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  I.ecturps.  part  v\.  pp.  10, 11. 
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calypse  or  Revelation  of  John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world ;  several  of  them  are  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and  give  us  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant  with 
each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the 
critical  editions  published  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  and 
Griesbach.^  The  thirty  thousand  various  readings,  which  are  said 
to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the  Aun- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  which  Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain, 
in  no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the 
text.  In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  numerous 
the  transcripts  and  translations  from  tlie  original,  the  more  likely  is 
it,  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original  reading  will  be  in- 
vestigated and  ascertained.  The  most  correct  and  accurate  antient 
classics  now  extant  are  tliose,  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts ;  and  the  most  depraved^  mutilutedy  and  inaccurate  editions 
of  the  old  writers  are  those  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts, 
and  perhaps  only  a  single  manuscript,  extant.  Such  are  Athenaeus, 
Clemens  Romanus,  Hesychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  tliis  formida- 
ble mass  of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  dili- 
gence of  collators,  not  one  tentli — nay,  not  one  hundredth  part, 
either  makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  al- 
teration in  the  sense  in  any  modern  version.  Tliey  consi^  almost 
wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  grammatical  and  verbal 
differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a  word 
or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  tiie  few  that  do  change  the  sense, 
affect  it  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  historical,  and 
geographical  circumstances,  or  other  collateral  matters ;  and  the 
still  smaller  number  that  make  any  alteration    in  things  of  conse- 

Suence,  do  not  on  tiiat  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty, 
'or,  either  the  true  reading  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the 
other  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quotations  found  in  the  works  of 
the  antients ;  or,  should  diese  fail  to  give  us  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doctrine  in  question  from  other 
undisputed  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  This  observation  particularly 
applies  to  the  doctrines  of  die  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the 
Trinity ;  which  some  persons  of  late  years  have  attempted  to  ex^ 
punge  from  the  New  Testament,  because  a  i^w  coQtrov.firtfiiLpafi& 
sages  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  them ;  but  these  doctrines  are 
written,  as  with  a  sun-beam,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  very  loorsi  manuscript  extant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our 
faith  J  or  destroy  one  moral  precept.  All  the  omissions  of  the  antient 
manuscripts  put  togeUier  could  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one 
essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relating  either  to  faith  or  morals ; 
and  all  the  additions,  countenanced  by  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts 

1  See  an  account  of  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  infra  f  Vol. 
II.  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II,  ^  4.,  and  of  the  critical  editions  above  mentioned  in 
Part  I.  Chap.  Ul.  Sect.  II.  of  the  same  volume. 
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already  collated,  do  not  introduce  a  single  point  essential  either  to 
faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  tlie  Complutensian 
or  Elzevir  editions.  And,  though  for  the  beauty,  emphasis,  and 
critical  perfection  of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new  edition, 
formed  on  Griesbach's  plan,  is  desirable ;  yet  from  such  an  one 
infidelity  can  expect  no  help,  false  doctrine  no  support,  and  even 
true  religion  no  accession  to  its  excellence,  —  as  indeed  it  needs 
none.  The  general  unifonnity,  tlierefore,  of  tlie  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  dispersed  tlirough  all  the  countries  in 
the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety  of  languages,  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the  veneration  in  which  the 
Scriptures  have  uniformly  been  held,  and  tlie  singular  care  which 
was  taken  in  transcribing  them  ;  and  so  far  are  the  various  readings 
contained  in  these  manuscripts  from  being  hostile  to  tlie  uncorrupted 

E reservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (as  some  sceptics 
ave  boldly  affirmed,  and  some  timid  Christians  have  apprehended), 
that  they  aJBTord  us,  on  the  contrar}',  an  additional  and  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  they  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  hands  of  dieir  authors. 

The  existence  of  various  readings  affords  no  just  inference  against 
die  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  aposUes.  '^  We  all  distin- 
gubh  between  the  substance  and  tlie  circumstances  of  a  work,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  accuracy  the  line  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  he  possesses  in  general  the  sense 
of  a  valuable  author,  whether  antient  or  modem,  because  of  some  de- 
fects or  mterpolations  in  tlie  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  uncertain 
respecting  the  true  reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The 
narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the  deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice,  may  impress  the  mind  as  tnie,  notwidistanding  tliey  contain 
some  mistakes  and  inconsistences.  I  do  not  know  why  a  degree  of 
precision  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  communication, 
which  is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony ;  or  why  a  stand- 
ing miracle  should  be  wrought  to  prevent  accidents  happening  to  a 
sacred  book,  which  are  never  supposed  to  affect  the  credit  or  utility 
of  profane  writings."^ 

4.  The  last  testimony,  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  die  New  Testament,  is  ftirnished  by  the  agreement  of  the 
aniient  versions  and  quotations  from  ity  which  are  made  in  the  unitings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries j  and  in  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding father  of  the  church. 

The  testimony  of  versions,  and  die  evidence  of  the  ecclesiasUcal 
fatliers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.*  Tlie  quotations  from  the  New 
Testament  in  the  writings  of  die  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it 
has  been  frequently  observed)  die  whole  body  of  die  Gospels  and 
Episdes  might  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their 

1  Rev.  R.  Barntide's  <*  Religion  of  Mankind,  a  Series  of  EasajB,"  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
i  See  pp.  75—00.  96.  supra. 
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commentaries  and  other  writings.  And  though  these  citations  were, 
in  many  instances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always  made  with 
due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly,  with  re- 
gard to  the  words  as  well  as  to  tlie  order  of  the  words,  they  corres- 
pond witli  the  original  records  from  which  they  were  extracted :  — 
an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  the  purity  and  integrity  with  which 
the  New  Testament  has  been  preserved.  The  idle  objection,  there- 
fore, to  the  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  Trtiich  some  opposers 
of  divine  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  raise,  on  an  alleged  altera- 
tion of  tlie  Gospels  in  the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  falls  completely  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.^  Nor 
do  we  hazard  too  much  in  saying,  that  if  all  the  antient  writings  now 
extant  in  Europe  were  collected  together,  the  bulk  of  tliem  would  by 
no  means  be  comparable  to  that  of  die  quotations  taken  from  the  New^ 
Testament  alone ;  so  that  a  man  might,  with  more  semblance  of  rea- 
son, dispute  whetlier  tlie  writings  ascribed  to  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Virgil,  or  Caesar,  are  in  the  main  such  as  tliey  left  them,  than  he 
could  question  whether  those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  Paul,  are,  really  tlieir  productions.* 

lU.  Although  we  thus  have  every  possible  evidence  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired  ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant,  it  has 
been  objected  that  some  of  diose  books  are  now  wanting,  which  were 
once  constituent  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  A  litde  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundatioDi 

1  The  objection  above  alladed  to  is  founded  on  the  following  passaj^O)  occurring 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununensis,  an  African  bishop,  who  nouriHned  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  "  Messala  V.  C.  Coss.  Constantinopoli,  jubente 
Anastasio  Imperatore,  sancta  evan^elia,  tainquam  ab  idiotis  cvangclistis  c<Hnpoai- 
ta,  reprehenduntur  et  emendantur.  (Vict.  Tun.  Chron.  p.  6.  apud  Scalig.  Thea. 
Temp.)  i.  e.  in  the  consndshiv  of  Messala  (a.  d.  506.)  at  Const arUinapfe^  Sy  order 
of  the  emperor  AnastasiuSy  the  holu  Gospels^  as  being  composed  by  miierate  emm* 
geJistSf  are  censured  and.  corrected.  On  the  objections  to  tlie  integrity  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  has  been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  we  may  remark,  in 
addition  to  the  observations  already  given,  first,  that,  whatever  this  design  nmm 
the  Gospels  was,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  execution  ;  for  ii  any  fill* 
■ification  of  them  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  have  raised  in  tiM 
oast,  where  Anastasius  was  universally  hated !  It  would,  in  fact,  have  cost  that 
emperor  his  crown  and  his  life.  Secondly,  if  he  had  really  desiffned  to  corrupt  the 
purity  of  the  Gospels,  the  historians  of  tKat  time,  who  have  not l>een  backwutl^  in 
relatmg  his  other  malpractices,  would  not  fail  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing 
monument  of  his  infamy.  But  they  are  totally  silent  concerning  any  such  attempt. 
See  Millii  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Test.  $  1014, 1015.  (p.  98.  edit.  Kusteri) ;  Dr. 
BenUey's  Remaras  on  Freethinking,  rem.  xxxiii.  (Encniridion  Theoloj^icum,  toI. 
v.  pp.  175-— 186.)  ',  Dr.  Ibbot's  Discourses  at  tlie  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  u.  pp.  750| 
760.  folio  edit. 

3  Emesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  151 — 156.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  rcA.  vL 
pp.  650 — 67^. ;  4to.  vol. iii-pp- 45&-— 470.  Stosch,  De  Canone, pp.  85,  et  seq.  M<rf- 
denhawer,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  196—196.  Less,  pp.  245—266.  Dr.  Harwood's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test  vol.  i.  pp.  120 — 126.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  23 — 69.,  and 
vol.  ii.  pp.  362-— 374.  Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  pp.  zxiz.  xxx.  258,  259.  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  Codes,  pp.  152—159.  Abbadie,  Trait6  de  la  Verity  de  laReUffion  Chr4- 
tienne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45-— 57.  Vemet,  Traits  de  la  Veritc  de  la  Religion  Cnr6tienne, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  48— -76.  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinkingi  remark  xxziL  (in  £n- 
chirid.  Tueol.  vol.  v.  pp.  154^175.) 
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and  that  none  of  the  writings  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the 
Jews  and  Cliristians  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  inspired 
writings),  ever  were  or  could  be  lost ;  and  consequently,  tliat  no  sa- 
cred or  inspired  writing  is  now  wanting  to  complete  tlie  canon  of 
Scripture. 

1.  Li  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  very  unsuitable 
to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  to  sufier  a  book  written 
under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  lost.  It  seems  to  be  no 
small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Divine  Being,  to  say,  that  he 
first  influenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of  books  (that  is,  by  his  own  extra- 
ordinary impressions  on  men's  minds  caused  them  to  be  written),  and 
afterwards  permitted  them  by  chance,  or  the  negligence  of  men,  to 
be  irrecoverably  lost.  If  they  were  not  serviceable  to  instruct  and 
direct  mankind  in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great  ends  of  being, 
why  were  they  at  first  given  ?  If  they  were,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  gave  tliem  would  again  take 
them  away.  How  high  such  a  charge  as  tliis  rises,  both  against  tlie 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  may  easily  be  perceived 
by  every  one  who  will  think  impartially  on  die  matter. 

This  argument  becomes  still  more  strong,  when  we  consider  the 
great  care  which  the  Divine  Being  in  all  ages  took  to  preserve  those 
books  which  are  now  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
even  when  the  persons  witli  whom  diey  were  entrusted  were  under 
circumstances,  in  which,  without  the  influence  of  Heaven,  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  preserved  them.  To 
instance  only  that  one  dme  when  the  Jews  were  under  the  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,^  when,  although  diat  monster  of  iniquity  laid 
their  temple  and  their  city  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred  books  he 
could  meet  with,  and  at  length  published  a  decree,  that  all  those  should 
sufifer  immediate  death  who  did  not  resign  dieir  copies,  yet  u^as  the 
sacred  volume  safely  preserved,  and  care  was  taken  of  it  by  its  au- 
thor. 

S.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred  books  was 
such,  as  would  be  a  very  eflfectual  means  to  secure  them  firom  per- 
ishing. This  is  well  kiK)wn  both  of  the  Jews  and  ChrisUans ;  and 
indeed  no  less  can  be  reasonably  imagined  of  diose,  who  looked  ufoa 
these  books  as  discovering  the  methods  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  and 
that  religion,  for  which  they  willingly  sacrificed  bodi  themselves  and 
all  they  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  just  mentk)ned,  so  also  under  die  Christian  perse- 
cutioa  no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  extirpate  and  abolish  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  evident  that  the  warm  zeal  and  diligent  care  of  the 
faithful  preserved  them  ;  and  although  the  emperor  Dioclesian  in  his 
imperial  edict,  among  other  cruelties,  enacted,  that  all  the  sacred 
books  should  be  burnt  wherever  they  were  found  f  yet  as  the  cou- 
rage and  resolution  of  the  Christians  bafiSed  and  frustrated  the  designs 
ot  his  rage  in  all  other  instances,  so  diey  frustrated  it  very  remaika- 

1  Joseph.  AnUq.  Jud.  lib.  zii.  c.  7.    See  also  1  Mac.  i.  56.  67. 

2  Eiueb.  Hist.  £gc).  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 
¥0L.  I.  16 
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bly  in  this  instance.  Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otlierwise,  when  we  con- 
sider, 

3.  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  languages  or  by 
means  of  versions,  were  dispersed  into  the  most  distant  countries,  and 
in  the  possession  of  innumerable  persons.  As  the  truth  of  this  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter, 
we  are  authorised  to  infer  how  improbable  it  is,  nay,  almost  impossi- 
ble, that  any  book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  which 
they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired,  —  so  diffused  into  the 
most  distant  countries,  —  the  copies  of  which,  or  of  translations  fix)m 
them,  would  also  be  continually  multiplyuig  and  increasing,  —  could 
by  any  accident  or  chance,  by  any  human  force  or  power,  or  much 
less  by  any  careless  neglect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably  perish. 

IV.  Witli  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly,  we  may 
observe,  diat  what  has  given  credit  to  tlie  objection,  that  some  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the  common  notion,  that  the 
books,  so  supposed  to  be  lost,  were  volumes  of  some  size,  and  all  of 
them  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  in  opposition  to  tliis  errone- 
ous notion,  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  tlie  Hebrew  word  sepher^  which  we  render  book,  properly 
signifies  the  bare  rehearsal  of  any  tiling,  or  any  kind  of  writing,  how- 
ever small :  and  it  was  the  custom  of  die  Jews  to  call  every  li^e  me- 
morandum by  that  name.  Thus,  what  we  translate  a  bill  ofdivorcc" 
ment  (Deut.  xxiv.  IX  is  in  the  original  a  book  of  divorcement:  and 
the  short  account  ot  tlie  genealogy  of  Jesus  Clirist  (Matt.  i.  1^  is 
termed  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  So  in  Matt.  xix.  7.  and  Mark  x.  4.  it  is  m  the  Greek  a  book 
of  divorcement.  In  like  manner,  David's  letter  to  Joab,  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
14,  15.  is  a  book  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  as  also  the  King  of 
Syria's  letter  to  the  King  of  Israel,  mendoned  in  2  Kings,  v.  5.^ 

2.  That  several  of  tliese  tracts,  which  are  not  now  extant,  were 
written,  not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural  assistance,  but 
by  those  who  were  styled  recorders  or  writers  of  chronicles,"  an  office 
oi  great  honour  and  trust,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the  pro- 
phets. 

3.  But,  supposing  tliat  the  books  in  question  were  written  by  those 

1  Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  antient  profane  writers,  in  which     .. 
Utters  are  called  books.    Two  of  the  most  striking  are  the  following,  taken  front  4'^^ 
the  fiither  of  profane  History,  as  Herodotus  is  frequently  called :  —  Relating  th«  t4^ 
conspiracy  or  Harpa^us  against  Astya^es,  king  of  Media,  he  says,  that  Harpagus    jS 
communicated  his   mtentions  to   Cyrus   in  a  letter;  which,  as   all   the    roadi 
leading  to  Persia  were  guarded  by  the  king's  troops,  ho  sewed  up  in  the  belly  of  a 
hare,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  one  01  his  roost  trusty  domestics  —  Aayov  foix^vno^at^ 
KM  ava«^i(ra(  rovrov  titv  y*^^^  '^<*'  oo^rv  airsnXac,  wf  it  "X<i  hvrv  ta^Kt  BIBAION,  vm- 
^tat  rm  ot  c^oku.  lib.  i.  c.  124.  torn.  i.  p.  57.    Oxon.  180().  —  Again,  speaking  of  His- 
tieus's  attempt  to  excite  a  conspiracy  against  Darius,  ho  says,  —  His  next  measure 
was,  to  send  letters  to  certain  persons  at  Sardis,  with  whom  he  had  previoualy 
communicated  on  the  subject  of  a  revolt.    Totvi  cv  ^mpitwt  totei  TUp9*»»»  rrc|ivf 
BTBAIAi  itf  irpoXcAcffe  j(ii9afitPWf  ahrv  oirovraetes  ircpt.  lib.  vi.  C.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  G2.  ^ 

s  See  2  Sam.  viii.  16.  (marginal  rendering)  and  2  Kings  xviii.  18. 
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who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  tliey  were  not  written  by  inspiration. 
This  argument  is  forcibly  stated  by  Augustine^  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  '^  In  the  histories  of  tlie  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  several 
things  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  there  explained,  and  are  referred 
to  as  contained  in  otiier  books  which  the  pro])hets  wrote  ;  and  some- 
times the  names  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned ;  and  yet  these 
writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon  which  die  church  of  God  receives. 
TTie  reason  of  which  I  can  account  for  no  other  way,  than  by  sup- 
posing, that  those  ver}'  persons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed 
those  diings  which  are  ot  the  highest  authority  in  religion,  sometimes 
wrote  only  as  faithful  historians,  and  at  other  dmes  as  prophets  under 
the  influences  of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  diat  these  writings  are  so 
different  from  each  other,  that  tlie  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed  to 
themselves  as  the  authors,  die  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by  them ; 
the  former  are  of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the  odier  of  au- 
thority in  religion,  and  canonical."  In  addition  to  diis  observaUon, 
we  may  remark,  diat  die  books  of  prophecy  always  have  their  authors' 
names  expressed,  and  commonly  they  are  repeated  in  the  books 
themselves.  But,  in  the  historical  books  there  was  not  the  same  rea- 
son for  specifying  the  names  of  their  authors ;  because,  in  matters  of 
fiict  which  are  past,  an  audior  mav  easily  be  disproved,  if  he  relates 
what  is  false  concerning  iiis  own  times,  or  concerning  times  of  which 
there  are  memorials  sdll  extant.  But  the  credit  of  prophecies  con- 
cerning diings,  which  are  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very  long  time, 
must  depend  on  the  mission  and  audiority  of  the  prophet  only  :  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  names  of  the  prophets  should  be 
annexed,  in  order  that  their  predictions  might  be  depended  upon, 
when  they  were  known  to  be  delivered  by  men,  who,  by  other  pre- 
dictions idready  fulfilled,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  true  projects. 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canonical  writing 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was  canonical.  If  this 
were  to  be  admitted,  we  must  receive  as  the  word  of  God  the  Greek 
poems  of  Aratus,  Menarider,  and  Epimenides,  for  passages  are  quot- 
ed from  them  by  Paul.* 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the  pieces  supposed  to  be 
lost  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  though  under  different  ap- 
pellations ;  and  that  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  there,  were  never 
designed  for  religious  instruction,  nor  are  they  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind.  In  illustration  of  tiiis  remark,  we  may  adduce  the 
following  examples,  wliich  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Thus  die  Book  of  the  Covenant^  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7.^ 
wliich  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the  body  ol 
the  Jewish  laws ;  for,  whoever  impartially  examines  that  passage, 
wiU  find  that  die  book  referred  to  is  nodiing  else  but  a  collection  of 


1  De  Ciritate  Dei,  lib.  zviii.  c.  38. 

9  Aretns  it  cited  in  Acts  xvii.  2H. ;  Menander  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33. ;  and  EpimenidcR^ 
in  THui  i.  13. 
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such  injunctions  and  exhortations,  as  are  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
four  preceding  chapters. 

The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord^  cited  in  Numb.  xxi.  14.  and 
supposed  also  to  be  lost,  is,  in  tlie  opinion  of  an  eminent  critic,^  that 
very  record,  which,  upon  tlie  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  it,  and  to  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua.  So  that  it  seems  to  be  notliing  more  than  a  short 
account  of  that  victory,  togcdier  widi  some  directions  for  Joshua's 
private  use  and  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  subsequent  war, 
but  in  no  respect  whatever  dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  conse- 
quendy  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

Again,  the  Book  of  Jasher^  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  with  die  Book  of  Judges,  because  we  find 
mention  therein  of  the  sun's  standing  still ;  but  the  conjecture  of 
Josephus^  seems  to  be  better  founded,  viz.  that  it  was  composed  of 
certain  records  (kept  in  a  safe  place  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved into  the  temple),  which  contained  an  account  of  what  happea- 
ed  to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and  particularly  of  the  sun's  stand- 
ing suU,  and  also  directions  for  the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i.  18.), 
that  is,  directions  for  instituting  archery  and  maintaining  military  ex- 
ercises. So  diat  diis  was  not  the  work  of  an  inspired  person,  but 
of  some  common  liistoriographer,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  his  own 
time,  and  might  dierefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  up- 
right; because  what  he  wrote  was  generally  deemed  a  true  and 
authentic  account  of  all  the  events  and  occurrences  which  had  then 
happened. 

Once  more,  die  several  books  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in  1  Kings, 
iv.  32,  33.  were  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  His  *  Three 
thousand  Proverbs^  were  perhaps  only  spoken,  not  committed  to 
writing.  His  '  Songs^^  which  were  one  thousand  and  five  in  number, 
were  in  all  probabiuty  his  juvenile  compositions ;  and  his  universal 
history  of  vegetables,  and  diat  of  animals. of  all  kinds,  belonged  to 
philosophy.  It  was  not  necessair  for  every  one  to  be  acquainted 
with  them  ;  and  diough  the  loss  of  them  (considering  the  unequalled 
wisdom  conferred  upon  their  author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a 
loss  which  only  the  busy  investigators  of  nature  have  cause  to 
lament.  Nor  have  they  so  much  cause  for  regret,  if  the  conjectures 
of  some  learned  men  should  prove  true,  viz.  that  these  books  of 
plants  and  animals  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  being  perused  and  understood  by  Aristode  and  Theo- 
phrastus  (by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter),  diey  were  translated  into 
their  writings  in  the  manner  w^e  now  have  them,  and  in  progress  of 
time  obtained  for  them  great  honour  and  renown.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  diat  if  any  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
seem  to  be  wanting  in  our  present  canon,  they  are  either  such  as  lie 
unobserved  under  odier  denominations  ;    or  they  are  such  as  never 

1  Dr.  Lightfoot. 

3  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  S. 
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were  accounted  canonical,  such  as  contained  no  points  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of  which  we  may  safely 
live  ioiorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall  never  be  responsible  here- 
after.^ 

V.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  lime  been  lost.  Some 
learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  diat  they  have  found  allusions 
to  vnritings  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  they  have  been  per- 
suaded that  Paul  wrote  several  other  epistles  to  the  Christian  church- 
es besides  those  we  now  have  :  but  a  litde  examination  of  the  passa- 
ges referred  to  uill  show  that  their  conjectures  have  no  foundation. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur  —  Eyga-^M  ufxiv 
ev  f%  witfoX^,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered  — I  have  written  to  you 
in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Paul  had 
already  written  to  the  Corintliians  an  epistle  which  is  no  longer  extant, 
and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  contend,  that  by  ri)  Hn^okri  he 
means  onlv  tlie  epistle  which  he  is  writing.  A  third  opinion  is  this, 
viz.  that  Paul  refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to 
write,  but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanus,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote 
this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at  large. 

To  the  first  hypothesis  above  stated,  which  supposes  that  Paul 
wrote  a  former  letter  which  is  now  lost,  there  is  diis  formidable  ob- 
jecdon,  that  no  such  epistle  was  ever  mentioned  or  cited  by  any 
andent  writer,  nor  has  any  one  even  alluded  to  its  existence,  tiiough 
both  the  received  episdes  are  perpetually  quoted  by  the  fathers  from 
the  earliest  period.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  reverence  of 
the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  3acred  writings,  and  their 
care  for  the  preservation  of  diem,  were  so  great,  as  to  render  it 
extremely  improbable  that  a  canonical  book  should  be  lost.'  From 
the  third  hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  cannot  be  withheld; 
but  as  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  facts,  we  therefore  ap- 
prehend that  this  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  no  other,  was 
mtended  by  the  aposde.  The  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  rests 
are  as  follow. 

(I.)  The  expression  r^)  siri^oX^  does  not  mean  an  episde,  but  that 
which  Paul  is  writing.  Thus  Tertius,  who  was  Paul's  amanuensis, 
speaking  of  the  Episde  to  the  Romans,  says —  "  I  Terdus,  who  wrote 
thii  episde  (ttjv  wi^oX-nv)  salute  you."  (Rom.  xvi.  22.)  Similar  ex- 
pressions occur  in  Col.  iv.  16.  1  Thess.  v.  27.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  14. 

1  Eklwardfl*8  Discourse  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  451—463.  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95—97.  Jones  on  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  130 — 135. 

9  Tlus  observation  is  so  applicable  to  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  is  extant  in  the  Armenian  tongue,  that  any  further  notice  of  that  pseudo 
episUe  is  unnecessary.  The  curious  reader  may  nnd  an  English  translation  of  it, 
as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  accompanied  with  satis- 
ftctory  observations  to  prove  their  spuriousness,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp. 
143-^147. 
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(2. J  With  regard  to  the  word  «7fa4^,  /  wroie^  some  commentators 
refer  it  to  what  the  apostle  had  said  in  verses  5  and  6  of  this  chapter : 
but  it  may  also  be  considered  as  anticipativc  of  what  the  apostle  will 
be  found  to  have  written  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  epistle,  viz.  in 
vi.  13,  again  in  v.  18,  and  also  in  vii.  2.  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
diat  Paul,  on  reading  over  tliis  letter  after  he  had  finished  it,  might 
add  the  expression  in  verse  9,  and  take  notice  of  what  he  says  after- 
wards—  "/Ad PC  (says  he)  written  to  you  in  this  epistle  "  viz,  in 
some  of  the  following  chapters,  against  fornication,  and  joining  your- 
selves to  persons  addicted  to  that  sin. 

(3.)  The  word  sygu-^^  however,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  past  tense.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  instances  in 
the  New  Testament  in  which  the  past  is  put  for  the  present  tense. 
Thus,  in  John  iv.  38.  Jesus  Chrbt,  speakuig  of  tlie  mission  of  the 
apostles,  says,  a«'sg£iXa,  /  sent  you,  though  it  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
A  more  material  example  occurs  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  very 
epistle  (ix.  15.),  where  Paul  uses  ^^4"^  in  tlie  sense  of  ygoupu,  I 
write. — JSTeitner  (says  he)  have  I  written  these  things j  that  is,  at  diis 
time,  in  this  epistle  which  I  am  now  writing.  In  the  passage  now 
under  consideration,  tlierefore,  tlie  expression  ^y^^  ufMv  ^  4^ 
svri^oX^,  is  equivalent  to  /^u  ufMv,  /  write  unto  you  in  this  epistU^ 
not  to  associate  with  fornicators :  and  that  this  view  of  the  passage  is 
correct,  is  evident  from  v.  11.  of  diis  chapter,  which  is  only  a  repe- 
tition of  V.  9.  Nuvi  6i  srfa4^  JVow  I  write  unto  you.  The  adverb 
vuvi,  now,  shows  that  it  is  spoken  of  the  present  time,  though  the 
verb  be  in  die  past  tense.  The  following,  then,  is  the  plain  sense  of 
the  text  and  context.  — "  /  write  unto  yoti,"  says  the  apostle,  "  in 
this  my  letter,  not  to  associate  (literally,  be  mineled)  with  thefomica" 
tors,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  isolators,  since  then  tn- 
deed  ye  must  go  out  of  the  u>orld,  (renounce  all  worldly  busmess 
whatever,  tliere  being  so  great  a  multitude  of  tliem).  But  I  mean  this 
—  that  ye  shoidd  avoid  the  company  of  a  brother  (tliat  is,  a  professed 
Christian),  if  he  be  given  to  fornication,  covetousness,  or  idolatry. 
This  is  the  thing  which  I  at  this  time  write  unto  you," 

Puttinff  all  the  circumstances  togedier,  we  conclude  diat  the  tn- 
ternal  evidence  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  die  hypothesis,  diat  a 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  had  preceded  that  which  raul  was  now 
wriung.  The  external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  such  h3qpothe9s. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt  diat  the  two  epistles 
.Mtill  preserved  are  the  only  episdcs  which  Paul  ever  addressed  to  the 
Corinthians.*  J 

2.  In  2  Cor.  x.  9 — 1 1 .  we  read  as  follows :  That  I  may  not 
seem  as  if  I  urould  terrify  you  by  letters.     For  his  letters,  say 

1  MiclmoliH,  vol.  iv.  np.  m—Gf^.  Ferdinandi  Stoxh,  AnOZTOAIKON  OAOKAH- 
rON«  vivo  TractatiM  TmNilofficua  de  EpUtolis  A|»o8toIorum  non  deperditis,  pp.  75 
— !M.  (Oroiiinjpoii.  Ithiio.  1^53^  RomnmoUer,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  71, 
73.  niiluip  Middlrton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  409.  474.  Dr.  Lardner*i  Works, 
Hvn.  vol.  vi.  pp.  (KkH— 671. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  4<>t^,  409.  Dr.  John  Edwardi  on  the 
Authontv,  &C..  of  Scripture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4o7 — 109.  Dr.  Storr,  OpoaciaU  Addemi- 
t'K.  vol.  ii  p.  VTll.    Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  13t^l4*3. 
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thetf^  are  weighty  andpowetful,  but  his  bodUy  presence  is  weak,  and 
his  speech  contemptible.  Let  such  an  one  think  this^  that  such  as  we 
are  tn  word  by  letters  when  we  are  absent^  such  will  we  be  also  in 
deed  when  we  are  present.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had 
ak-eady  written  more  than  one  -—  even  several  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians. But  to  this  it  is  answered,  diat  it  is  very  common  to  speak 
of  one  episde  in  the  plural  number,  as  all  know :  and  Paul  might 
well  wTite  as  he  here  does,  though  he  had  hitherto  sent  only  one 
episUe  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  And  from  so  long  a 
letter  as  the  first  Episde  to  the  Corindiians  is,  men  might  form  a  good 
judgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  letters,  though  they  had 
seen  no  odier.^ 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  ]  6.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to  Laodicea 
the  episde  wliich  they  themselves  had  received,  and  to  send  for  ano- 
ther from  Laodicea,  which  was  also  to  be  read  at  Colosss.  HLs 
words  are  these :  When  this  epistle  is  read  among  yovj  cause  that  it 
be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceansy  and  that  ye  likewise 
read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea :  —  xai  rry  sx  Aaodoaux^  Iva  xou  £fA£ig 
amfy}fu)T€.  Now  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  clear :  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  what  episde  St.  Paul  meant  by  h  c^i^oXij  sx  Aao^ixeioj.  Theso 
words  have  been  interpreted  three  different  ways. 

(1.)  *H  ffci^oXt}  £x  AaoStKBiag  has  been  explained,  as  denoting  '  an 
episde,  which  had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  Paul.'  This  epis- 
de has  been  supposed  to  have  contained  several  questions,  proposed 
to  the  Apostle  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he  answered  in  the  episde 
to  the  Colossians ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Paid  ordered 
tfaem  to  read  the  former,  as  being  necessary  toward  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  latter.  But  this  opmion  is  erroneous  :  for  if  Paul  had 
received  an  episde  from  Laodicea,  die  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would 
have  returned  the  answer  to  die  questions,  which  it  contained,  to  La- 
odicea itself,  and  not  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  Besides, 
there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending  to  the  Co- 
lossians answers  to  questions,  with  which  diey  were  not  acquainted, 
and  then,  after  diey  had  die  episde,  wliich  contained  the  answers, 
denring  them  to  read  that  which  contained  die  questions. 

(2,)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Paul  meant  an  episde  which  he  him- 
self had  written  at  Laodicea,  and  sent  from  that  place  to  Timothy, 
because  the  Greek  subscription  to  the  first  episde  to  Timothy  is  U^og 
Tifkbkw  tyfo^tj  0*0  AaodixsMg.  Tliis  opinion  is  defended  by  Theophy- 
kct :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  For  it  is  evident  from  Col.  ii.  L 
that  Paul  had  never  been  at  Laodicea,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Colossians :  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  distinguished  an 
episde,  which  he  had  written  there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  writ- 
ten, but  by  the  person  or  community  to  which  it  was  sent.  It  was 
not  Paul's  custom  to  date  his  episdes :  for  the  subscriptions,  which 
we  now  find  annexed  to  diem,  were  all  added  at  a  later  period,  and 
by  unknown  persons.    If,  dierefore,  he  had  meant  an  episde,  which 

I  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  666. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  467, 468. 
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he  himself  had  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  would  not  have  denot- 
ed it  by  the  title  of  4}  e^t^okri  ex  Aaadixetag, 

(3.)  Tliere  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  interpretation  of 
these  words,  tlian  an  *  epistle,  wliich  tlie  Laodiceans  had  received 
from  Paul,'  and  which  the  Colossians  were  ordered  to  procure  from 
Laodicca,  when  they  communicated  to  the  Laodiceans  their  own 
epistle. 

But,  as  among  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  our  own  canon,  not  one  is 
addressed  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular,  tlie  question  again  occurs  : 
Wliich,  and  where  is  this  episde  ? 

1 .  There  exists  an  epistle,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Paul's  epis- 
tle to  the  Laodiceans.  This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery, 
though  a  very  antient  one  :  for  Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, in  his  note  to  tlie  passage  in  question,  speaks  of  it  as  then  ex- 
tant. But  diis  is  maniiesdy  a  mere  rhapsody,  coUected  from  Paul's 
other  epistles,  and  which  no  critic  can  receive  as  a  genuine  work  of 
the  apostle.  It  contains  notliing  which  it  was  necessary  for  die  Co- 
lossians to  know,  notliing  that  is  not  ten  times  better  and  more  fully 
explained  in  the  epistle,  which  Paul  sent  to  the  Colossians ;  in  short, 
notliing  which  could  be  suitable  to  Paul's  design. 

2.  As  die  episde,  therefore,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
episde  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  a  forgery,  the  aposde  might 
mean  an  episde,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  wliich  is 
now  lost.  An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion,  fnamely,  that  he 
had  sent  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular)  may  be  made 
from  Col.  iv.  15.,  where  Paul  requests  the  Colossians  to  salute  Nym- 
phas,  who  was  a  Laodicean.  If  he  had  written  a  particular  epistle  to 
die  Laodiceans,  he  would  have  saluted  Nymphas  rather  in  this  epis* 
de,  dinn  in  diat  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  Tliere  remains  a  diird  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged  with 
the  preceding  difficulty,  namely,  that  Paul  meant  an  episde,  which  he 
had  wTitten  pardy,  but  not  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Laodiceans.  This 
epistle,  in  all  probability,  is  that  wliich  is  called  the  episde  to  the 
Ephesians  ;*  because  Laodicea  was  a  church  withm  the  circuit  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all  Asia.  And  as 
Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular  Asia,  diis  episde  may  re- 
fer to  the  whole  province.^ 

Tlie  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances,  which  have  aiSbrd- 
ed  occasion  for  die  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  episdes,  which  are 
now  lost.  There  are  indeed  three  or  four  other  examples,  which 
have  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  episdes ;  but  as  these  conjec- 
tures are  founded  on  misconceptions  ot  the  aposde's  meaiung,  it  b 
unnecessary  to  adduce  them.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the 
New  Testament  is  lost,  and  that  the  canon  of  Scripture  has  descend- 
ed to  our  times,  entire  and  uncorrupted. 

I  filichaelis,  vol.  iy.  pp.  124—127.  Edwards  on  the  Perftction,  dec.  of  Soriptnre, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  470,  471. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON   THE   CREDIBILITY   OF   THE   OLD   AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  I. 

DIRECT   EVIDENCES   OF   THE   CREDIBILITY   OP   THE   OLD   AND   NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

I.  3%c  writers  of  the  Old  and  JSTew  Testaments  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  they  relate  ;  and  their  moral  character^ 
though  rigidly  tried^  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  oppo- 
nents*  — 11.  if  there  had  been  any  falsehood  in  the  accounts  of 
9uch  transactions  as  were  generally  known^  they  would  have  been 
easUy  detected  :  for  these  accounts  were  published  among  the 
peopUf  who  witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians,  1 .  This 
j^roved  at  large  concerning  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  2.  Concern- 
tng  the  JN'ewTestament ;  the  writers  of  which  were  contemporary 
wUh  and  eye-witnesses  of  such  events,  and  have  related  such  actions 
as  could  not  have  been  recorded  if  they  had  not  been  true ;  they 
were  moreover  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  did  or  could  deceive 
others^  in  their  relations,  not  being  either  enthusiasts  or  fanatics^ 
butf  on  the  contrary,  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity.  — 
ni.  The  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  further  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
nsttnce  to  this  very  aay  of  monuments  instituted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  principal  facts  and  events  therein  recorded,  — And, 
IV.  By  the  wonderful  establishment  and  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Satisfactory  as  tlie  preceduig  considerations  are,  in  demon- 
strating the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted  preserva- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  antient  writings, 
jet  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  determine  their  credibUtty. 
An  author  may  write  of  events  which  have  happened  in  his  time  and 
in  the  place  of  his  residence,  but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a 
ftnatic,  or  should  we  have  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  evidence 
is  (rf*  DO  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  an 
author,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particular  character, 
and  inquire  whether  he  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  scrutinise  the 
truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully  to  relate  it  as  it  happened. 

That  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
credible  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a  regard  to  be  paid  to 
them,  as  is  due  to  other  histories  of  allowed  character  and  reputation, 
is  a  FACT,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  as  great,  if  not  greater,  evi- 
dence than  can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history.  For  the 
writers  of  these  books  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
tfaey  relate,  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was  never 
impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents :  if  diere  had  been  any  false- 
hoods in  the  accoimts  of  such  transactions  as  were  public  and  gene- 
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rally  known,  they  would  easily  have  been  detected  ;  and  their  state- 
ments are  confirmed  by  monuments  subsisting  to  this  very  day,  as 
also  by  the  wonderful  propagation  and  establianment  of  Christianity. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  The  vrriters  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  J^Tew 
Testament  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  relate  ; 
and  their  moral  character ^  thovgh  rigidly  triedf  was  never  impeached 
by  their  keenest  opponents. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  contemporary 
with  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and 
concerning  which  they  had  sufiicient  opportunity  of  acquiring  full  and 
satisfactory  information  :  and  those  transactions  or  things  which  they 
did  not  see,  diey  derived  from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew 
from  die  purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  re- 
cord any  d)iiig  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  useless : 
but  a  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  is  attainable  on  events,  of  which 
we  were  not  eye-witnesses ;  and  no  one  who  reads  these  pages  doubts 
the  signing  of  Alagna  Charta,  or  the  batdes  of  Agincourt  or  Waterloo^ 
any  more  than  if  he  had  stood  by  and  seen  the  latter  fought,  and  the 
seals  actually  affixed  to  the  former.  We  owe  much  to  the  integriqr 
of  others ;  and  the  mutual  confidence,  on  which  society  is  founded, 
requires  with  justice  our  assent  to  diousands  of  events,  which  took 
place  long  before  we  were  born,  or  which,  if  contemporary  with  our- 
selves, were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Who  will  affirm  that  Rapin  or  Hume  were  incompetent  to  produce 
an  histor}%  which,  making  some  allowances  for  human  prejudices,  is 
wordiy  the  confidence  and  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  }  Yet  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  die  witness  of  more  than  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  his  voluminous  production.  But  ity  by  drawing 
fi'om  pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  facts, 
of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-wimess,  dien  die  writers  of  the  Bible,  in 
those  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  but  wbich 
they  afiirm  with  confidence,  are  entided  to  our  credit.^ 

1 .  Thus,  it  is  evident  in  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  Moses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transacUons  there  related, 
as  legislator  and  governor  of  the  Jews.  Every  thing  was  done  under 
tiis  eye  and  cognizance  ;  so  diat  this  part  of  the  history,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  ^wfaich  was  added  by  a 
later  writer),  may,  not  improperly,  be  called  the  history  of  his  life  and 
dmes.  He  speaks  of  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  diird  pers(m ;  but 
this  afifords  no  ground  for  suspecting  cither  the  genuineness  of  his 
writings  or  the  credibility  of  their  author.  Xenophon,  Cesar,  and 
Josephus  write  of  themselves  in  the  third  person ;  yet  no  ime  ever 
questions  the  genuineness  or  credibility  of  their  wridngs  on  that  ac- 
count. And  for  the  first  book  of  die  rentateuch,  or  that  of  Genesis, 
we  have  already  seen  that  he  is  competent  to  the  relation  of  eveiy 
event,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  all  die  facts  therein  re- 
corded.* 


1  Dr.  CoUyer's  Lectorei  on  Scripture  Faets,  p.  553.      S  See  pp.  66—60.  M^rs. 
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In  like  manner,  the  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical  books, 
as  Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  relate  tlic  transactions  of 
whicb  they  were  witnesses ;  and  where  diey  treat  of  events  prior  to 
their  own  times,  or  in  which  they  did  not  actually  participate,  they 
derived  their  information  from  antient  coeval  and  public  documents, 
with  such  care,  as  frequently  to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and 
phrases  of  their  authorities ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to 
the  public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  published 
their  writings  in  those  times  when  such  documents  and  annals  were 
extant,  and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their  readers ;  who  so  highly 
approved  of  their  writings,  and  recommended  tiiem  to  posterity, 
that  they  were  preserved  with  more  care  than  the  more  antient  and 
coeval  monuments,  which  were  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  So  also 
the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  where 
diey  relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived  their 
narratives  of  them  from  die  authentic  documents  just  noticed ;  but 
concerning  the  facts  that  occurred  in  their  own  times,  which  indeed, 
(or  the  most  part  relate  to  the  degeneracy,  corruption,  or  idolatry 
of  their  countrymen,  whom  they  reproved  for  those  crimes,  and 
lodged  them  to  repentance,  they  are  contemporary  and  native  wit- 
nesses. But,  supposing  the  authors  of  any  of  these  books,  —  as 
those  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  —  were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow 
fas  some  have  objected)  that  beca^ise  it  was  anonjrmous,  it  was 
tberefore  of  no  authority.  The  venerable  record,  called  Doomsday 
Bookj  is  anonymous,  and  was  compiled  from  various  surveys  (frag- 
ments of  some  of  which  are  still  extant)  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  years  since;  yet  it  is  received  as  of  the  highest  authority 
in  the  matters  of  fact  of  which  it  treats.  If  this  book  has  been  pre- 
served among  the  records  of  the  realm,  so  were  the  Jewish  records, 
several  of  which  (as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijah,  Iddo,  Jehu,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books 
above  mentioned  are  therefore  books  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.^ 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  con- 

1  "  If  any  one  having  access  to  the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  the 
books  of  the  treasury,  war-office,  privy  council,  and  other  public  documents,  should 
at  thu  day  write  an  history  of  the  reigns  of  Greorge  the  first  and  second,  and 
■hoald  publish  it  without  his  name,  would  any  man,  three  or  four  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  ^ears  hence,  question  the  authority  of  that  book,  when  he  knew  that 
the  whole  British  nation  haid  received  it  as  an  authentic  book,  from  the  time  of  its 
first  publication  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  This  supposition  is  in  point.  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  from  the  records  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
end  they  have  been  received  as  true  by  that  nation,  from  the  time  in  which  they 
were  written  to  the  present  day.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonjrmous 
book,  we  only  know  the  name  of  its  editor  ;  the  New  Annual  Register  is  an  anony- 
mous book ;  the  Reviews  are  anonymous  books  ;  but  do  we,  or  will  our  posterity, 
esteem  these  books  as  of  no  authority  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admitted  at 
present,  and  will  be  received  in  afler  affes,  as  authoritative  records  of  the  civU, 
militant,  and  literary  history  of  England,  and  of  Europe.  So  little  foundation  is 
there  for  our  beiiur  startlnd  oy  the  assertion,  '  It  is  anonymous  and  without  au- 
thority/ "  Bp.  Watson's  Apology,  in  answer  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  36. 
ISkno.  London,  19IS0, 
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temporary  witli  tlie  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and  had  sufficient 
means  of  acquiring  correct  information  concerning  them.  The  chief 
writers  of  tJie  New  Testament  are  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  James,  and 
Jude,  all  Jews  by  birth,  and  resident  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
history  which  they  relate.  They  were  all  the  immediate  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles,  as  well  as. of  the  won- 
derful effects  produced  by  his  discourses  on  the  people.  Paul,  it  is 
true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  not  among  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  of  Jesus  and  tiie  eye-witnesses  of  his  actions ;  but  he  had  lived 
a  long  time  at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under  Gamaliel,  (a 
Jewish  teacher  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute),  and  diligently 
employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Jewisli 
religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his  Gospel  under  the 
hnmediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke  composed  his  Gospel  and 
Acts  under  tlie  immediate  inspection  of  Paul.  Their  histories,  there- 
fore, arc  of  as  great  authority  as  if  tliey  liad  been  written  by  the  above- 
mentioned  eye-witnesses.^  It  is  an  extraordinary  but  singular  fact 
that  no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  ^orld  has  been  written 
by  an  equal  number  of  contemporary  authors.  We  consider  several 
iiistories  as  autlientic,  tliough  there  has  not  been  transmitted  to  our 
times  any  audiendc  monument  in  writing,  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  facts  of  which  we  are  fully  persuaded.  The  history  ofAlexan^ 
der^  king  of  Macedon^  and  conqueror  ofAsia,  is  not  attested  by  any 
contemporary  author.  And  die  same  remark  may  be  made  of  die 
history  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  diough  it  has  been  written  by  authors  who  were  not  wit- 
nesses of  die  facts  therein  contained.  It  is  exceedingly  rare,  when 
the  facts  are  andent,  to  have  well  circumstandated  prooiis  of  the  same 
date  and  age. 

That  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contemporaries 
widi  the  events  which  diey  have  related,  is  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing consideradons.  So  many  facts  and  circumstances  indeed  are  re- 
corded, .that,  if  the  narradve  were  not  true,  diey  might  have  been 
easily  confuted.  The  scenes  of  the  most  material  events  are  not  laid 
in  remote,  obscure,  or  unfrequented  places ;  the  time  fixed  is  not  some 
distant  age ;  nor  is  die  account  given  obscure  and  general.  The  facts 
are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them  as  having  taken 
place  at  Jerusalem,  then  subject  to  the  Roman  government,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers ;  others,  as  having  happen- 
ed at  Cssarea ;  others,  in  cides  of  great  resort  in  Syria,  and  else- 
where. The  Gospels  are  a  history  of  no  obscure  person.  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  subject  of  universal  curiosity :  he  preached  and  wrought 
miracles  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  and  was  irequendy  attended 
by  ereat  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters.*  When 
the  high  priest  interrogated  him  concerning  his  disciples  and  doctrine, 
he  answered,  ''  I  spake  openly  to  the  world  ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  sy- 

1  See  the  testimonies  of  Ori^en,  TortuUian,  Clement  of  Alezmndria,  and  Papias. 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  Uie  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  clu^rs  38. 27. 29.  and  9. 
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nigogue  •  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  alumys  resort^  and  in 
secret  have  I  said  nothing"  (John  xviii.  20.) ;  and  he  appealed  to 
those  who  had  heard  him  for  the  publicity  of  his  conduct.  Both  Jews 
and  Grentiles  severely  scrutinised  his  character  and  conduct ;  and  he 
was  ultimately  put  to  death  publicly,  and  during  a  solemn  festival, 
when  the  Jews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem.  While  the  principal 
facts,  related  in  the  Grospels,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  their 
eountrymen,  the  four  evangelists  published  their  several  memoirs  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  relating  his  miraculous  opera- 
tions, they  mention  the  time,  tlie  place,  the  persons  concerned,  and 
the  names  of  those  whom  he  healed  or  raised  finom  the  dead.  They 
delivered  their  histories  to  die  people  among  whom  he  had  lived, 
while  that  generation  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes  which  they 
had  described.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  were 
sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  detect*  falsehoods,  if  there  had  been 
any,  in  these  publications  :  their  credit  was  at  stake,  and,  for  their* 
own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  put  him  to  death, 
and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict  their  testimony,  if  any  part 
of  it  had  been  false.  But  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  contradict  or 
to  r^iUe  such  testimony :  on  the  contrary  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  sub- 
sequent page^),  it  is  confirmed  by  the  historical  testimony  of  adver- 
saries, and  consequendy  the  circumstantiality  of  the  evangelical  his- 
torians establishes  their  credibility.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospeb,  were  published 
ID  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the  facts  recorded  were 
transacted,  and  were  attested  by  those  who  opposed  Christiani^.  — 
**  What  ihail  we  do  to  these  men^  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle 
hath  been  done  by  themy  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salemf  and  we  cannot  deny  it."  (Acts,  iv.  16.) 

n.  Secondly,  tf  there  had  been  any  falsehoods  in  the  accounts  of 
such  transactions  as  were  public  and  generally  knoumj  they  would 
have  been  easily  detected  ;  for  these  accounts  were  published  among 
the  people  who  untnessed  the  events  which  the  historians  related.  But 
no  such  detection  ever  was  or  could  be  made  in  the  urritings  of  the 
authors  of  the  Old  and  JVew  Testaments. 

1.  In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted  false- 
hoods m  the  writings  that  bear  his  name,  without  charging  him  with 
being  the  greatest  knave  as  well  as  the  most  wicked  impostor  that 
ever  lived.  The  injustice  and  impossibility  of  such  charges  as  these 
(which,  however,  the  impugners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserdng, 
regardless  of  the  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary)  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

(1.^  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as  Moses 
must  have  been,  if  he  had  asserted  such  falsehoods,  could  have  given 
to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  did ;  which  not  only  does  not 
allow  of  the  smallest  sins,  but  also  condemns  every  evil  thought  and 
every  criminal  desire.     This  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  im- 

1  See  ^  3.  of  the  foUowini;  section. 
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Sostor  has  ever  yet  been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as 
loses  did. 
(2.)  As  Moses  did  not  impose  upon  otliers,  so  neither  was  he  im- 
posed upon  himself;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an  enthusiast 
(that  is,  one  labouring  under  the  reflex  influence  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion), nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of  others.    This  will  be  endent 
from  a  brief  view  of  his  early  education  and  apparent  temper  of  mind. 
Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  which  country  (we 
know  from  profane  writers)  was  at  tliat  time  the  seat  of  all  the  learn- 
ing in  die  dien  known  world  ;  and  though  we  cannot,  at  this  distant 
period,  ascertain  all  the  paruculars  of  which  that  learning  consisted, 
yet  we  are  told  tliat  he  learned  ariUimetic,  geometry,  rhythm,  har- 
mony, medicine,  music,  philosophy  as  taught  by  hieroglyphics,  as- 
tronomy, and  the  whole  circle  of  tlie  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of 
Egypt  were  wont  to  be  instituted.     Now  the  eflects  of  a  profound 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  are  very  seldom  either  enthusiasm  or  super- 
sution.     Such  knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was  exclusively  confined 
to  the  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a  man  to 
make  dupes  of  otliers,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make  the 
possessor  himself  an  enthusiast ;  though,  for  the  purposes  of  deception, 
he  might  aflect  to  view  his  own  experiments  in  the  light  of  miraculous 
interpositions  from  heaven.     Moreover,  the  Hebrew  legislator  was 
brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  a  splendid  court : 
which  is  obviously  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  received 
his  commission,  was  not  that  of  an  enthusiast.     The  history  of  past 
ages  shows  us  that  an  enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  ob- 
jections, no  probabilities  of  disappointment  in  any  thing  he  wisiies 
to  undertake.     With  him  the  conviction  of  a  divine  call  is  sufllcient 
to  silence  every  rational  argument.     But  no  such  precipitate  forward- 
ness or  rash  confidence  is  to  be  traced  in  tlie  conduct  of  Moses ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  very  strong  degree  of 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  office  of  liberating  the  Israelites  from 
their  Eg3rptian  bondage.     Repeatedly  did  he  request  to  be  excused 
firom  tlie  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every  difficulty  and  objection,  which 
the  wit  of  man  can  imagine.    ''  First,  he  asks,  fVho  am  I  that  I  should 
go  unto  Pharaoh^  and  diat  I  should  bring  fortli  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt.  (Exod.  iii.  1.)     Next  he  urges,  fVhen  I  come  unto  the 
children  of  Israel^  and  shall  say  unto  themj  The  Ood  of  your  fathers 
haih  sent  me  unto  you^  and  they  shall  say  unto  me^  What  is  his  name  9 
What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  (Exod.  iii.  13.)    Then  he  objects.  Be- 
holdy  they  will  not  believe  ?«?,  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice  ;  for  they 
wiU  say  J  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee.  (Exod.  iv.  1.) 
Afterwards  his  plea  is,  O  my  Lord^  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  hereto^ 
fore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant ;  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue,   (Exod.  iv.  10.)     At  length,  when  tJl 
his  objecdons  are  overruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the  task, 
and  beseeches  God  to  appoint  another.  O  my  Lord,  send  I  pray  thee 
by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send.  (Exod.  iv.  13.)"    TUs  re- 
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luctance  is  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  a  discon* 
tented  and  impatient  enthusiast :  but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we 
allow  him  to  have  been  free  from  that  mental  disorder,  as  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  together  with  the  sound  moral  feeling,  and  tlie  deep 
political  wisdom  that  pervade  his  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to 
have  been.^ 

(3.)  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  imposed  on  the 
Israelites  as  true,  tilings  that  were  notoriously  false,  and  of  the  false- 
hood of  which  tliey  could  convict  him,  for  he  relates  facts  and  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  tlie  presence  of  six  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  urges  the  reality  and  trudi  of  diosc  facts  upon  them  as  motives 
to  believe  and  obey  tlie  new  religion,  which  he  introduced  among 
them :  Ye  know  this  day,  says  he,  for  I  speak  not  vnto  your  chU- 
dren  which  have  not  known  them  ;  and,  after  relating  a  number  of 
awful  events,  he  concludes  by  saying,  for  your  eyes  have  seen  aO 
these  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  2 — 7.)  Is  it 
likely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  authority  among  tlie  Is- 
raelites (who  on  many  occasions  rebelled  against  him),  by  relating 
that  he  had  performed  various  miracles  in  tlieir  behalf  previously  to 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  that  they  had  seen  rivers  turned  into 
blood,  — frogs  filling  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  —  their  fields  de- 
stroyed by  hail  and  locusts,  —  tlieir  lands  covered  widi  dai*kness,  — 
their  first-bom  slam  in  one  night,  —  the  Red  Sea  forming  a  wall  for 
the  Israelites,  but  overwhehning  their  enemies,  —  a  pillar  of  a  cloud 
and  of  fire  conducdng  them,  —  manna  falling  from  heaven  for  their 
food,  —  the  earth  opening  and  destroying  his  opponents,  —  if  all  these 
things  had  been  false  f  The  facts  and  events  related  by  Moses,  are 
of  such  a  nature,  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  imposition  :  and, 
by  appealing  to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  die  transactions  he  re- 
cords, he  has  given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his 
veraciQr  as  an  historian,  and  also  of  his  divine  commission.  Indeed, 
if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  supported  by  supernatural  aid  and 
by  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release  die  Israelitish  nation 
firom  their  servitude  in  Egypt  must  have  been  characterised  by  no 
other  term  than  adventurous  folly ;  and  all  his  subsequent  proceed- 
ings must,  in  any  odier  view  of  the  fact,  be  regarded  as  imprudent 
and  insane.^ 

(4.)  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  widi  what  view,  Moses 
could  have  invented  all  diese  things.  Was  it  to  acquire  glory  or 
riches  ?  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sought  either  riches  or  profit. 
Though  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  aggrandising  his  family,  he  left 
not  to  his  own  children  any  office  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and,  on 
his  decease,  he  appointed  an  individual  fix)m  anodier  tribe  to  be  the 
general  who  was  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land.  On 

1  Fiber's  Horc  Mosaicee,  vol.  i.  pp.  210 — ^224.  in  which  the  topics,  above  brieflj 
noticed,  are  treated  at  length  with  great  force  of  arj^ument. 

S  See  this  arziunent  fully  considered  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Disserta- 
tion on  tbe  Divine  Mission  of  Moses,  forming  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  (pp.  175—274.)  LGndon,  1810. 8vo. 
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the  Gontraiy,  his  writings  are  marked  by  the  strictest  veraci^,  can- 
dour, and  impartialhy. 

If  we  consider  those  apologists  for  themselres,  who  have  left  us 
meiDoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shaU  find  in  roost  of  them  an  ambitious 
display  of  those  moral  virtues,  by  which  they  desire  to  be  distingui^- 
ed  :  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  purity  of  their  de- 
sgns,  and  the  inte^ty  of  their  practice.  The  rest  may  do  this  witli 
kss  pomp  and  affectation ;  they  may  preser\'e  a  modesty  m  t|ie  Ian* 
guage,  and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narration ; 
still,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these  writers, 
whether  they  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and  insinuate  their 
own  importance.  When  men  are  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it  una\'oidably  breaks  out  in  some 
shape  or  other,  and  all  the  indirect  ways  of  address  cannot  conceal  it 
from  the  intelligent  observer.  This  remark  we  see  exemplified  in 
Xenophon  and  Julius  Caesar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons 
of  the  pagan  world.  They  thought  fit  to  record  their  own  acts  and 
achievements,  and  have  done  it  with  that  air  of  neglect  and  impre- 
tending  simplicity,  which  has  been  the  wonder  of  mankind.  Yet, 
through  all  this  apparent  indifference,  every  one  sees  the  real  drift  of 
these  elaborate  volumes ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  composed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  highest  opmion,  not  only  of  their  abilitied 
as  generals,  but  also  of  their  justice,  generosity,  and  benevolence,  and, 
in  short,  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their  respective  authors.  It  evidently 
appears  that  they  designed  to  be  their  own  panegyrists ;  though  none 
but  such  men  could  Imve  executed  that  design  in  so  successful  and 
inoffensive  a  manner.  But,  however  acconiplished  these  great  men 
were,  can  we  doubt  but  that  many  exceptionable  steps  were  taken  by 
them  in  the  affairs  they  managed  P  that,  on  some  occasions,  their  pru- 
dence failed  tliem,  and  their  virtue  in  others ;  that  their  counsels  and 
measures  were  conducted,  at  times,  with  too  little  honesty  or  too  much 
passion  ?  Yet,  in  vain  sliall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  their 
large  and  particular  histories.  There,  all  is  fair,  judicious,  and  well- 
advised  ;  every  thing  speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  commander, 
and  the  obnoxious  passages  are  eitlier  suppressed,  or  they  are  turned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  do  honour  to  their  relaters.^ 

But  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  no 
traces  of  their  thus  eulogising  themselves.  They  narrate  their  story 
imambitiously,  and  without  art.  We  find  in  it  no  exaggerations  of 
what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy  in  themselves ;  no  oblique  enco- 
miums on  their  own  best  qualities  or  actions ;  no  complacent  airs  in 
the  recital  of  what  may  reflect  honour  on  their  own  characters ;  no 
studied  reserve  and  refinement  in  the  turn  and  language  of  their  his- 
tory. More  particularly,  with  respect  to  Moses,  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned by  antient  writers  with  very  high  encomiums,  we  see  him 
taking  no  advantage  of  his  situation  or  talents,  or  placing  them  in  the 
most  advantageous  point  of  view.     On  the  contrary,  he  takes  very 

t 
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particular  notice  of  his  own  infirmities,  as  his  want  of  eloquence,  and 
being  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  iv.  10.) ;  of  his  impatience  (Num.  xi. 
10.) ;  his  imbetief  (Num.  xx.  12.) ;  liis  rebelling  against  the  com* 
mandment  of  God,  (or  which  he  was  excluded  fhmi  entering  the  pro- 
mised land  (Num.  xxvii.  14.) ;  of  his  great  anger  (Exod.  xi.  8.) ; 
and  of  his  being  very  wroth  (Num.  xvi.  5.)  He  takes  notice  of  his 
repeated  declining  of  tlie  measures  to  wliich  he  was  called,^  and  as* 
cribes  the  new  modelling  of  tlic  government  to  Jethro's  ad\ice,  and 
not  to  his  own  wisdom  and  policy.  In  short,  he  spares  neither  him- 
self, nor  liis  people,  nor  their  ancestors  tlie  patriarchs,  nor  his  own 
family  or  relatives. 

''  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did  not 
gratify  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  but  such  as  must  most  severely 
wound  their  national  pride :  he  ranks  some  of  their  ancestors  very 
hich  indeed,  as  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and  observers  of  his 
will,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  rapidly  degenerating  into  idolatry  ;  yet 
there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph  perhaps  excepted)  of  whom  he  does 
not  recount  many  weaknesses,  which  a  zealous  partisan  would  have 
been  careful  to  suppress ;  and  to  many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which 
he  never  attempts  to  palliate  or  disguise.  In  tliis  point,  tlie  advocates 
of  infidelity  may  be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  dicy  dwell  uix)n  the 
weaknesses  and  crimes  of  the  patriarclis  with  great  triumph ;  let  them 
not  deny,  then,  that  die  Scripture  account  of  them  is  impanial  and 
true  in  all  its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad  ;  and  we  fear  not  but  it  will  be 
easily  proved,  diat  notwithstanding  dieir  weaknesses  and  even  crimes, 
they  were  upon  the  whole,  and  considering  the  moral  and  relidous 
state  of  the  human  mind  in  that  age,  cliaracters  not  unworthy  of  par- 
don aQd  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instruments  for  Uie  introduction 
of  the  divine  dispensations. 

Of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  the  audior  of  the  Pentateuch 
speaks,  it  may  be  said,  not  only  impartially,  but  even  severely  ;  he 
does  not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  their  first  oiigin,  that 
**  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  their  father  ;"^  nor  their  long  and  de- 
grading slavery  ui  Egypt :  their  frequent  mumiurings  and  criminal 
distrust  of  Crod,  notwidistanding  his  many  interpositions  in  Uieir  favour ; 
their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and  resolution  to  return  to  Egypt, 
first,  when  they  erected  the  golden  calf  at  Mount  Sinai ;'  and  next, 
on  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were 
so  afiraid  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  durst  not  attack  them  ;^  he  re- 
peatedly reproaches  the  people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads  them 
with  the  epithets  of  stiff-necked,  rebellious,  and  idolatrous  :*  he  incul- 
cates upon  diem  most  emphatically,  that  it  was  not  for  dieir  own 
righteousness  that  God  gave  them  possession  of  die  promised  land  : 
he  declares  to  them  his  conviction,  that  in  their  prosperity  they  would 
again^  relapse  into  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  and  imitate  the  foul 
vices  of  those  nations  whom  God  had  driven  out  firom  before  them  for 

1  See  the  pungef  given  in  p.  134.  supra,  ^  Deut.  xzvi.  5. 

3  Exod.  zxzii.  ^  Numb.  ziii.  and  xiv. 

9  Vide  in  particakr  Dent.  is.  alio  Exod.  xxzii.  ^  Vide  Dent.  xzxi. 
VOL.  I.                                               18 
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these  very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
infidels :  they  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes  of  the  Jews,  and 
represent  them  as  totally  unwortliy  tlie  divine  protection  and  regard  : 
surely  then  they  must  confess,  that  the  historian  who  has  thus  de- 
scribed them  is  strictly  impartial ;  and  diat  as  he  has  concealed  no- 
thing that  would  disgrace,  we  may  also  be  confident  that  he  has  feign- 
ed nothing  to  exalt  his  countrymen  ;  and  admitting  this,  we  may  easily 
show  diat,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  not  yet  unworthy  of  die  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them 
as  die  medium  of  preserving  tlie  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an 
idolatrous  world,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a 
pure  and  universal  religion. 

The  impartiality  of  the  author  of  die  Pentateuch  is  not  less  re- 
markable in  the  mode,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  relations 
and  <^oiinexions  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver.  His  brother^  Aaron  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime  of  letting  up  the  golden 
calf,  to  have  joined  widi  his^  sister  Miriam  in  an  unjustifiable  attack 
on  die  authority  of  Moses,  and  to  have  offended  God  so  much,  that 
he  was  excluded  from  the  promised  land  :  and  die^  two  eldest  sons 
of  Aaron  are  related  to  have  been  miraculously  put  to  death  by  God 
liiinself,  in  consequence  of  their  violating  the  ritual  law.  The  tribe 
and  kindred  of  die  lawgiver  are  not  represented  as  exempt  from  the 
criminal  rebellion  of  die  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve  spies :  Ca- 
leb and  Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribesi 
one  of  Judah,  and  die  other  of  Epliraim.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  exalts  the  character  of  any  of  the  near 
reljmves  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  except  only  in  the  instance  of  ^  Phine- 
bas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  ;  who,  for  his  zeal  in  restraining  and  punish- 
ing the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into  which  the  Midianiush  women 
had  seduced  his  countrymen,  was  rewarded  by  the  high  priesthood 
being  made  hereditary  in  liis  family.  Of  the  family  of  the  legislator 
we  are  told  nodiing,  but  that  liis^  father-in-law  Jethro  was  a  wise  man, 
who  suggested  to  5loses  some  regulations  of  utility :  that  his®  wife  was 
an  Ethiopian  woman,  and  as  such  the  object  of  contempt  and  oppo- 
sition even  to  his  own  brother  and  sister  ;  and  diat  he  had  two  sons, 
of  whom,  or  their  families,  die  histor}'  takes  no  nouce  ;  so  that  nothing 
about  them  is  known,  but  diat  diey  were  undistinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  aU  this,  from  the  embel- 
lishments of  fiction  or  die  exaggerations  of  vanity  !  How  strongly 
does  it  carry  widi  it  the  appearance  of  humility  and  truth  V^ 

The  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  writers 
diat  succeeded  Aloses  ;  who  exhibit  every  mark  of  integrity  in  their 
character,  temper,  and  manner  of  wridiig.  They  relate  facts  with 
die  utmost  simplicity.  They  appear  to  have  no  secular  interest  in 
view :  nor  can  we  conceive  diat  they  could  possibly  be  under  any 
such  influence.     On  the  contrary,  diey  exposed  themselves  to  many 

1  Exod.  xxzii.  2  Numb.  xit.  3  Numb.  iii.  4.  and  Deui.  z-  6. 

<  Numb.  XXV.  5  Exod.  xviii.  6  Numb.  xii.  1. 

^  Dr.  Gravel*!  Lectorea  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  54—57. 
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disadvantages.  In  relating  the  most  wonderful  facts,  they  make  no 
apologies.  They  use  no  panegyric.  There  is  notliing  like  flattery 
or  reserve  in  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses.  "  Their  own  fraihies 
and  follies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  greatest  heroes  and  sovereigns, 
are  recorded  with  singular  and  unexampled  fidelity.  They  offer  no 
palliatioD  of  dicir  conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing  ;  they  alter  nothing," 
however  disgraceful  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion. No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings  attentively,  widiout 
observing  that  diis  is  a  just,  diough  imperfect  representation  of  dieir 
character ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose  that  men  of  such  a  character 
would  wish  to  deceive  their  readers.  And  would  the  transactions  re- 
corded by  them  have  been  received  as  true  by  those,  who  had  the 
best  means  and  opportuniues  of  examining  the  trudi  of  them,  if  they 
had  not  really  and  truly  taken  place  } 

2.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  evange- 
lists and  aposdes,  contained  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  shall 
see  their  credibility  established  upon  evidence  equally  conclusive  with 
that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testament.     For, 

(1.)  The  actions^  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament^ 
are  of  that  description^  that  they  could  not  have  been  recorded^  if 
tkeu  had  not  been  true. 

uidependendy  of  die  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  (which 
are  fully  investigated  in  a  subsequent  chapter^)  '*  his  general  conduct  as 
described  by  the  Evangelists,  is  that  of  a  person  surpassing  bodi  in  wis- 
dom and  in  goodness  the  most  perfect  character,  that  was  ever  drawn 
by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  eloquence.  Tlie  character  of  our  Saviour, 
as  represented  by  die  Evangelists,  is  not  drawn  in  a  formal  manner, 
exhibiting  at  one  view  the  various  qualities,  of  which  that  character  is 
composed.  The  character  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  compar- 
mg  the  facts,  recorded  of  him,  with  die  situations,  in  which  he  was 
phced  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted.  This  compari- 
son exhibits  unshaken  fortitude  m  the  severest  trials,  calmness  undis- 
turbed by  provocation,  kindness  returned  for  injury,  and  dignity  main- 
tained inviolate  through  every  action  of  his  life.  Nor  is  the  wisdom 
and  the  judgment  displayed  on  every  trying  occasion  less  conspicuous 
in  the  cnaracter  of  our  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  a  scheme  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  a 
scheme  uniform  and  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  yet  misunderstood  at 
first  by  the  A|>ostles  diemselves,  as  being  opposed  to  die  general  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews.  Facts  of  this  description  could  not  have  been 
invented  by  the  Aposdes.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as  the  twelve 
Aposdes  were,  though  adequate  to  die  office  of  recording  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabricating  a  series  of  actions 
which  constitute  the  most  exalted  character  diat  ever  ejcisled  upon 
earth.  If  the  learning  and  the  ingenuinr  of  Plato  or  Xenophon  might 
have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  picture  of  Socrates  more  excellent  than 
the  original  itself,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  unlettered  Jews  to  give 

1  See  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  II.  *  VII.  VIII.  IX.  infra. 
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ideal  perfection  to  a  cliaracter,  which  was  itself  imperfect,  and  to  sus- 
tain that  ideal  perfection,  as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  tlirough  a 
series  of  imaginary  events.  Indeed  it  is  iiigiily  probable,  diat  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  not  wholly  aware  of  that  perfection, 
wJiich  they  themselves  have  described.  For  tliat  perfection  is  not 
contained  in  any  formal  panegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer's  opinion 
and  indicating  that  opinion  to  Uic  reader.  It  is  known  only  by  com- 
pai'ison  and  by  inference.  We  are  reduced  therefore  to  this  dilemma. 
Either  tlic  actions,  which  are  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  are  truly  ascrib- 
ed to  him  ;  or  actions  have  been  invented  for  a  purpose,  of  wluch  the 
inventors  themselves  were  probably  not  aware,  and  applied  to  that 
purpose  by  means,  which  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And  when 
we  further  consider  that  tlic  plan  developed  by  those  facts  was  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  notion  of  the  Jews  respecting  a  tem]K)ral  Mes- 
siah, we  must  believe  in  what  was  wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe, 
tliat  unlettered  Jews  could  have  invented  tliem."* 

(2.)  The  ApostUs  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  which  they  have 
recorded.     This  will  ap})ear  from  the  following  considerations  : 

They  were  competent  icitne^ses  of  the  facts  which  diey  attested, 
and  on  which  tlie  Christian  religion  is  founded.  Their  testimony  did 
not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  wliich 
they  might  have  been  misled  by  tlie  sophistry  of  others,  or  have  erred 
through  dicir  own  inadvertence  and  incapacity ;  nor  to  events  wliicli 
had  happened  before  their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  eartli, 
concerning  which,  therefore,  they  might  have  received  false  informa- 
tion. It  respected  facts  which  they  had  witnessed  with  their  eyes  and 
with  their  ears.  They  had  lived  widi  Christ  during  his  ministry, 
they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderiul  works,  and 
consequently  received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses. 
They  all  had  the  same  knowledge,  and  in  tlie  same  degree,  and  they 
agree  in  the  same  essential  testimony.  Now  we  may  seek  in  vain  for 
any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  whole  universe.  Contemporary 
authors  themselves  rarely  see  tlie  facts  which  they  relate ;  they  arc 
often  in  a  distant  country  from  diat  in  which  the  event  happened, 
and  are  informed  of  it  only  by  public  reports  which  are  seldom  faith- 
ful in  all  points.  And  their  want  of  exactness  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  may  undertake  to  compare  the  relations  of  different  though 
contemporary  writers.^  If,  indeed,  it  happens  that  an  author  be  at 
the  same  time  both  historian  and  witness  ;  —  that  he  has  accompa- 
nied the  prince  or  general  whose  actions  he  relates,  (as  Polybius,  tlie 
liistorian,  accompanied  the  illustrious  Roninu  general  Scipio),  —  diat 
he  has  been  his  paiiicular  confidant,  and  has  participated  in  his  deli- 
berations and  councils  ;  —  in  such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value  upon 
his  memoirs ;  and  bliould  consider  it  an  act  of  Injustice,  as  well  as  a 
want  of  common  honesty,  to  call  tiicm  in  qucsUon  or  doubt  them, 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Lecturpfi,  partvi.  pp.  71 — 73. 

S  Witness  the  contradictory  st^trinoiits  in  miinerous  particulars,  published  by 
various  French,  German,  and  Enirlinh  writcrp,  relative  to  the  momentous  transac- 
tioDfi  of  the  campaigns  of  181*2— IdU 
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mAciU  solid  proofs  J  e^en  though  such  a  writer's  testiinony  be  single. 
Further,  we  likeAvise  highly  value  histories  WTitten  by  generals  or 
princes,^  who  relate  their  owti  actions  witli  an  air  of  sincerity  and  mo- 
des^, which  leaves  an  appearance  of  probability  in  their  writings, 
though  othenvi^c  their  testiinony  might  naturally  be  suspected. 

What  then  must  we  tliink  of  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many  histo- 
rians, who  relate  notliing  but  what  they  saw  with  their  eyes,  who  were 
present  at  all  the  transactions,  who  heard  each  particular,  and  are 
themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  wliich  tliey  have  written  ?  Who 
can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who  write  as  one  of  them  does,  in  the 
foUowing  manner :  "  !%«/,"  says  he,  "  lohich  was  from  the  beginning*^ 
(of  Christ's  ministr)'),  '^  which  we  have  heard,  which  toe  have  seen 
with  our  EYES,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life^^ 
(Christ  and  his  Gospel)  ....'*  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard^ 
declare  we  unto  you.'*'*  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  If  Plato  has  been  deemed  a 
competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified  to  compose  the 
biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and  of  his  discourses  in 
prison  before  he  drank  of  tlic  poisoned  bowl,  because  he  was  present 
on  those  occasions  ;  or,  to  couic  nearer  to  our  own  times,  if  tlie  late 
Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent  witness  to  compose  die 
life  of  the  illustrious  English  Moralist  Dr.  Johnson,  because  he  was 
present  at  most  of  the  conversations,  &c.  which  he  has  related  ;  or,  if 
Sir  William  Forbes  be  considered  a  competent  witness,  for  writing 
the  life  of  the  acute  detector  of  the  sopliistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Beattie  ; 
or  Mr.  Hayley,  for  die  life  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they 
knew  them  intimately,  conversed  and  corresponded  with  them,  and 
had  authentic  information  from  the  friends  and  correspondents  of  the 
eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  wTitten  ;  surely  the  evangelical 
historians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
have  related ! 

Moreover,  they  were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics.  The  character- 
istics of  enUiusiasm  or  fanaticism  are,  a  blind  credulity,  in  conse- 
iiuence  of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  imagine  himself  always  to  be  the 
avourite  of  Heaven,  and  actuated  by  divine  inspiration ;  —  disorder 
and  contradiction  in  the  religious  system  proposed  by  the  enthusiast ; 
—-and  obscurity  and  absurdity  in  his  exposition  of  it,  accompanied 
with  dictatorial  positiveness,  requiring  an  implicit  credence  of  his  pre- 
tensions, or  at  least  on  grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those  wliich 
have  satisfied  himself ;  —  a  morose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of 
morality ;  —  and  contempt  of  all  written  revelation.  But  none  of 
these  characteristics  is  to  be  traced  in  the  character  or  writings  of  Uie 
aposdes.  They  became  die  disciples  of  Jesus  Cluist  upon  rational 
conviction, — not  upon  internal  persuasion  alone,  but  on  the  irrefra- 

1  Such  are  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  thoanand  Greeks,  and 
Cent's  Commentaries  on  the  Wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  among  the 
uitients  ;  and,  among  the  modems,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria's  Principles 
of  Strategy,  or  the  science  of  War,  as  opposed  to  Military  Tactics  or  the  Art  of 
War,  recently  published  at  Vienna,  in  whicli  he  has  given  tlie  history  of  the  cam- 
p»ign  of  1796.  m  Germany. 
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gable  evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proofs  submitted  to 
their  senses,  and  approved  by  dieir  reason,  which  enthusiasm  could 
not  have  counterfeited,  and  never  would  have  required ;  and  at  every 
step  of  their  progress,  as  their  faith  was  called  to  signalise  itself  by 
new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new  triak,  it  was  fortified  by  new  proofs. 
The  slowness  and  caution  with  which  the  apostles  received  tlie  fact 
of  their  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  fully  exempt  tliem  from 
all  suspicion  of  being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Through- 
out their  various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modes- 
ty, and  humility  prevail.  In  the  most  frank  and  artless  manner  they 
do  that  which  enthusiasts  never  do ;  tliey  record  their  own  mistakes, 
follies,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  magnitude,  acknowledged 
to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  censured  by  their  master. 
No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 
Enthusiasts  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on  religious 
subjects,  pour  out  witli  eagerness  the  dictates  of  passion  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  facts  or  arguments, 
on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong  pictures,  vehement  effusions 
of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudly  vociferated  and  imperiously 
enjoined  as  objects  of  implicit  faitli  and  obedience,  constitute  die  sum 
and  substance  of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  be- 
lieve, because  they  believe,  and  know,  because  diey  know  ;  their  con- 
viction, instead  of  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  the  resuk  of  evidence,  is 
the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  any  one  attempt  to  persuade  them 
that  diey  are  in  an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and  proofs,  they  regard 
him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  opposing  his 
twilight  probabiliues  to  their  noon-day  certaint}',  and  for  preposterous- 
ly labouring  to  illumine  the  sun  witJi  a  taper.  How  contrary  is  all 
tins  to  die  conduct  of  tiie  aposUes  !  When  a  proof  of  tlmr  misskm  or 
doctrine  was  required  of  diem,  Uiey  appealed  instantly  and  invariably 
to  arguments,  facts,  and  miracles.  These  convinced  mankind  then^ 
and  they  produce  the  same  conviction  now,  Tiic  lapse  of  more  than 
seventeen  centuries  has  detected  them  in  no  error,  and  in  no  de- 
gree enfeebled  their  strength.  Their  discourses  were  dien,  and  are 
now,  the  most  noble,  rauonal,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  ever  witnessed  by  mankind.  There  is  not  one  sin- 
gle instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  is  demanded  on  any  otlier 
grounds  than  these ;  and  on  those  grounds  it  is  always  rightfully  de- 
manded :  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded  by  emhusiasts. 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  en- 
thusiasts, Uian  that  of  Christ  and  his  aposdcs. 

Furdicr,  the  style  of  fanatics  is  always  obscure,  arrogant,  and 
violent.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  die  very  reverse  of 
this.  The  utmost  harmony  exists  dirough  every  part  of  the  system 
of  religion  inculcated  by  its  audiors.  The  historical  books  are 
plain,  calm,  and  unexaggerated  ;  detailing  the  facts  diat  establish 
the  unparalleled  perfection  of  their  Divine  Lord,  widi  die  particu- 
larity and  consistency  of  trudi.     Some  trifling  discrepancies,  it  is 
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true,  are  found  in  die  collateral  circumstances  related  by  the  his* 
torians  of  Jesus  Christ,  (and  tiiis  is  an  evident  proof  that  they  did 
not  copy  one  from  anotiier)  ;  but  in  all  essential  mutters  tlicy  en- 
tirely and  perfectly  agree:  and  though  scarcely  one  among  them 
had  read,  or  could  have  read,  tlie  UTitings  of  the  others,  yet  tlieir 
histories  and  doctrines  are  perfectly  accordant.  And  tlie  epistles  — 
though  written  at  different  and  distant  times,  on  various  occasions, 
from  difibrent  places,  and  addressed  to  very  different  communities, 
and  persons — never  contradict  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  uniformly,  in  tlie  liighest  degree  natural,  rational,  and  affec- 
tionate, admirably  adapted  to  the  occasions  which  produced  them, 
and  the  relations  which  their  several  writers  bore  to  tlie  various 
churches  and  persons  whom  they  addressed :  —  instructing  dieir 
ignorance,  and  encouraging  their  virtues,  —  rebuking  dieir  offences 
without  bitterness,  —  vindicating  dieir  own  character  from  calumny, 
without  betraying  any  excessive  resentment,  —  and  maintaining  their 
own  authority,  as  religious  instnictors  and  guides,  widiout  any  trace 
of  spiritual  pride,  any  arrogant  claims  to  full  perfccUon  of  virtue. 
So  far  are  diey  from  inculcadng  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose,  un* 
social,  or  selfish  system  of  morality,  diat,  while  they  insist  on  die  ne- 
cessity of  sincere,  fen-ent,  and  heartfelt  piety  to  God,  without  any 
afiectation  of  rapturous  ecstacy  or  extravagant  fervour,  —  a  piety,  in 
short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and  discretion, — they 
at  the  same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity  and  justice  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  our  fellow  men,  togedier  with  die  purest,  most  acdve, 
and  most  diffusive  benevolence.  While  the  just  pre-eminence  is  al- 
lowed to  internal  sincerity,  outvi'ard  rites  and  observances  have  dieir 
due  importance  preserved  ;  every  grace,  and  ever}'  virtue,  that  can 
form  a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  has  its  just  order  and  value 
assigned  to  it  in  die  Christian  scheme ;  every  civil,  reladve,  and 
social  duty  is  taught  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the 
strongest  modves.  So  far  arc  die  authors  of  the  New  Testament 
from  contenming  all  written  rcveladon,  diat  in  their  writings  they  uni- 
fcnmly  e\ince  die  greatest  rc\ercnce  for  the  wxitten  reveladon  of  die 
Old  Testament,  wliich  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  diligently,* 
and  point  out  its  friendly  harmony  with  the  Chrisdan  system.^  And 
though  diey  insist  on  the  necessit}''  of  receiving  and  believing  that 
system,^  yet  riicy  equally  condemn  all  spirit  of  persecution,^  and  all 
religious  indifference.* 

(3.)     TTiey  xvere  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  did  or  could  they 
deceive,  or  impose  upon,  others. 

I  3  Tim.  iii.  14—17.  2  Pet.  i.  19.  '2»». 
«  ActB,  ii.  14— »;.  xiii.  15—41.     Rom.  iv.  10.  10—21,  Ac. 
3  Acts,  iv.  12.    Rom.  iii.  20— 2ri,  4  Rom.  xiv.  .3—23. 

&  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  tho  Apostlos,  to  prove  that  tlicy  were 
not  enthusiasts,  passim :  Dr.  Less  on  the  Authenticity,  &c.  oi  tho  Now  Testament. 

{ip.  S80— 299 ;  by  both  of  whom  the  topics  above  glanced  at  are  fully  and  ably  il* 
oMraled.  Lord  Ljrttleton  has  also  applied  similar  considerations  to  tlio  conver- 
sion of  Saint  Paul,  which  he  has  shown  to  be  an  irrefragable  argument  for  tho  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  See  his  **  Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul," 
—  tn  inestimable  little  treatiM,  to  which  icepticinn  could  never  frame  a  reply 
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We  Iiave  already  remarked,*  that  the  evangelical  historians  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded :  consequently  they  couM 
not  be  deceived  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  tlie  facts  and  miracles 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  That  they  could  not  be  imposed 
upon  diemselves  is  evident  from  the  nature,  number,  and  publicity 
of  tlie  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  aften.vards  by  his  apostles.  Phey  saw  diseases  healed,  the 
dumb  made  to  speak,  tlie  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the 
lame  made  to  walk,  the  maimed  (tliat  is,  those  who  wanted  a  limb,) 
made  perfect  or  whole,  and  llie  dead  raised  to  life.  They  had  the 
best  possible  information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
such  miracles.  JSTeit/ier  did  they  deceive  or  impose  upon  others.  The 
whole  tenor  of  tlieir  lives  demonstrated,  and  even  tlieir  adversaries 
confessed,  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  They  never 
would  have  pretended  to  persuade  (nor  could  tliey  have  succeeded 
in  persuading)  their  countr}'men  and  contemporaries,  tliat  a  man, 
whose  deatli  was  public  and  notorious,  was  risen  again,  —  tliat  dark- 
ness had  covered  die  land  at  tlie  time  of  his  execution,  —  and  that 
there  had  been  an  eartliquake  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  —  if 
these  events  had  not  taken  place.  Besides,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  die  writers  in  question  were  men  who  had  not  received  a 
learned  education,  and  who  were  also  of  a  very  humble  class  in 
society,  it  is  utterly  improbable  tliat  they  could  pretend  to  speak 
foreign  languages  and  upbraid  an  entire  and  numerous  society  with 
making  a  bad  use  of  the  same  extraordinary  gift,  if  that  society  had 
not  received  it.^  Such  pretensions,  if  false,  could  never  have  been 
admitted ;  and  it  were  absurd,  not  to  say  impossible,  tliat  so  many 
men  should  conspire  to  propagate  a  falsehood,  especially  at  a  time 
when  even  attendance  on  die  ministers  of  Christ,  much  less  the 
profession  of  his  faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions 
and  most  imminent  danger  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  it  rarely 
happens  diat  any  one  will  propagate  a  deliberate  falsehood  without 
having  some  advantage  in  view,  either  immediate  or  remote.  Now 
the  first  teachers  of  Cliristianity  could  have  no  prospect  whatever 
of  any  advantage.  They  could  expect  none  from  him  in  whom 
they  professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  had  warned  them 
to  expect  persecution,  ignominy,  and  death  in  this  world,  if  they 
continued  to  be  his  disciples.  Tliey  could  not  dierefore  aspire  to 
honours  or  emoluments,  for  die  distribution  of  diese  was  in  die 
hands  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  who  reviled  and  persecuted  them  widi 
unrelenting  severity.  Still  less  could  they  expect  to  acquire  wealth, 
for  their  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  subjected  them  to  the  loss 
of  all  things.  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews  or 
Cliristians,  they  involved  themselves  in  eternal  niisery,  if  diey  de- 
liberately persevered  in  propagating  falsehoods.  Further,  if  die 
evangelists  and  aposdes  had  confederated  to  impose  upon  mankind, 

1  Sec  pp.  140, 141.  supra. 

s  Am  Saint  Paul  upbraided  the  church  at  Corinth.    See  1  Cor.  ziv. 
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it  b  incredible  that  none  of  their  associates  should  not  have  con- 
fessed the  fraud  before  the  tribunals.  It  is  equally  incredible  that 
so  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered 
by  men  ol  such  abandoned  principles,  as  dicy  must  have  been  if 
they  had  really  been  im])ostors ;  and .  it  is  still  more  incredible  that 
they  should  have  been  willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who, 
if  he  had  not  risen  again  from  tlie  dead,  would  have  miserably  de- 
ceived them.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  Oiat  tliey  performed 
miracles  (the  reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies) 
in  confirmation  of  their  doctrine.  Lastly,  if  the  aposdes  and  evan- 
gelists had  designed  to  impose  upon  mankind,  they  would  have 
acconmiodated  themselves  to  tlie  humours  of  die  people  whom  they 
addressed;  diey  would  have  indulged  their  passions,  and  would 
carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  diat  might  shock 
or  ofiend  diem.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by  die  apostles. 
They  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dispositions  of  man- 
kind ;  diey  boldly  impugned  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  die 
religion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the  law  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Gospel,  or  die  Mosaic  ceremonies  to  be  retahied. 
They  spared  not  the  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  their  time ;  they 
sought  not  to  clothe  their  discourses  or  writings  in   the  attractive 

garb  of  human  eloquence,  nor  did  diey  gratify  the  passions  of  dieir 
earers.  Would  persons,  deliberately  confederating  to  impose  upon 
the  world,  have  pursued  a  conduct  so  little  calculated  to  secure 
success  to  their  designs?  And  as  die  evangelical  historians  were 
neither  deceived  nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or 
impose  upon  odiers,  so  ncidier  could  they  have  successfully  carried 
on  such  deceit  or  imix)sition,  if  diey  had  been  ever  so  much  disposed 
or  desirous  to  do  it.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  inci- 
dentally to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  by  diem  were  public  facts. 
They  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  performed  openly  ;  and  were 
openly  related  before  all  mankind.  They  were  declared,  not  merely 
to  the  Ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to  men  of  learning,  leisure,  sagacity, 
and  power.  Thousands  could  examine  die  truth  of  their  story,  and 
were  under  obligadons  to  examine  it ;  and,  if  it  had  been  false,  to 
refute  it.  The  importance  and  strangeness  of  the  subjects  dius  an- 
nounced would  naturally  excite  curiosity ;  and  on  diis  account  it 
would  certaiidy  be  examined  by  muhitudes.  If  the  report  of  the 
aposdes  and  evangelists  had  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  die 
most  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  If  it  were  true,  it  was  die 
most  important  that  ever  sounded  in  the  ears  of  mortals.  He  must 
therefore  be  a  strange  man  indeed,  who  could  hear  such  thmgs  re- 
ported and  repeatedly  a^sserted  (in  whatever  light  he  might  consider 
them),  without  invesdgating  the  truth  of  them,  the  grounds  on  which 
the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  confirmed. 
So  far,  however,  were  the  aposdes  from  being  either  deceived  them- 
selves or  deceivers  of  others,  that 

(4.)  On  the  contrar}',  they  were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
ttncerity. 
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This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writingSi 
which  are  characterised  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  fidelity. 
They  were  not  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the  world  by  their 
writings,  but  wrote  only  as  they  were  induced  by  necessity,  for  the 
further  propagation  of  the  Gospel.^  There  is  no  preparation  of 
events ;  there  are  no  artful  transitions  or  connexions ;  no  set  cha- 
racters of  persons  to  be  introduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions 
or  on  the  authors  of  them  :  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  thmgs, 
as  a  v^iter  might  probably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his 
readers ;  no  specious  artifices,  no  plausible  arguments  to  set  oiT  a 
doubtful  action,  and  reconcile  it  to  some  odier,  or  to  the  character 
of  the  person  that  did  it.  In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
entered  the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  bow  this  or  the 
other  action  would  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might  be 
raised  against  it.  But  without  at  all  attending  to  such  a  considera* 
tioQ,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains  to  think 
whether  tliey  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not 
credit  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  tliey  tell  the  truth 
and  nothing  else.  Greater  marks  of  sincerity  than  tliese  it  b  im- 
possible to  find  in  any  historical  compositions  tliat  are  extant;  and 
they  show  that  they  published  nothing  to  the  world  but  what  they 
believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt  to  astonish  their  readers, 
but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  convince  them :  regard- 
less of  themselves,  diey  seem  engrossed  by  the  great  truths,  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  promulgate.  They  do  not  dissemble 
certain  circumstances  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of  their  master,  which 
have  no  tendency  to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world : 
such  are  the  low  circumstances  of  his  parents,  —  the  mean  accom- 
modations of  his  birth,  —  tliat  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the 
world,  his  townsmen  and  near  relations  despised  and  rejected  him,  — 
that  few  among  his  followers  were  men  conspicuous  for  wealth,  dig- 
nity, or  knowledge,  —  that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  dis- 
owned his  pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually,  —  tliat  some, 
who  for  a  time  foUowed  him,  afterwards  deserted  him,  —  that  he 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  high  priests  and  rulers  by  one  of 
those  who  had  been  selected  for  his  constant  companions,  —  and 
that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ignominious  manner  with  two  male- 
factors. Had  they  been  silent  concerning  such  events,  their  adver- 
saries assuredly  never  could  have  discovered  them,  nor,  consequently^ 
have  taken  any  advantage  of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  failed 
to  relate  them  with  all  their  minutest  circumstances.  Impostors 
would  certainly  have  acted  dififerently.  They  would  either  have 
kept  back  such  facts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  tlieir  leader ;  or 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate any  bad  impressions  that  might  arise  firom  them.  They  would 
enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of  tlie  intellectual  endowments  or  moral 
exceUencies  of  their  master.    But  the  evangelists  do  no  such  thing. 


1  Ein^int,  Hiit  Eod.  Ub.  uL  e.  83. 
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Thfey  utter  no  lofty  paneg}Tics ;  they  pronounce  no  eloquent  cnco- 
miuras.  They  depart  from  the  conunon  line  of  historians,  and  give 
an  artless  narrative  of  every  circumstance,  however  apparently  un- 
favourable to  their  master,  and  leave  the  trutli  to  support  itself. 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
announce  them  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  they  had 
been  conunon  transactions ;  saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  ex* 
pectation,  nor,  after  the  recital  of  them^  brealdng  out  into  exclama- 
tions, but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  oi^n  conclusion.  Does 
he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies  f  We  see  no  symptoms 
of  exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  distress  f  On  their  parts  we  can 
collect  no  tokens  of  fear,  of  grief,  or  indignation.  Do  they  record 
bis  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind,  restoring  the  lame,  feeding  many 
thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  calming  the  raging  sea,  and 
even  raising  the  dead  ?  They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned. 
Do  they  narrate  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ?  *  They  affiird  no 
explanation  of  any  difficulties ;  they  never  offer  a  single  argument 
to  enforce  tlieir  credit ;  they  leave  die  bare  facts  witli  their  readers, 
who  may  receive  or  reject  them  as  they  please.  In  perusing  the 
simple  and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their  writing  ii^as  to  bear  intness  of 
the  truth. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  their  enemies, 
is  characterised  by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  persecution  and  death  of  Christ,  they  mention  by 
name  only  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  and  his  coadjutor  Annas,  the 
Roman  procurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous  disciple  Judas ;  be- 
cause the  suppression  of  their  names  would  have  impaired  the  evi- 
dence of  their  history  to  posterity.  Not  the  slightest  tincture  of 
party-spirit  is  observable  in  the  nouce  of  these  persons ;  who  are 
CMurely  mentioned  without  censure  and  without  resentment.  The 
epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all  the  evangelists  (6  ^ra^a^ou^,  who  de- 
Itvered  him  up)  is  expressive  ^f  the  simple  fact,  rather  than  of  its 
criminality ;  which  would  more  aptly  be  signified  by  rgoSarrjgy  traitor^ 
as  he  is  styled  on  one  solitary  occasion.  (Luke,  vi.  16.)^ 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  evangelical  historians  pay 
no  regard  to  \diat  others  had  before  wTiUen  on  the  same  subject. 
"  Had  they  written  in  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of  pro- 
moting the  same  cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care  to  have 
preserved  some  uniformity  in  their  arrangement ;  to  have  support- 
ed the  same  facts,  and  not  to  have  contradicted,  in  their  narration, 
any  of  those  facts  or  circumstances  that  had  been  recorded  by  theii* 
colleagues  or  friends.  But  if  any  one  will  read,  with  attenticm, 
their  several  histories,  he  will  find  a  difference  of  arrangement,  dif- 
ferent facts  and  circumstances  also  brought  forward  by  different  his- 
torians, the  same  fact  differently  told,  and  many  things  so  altered 

1  The  •rgument,  here  nocesaarily  treated  with  brevity,  is  prosecatod  at  con8id|i- 
nble  length,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  most  learned  defenders  of  Cluistianity ,  ia 
Mx,  Simpson's  Internal  and  Prcsomptive  Eiidences  of  Christianity  pp.  196—11*) 
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and  changed  in  their  different  relations,  that  we  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  determine,  whetlier  it  be  in  reality  the  same  fact,  that  any  two 
or  more  of  them  are  telling,  or  some  other  one  nearly  resembling  it 
in  some  leading  features.     Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even  different 

Eedigrees  of  Jesus  Christ.^  We  mention  diis  only  to  show  that  we 
ave  no  reason  to  suppose,  diat  they  wrote  in  collusion  ;  and  also  to 
show  how  inattenUve  diey  were  to  what  others  had  written  on  die 
same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck 
him  the  most  forcibly,  and  what  seemed  the  most  proper  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  are  only  careful  to  give  them  upon  the  best  authority,  eidier 
from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  diem  from  those, 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word.  Like  honest  and  faithful  historians,  diey  are  concerned  about 
nothing  but  the  truth.  In  their  histories,  you  meet  widi  just  such  ac- 
counts as  you  may  naturally  expect  from  different  observers  of  the 
same  fact.  No  two  men  of  equal  capacity  and  attention,  ever  yet 
related  the  same  fact  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  words^ 
Without  the  smallest  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  re- 
gard to  truth,  Uiey  will  give  you  the  circumstances  of  the  same  acuon 
with  considerable  difference. 

The  inferences,  then,  that  we  have  a  right  to  draw  from  tfiis  ap- 
parent honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  historians  are,  First, 
that  the  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true  history,  and  diat  the 
differences  and  trifling  disagreements  among  die  historians,  are  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  whole.  It  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  true,  dian  if  the  whole  had  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  sbele 
writer  of  the  greatest  ability.  Secondly,  diat  though  we  meet  with 
differences  and  difficulues  in  the  relation  of  some  material  facts,  yet 
none  of  these  difficulues  affect  die  main  cause,  or  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  We  are  left  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
these.  They  all  agree,  diat  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this  earth,  that 
he  was  a  divine  teacher,  and  a  great  i  example,  that  he  died  and  rose 
again.  On  die  contrary,  had  they  been  all  uniform  in  their  narra- 
tion, we  should  have  had  good  cause  to  suspect  fraud  and  collusion. 
Had  they  in  die  relaUon  of  each  parUcular  sermon,  prayer,  and 
great  work,  expressed  themselves  in  the  very  same  words,  would 
not  unbelievers  have  found  good  cause  to  aUege,  ''  diese  men  are 
no  more  but  copyists  of  one  another,  a  company  of  men  under  the 
pretended  direcUon  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  imposing  a  most  impudent 
fraud  on  the  world." 

These  differences  bear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty,  and 
integrity.  We  know  from  them,  diat  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this 
earth,  that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered  remarkable 
prophecies^  that  he  died  and  rose  again,  that  his  disciples,  immedi- 
ately after  his  resurrecdop,  with  firnmess  embraced  his  cause  ;  and, 

1  See  a  solution  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  ti|fra,  in  the  Appendix,  No.'  III. 
Sect,  l.^h 
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in  obedience  to  his  last  commands,  went  and  baptised  all  nations. 
We  know,  in  short,  that  he  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
placed  our  hopes  upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  learned,  then, 
setde  lesser  differences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark  expres- 
sions and  darker  tenets,  we  will  hold  fast  by  the  main  pillars ;  and 
if  the  world  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us :  this  is  our  joy 
and  rejoicing  :  in  tlie  strength  of  tliis,  let  us  march  onwards  towards 
heaven."* 

If,    from  the  consideration  of  the  narratives  of  the  evangelical 
historians  concerning  dieir  master,  we  proceed  to  whatever  is  re- 
ccM'ded  concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the  same  integrity  and 
fidelity  every  where  prevail.     When  Cicero  had  offended  against 
the  capital  law  of  his  moral  code — that  which  enjoined  the  love 
of  his  country  —  first,  by  his  backwardness  to  join   die  camp  of 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  by  his  prompt  submission  to  die  tyranny 
of  Caesar,  what  was  the  conduct  of  tliat  iUustrious  Roman  on  this 
pressing  occasion  ?     Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false  steps,  or 
did  he  content  himself  with  the  simple  relation  of  them  ?     He  did 
neither  of  these  diings.     He  softened  and  disguised  tlie  truth ;  and 
employed  all  his  wit  and  eloquence  to  palliate  this  inglorious  deser- 
tion of  his  principles  to  himself  and  to  odiers.     What  a  striking  con- 
trast is  this  to  the  ingenuousness  of  the   evangelical  writers !    They 
study  no  arts  of  evasion  or  concealment.     They  honesdy  acknow- 
ledge not  only  the  lowness  of  their  station,  but  also  the  meanness 
of   their    original  employments,  the    indigence  of   their   curcum- 
stances,  the  inveteracy  ol^  their  national  prejudices,  the  slowness  of 
their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a  teacher,  the  weakness  of 
their  faith,  the   ambition  of  some  of  tlie  disciples,  the  intolerant 
temper  of  others,  and  the  worldly  views  of  all.     They  even  tell  us  of 
their  cowardice  in  deserting  their  master  whc;n  he  was  seized  by  his 
enemies,  and  that  after  his  crucifixion  they  all  resumed  their  secular 
employments,  —  for  ever  resigning  tliose  hopes  which  they  had  once 
fondly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been 
80  long  engaged ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proofs  that  had  been  ex- 
hibited, and  the  conviction  which  tliey  had  before  entertained,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  his  leligion  was  from  God.     They 
mention,  with  many  affecting  circumstances,  the  incredulity  of  one 
of  their  associates,  who  was  not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their 
Lord's  resurrection  but  by  occular  and  sensible  demonstration.  They 
might  have  concealed  their  own  faults  and  follies  from  the  world  ;  or, 
if  uey  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might  have  alleged  plausi- 
ble reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  Uiem.     But  tiiey  did  no  such 
thing :  they  related,  without  disguise,  events  and  facts  just  as  they 
happened,  and  lefl  them  to  speak  for  Uieinselves.     In  like  manner, 
when  recording  the  exercise  of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which 
they  were  endowed,  tiiey  relate  these  astonishing  facts,  without  any 
ornaments  of  language,  in  the  most  concbe  and    simple   manner. 

1  PopuUr  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  and  Chrifttianity,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Wataonj  pp.  415—418. 
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They  do  nothing,  they  assume  notliing,  in  their  own  character.  In 
short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  with  so  much  self-conviction, 
and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  histoiy,that  assuredly 
we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  historian  whatever,  if  we  entertain 
the  least  doubt  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  if  we  compare  their  merits  as  hisiorians  with  that 
of  other  writers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are  inferior  to  none 
who  ever  wrote,  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  persons,  acquaintance 
with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  or  reverence  for  trudi.* 

Lastly,  in  the  episdes  of  the  apostles  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  many  particulars  which  are 
not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity.  Such  are 
the  readiness  of  die  churches  of  Galatia  to  depart  from  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  die  Gospel ;  —  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the 
church  of  Corinth  in  some  solemn  parts  of  dicir  worship ;  the  con* 
tendons  among  them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers ;  the  preposterous  use 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and  the 
unaccountable  conceits  of  others,  who  depended  upon  an  empty  faith 
widiout  works,  and  a  speculaUve  knowledge  without  a  suitable  holy 
pracuce,  referred  to  in  the  epistles  of  James  and  John.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  most  evident  from  die  facts  that  were  disadvantageous^  to 
Christ  himself,  to  the  \ivTiters  themselves,  and  also  to  the  first  Chris- 
dans,  diat  those  persons  from  whom  we  have  received  these  accounts 
had  a  very  pardcular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  interest  before 
all  selfish  considerations. 

(5.)   They  appealed  to  notorious  proofs. 

Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  the  evangelical  writings  pos- 
sess (and  w4iich  could  not  but  carry  conviction  to  diose  to  whom  they 
were  addressed),  their  authors  confirm  the  veracity  of  their  state- 
ments  by  an  appeal  to  die  miracles  \^TOught  by  themselves,  and  to 
the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  by  them  upon  many  odier  persons. 
This  is  evident  fit>m  their  episdes,  which  were  written  and  directed 
to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles,  and  had  participated  in 
those  gifts,  and  which  also  contain  reproofs  for  die  mismanagement 
of  such  gifts,  and  various  directions  respecting  the  better  use  and  em- 
ployment of  diem.^  If  these  persons  had  not  received  such  ^fts, 
would  this  mode  of  writing  and  arguing  have  recommended  the  per- 
sons or  doctrines  of  the  apostles  to  diem,  who  were  declining  from 
both  f  Would  diey  not  have  contradicted  the  aposdes,  as  asserting 
deliberate  falsehoods  ?     But  this  was  never  attempted. 

(6.)  They  suffered  every  thing  for  the  truth  of  their  narrationf 
even  death  itself;  and  brought  many  of  their  contemporaries  to  aco^' 
riction  of  its  truth. 

1  Bonnet,  (Euyres,  torn.  z.  pp.  498 — 501.  D|%  Hales's  Analysii  of  Chronolorf, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  093,  et  stq.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introdaction  to  the  New  Test.  toI.  i.  pp.  ^- 
10.  Leas  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  367--330.  Veniet,  Ti«it6 
de  la  Verity  de  la  Rel.  Chr6t.  torn.  iii.  throughout,  ana  torn.  iT.  pp.  9 — ^137. 

s  See  1  Cor.  i.  4,  5.  ii.  4, 5.  t.  3-5.  zii.  xiii.  6.  xir.  1—33.  S  Cor.  sia.  7—11. 
Gal.  iii.  5. 1  Thes.  i.  5. 
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The  history  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  bears  witness  to 
the  afSictions,  sufferings,  and  painful  deaths  to  which  they  were  con- 
stantly exposed,  and  wliich  Uiey  cheerfully  endured  for  the  sake  of 
their  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they  attested  had  been  false,  it 
would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  for  any  one  to  persist  in  it  to 
the  loss  of  life ;  and  it  would  have  been  incredible,  that  so  many 
should  conspire  in  the  same  unreasonable  and  unaccountable  folly ; 
especially  when  the  religion  which  tlicy  professed  excluded  all  liars 
firom  the  happiness  and  rewards  of  the  next  life,  of  which  they  pre- 
tended to  be  persuaded :  so  that,  whatsoever  those  persons  nught 
otherwise  be,  and  however  they  might  falsify,  diere  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity  in  this  report,  because  they  died  for 
the  tesdmony  of  it.  Therefore  the  Iiighest  attestation  of  a  thing  is 
called  martyrdom,  and  the  most  credible  witnesses  martyrs ;  and 
though  bare  maru^rdom  be  not  an  argument  of  the  infallible  truth  of  a 
testinKKiy,  or  of  the  infallibility  of  a  person  that  gives  it,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  highest  arguments  that  can  be  of  liis  honesty  and  integrity  in 
that  thing,  and  Uiat  he  believes  it  himself,  otherwise  he  would  n^t  die 
£9r  it ;  and  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  tlie  general  integrity  of  these  per- 
sons, as  to  all  other  things,  that  they  were  so  conscientious  as  not,  for 
fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  tliey  believed  to  be  a  truth,  nor  to  conceal 
what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows  that,  by  their  tesdmony,  the  first  disciples 
of  Christianity  so  convuiccd  a  vast  number  of  their  contemporaries, 
who  could  without  any  trouble  have  proved  the  truth  or  falselKX)d  of 
their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered  great  persecutions,  and 
cheerfully  ventured  estate,  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  on  the  truth 
of  the  facts  they  asserted.  Nor  were  the  persons  who  thus  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  (notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  which  they 
knew  that  such  profession  would  infallibly  bring  upon  them),  merely 
ignorant  or  illiterate  individuals,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  hurried 
into  a  belief  of  it,  through  a  blind  and  dioughdess  enthusiasm.  On 
the  contrary,  among  the  first  professors  of  Chrisdani^,  we  have  in- 
stances of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  investi- 
gating truth,  and  judging  of  its  evidences,  some  of  whom  were  philo- 
sophers and  accurately  acquainted  with  the  best  writings  and  with  all 
the  learning  of  the  Gentiles.^ 

ni.  Thirdly,  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is 
further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  ^  contained  in  them,  beiw  con- 
firmed by  certain  commemorative  ordinances,  or  monuments  oj  great 

1  Sach  were  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  7 — 12.)  ;  Diony- 
ias»  a  member  of  the  senate  or  council  of  Afm>agU8,  and  many  others  of  the 


polished  and  inquisitive  Athenians  (Acts  zvii.  34.) ;  Erastus,  treasurer  of  Corinth  ; 
and  even  persons  belonging  to  the  imperial  court  (Rom.  xvi.  23.)  ;  Justin  Martyr. 
Qoee  a  Platonic  philosopher ;  and  Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  at 
fat  entertained  so  nn&Tonrable  aQ  opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  de- 
termiiied  to  write  against  it,  but  on  in(|uiring  into  the  facts  that  supported  it,  was 
eonvinced  by  the  blaze  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  turned  his  designed  invective 
into  an  elaborate  apology.  (Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 167 ;  Ito.  vol.  i.  pp. 
979 — 361.^  To  these  may  be  added  the  eminent  writers  whose  testimonies  to  the 
aathenticity  of  the  New  Testanent  b&ve  already  been  cited,  pp.  77—88.  mpra. 
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celebrity,  thai  existed  among  the  Jews  and  Christians  from  the  time 
when  the  events  took  place,  which  they  are  said  to  commemorate,  and 
which  ordinances  or  monuments  subsist  to  the  present  day,  wherever 
either  Jews  or  Christians  are  to  be  found. 

1 .  For  instance,  among  the  Jews,  there  are  tlie  ordinance  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

(1.)  Circumcision  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  Jews,  on  all  whose  j)osterity  it  was  enjoined. 
This  rite  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  Colchians,  the  Ethiopians  of 
Africa,  the  Phoenicians,  and  one  or  two  other  antient  nations ;  but 
tliough  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the  records  of  the  pagans, 
no  particular  reason  was  assigned  for  it,  except  tliat  some  professed 
their  adherence  to  it  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Now  it  is  tliis  pre- 
cise want  of  reason  which  constitutes  the  grand  difference  between 
the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  and  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  the 
case  of  the  Gentiles  it  proved  no  one  historical  fact :  in  the  case  of 
the  Israelites,  it  proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  adopt  tlie  rite,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity,  as  a 
badge  of  their  being,  in  certain  chosen  lines,  tlie  peculiar  people  of 
Jehovah.  This  fact,  which  is  a  vital  one  in  the  Mosaic  history,  it 
decidedly  and  incontrovertibly  establishes.  For  though  the  Israelites, 
like  any  other  nation,  might  have  simply  adopted  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, yet  they  could  not  have  adopted  it  as  a  commemorative  ordi- 
nance, professing  to  commence  from  the  time  when  the  commemo- 
rated fact  occurred,  unless  tliat  fact  really  had  occurred.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  If  the  belief,  associated  witli  the  rite,  had  commenced  at 
any  given  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  rite  itself, 
the  persons,  who  first  embraced  the  belief,  must  unaccountably  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  not  only  that  such  was  the  origin 
of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and  tlieir  fathers  before  them,  from  the  very 
time  of  its  primeval  institution,  always  knew  and  believed  that  such 
was  its  origin.* 

(2.)  The  Passover  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  protection 
of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the  first-bom  of  the  Eg}''ptians  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt,  which  was  its 
immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added  the  solemn  consecration 
of  the  first-bom  of  man  and  beast  to  God  ;  and,  in  further  commemo- 
ration of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe 
of  Levi  was  set  apart.  The  month  in  which  diis  feast  was  solemnised, 
from  being  the  sevendi,  was  reckoned  as  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
in  order  to  mark  it  as  the  aera  of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  The 
passover  was  eaten,  with  bitter  herbs,  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their 
severe  bondage  and  servile  food  in  Egypt :  —  with  unleavened  bread, 
because  the  Egyptians,  m  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and 
would  not  allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  bread,  ^br  they  «atrf.  We  be 
aU  dead  men.     And  it  was  likewise  eaten  in  the  posture  of  travellers 

1  Faber'i  Hore  MoflaicsB,  vol.  i.  pp.  397—341. 
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just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark  its  having  immediately  preceded 
their  sudden  and  final  departure  from  die  house  of  bondage. 

(3.)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted  to  perpetuate  die  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  desert.  On 
tliis  occasion  tliey  were  commanded  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  or  booUis, 
*  made  of  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees.'     And, 

(4.)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the* 
passover,  to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  die  Law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure  fi-om  Egypt. 
At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a  family  was  en- 
joined by  the  Jewish  law  to  take  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  bring  it  to  die  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose,  and  to  se| 
it  down  before  die  altar  of  the  Lord,  making  die  solemn  acknowledg- 
ment of  die  whole  series  of  peculiar  and  miraculous  providences  ex- 
perienced by  the  nation,  which  is  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5—10. 

Now  all  these  instituuons  have  been  held  sacred  among  the  Jews 
in  all  ages,  since  dieir  appomtment,  and  are  solemnly  and  sacredly 
observed  among  them  to  diis  day.  Can  these  observances  he  ac- 
counted for,  on  any  principle  but  the  evidence  of  the  FACTS,  on 
which  they  were  founded  ?  —  We  have  not  more  certain  evidence  of 
the  facts  of  die  murder  of  king  Charles  I.  contrary  to  all  law  and  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  restoration  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.,  and  of  the 
deliverance  of  king  James  I.  and  the  English  parliament  from  destruc- 
tbn  by  gunpowder,  (conspired  by  certain  incendiaries,)  and  of  the 
arrival  of  king  William  III.,  which  terminated  the  odious  tyranny  of 
James  II. ;  all  which  events  are  respectively  coimiiemorated  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  January,  die  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  and  die  fifth 
of  November  in  each  year. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gospels 
are  confirmed  by  monuments,  which  subsist  to  this  day  among 
Christians,  and  which  are  the  objects  of  men's  senses.  These  monu- 
ments are  the  ordinances  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
festival  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

(1.)  Is  a  well-known  fact,  diat,  in  all  countries  where  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  held,  its  professors  are  initiated  by  Baptism  ;  and  that, 
by  submitting  to  diis  rite,  they  renounce  every  other  religious  institu- 
tbn,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  alone.  Now 
Bi^tism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  plainly  signifies  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  that  their  religion  is  from  Grod,  the  fountain  of  all  good  ; 
that  it  was  published  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
the  voluntary  messenger  of  this  dispensation  ;  and  that  it  was  confirm- 
ed by  many  great  signs,  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Par- 
ticularly, on  die  part  of  those  who  administer  diis  rite,  it  signifies  that 
they  act  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  appointed  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  by  express  commandment  from  him,  and  from  his 
Son  who  published  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  confirmed 
it|  when  they  baptise  men  into  the  belief  and  profession  of  Christiani- 
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17.  On  the  part  of  God,  this  rite  is  a  deelaratioD,  bjr  his  mimsttny 
diat  he  accepts  and  pardons  the  baptised  person,  provided  be  gires 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  hb  subsequent  fife  acts  agree- 
ably to  the  obligations  of  baptism.  And  lasdy,  on  tbe  part  of  the 
baptised,  their  receiving  of  thb  rite  is  understood  to  be  an  aflbcdooatt 
and  solemn  public  declaration  of  tkeir  sense  of  the  relatioo  in  which 
tl^y  stand  to  God  the  Father  as  their  Creator,  to  God  the  Sod  as 
their  Redeemer,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  SaoctiSer, 
cording  to  the  views  which  the  Christian  religion  gives  of  these 
tions  ;  and  also  of  their  firm  resolution  faithfuUy  to  perfeim  aO  the 
duties  resulting  from  these  relations. 

(2.)  That  the  LonTs  Supper  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Christian 
countries,  is  a  FACT  that  cannot  be  questioned  :  neither  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  Chrisdans  consider  this  rite  to  be  essentially  con- 
nected widi  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Our  fathers  entertained 
the  same  opinion  of  its  importance  ;  and  their  fathers  viewed  it  in  the 
same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  particular  notioe  with  re- 
ference to  this  institution  is,  that  by  the  common  consent  of  CfarisbUB 
now  living,  and  of  all  in  former  ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  inj 
knowledge,  the  importance  of  the  Lord^s  supper  arises  finom  its  being 
a  commemoration  of  the  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrectian,  ud 
second  coming  of  the  founder  of  their  religioo,  and  finom  its  havng 
been  expressly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  reqoest, 
a  \iew  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  1 
events. 

(3.)  The  stated  observance  of  the  First  Day  aftke  Week,  as  m  ah 
cred  festi\'aJ  in  h<Miour  of  Christ's  resurrection  mxa  the  dead,— -on 
which  day  Chrisdans  abstain  from  all  secular  labours  and  afiirs, 
bold  solenm  assemblies  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  — 
that  grand  event  fixxn  falling  imo  oblivion. 

Now«  as  these  monuments  perpetuate  the  memory,  so  diej  de* 
monstrate  the  truth,  of  the  iacts  contained  in  the  Go^^d  faisttXT  be* 
yond  all  reasonable  contradiction  :  because,  unless:  the  eveois  of  whkii 
the  Chrisdan  rites  are  commemoratioos,  had  really  exisied,  it  is  an* 
possible  to  conceive  how  those  lites  could  have  come  into  teueiJ 
use.  For,  if  Jesus  Chrisi  ndther  lived,  nor  taught,  nor  wnmfat  mr- 
acJes,  nor  died,  nor  rose  again  torn  the  dead,  it  b  ahogether  incraS- 
ble  that  90  manv  men,  in  cxxnmies  so  widehr  distant,  should  hn>e 
consfured  tt^?ether  to  perpetuate  such  a  series  of  Cdsehoods^  by  oqbb- 
mencing  the  obsen-aiion  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism,  the  LonTs 
Supper,  and  the  Lord 's  day :  ind  it  is  equally  incTKlible  diat,  hf 
ctxninuing  to  observe  them,  they  should  have  imposed  those  bbe- 
faomis  on  posaeriiv.' 

CinAMRATv  %$  a  wuui  cemrimiiMg  mrwfof  tie  auin  creJSbilkg  ^  it 
iuKmf  «fdeXnt  Tcsumaa^  md  i/tke  rtligum  wkiA  it  rnMtwkm 
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Before  the  second  century  was  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine  was 
propagated  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  then  comprised 
almost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed  without  the  assistance 
of  any  temporal  power.  "  Destitute  of  all  human  advantages,  pro- 
tected by  no  autliority,  assisted  by  no  art,  not  recommended  by  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its  advocates, 
the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.  We  behold  twelve 
men,  poor,  artless,  and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and 
most  determined  opposition,  over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and 
the  subdeties  of  the  philosopher,  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  In  progress  of  time  the  church  became 
divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  most  san- 
guinary persecutions ;  yet  still  the  truths  she  professed  continued  to 
«pread,  in  defiance  of  all  these  impediments.  And  notwithstanding 
that  those  truths  are  repugnant  to  every  bad  passion  of  the  human 
heart,  and  require,  from  those  who  profess  them,  the  most  exalted 
piety,  together  with  the  strictest  possible  regard  to  every  civil,  moral, 
and  relative  duty,  as  well  as  the  purest  and  most  difRisive  benevo- 
lence, —  still  Christianity  has  continued  to  spread  (as  its  founder  had 
predicted)  m  every  part  of  the  known  world,  and,  at  the  present  day, 
18  embraced  and  confessed  by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race. 

In  considering  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the  wri- 
ten  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  there 
is  no  (^posite  testimony  to  contradict  the  positive  credible  testimony 
of  the  Aposdes,  Evangelists,  and  multitudes  of  others,  to  the  history 
and  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Now  is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  so  many  characterisdc 
narks  of  truth  as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such  various 
quarters,  should  all  so  exactly  coincide  in  favour  of  a  false  story  ?  Is 
not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history  thus  accredited  much 
more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general  observation  and  experience, 
to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  falsity  ?  A  belief  m  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed, 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religion  worthy 
of  God  and  useful  to  man.  Such  a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or 
contradiction  to  any  truth  or  any  fact  But  by  rejecting  the  Gospel, 
persons  are  compelled  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  positive  credible 
testimony,  Uiat  extensive  important  events  have  taken  place  without 
an  adequate  cause.  Tliey  must  maintain  the  reality  of  miracles,  great- 
er than  Christians  believe,  and  which  accord  neitlier  with  the  nature 
of  GoD,  nor  the  condition  of  man,  but  which  involve  absurdities,  con- 
tradictk>ns,  and  impossibilities. 

To  explain  the  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  appearances  in 
the  natural  world,  philosophers  without  hesitation  admit  a  cause  which 
accounts  for  them  clearly,  and  with  the  fewest  difiiculties ;  especially 
when  every  other  supposition  necessarily  leads  to  absurdities  and 
contradictions.  Upon  what  rational  ground,  then,  can  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  history  be  doubted  ?  And  its  truth  establishes  the  divine 
authority  of  Jesus  and  his  religion. 


\  .'A  hknrt  RruUnt^A  nf  rhe  Cmdibduy  jjQi.  QL 

TV  lull  uvrA  oi'  hp  irr*impnfc?  vnirn  rw**.  iav«  irnueni  -ncet&tar  "o 
pinf?'»  *h#»  rifh  v  Iip  Trirsfinn  :v*nnnin»;:,  'voiiui  i«  -narB  lOvioiis 
inri  .nnor>«:*;iv.*.  .f  v**  v^r-*  *n  Toninarp  'he  New  T-*riameni  Fnd 
ofhpr  ;;«ri%'»/l  vrtin^r.,  ir  vfh  »rrnmiis  oi'  irtier  nersniis  'vno  lare 
'v»^n  *'•  >r^--#»rifi*.i  w  -liv  np,  .iie^spn^i^r  .  CmiiniiF.  -lie  writer  n  lie 
f,hinp-*»  ■';*nrv»iral  Vit^k^;.  .nst^niir.iisi';  iriv.mn'Bfi^ies.  iiai  lis  aoctniie 
wn^  irvr  .lis  -^'vn.  ^»if  *aki^n  :r.;m  PT.siafr.n.  ^vtin  j%''?a  '!enmnta  i»f- 
6%r^  mm.  The  ^miftnr  «*rr^4  T.iie  -it'  -.jie  H*iifii)riK.  'lie  Kunia  n 
Mohnnim^'t.  *hp   iiv*»s  'A   f*rnsisri\nn.  of*  Prnrtiis.  aim  n   Atjoikmiuss 

rAj^«r,nq  ff.pr^/-|«»<^.  an  %\\i\f^x  ooiy*npnt  r,t'  Chr.-inaniiv.  iias  •mwn  a 
jK*r4ll<*l  S*^v'  ■=rp.n  mm  snd  J*><»h-  ;inr:  prererrert  Apoiinniiis.-  Eanapi- 
n<»,  rh#»  h'r/r/^fih^^r  ''#♦'  3<»v*5:ni  anTii»nt  fXiiirMopiierT.  imacned  Apoilo* 
ni»w  fr»  ^^.  %  kinrl  ^f  miflrf.*^  ?y*imr  b^itwefin  tne  zofia  and  nien  :  an 
whirh  ^cf'rturtt  ht\  :lv>i»2rhf  that  **  ^A^  .wonmiatr  oi  G'jo  fimonfrit:  fmm- 
kiri/T''  -^ «•»!.;/'»  ;i:iv«^  r><^#in  a  mrir**,  proper  ritie  tor  Philostratus'i  diaiory 
ih»r,  >hi4J'  wr.irh  It  (v,w  h>*>:»r^.  In  metfiem  timft-.  Lord  Herbert  ot 
(^h^Sitry.  ;»r»W  Vf.-.  B1r>iint,  ha7e  taken  trie  pains  of  makics  divoiinhie 

Krfil*'#^fr;»tjM'<  j^r/yi»in>  i«i  fhe  only  one  that  we  have  of  Apoflonznsw 
w'riff  \r/^.fl  upward ^  of  f/fu.  hufufr^.d  yean  Br.ro re  him.  He  teOs  asy 
ihfit  ftf  UftM  ^iw  rifirrJiUvH  fpanly  from  romrnon  rejfxxt,  and  pordy  from 
tuf^rttt^f^  of  A^ifflloniii^  ^aid  fo  have  ^ieen  written  by  one  Daixiis»  his 
r//rri(>{ioiOTi.  Sf»Trie  ^^her  pf't^tn  ^la^insr^ih/'jwn  these  memoirs  to  Jufis 
ih*'  wift'.  /»f  S^:v*rrij^,  she  srav^:  fhern  to  Philwtratus.  Before  this  time 
rhAy  wp,rt:  tu^  knffwu  fo  the  world.  PhilostratiLS  endeavoured  to  gaia 
th^  fiivfrir  of  Julia,  /irid  of  Ant/>TiinM<(  Caracalla,  who  were  both  greai 
A/lrriirf!re;  ttf  fh<;  rri4rvel)oii<f.  7*hf;  latter  wa3  so  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  A^Krll/miu^,  fhnt  he  pnid  him  the  fionoiirs  which  Pagans  tiiought 
(\ur  to  hpffttrt.  Philo<itr»tfi<t,  to  ^^atify  this  humour,  when  his  subject 
rrriifirf'd  it,  (iilrjed  ;ill  fhe  ornament  he  r^iild,  and  made  quite  a  ro- 
mrinr#!  r»f  if.  The  nnrrnfivf;  shows  that  he  was  fond  of  dbplajring  Us 
prfct  find  ft^i'imn.  If  roritnin.H  la^ioiired  dis^ciissions  of  trifling  ques- 
tvrn<i ;  <;iir|i  rm,  which  w  the  inr>st  antient,  the  earth  or  the  trees  ? 
whirh  rorn|K><fe«f  to  «leep  hfHt,  water  or  wine  ?  lm})ertinent,  ridiculous, 
and  nimiinl  rdfltiorw  are  often  introduced  in  it.  For  example,  of 
liTimfQ  with  n  hiiinnn  Inrnd  nnd  a  lion's  body ;  of  women  half  white 
titid  hnlf  hinrk  ;  of  wool  f^rowing  like  corn  out  of  the  earth ;  of  coun- 
tripQ  nhfiiindtn^  with  phn^nixn.s,  griffins,  and  dragons.  In  the  de* 
wripf ifm  of  hin  rnirnrlcH,  he  unwarily  mentions  his  cure  of  a  dropsy  to 
liiiv*^  httfifi  fifirrfed  by  preHrrihini;  abstinence  to  tlie  patient.  — Though 
Ajtnjjotiiiin  bn  Minddto  tell  Dainis,  that  he  understood  all  languages 
ivithoiit  InuniinK  thorn,  yet  in  India,  when  became  before  King  Plvra- 
f»rtri,  lin  wiuitiMl  ini  inti'rpreter.  In  nn  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
Indy  MMMuin^ly  dmid,  at  liome,  he  mentions  that  it  was  still  a  secret, 
whctihcr  ihi»r«  wrrt»  muw  rotnnining  sparks  of  life  ;  besides  this,  the 
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miracle  was  unknown  to  any  who  lived  at  that  time.  The  history 
tells  us,  that  Apollonius  appeared  after  his  death  to  Aurelian,  when 
he  besieged  Tyana ;  of  which  we  have  no  other  proof  than  the  testi- 
mony of  this  romance  writer.  Apollonius  is  represented  as  mani- 
festing tlie  greatest  vanity,  and  pretending  to  universal  knowledge. 
He  taught  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  He  said,  *^  it  was  wise  to 
speak  well  of  all  the  gods,  especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  un- 
Imown  demons  were  erected."  He  attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three 
instances  are  given  of  his  pretended  prophetic  spirit.  Two  of  them 
evidently  imply  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  The  third, 
that  Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  at,  when 
the  feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  ad\nce,  actually  encouraging 
him,  at  that  time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  what  totally  destroys  the  authority 
of  the  prediction  is,  that  he  denied  it  before  Domitian.  "  His  wonder- 
working faculty  he  pretends  to  have  fetched  from  the  East  Indies ; 
yet  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  those  parts  is  so  grossly  fabu- 
feus,  that  that  alone  convicts  him  of  imposture."^ 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  manifest  the  striking  contrast  tliat 
sub^sts  between  the  memoirs  of  Apollonius  and  those  which  we  have 
of  Jesus.  Genuine  marks  of  truth  distinguish  tlie  narratives  of  the 
Evangelists,  while  characters  of  fiction  abound  in  the  history  written 
by  Pmlostratus. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  concessions  of  tluree  writers 
upon  the  Christian  records,  whose  sentiments  will  not  be  suspected 
to  have  arisen  from  an  unreasonable  partiality  in  favour  of  them. 

Mr.  Hobbes  acknowledges,  that  "  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  as  antient  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  they  were 
written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom  saw  the 
things  which  they  relate.  And  though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  were  but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastics  only,  yet  he  adds,  tliat  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are  the 
true  registers  of  those  things,  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  Pro- 
phets and  Apostles."^  He  says,  also,  *'  that  he  is  persuaded  the  ec- 
clesiastics did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures ;  because  if  they  bad  had  an 
intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely  have  made  them  more  favourable 
to  their  power  over  Christian  princes,  and  civil  sovereignty  than  they 
are."3 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments.  "  That  there  was  such 
a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main  did  and  taught  as 
is  recorded  of  him,  appears  probable,  because  it  is  improbable  that 
Christianity  should  take  place  in  the  way  and  to  the  degree  that  it 
did,  (or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it  did)  supposing  the  history  of 
Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction."     He  adds,  that  ^*  if  such 

1  Lard.  Heath.  Tefft.  chap,  zzxiz.  sect.  5,  C.  and  append,  to  chap,  xxxix.  near 
the  end.  —  Bp.  Doof  laa'a  Uriterion,  pp.  55,  et  seq.  —  Houtville's  Diss,  on  the  Life 
of  Apollonius.  —  PaJey's  Evid.  vol.  ii.  part  2.  chap.  G.  sect.  41.  p.  180. 

«  Leviathan,  p.  204.  —  Leland's  View  of  Dcirtical  Writ.  vol.  i.  p.  W,  lot.  3. 

9  Leviathan,  p.  203.— Leland,  ib.  let.  v.  p.  104. 
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3UWS  HTPntTtHJ  Jcsus  Christ  io  the  exerciae  of  hb  ministry  as  the 
aisairj  iSQ  iirth,  then,  seeinz  his  micistn'f  and  the  power  that  attend- 
«Ki  J.  jeem:}  ai  least  in  flceoeial  to  hav^e  terminated  in  the  public  good, 
X  &  Jicre  iikeiy  that  God  was  the  primary-  azent  in  the  exercise  of 
3UIC  ^weTf  than  any  other  in^iiibie  hein^.  And  then  it  is  probable 
•hat  Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  will  the  immediate  exercise  of  that 
power  depended,  would  not  use  that  power  to  impose  upon  and  mis- 
lead mankind  to  their  hurt ;  seeins  that  power  appears  to  have  been 
veil  directed  and  applied  in  other  respects,  and  seeing:  he  was  ac- 
countable to  his  Principal  for  the  abuse  of  it.^  He  adds,  *'*  From 
these  premises,  or  firom  this  general  view  of  the  case,  I  think  this  con- 
dusaon  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable  Christ^s  misaon  was  divine;  at 
least  it  appears  so  to  me,  from  the  light  or  informaiioo  I  have  receiv- 
ed coDceming  it."^ 

Lord  Bolmgbroke  grants,  that  **  Christianity  has  all  the  proofa 
wfaicfa  the  manner  in  which  it  was  re\'ealed.  and  the  nature  of  it,  al- 
lowed it  to  have/^  He  further  acknowledges,  that  ''  it  is  out  of 
dispute  diat  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
who  gi%'e  themselves  out  for  eyf  and  ear  witnesses  of  all  that  Christ 
did  and  taught.  That  two  channek  were  as  sufficient  as  four  U>  con- 
vey those  doctrines  to  the  world,  and  to  presen'e  them  in  their  origi- 
nal purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  Eii-angelists  recorded 
them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than  that  of  I^to,  or 
even  of  XenoplHxi,  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  Evan- 
gelists did  not  content  themseh'es  to  give  a  general  accoimt  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in  feigned 
dialogues  to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name,  and  as 
his  own  doctrines.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the  very  words  in 
which  he  taui^ht  them,  and  thev  were  careful  to  mention  the  several 
occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  disciples  or  others*  If, 
therefore,  Plato  and  Xenopbon  tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty 
what  Socrates  tausht,  the  two  Evans^elists  seem  to  tell  us  widi  much 
more  what  the  Saviour  taught,  and  conmianded  them  to  teach."^ 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted  such 
concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  ability,  who  ha\-e  written  seve- 
ral things  to  depreciate  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Di\-ine  authority 
of  its  Author  ? 


From  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  r€as(mably  desired  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Scripture  History,  and  particularly  of  what  tlie  evangelical  histo- 
rians relate  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  It  b  manifest  that  they  wero 
every  way  qualified  to  give  an  accotmt  of  the  transactions  which  they 
liave  recorded :  they  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankind ;  they 

1  Ombbs  Posthnmoiis  Works,  toI.  ii.  p.  41  to43;  compared  with  p.31M  to  396. 
-  LeUnd,  ib.  letter  xii.  p.  338  to  339. 
9  Works,  vol.  T.  p.  91.  4to  edit. 
3  BoUngbroke't  Worlu,  VOL  tv.  M  4|  net  18^  p.  390. 
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could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture,  but 
every  imaginable  inducement  to  tlie  contrary  ;  nor  could  they  possi- 
bly have  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt. 


SECTION  11. 


TESTIMONIES    TO   THE    CREDIBILITY  OF   THE    OLD    AND    NEW   TESTA- 
MENTS   FROM   NATURAL    AND    CIVIL    HISTORY. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  have  been  stated  in  the  precedmg  section,  have  been  drawn 
principally  from  an  examination  of  those  books  compared  with  facts 
that  have  existed,  and  many  of  which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present 
day.  We  might  safely  rest  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
those  evidences  ;  but  there  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  credi- 
bility and  truth  as  well  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  is  afibrded  by 
their  agreement  with  natural  and  civil  history^  and  which  is  too  valua- 
ble to  be  passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

^  1.  TESTIMONIES  FROM   NATURAL  AND   CIVIL   HISTORY   TO   THE   CREDI- 
BILITY OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

L  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  — • 
II.  Particularly  of  man.  —  III.  Of  the  fall  of  man.  —  IV.  Of  the 
translation  of  Enoch.  —  V.  Of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  pa^ 
trior chs.  —  VI.  Of  the  deluge.  —  1.  Proofs  of  that  event  from  the 
fossilised  remains  of  the  animals  of  afomur  world;  —  2.  From  civil 
history  y  particularly  from  the  paucity  of  mankind^  and  vast  tracts  of 
uninhcdnted  land,  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  the  late 
invention  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,,  and  from  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  deluge ;  —  Refutation  of  objections  to  the  Mosaic 
history  of  that  catastrophe,  —  VII.  Testimonies  of  profane  history 
to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  —  VIII.  To  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  —  IX.  To  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  patri" 
archs.  —  X.  To  the  reality  of  the  person  and  character  of  Moses ^ 
and  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  —  XI.  Notice  of 
various  customs  borrowed  by  antient  nations  from  the  Hebrews.  — 
XH.  And  of  certain  personal  histories,  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
Old  Testament  history,  —  XIII.  Testimonies  of  antient  and  modem 
writers  to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fertility  of  Pales- 
tine. —  Concluding  observations. 

X  HE  Scripture  history  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  with  the  most 
authentic  records  that  remain  of  the  events,  customs,  and  manners  of 
the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  related.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  empu*es,  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  grand  outlines  of  chronology,  as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  coincident  with  those  *^tated  by  the  roost  antient  wri- 
ters that  are  extant:  while  the  palpable  errors  in  these  respects, 
which  are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  constitute  one  of  the 
roost  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious.  The  history  of 
the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  records  extant  in 
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the  world :  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  numerous  instances,  it  shows 
the  real  origin  of  those  absurd  fables  which  disgrace  and  invalidate  all 
odier  histories  of  those  remote  times  :  which  is  no  feeble  proof  that  it 
was  derived  from  some  surer  source  tiian  human  tradition.  The  facts 
recorded  in  tlie  Old  Testament  cannot  be  disproved  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliey  are  confirmed  by  the  Uaditionary  accounts  of  almost  all  na- 
tions. Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed  tliat  the  Pentateuch  was  "  wrote 
[written]  in  all  probability  long  after  the  facts  it  relates."  That  this 
book  was  written  long  after  some  of  the  facts  which  it  relates,  is  not 
denied  :  but  that  it  was  written  long  after  all  or  even  most  of  those 
facts,  tliere  is  (as  we  have  already  sliown)  no  reason  to  believe.  If, 
as  Dt.  Campbell  forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume  neither  did  nor 
could  refute  die  remark),  this  writer  meant  to  signify  by  the  expres- 
sion quoted,  that  this  was  in  all  probability  the  case,  why  di^  he  not 
produce  tlie  grounds  on  wliich  such  probability  is  founded  ?  Shall  a 
bold  assertion  pass  for  argument  ?  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one 
should  consider  reasons,  wliich  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not 
specified  f 

Mr.  Hume  added  that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  corroborated  by  no 
concurritig  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that  it  is  as  little 
invalidated  by  any  contradicting  testimony ;  and  both  for  tliis  plain 
reason,  because  tiiere  is  no  human  composition  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  in  respect  of  antiquity.  It  were  absurd  to  require  that  the 
truth  of  Moses's  history  should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  antiquity  with  himself :  since  we  know  that 
those,  who  affected  to  fix  upon  other  nations  tlie  name  of  barbarians, 
were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  themselves  bar- 
barians. But  though  tlie  Pentateuch  is  not  corroborated  by  the  con- 
current testimonies  of  any  coeval  liistories,  because  if  such  histories 
were  ever  extant,  they  have  long  since  perished,  yet  it  is  not  on  that 
account  destitute  of  collateral  evidence.  On  tlie  contrary,  its  autho- 
rity is  legible  in  tlie  few  fragments  diat  remain  of  the  earliest  writers : 
and  subsequent  historians  nave  fully  confirmed  it  by  the  accounts 
which  they  give,  diough  evidently  mixed  with  depravation,  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  of  his  legislation  ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing instances,  selected  out  of  a  greater  number  which  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  treated  at  length  by  various  learned  men. 

I.  Thus,  the  headiens  had  a  tradition  among  diem  concerning  the 
primeval  chaos  whence  the  world  arose,  and  the  production  of  aU 
things  by  the  efficiency  of  a  supreme  mind,  wliich  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as  proves  that  they 
all  originated  from  one  common  source ;  while  die  striking  con- 
trast between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  die  one,  and  the  allegorical 
turgidity  of  the  others,  accurately  distinguishes  the  inspired  narrative 
from  die  distorted  tradition.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the 
Chaldxan,  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Gothic, 
Greek,  and  American  Cosmogonies.^ 

I  Seo  an  account  of  thefe  varioot  Coamogonies  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hotm  Moaaicv, 
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One  of  the  most  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the  Mosaic  his* 
tory  of  the  creation,  is  the  general  adoption  of  the  division  of  time  into 
toeefa/ which  extends  from  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  re- 
mote shores  of  Hindostan,  and  has  equally  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews, the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Komans,  and  northern  bar- 
barians;— nations,  some  of  whom  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
others,  and  were  not  even  known  by  name  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  die  concurrence  of 
nations  in  the  fiivision  of  time  into  weeksy  and  their  concurrence  in 
the  other  periodical  divisions  into  yearsy  months^  and  days.  These  di- 
visions arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are  every  where  obviouSi 
viz.  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolution 
of  the  moon.  The  division  into  toeeks,  on  the  contrary,  seems  per- 
fectly arbitrary  :  consequently  its  prevailing  in  distant  countries,  and 
among  nations  which  had  no  communication  with  one  another,  afibrds 
a  strong  presumption  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  sonfie  re- 
mote tradition  (as  that  of  tlie  creation),  which  was  never  totally  obli- 
terated from  the  memory  of  tlie  Gentiles,  and  which  traditiofa  has 
been  older  than  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  regions.  It 
is  ea^  to  conceive,  that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages, 
might  remain  through  habit,  when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed was  entirely  lost :  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  afterwards,  people 
addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  become  profi- 
cients in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  different  days  of  the  week 
the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.^ 

Even  the  Mosaic  mediod  of  reckoning  by  nights  mstead  of  days  has 
prevailed  in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  polished  Athenians 
computed  the  space  of  a  day  from  sun-set  to  sun-set  :^  and  from  a  si- 
milar custom  ot  our  Gotliic  ancestors,  during  their  abode  in  the  forests 
of  Germany,  words  expjessive  of  such  a  mode  of  computing  time 
have  been  derived  into  our  own  language.^  The  same  custom  also 
prevailed  among  the  Cekic  nations.^ 

n.  Of  the  formation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  his 
being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals,  similar  traditionary 
vestiges  remain  in  tlie  widely  diffused  notion,  that  mankind  formerly 
lived  in  complete  happiness  and  unstained  innocence ;  that  spring 
reigned  perpetually,  and  iliat  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her  in- 
crease. This  was  the  origin  of  tlie  fabled  golden  age,  so  exquisitely 
described  by  the  classic  {loets,  and  which  may  also  be  distinctly  traced 

i_    _  II         -  -  I  I        I-  _    -  ■      ■ ^^.^^^.^^^^^^,^,^— ^ 

vol.  i.  pp.  17—40.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Cosmogonies  are  particularly  considered 
in  Edwards  on  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the  Scriptureti,  vol.  i.  pp.  8d---102. 
The  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  truth  of  the  principal  facts  related  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  adduced  and  considered,  with  gproat  &hility,  by  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his 
*  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts.'  8vo.  2d  edit.  London,  1809.  The  subjects,  noticed 
in  this  section,  particularly  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  are  likewise  copiously 
treated  of  in  the  notes  to  Grotius,  de  Veritate  Rel.  Chnst.  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

1  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219,  note. 

9  Aulus  GelliuB,  Nqctes  Attice,  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

3  Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  11.    The  expressions  of  fortnight,  and  te'nightf  for 
fouxteen  nights  and  seven  nights,  are  still  in  use  among  us  in  Eingland. 

4  Cssar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  g.  18. 
¥0L.  U  21 
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m  the  legends  of  our  Scythian  forefatliers,  and  in  the  age  of  per- 
fection of  the  Hindoos  :  and  in  the  classical  story  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  we  may  equally  discover  an  evident  tradition  jof  tlie 
Mosaical  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour,  who  should  bruise 
the  bead  of  tlie  infernal  Dragon.  \or  is  it  improbable  that  from 
the  holiness  of  the  garden  of  tklen,  the  paa:ans  borrowed  their  an- 
tient  custom  of  consecrating  groves  to  the  \\t>rsliip  of  their  various 
deities.* 

III.  The  fall  of  man  and  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  are 
related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  the 
fasiiion  with  minute  pliilosophers  and  philosophising  divines  to  endea- 
vour to  explain  au-ay  the  reality-  of  the  fall,  and  to  resolve  it  all  into 
allegory,  apologue,  or  moral  fable ;  but  the  wliole  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion by  Ciirist  is  founded  upon  it,  and  must  stand  or  faU  with  it ;  a 
figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  figurative  redemption.  Even  Lord  Bo- 
Ungbroke,  (than  whom  revelation  never  had  a  nwre  subtle  opposer) 
justly  rejects  the  allegorical  interpretation.  '•  It  cannot,"  says  he, 
**  be  admitted  by  Christians  ;  for,  if  it  was,  what  would  become  of 
tlmt  famous  text  [that  the  seed  of  \\\v  wonr.in  should  cnish  the  ser- 
pent's head.  Gen.  iii.  15.],  whereon  tlie  doctrine  of  our  redemption 
IS  founded  ?"« 

Indeed  tlie  Mosaic  account,  from  its  simplicit)'  and  consonance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  was  evidently  designed  to 
represent  a  real  transaction  f  and  it  has  been  received  as  such  by  the 
writers  of  the  Old  and  IS'cw  Testaments,  who  certainly  were  more 
competent  to  decide  than  men  who  have  lived  several  thousands  of 
years  after  tlie  transaction,  and  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the  best 
attested  matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
effect.  Modem  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridiculed  the  account  of 
the  fall  as  a  fable.  But  nothins;  is  easier  than  ridicule,  to  men  who 
pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  common  decency,  ^^^lateve^ 
they  may  assert^  (and  lei  it  be  remembered  that  assertions  without 
proof  are  not  facts),  and  however  they  may  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  Mosaic  account  of  tlie  fall,  or  attempt  to  prove  it  false,  yet  the 
evidently  mined  condition  of  the  human  race  would  still  remain  as  an 
UNDENL^LE  FACT.  And  thc  narrative  of  the  fall  is  confimied  both 
by  natural  and  civil  histor}-.  Tlius,  it  agrees  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner both  with  tlie  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain,  and  death, 
and  also  with  what  we  see  and  feel  ever}*  day,  and  with  all  our 
philosophical  inquiries  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature 
of  social  life,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The  several  jwwers  of  the  little 
world  within  a  man's  own  breast  are  at  ^-ariance  witli  one  another, 
as  weU  as  those  of  the  great  world ;  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
give  a  complete  solution  of  tlie  origin  of  the  en!s  which  flow  from 
these  discords  and  from  tlie  jarring  elements  of  the  natural  world. 
But  the  Mosaic  narrative  accounts  for  all  these  otherwise  imaccount- 

*  Faber's  Hor.  Mos.  toI.  i.  op.  41 — '^\  E«iw«rcb  od  Scrij^ure,  vol.  i.  pp.  103— IOC. 
-  Bolingbroke's  Works,  ▼ol.  v.  p.  372,  ??rc».  edi!. 
3  Dr.  UAlea's  Chronolgy,  vol.  u.  book  i.  p.  10. 
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able  phenomena,  and  is  corroborated  by  various  traditions,  more  or 
less  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  "The  commencement  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  by  the 
autlior  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents.  An 
evil  spirit,  tJie  origination  of  whose  nudignity  itself  is  a  n)ystery  \\  hich 
can  never  be  fatliomed,  speaking  through  the  organs  of  a  serpent, 
tempted  tliem  to  transgress  the  command  of  God  by  lasting  tlie  for- 
bidden fruit  of  a  distinctly  specified  tree.  The  penalty  of  their  re- 
bellion was  death."  Though  Moses  gives  no  account  of  Satan  or  tlie 
tempter, .  yet  we  learn  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  he  was 
first  made  like  other  celestial  s))irits,  perfect  in  his  kind  and  happy  in 
his  condition;  but  that,  through  pride  or  ambition,  falling  into  a 
crime  (tlie  circumstances  of  which  aie  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  fell 
into  miseiy,  and,  together  with  his  accomphces,  was  banished  from 
the  regions  of  bhss.  Of  this  faU  of  wicked  angels,  the  antients  had 
some  notion,  as  is  manifest  from  their  tradition  of  the  Titans  and 
Giants  invading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to 
depose  liim  from  his  ilirone,  for  which  reason  he  cast  Uiem  headlong 
into  hell,  where  thoy  are  tormented  \\iih  hicessant  fire.  And  tliere- 
fore  Empedocles,  in  souie  verses  cited  by  Plutarch,  makes  mention 
of  the  fate  of  some  demons,  who  for  their  rebellion  were,  from  the 
summit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss,  tliere 
to  be  punished  as  tliey  deserved.^ 

The  fictions  of  Indian  m)  thology,  with  regard  to  contending  pow- 
ers and  tlieir  subordinate  mmisters,  both  benevolent  and  malignant, 
are  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  truth. 

2.  The  introduction  of  physical  evil  into  the  world  by  the  disobe- 
dience of  our  first  mother  Eve,  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  the  well- 
known  headien  legend  of  Pandora  ;  who  being  led  by  a  fatal  curio- 
sity to  open  a  casket  that  had  been  given  her  by  Jupiter,  out  of  it  flew 
all  the  evil  into  the  world,  and  she  became  the  original  cause  of  al) 
the  miserable  occurrences  tliat  befal  mankind.  Hope  alone,  —  the 
hope  in  a  promised  and  long-remembered  deliverer  —  remaining  at  tlie 
bottom  of  die  casket. 

3.  Original  sin,  —  the  early  corruption  and  depravation  of  man's 
nature,  in  consequence  of  our  first  parents'  transgression,  is  a  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  antient  heathen  moralists,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  Thus,  Pythagoras  termed  it  ihe  fatal  companion^  the  noxious 
strife  that  lurks  within  w^,  arid  which  ivas  bom  along  with  us;~^ 
Sopater  called  it,  the  sin  that  is  born  loith  mankind  ;  Plato,  natural 
xcickedness;  Aristodc,  the  natural  repugnancy  of  man^s  temper  to 
reason :  and  all  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  jiliilosophers,  especiaUy  the 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  complain  of  the  depraved  and  degenerate  con- 
dition of  mankind,  of  their  propensity  to  every  thing  diat  is  evil,  and 
of  their  aversion  from  every  thing  liiat  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  la- 
mented diat  men  are  brought  into  life  by  nature  as  a  step-mother^ 
with  a  naked,  frail,  and  infirm  body,  and  with  a  sotd  prone  to  divers 


I  Huot,  Qtlestiones  Alnetanc,  lib.  ^.  Edwards  on  Scripture.,  vol.  i.  pp.  tOG.  107. 
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Iwsti.  Seneca,  one  of  die  best  of  the  Roman  piiilosophers,  observes, 
We  are  born  in  suck  a  condition^  that  ire  are  not  subject  to  fewer  dis- 
orders of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  ;  —  that  .ill  vices  are  in  all  men^ 
though  they  do  not  break  out  in  every  one  ;  —  and  that  To  confess 
them  is  the  beginning  of  our  cure.  And  Hierocles  called  this  univer- 
sal moral  taint.  The  domestic  eril  of  mankind.  Even  some  of  the 
qnightliest  poets  bear  their  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Propertiiis 
could  say,  Every  body  has  a  vice  to  ichich  he  is  inclined  by  nature. 
Horace  declared,  that  JS'o  man  is  born  free  from  tices^  and  that  He 
is  the  best  man  who  is  oppressed  with  the  least ;  that  Alankind  rush 
into  wickedness^  and  always  desire  uAat  is  forbidden  ;  that  Youth  has 
the  softness  of  icax  to  receive  vicious  impressions^  and  the  hardness  of 
rock  to  resist  virtuous  admonitions  ;  and,  in  short,  that  tVe  are  mad 
enough  to  attack  heaven  itself  and  that  Our  repeated  crimes  do  not 
suffer  the  God  of  Heaven  to  lay  aside  his  teratlful  thunderbolts.  And 
Juvenal  has  furnished  a  striking  corroboration  to  the  statement  of  Paul 
of  Tarsus  concerning  the  carnal  mind  (Rom.  \'ii.  18 — ^23.),  when  he 
ttxys  that  Mature,  unchangeably  fixed,  runs  back  to  wickedness,  as 
bodies  to  their  centre. 

Further,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  andent  Celtic  Druids 
expressly  taught  the  defection  of  the  human  soul  from  a  state  of  origi- 
nal rectitude  ;  the  invariable  belief  of  the  Brahmins,  in  Hindostan,  is, 
that  man  is  a  fallen  creature ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  similar 

3»inion  was  inculcated  by  die  classical  mytbok>gists,  and  e^ecially  by 
esiod,  m  dieir  descriptions  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  tne  human 
race,  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  golden  age.  Catullus  re- 
presents the  unhallowed  period,  when  jusuce  was  put  to  ffight,  and 
brothers  imbrued  their  hands  in  fraternal  blood,  while  incest  and  sacri- 
lege alienated  the  mind  of  God  from  man :  and  Tacitus  marks  out 
the  progress  of  depravity,  from  a  period  free  from  oflS?nce  and  punish- 
ment,  to  a  flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  deii'oid  even  of  fear. 
Thus,  "  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  men 
from  their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testimony  for 
the  conviction  of  subsequent  times."^ 

4.  The  form  assumed  by  the  tempter,  when  he  seduced  our  first 
parents,  has  been  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  most  antient  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  the  Eg}~ptians,  and 
the  Scythians  or  Goths :  and  though  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe 
were  worshipped  by  some  of  die  Pagans,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Greeks,  as  s}*mbols  of  the  good  demon,'*  yet  they  were 
more  generally  regarded  as  types  or  figures  of  die  evil  principle.' 

5.  There  is  nothing,  in  which  die  traditions  and  opinions  of  the 

1  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  (>r>— 71.  Edwards,  vol.  i.pp.  UV»— 110.  Dr.  Grair's  Connection 
between  Sacred  iad  Profane  Literature:,  rol.  i.  pp.  163 — UV5.  Fletcher's  Appeal  to 
Matter  of  Fact.  pp.  143 — 147. :  in  which  works  the  proofs  of  the /actJ  aboTe  stated 
aie  ziven  in  detail. 

S  This  is  a  maniie»t  relic  of  the  tempter's  assuming  the  form  of  a  goodly  serpent^ 
and  appearing  like  a  good  demoo»  or  angel  of  light,  when  he  tempted  Etc. 

3  FalMr,  ¥oL  i.  pp.  71—76.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill— Hi.  Gray,  vol.  i.  pp.  161 . 
)G3. 
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heathens  bear  stronger  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  tlian 
the  conviction  which  prevailed,  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for 
sin,  and  of  the  intervention  of  a  divine  mediator,  and  the  universal 
practice  of  devoting  piacular  victims,  wliich  has  at  one  period  or  other 
equally  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  alike 
adopted  by  the  most  barbarous,  and  by  the  most  savage  nations. 
"  TTie  rude  idolater  of  the  recently  discovered  hemisphere,  and  the 
polished  votary  of  poljtheism,  equally  concur  in  the  belief  that  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  tliere  can  be  no  remission  of  sins.  Nor  was 
the  life  of  me  brute  creation  always  deemed  sufficient  to  remove  the 
taint  of  guilt  and  to  avert  die  wrath  of  heaven.  The  death  of  a  nobler 
victim  was  frequently  required ;  and  the  altars  of  paganism  were 
bedewed  with  torrents  of  human  blood."  Thus,  the  Canaanites 
caused  dieir  first-bom  to  pass  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  appease 
the  anger  of  their  false  deities  ;  and  one  of  the  kings  of  Moab  is  said 
to  have  offered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt  offering,  when  in  danger 
firom  the  superior  power  of  the  Edomites.^  "  Nor  was  the  belief  tliat 
the  gods  were  rendered  propitious  by  diis  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice 
confined  to  the  nadons  wnich  were  more  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  territories  of  Israel.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  a  whole  heca- 
tomb of  firstling  lambs  was  no  uncommon  offering  among  his  country- 
men f  and  the  antient  Goths  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the  efiusion  of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  tlie  anger  of  the  gods, 
and  that  their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  \ictims  those  strokes 
which  were  destined  for  men,^  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and 
adopted  the  horrid  practice  of  devoting  human  victims.  In  honour  of 
the  mysdcal  number  three,  a  number  deemed  particularly  dear  to 
heaven,  every  ninth  month  witnessed  the  groans  and  dying  struggles 
of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow  being  struck,  the  lifeless 
bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  kept  perpetually 
burning ;  while  the  blood,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  Levitical 
ordinances,  was  sprinkled,  partly  upon  the  surrounding  multitude, 
partly  upon  the  trees  of  the  hallowed  grove,  and  pardy  upon  the  ima- 
ges of  their  idols.^  Even  the  remote  inhabitants  of  .Ajnerica  retained 
similar  customs,  and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed  by  Acosta, 
that,  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  for  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his 
son  to  Virachoca,  beseeching  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  his  child.* 

"  Whence  then,"  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author  to  whose 
researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted  :  "  Whence,  then,  could 
originate  this  universal  practice  of  devoting  the  first-bom,  either  of 
man  or  beast,  and  of  offering  it  up  as  a  burnt  offering  f  Whence, 
but  from  a  deep  and  antient  consciousness  of  moral  depravation.^ 
Whence,  but  from  some  per\'erted  tradition,  respecting  the  tine  sacri- 
*  ...  I      . 

1  2  Kings  iii.  27.  Other  instances  of  human  sacrifices  may  be  seen  in  p.  6.  jig»ra, 
note  1. 
a  Iliad,  lib.  iv.  ver.  202.  3  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

4  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7. — Olai  Ma^i  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 
&  Acost.  apnd  Purch.  rilgr.  book  ix.  c.  11.  p.  §85. 
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fice  to  be  once  ofTercd  for  tlie  sins  of  all  mankind  ?  In  the  oblation 
of  the  first-bom,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself,  and  faithfully 
adhered  to  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  wc  behold  the  dcatli  of  him, 
who  was  the  firsl-born  of  his  virgin  mother,  accurately  diouc;h  ob- 
scurely exhibited.  And  in  tlic  constant  use  of  fire,  the  invariable 
scriptural  emblem  of  wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the  indignation  of 
that  God,  who  is  a  consuming  fire,  averted  from  our  guilty  race,  and 
poured  out  upon  the  innnaculate  head  of  our  great  Intercessor.  Had 
a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of  tlie  antient  idola- 
ters, it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should  have  had  more  reason  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  the  deity,  than  to  expect  and  to  claim  his 
favour ;  yet  that  such  a  dread  did  universally  prevail,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  the  formality  of  a  laboured  demonstration."^ 

IV.  The  translation  of  Enoch  may  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables 
of  the  translation  of  their  herdes  or  demigods,  and  particularly  of 
Hesperus  and  Astrea  (among  tlie  antient  Greeks)  who  are  fabled  to 
have  ascended  to  heaven  alive,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  stars  and 
celestial  signs ;  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos ;  of  Buddh^  among 
the  Ceylonese,  and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Kuddha)  among  tlie 
Calmucks  of  Siberia.^ 

V.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants,  mentioned  by 
Moses,  is  confirmed  by  various  heathen  writers.  "  All,"  says  Jos(^- 
phus,  "  who  have  committed  to  writing  the  antiquities  either  of  tJie 
Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity  of  the  men  before  the 
flood."  And  he  immediately  subjoins,  — "  Manedio,  who  wTote  an 
account  of  the  Eg}'ptians,  Berosus,  who  compiled  [an  account  of] 
the  affairs  of  Chaldxa,  and  Mochus,  and  HcoUieus,  and  with  them 
Hieronymus  die  Egyptian,  who  have  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Egypt, 
agree  witli  me  in  this.  Also  Hesiod,  and  Hecata;us,  and  Hellanicus, 
and  Acusilaus,  and  Ephorus,  and  Nicolaus,  relate  that  the  antients 
lived  a  thousand  years."^  Similar  traditions  of  die  longevity  of  men, 
in  former  ages,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  Burmans  of  tlie  fur- 
ther Indian  Peninsula,  and  also  among  die  Chinese.'* 

The  Mosaic  account  of  men  of  a  gigantic  stature,  w^ho  were  inured 
to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine,  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek 

1  Fabcr'9  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  i.  pp.  (i4,  Go. 

2  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  81^ — JU.    Edwardn,  vol.  i  p.  117. 

3  Joscphus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  '\.  (al.  4.)  Oa  the  authors  above  cited  by  Joso- 
phiis,  it  iitLS  hecn  well  remarked  that  *Uhose  men  either  were  in  possct^sion  of  tra- 
ditions relating  to  this  fact,  or  thnt  they  borrowed  tiioin  from  Mosch  :  and  in  uitlier 
case  our  purpose  is  answered.  For,  if  thoy  received  them  from  prevalent  tradi- 
tion;*,  it  will  be  granted  that  these  traditions  had  oriorinally  some  foundation  in  fact ; 
and  they  correspond  with  tho  pa<*red  history.  But  if  they  borrowed  thorn  from 
Moses,  two  points  are  c'ii"<^<l  <>'^  *»*'  part.  It  is  [proved  that  such  a  man  as  Moses 
did  really  exist ;  tliat  liis  writinj^s  were  then  extant ;  thai  they  were  in  substance 
YfliTii  they  now  are  ;  and  that  they  bear  an  nntiquity  more  rem«j!e  timn  tiieso.  which 
are  allowed  to  be  the  most  antient  of  tlie  heathen  wrilvTs.  It  is  proved  fiuriher» 
that  his  history  whs  hiu;hly  esteemed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  by  the.sc  writers  to 
contain  ficts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from  tradition  ;  and  whether 
tlieir  testimony  spranji;  from  this  narration  or  from  any  other  source  ;  either  way. 
the  Mosaic  account  of  these  early  ages  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest  fragments  o!' 
aiitiAiiity."  Ck>llyer*s  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  104. 

*  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  92, 93. 
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and  Latin  poets,  who  relate  tliat  tliere  were  giants  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  and  also  by  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  particu- 
krly  by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny 
among  the  Romans,  who  have  recorded  tliat,  on  opening  some  sepul- 
-  chres,  the  bodies  of  men  were  found  to  be  much  larger  in  old  times. 
Josephus  also  speaks  of  bones  seen  in  his  days,  of  a  magnitude  al- 
most exceeding  credibility.^  These  testimonies  of  historians  of  for- 
mer ages  to  die  generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  furnish  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  tlic  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibility 
of  Moses,  from  his  mentioning  the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead. 
(Deut.  iii.  11.)  But  men  of  very  large  size  are  occasionally  seen 
even  in  our  days.  Some  allowance  may  also  be  made  for  royal 
vanity ;  as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  their  beds  that  tliey  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding 
ages,  a  great  idea  of  the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers.'* 

VI.  No  part  of  die  Alosaic  history  has  bren  more  ridiculed  by  the 
opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge :  Uiough  no 
FACT  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is  so  well  aitcbtcd  both  by  na- 
tural and  civil  history-. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  the  relation  of  the  deluge,  con- 
tained in  the  sevendi  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  contrary  to 
philosophy,  and  that  the  deluge  could  not  be  universal,  because  no 
stock  of  water  could  be  found  sufficient  to  overflow  the  earth  to  die 
degree  represented  by  Moses.  The  Hebrew  historian,  however,  ex- 
'  pressly  asserts  that  it  was  universal  and  his  relation  is  confirmed  by  the 
fossilised  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a  former  world,  which  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thus,  die  liighest  eminences  of 
tlie  earth,  as  the  Andes,  die  Alps,  die  Apennines,  die  Pyrenees, 
Libanus,  Adas,  and  Ararat,  in  short,  all  the  mountains  of  every 
region  under  heaven,  where  search  has  been  made,  conspire  in  one 
uniform  and  universal  proof  that  die  sea  was  spread  over  their  high- 
est summits ;  for  they  are  found  to  contain  shells,  skeletons  of  fish 
and  marine  animals  of  every  kind.  Skeletons  of  die  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  nadves  of  Africa  and  soudiem  Asia,  have  been  dug  up 
on  the  steppes  or  table-lands  of  Tartary  and  Siberia ;  crocodiles, 
chiefly  of  the  Asiatic  species,  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  :  the  gigantic  mammodi  (an  animal  which  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  antediluvian  world),  has  been 
found  in  the  most  noilhern  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Ireland  :^  the  fossil  bones  and  teedi  of  die  elephant,  rhi- 


e  nARHagesi  from  tlie  liistorians  above  mentioned  arc  given  at  length  in  Gro- 
\  eritate,  lib.  i.  c.  l(i. 


iThe 
tius  de 

S  Bp.  Watson's  Apolciiry  in  answer  to  Paine,  p.  34.  "  My  philosophy,"  be  adds, 
*'  teacnes  me  to  doiiht  of  many  things,  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to  reject  every 
tentimoRj  whicJi  is  opposite  to  experience.  Had  1  been  born  in  Shetland,  I  coulcf, 
on  proper  testimony,  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  the 
largest  dray-horse  in  London  ;  thouirh  the  oxen  and  horses  of  Shetland  liad  not 
been  bigger  than  mastiffs."  Ibid.  p.  :^'>. 

3  The  reader  will  fmd  a  copious  and  interesting  account  of  these  antediluvian 
remains,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1821,  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Buckland,  in  the  Pliilosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
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noceros,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  and  hyaena  (animals  found  in  Africa 
and  the  east),  and  of  the  bear  and  numerous  other  animak,  have  been 
found  in  England :  to  wliich  we  may  add  trees  of  vast  dimensions 
with  their  roots  and  tops,  and  some  also  with  leaves  and  fruit,  dis- 
covered at  the  bottom  of  mines  and  marle-pits,  not  only  in  regions 
where  no  trees  of  such  kind  were  ever  known  to  grow,  but  also 
where  it  is  demonstrably  impossible  that  they  should  grow :  which 
effect  could  only  be  produced  by  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  be- 
ing broken  up.  Further,  the  drifting  of  the  ark  northwards,  from 
Noah's  setdement  to  mount  Ararat,  leads  us  to  infer  diat  the  main 
current  of  the  waters  of  die  deluge  came  from  the  south :  and  that  this 
was  the  case  is  most  evident  from  the  present  appearances  of  the  great 
continents  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  whose  deep  southern  indentations 
and  bold  projecting  capes  on  the  north,  togetlier  with  the  chaotic  sub- 
versions of  the  ghauts  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  and  Caffraria,  and  of  tliose  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
streights  of  Magellan,  —  all  conspire  to  prove  that  such  tremendous 
disruptions  were  originally  caused  by  the  waters  of  tlie  great  deep  ; 
which  Tushed  northwards  with  considerable  fury  at  first,  though  tliey 
afterwards  grew  less  violent  towards  tlie  end  of  their  progress.  There 
are  also  traces  of  prodigious  disruptions  of  the  earth,  in  high  north- 
ern regions,  as  if  on  purpose  to  absorb  the  redundant  waters  from  the 
soutli :  and  in  some  parts,  as  in  Norway,  whole  countries  have  been 
uplifted  on  one  side,  and  half  buried  on  the  other  in  vast  gulphs  which 
opened  to  receive  them.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  all  the 
researches  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  tend  to  prove  the  recent 
population  of  tiie  world,  and  that  its  present  surface  is  not  of  veiy  an- 
tient  formation.^ 

Decisive  as  these  fa^ts  are,  it  has  been  attempted  to  set  aside  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  by  some  alleged  marks  of  antiquity,  which  certain 
continental  philosophers  have  affirmed  to  exist  in  die  strata  of  the 
lava  of  Mount  -Ema.  Thus,  Count  Borch  has  attempted  to  prove 
that  volcanic  mountain  to  be  eight  thousand  years  old,  by  the  differ- 
ent strata  of  lava  which  have  been  discovered.  And  m  the  vaults 
and  pits  which  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  ^tna,  the 
Canon  Recupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  have  been  found, 
each  with  a  surface  of  soil  upon  them,  which  (he  assumes)  would 
require  two  thousand  years  to  accumulate  upon  each  stratum :  and, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calculates  that  the  lowest  of  these  strata 

of  London,  for  1822.  Part  I.  pp.  171 — ^236.    See  alao  his  <  Geological  Evidences  of 
the  Deluge.'  London,  1B23.  4to. 

1  The  proofs  of  this  important  fact  are  stated  in  M.  CuTier*s  Essay  on  the  Theo- 
ry of  the  Earth,  Sect.  22.  pp.  132~14G.  of  Mr.  Kerr's  translation.  That  the  Mo- 
saic history,  particularly  or  the  deluge,  is  not  inconsistent  with  geological  discove- 
ries, is  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Suinner  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creation,'  vol.  i.  pp.  26^-— 285.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  harmony  between  geo- 
logical discoveries  and  the  Mosaic  history  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Granville  Penn's 
*  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Genealogies,'  (London,  1822. 
8vo.)  ;  a  work  abounding  in  sound  doctrine,  founded  upon  close  reasoning,  and  ad- 
miirabljr  opposed  to  the  tampering  facility  of  some  writers  on  geology,  and  to  the 
scepticism  and  incredulity  of  others. 
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must  have  flowed  from  the  mountain  fourteen  thousand  years  ago  ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  argument,  if  indeed  it  de- 
serves to  be  dignified  witli  the  name  of  an  argument.  For,  who 
knows  what  causes  have  operated  to  produce  volcanic  eruptions  at 
very  unequal  periods  ?  Who  has  kept  a  register  of  the  eruptions  of 
any  burning  mountain  for  one  thousand  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
three  or  foiu:  thousand  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  strata  of  eartli  were 
formed  in  equal  periods  ?  The  time  for  the  formation  of  the  upper- 
most and  last  is  probably  not  known,  much  less  the  respective 
periods  of  the  lower  strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a 
year,  anotlier  in  a  century.  The  philosophers  above  mentioned 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  any  one  of  these  earthy  strata. 
They  build  one  hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  believe  their  whole 
argument  re.|uircs  stronger  faith  tlian  to  believe  a  miracle.  Faith  in 
a  miracle  rests  upon  testimony ;  but  faith  in  their  scheme  must  be 
founded  on  an  extieme  desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  But  the  ana- 
logy, on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  build  the  hypothesis  Just 
mentioned,  is  contradicted  by  anotlier  analogy,  which  is  groundea  on 
more  certain  facts. 

^tna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  otlier  in  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce their  eruptions,  in  the  nature  of  tlieir  lavas,  and  in  the  time 
necessary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  vegetation.  This  being 
admitted,  which  no  pliilosopher  will  deny,  the  Canon  Recupero's 
analogy  willprove  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can  produce  an  instance 
of  seven  difierent  lavas,  with  interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earthy 
which  have  flowed  from  mount  Vesuvius  within  the  space,  not  of 
fourteen  thousand,  but  of  somewhat  less  than  ybur^een  hundred  years  : 
for  then,  according  to  our  analogy,  a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  cm^er- 
cd  with  vegetable  soil  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  instead 
of  requiring  two  thousand  for  that  purpose.  The  erupdon  of  Vesu- 
vius, which  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still 
more  celebrated  by  the  death  of  tlie  elder  rliny,  recorded  in  his 
nephew's  letter  to  Tacitus.  This  event  happened  A.  D.  79 :  but 
we  are  informed  by  unquestionable  autliority,^  that  the  matter  which 
covers  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption  only,  for 
there  are  evident  marks,  tliat  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken 
its  course  over  tliat  which  lies  immediately  over  the  town,  and  which 
was  the  cause  of  its  destruction :  and  these  strata  are  either  of  lava  or 
of  burnt  matter,  loilh  veins  of  good  soil  betioeen.  Whence  it  is  evi- 
dent with  what  ease  a  little  attention  and  mcrease  of  knowledge  may 
remove  a  great  difficulty.* 

But  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  does  not  rest  on  the 
evidence,  arising  from  the  organic  remains  of  the  former  world  which 
have  been  discovered :  nor  is  its  history  confined  to  the  Scriptures. 


1  Sir  W.  Hamilton*!  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its  Vicinity, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  7. 

9  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  reply  to  Gibbon,  pp.  '255— -!2C3.  liOn- 
don,  1776 ;  or  pp.  151— -loC.  of  the  6vo  e<Ution,  London,  IdOO. 
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CivU  history  likewise  affords  many  evidences  which  support  the  Mo^ 
saic  account  of  the  deluge.     Thus, 

1.  The  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  land, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  show  tliat  man- 
Idnd  are  sprung  lately  from  a  small  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time  as- 
signed by  Moses  before  the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
great  number  of  small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  first  ages,  con- 
cur to  tlie  same  purpose. 

Most  eminent  nations,  it  has  been  well  observed,  like  great  fami- 
lies, have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their  pedigree, 
and  carrying  it  as  high  as  possible';  and  where  no  marks  remain 
of  the  successive  alterations  in  dieir  state,  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
it  has  always  been  the  same.  Hence  the  many  foolish  pretences 
among  the  antients,  to  their  being  aborigines  of  tlie  countries  they 
had  mliabited  time  out  of  mind:  hence  tliey  were  led  to  make 
their  several  gods  the  founders  of  their  government.  They  knew 
but  very  litde  of  tlie  world ;  and  die  tradition  which  they  had  of 
that  little  was  so  far  mixed  and  corrupted  witli  romance,  that  it 
served  only  to  confound  them.*  Upon  the  removal  of  this  cloud  by 
the  more  diligent  and  accurate  inquiry  of  tlie  modems,  we  see  an- 
tient  history  beginning  to  clear  up,  the  world  puts  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent face,  and  all  parts  of  it  appear  conformable  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  late  better  known  course  of  things ;  as  is  proved  very 
clearly,  in  various  instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.' 
—  We  find  the  marvellous  in  ail  the  annals  of  those  times,  and 
more  especially  in  the  great  point  of  their  antiquity,  exceedingly  re- 
duced,^ and  our  own  plain  accounts  still  more  and  more  confirmed : 
whence  we  may  be  convinced,  that  both  die  peoplmg  and  cultivation 

i  The  ffroundB  of  the  uncertainty  of  antient  history  may  be  seen  in  Stillingfleet, 
Or.  Sac.  Book  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  16.  18,  &c.  Comp.  Bryant's  accurate  account  of  it, 
^astvm.^  Of  the  Egyptian  in^  particular,  see  Shaw's  Travels,  pp.  417.  443.  4to. 


diss,  iii*  p.  269.  That  the  Babylonish  empire  was  not  so  old  as  has  been  pretended, 
see  Le  Ulerc  on  Gen.  x.  10.  Concerning  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Chinese, 
Bee  Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  p.  95.  fol. 

9  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Antient  Mythology,  passim. 

3  *  Till  men  come  to  a  scrutiny,  they  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  a  number  is 
vastly  greater  than  it  is.  I  have  often  asked  people  to  giiess  now  many  men  there 
have  been  in  a  direct  line  between  the  present  king  of  England  [George  II.]  and 
Adam,  meaning  only  one  man  in  a  generation  ;  the  king's  father,  grancuather,  dee. 
The  answer  made  upon  a  sudden  conjecture,  has  alwavs  been,  some  thounnd ; 
whereas  it  is  evident  from  a  calculation,  there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For 
the  space  of  time  between  Adam  and  Clirist,  let  us  take  the  genealogy  of  our  Sa- 
viour, preserved  by  St.  Luke,  in  which  the  names  between  Adam  ami  Christ,  ex- 
elusive  of  both,  are  but  seventy-four.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  birth  of  the 
king,  were  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  years.  LfCt  it  be  supposed,  tliat  in  the  list 
of  the  king's  pro^niiors,  every  son  was  bom  when  his  father  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  which  is  as  early  as  can  be  supposed,  one  with  another.  According  to 
this  supposition,  there  were  four  generations  in  every  hundred  years :  i.  e.  in  those 
•izteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  there  were  sixty-seven  generations ;  whioh 
nxty-eeven,  added  to  the  foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fi»tv-one.*  Hallet  on  Heb.  xi.  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Ooguet,  vol.  iu.  diss, 
iii.  pr.  Bryant's  Analjtb,  pMsmm, 
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of  the  earth  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings ;  that  it  very 
gradually  spread  itself  from  some  one  centre  ;*  and  that  it  has  at  aU 
times  proceeded  by  pretty  near  the  same  slow  regular  steps  as  it  does 
at  present.^ 

Sir  William  Jones  has  shown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present 
heathen  nations  of  Asia  are  not  of  more  authority  than  the  traditions 
of  the  antient  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe.  "  We  find,"  he  says, 
"  no  certain  monument  or  even  probable  tradition  of  nations  planted, 
empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities  built,  navigation 
improved,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented,  or  letters  contrived, 
above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ."  And  it  is  a  well  known  fact^  that  for  the  first  thousand 
years  of  that  period  we  have  no  history  unmixed  with  fable,  except 
that  of  the  turbulent  and  variable,  but  eminently  distinguished, 
nation  descended  from  Abraham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend  that 
any  historical  monument  existed  among  them,  in  the  age  of  Confu- 
cius, more  antient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
epoch.  And  the  researches  of  those,  who  are  most  deeply  skilled 
in  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos,  have  shown  that  the 

1  This  has  been  obserrcd  by  Is.  Casaubon  in  one  respect,  viz.  in  relation  to  lan- 
guage. **  Est  enim  verissiroura/'  says  he,  *'  linguas  ecteras  eo  nianifestiora  et  ma- 
gis  cxpressa,  originis  Hebraico^  vestigia  servasse,  et  nunc  serYare,  quo  propius  ab 
anti<itta  et  prima  hominum  sede  abtuerunt/'  &c.  A  confirmation  of  it  in  come 
ether  respects,  may  be  had  from  the  following  very  remarkable  particular,  as  Hart- 
ley justly  calls  it,  (Observ.  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  113)  *  It  appears  from  history, 
tliat  the  difbrent  nations  of  the  world  have  had,  csteris  paribus,  more  or  less 
knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in  proportion  as  they  were  nearer  to,  or  had  more 
intimate  communication  with,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chaldo^a,  and  the  other  countries 
that  were  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first  descendants  of 
Noah ;  and  by  those  who  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular  revelations 
made  to  them  by  God  :  and  that  the  first  inliabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in  ffeneral  mere  savages. 
Now  all  this  is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing  oT  infidelity ;  of  the  ex* 
dosion  of  all  divine  communications.  Why  should  not  human  nature  be  as  sa- 
gacious, and  make  as  many  discoveries,  civil  and  rcligioiis,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  or 
Rome  ?  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  lar  exceed  them  all,  as  it  did  confessedly  P 
Allow  the  Scripture  accounts,  and  all  will  be  clear  and  easy.  Mankind  after  the 
flood  were  first  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief 
heads  of  &milies  settled  there,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt.  Palestine  had  after- 
wards extraordinary  divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the  Israel- 
ites and  Jews.  Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the 
wisest  civil  establishment.  Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  ; 
who,  not  being  removed  from  their  first  habitation;!,  and  living  in  fertile  countries 
watered  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  may  be  supposed  to  have  preserved 
more  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  revelations  ;  also  to  have  had  more 
leisure  for  invention,  and  more  free  communication  with  tlie  Israelites  and  Jews 
tlum  any  other  nations.  Whereas  those  small  parties  which  were  driven  farther 
and  fiirtlier  from  each  other  into  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  entirely  occupied 
in  providing  necessaries  for  themselves,  and  also  cut  off  by  rivers,  mountains,  or 
distance,  from  all  communication  with  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Chaldca,  would  lose 
much  of  their  original  stock,  and  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  invent 
more/  Compare  Bryant's  Analysis,  passim.  Of  the  several  arts,  customs,  reli- 
gious rites  and  eivil  institutions  which  first  oroso  in  Asia,  see  Conclusion  of  Mod. 
Hiat.  p.  180.  ibl.  Any  one  that  firfrly  cxainines  hist  or  y  will  find  those  accounts 
more  probable,  than  tnat  extraordinary  suppoHitioii  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  viz.  that 
•cienet  may  have  come  originally  from  west  to  cost.  Lord  Bolingbroke 's  Works, 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  14. 

»ip,  Uw*t  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  238-241.  8vo.  182A. 
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dawn  of  true  Indian  liistory  appears  only  tliree  or  four  centuries  be- 
fore the  Cliristian  aera ;  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  allegory 
or  fable.i 

2.  The  late  invention  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  also  con- 
cur to  confirm  tlie  Mosaic  history  of  the  antediluvians  :  for,  as  the 
,  Jewish  legislator  mentions  little  of  their  arts,  so  it  appears  from  the 
late  invention  of  these  after  tlie  flood,  that  those  who  were  preserved 
from  it  were  possessed  but  of  few  arts. 

Since  the  history  of  past  ages  has  been  more  narrowly  examined, 
it  has  been  proved  that  tlie  antients  were  far  less  knowing  and 
expert,  than,  by  a  superstitious  reverence  for  every  diing  remote, 
we  once  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  oi  them,  indeed, 
liave  described  tlieir  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  perhaps,  for 
their  times,  and  in  comparison  witli  some  of  tlieir  neighbours,  it  may 
have  been  coasiderable  :  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  sucli 
accounts  are  chiefly  owing  to  tlieir  ignorance  of  tlic  urue  state  of  man- 
kmd.  This  is  particularly  the  case  witli  the  Egyptians,  whose  learn- 
ing has  been  so  much  extolled.  Though  diis  countr}'  has  been  styl- 
ed the  Mother  of  Arts,^  as  well  as  Mistress  of  Religion  ;^  and  was, 
no  doubt,  as  early  polished  as  most  countries  :  yet  il  we  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  her  improvement  in  odicr  parts  of  science,  from  that  most 
important  one,  and  diat  which  in  all  reason  sliould  liave  been  most 
cultivated,  viz.  that  of  medicine,  of  which  she  also  claims  tlie  first  in- 
vention,^ we  shall  not  have  ntiich  room  to  admire  her  highest  ad- 
vances. *  It  must  evidently  appear,'  says  a  learned  writer,  '  that  tlie 
Egypdans  could  have  no  such  physicians  in  the  days  of  Moses,  as 
Diodorus  and  Herodotus  seem  to  suppose  :  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  long  after  these  times,  they  were,  like  the  Babylonians,  enUrely 
destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing  any  diseases  that  might  happen 
amongst  them ;  and  Uiat  die  best  mediod  they  could  think  of,  after 
consulting  their  oracles,  was,  when  any  one  was  sick,  to  have  as  many 
persons  see  and  speak  to  him  as  possibly  could  ;  so  that  if  any  one 
who  saw  the  sick  person,  had  had  the  like  distemper,  he  might  say 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  that  condition.'* 

1  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191.  145.  8vo.  edit. 

5  Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  i.  c.  15. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  et  Ammion.  Maro.  lib.  zxii.  Ilerod.  Euterp. 
4  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  5<). 

6  Shuckford,  Connect.  Book  ix.  p.  167.  Babj^lonii  (teste  Hcrodot.  1.  i.  ct  Strab. 
G.  1.  xvi.)  lanffuentes  in  forum  efTerebant,  uti  viri  qui  eos  adircnt,  consuleront  hor- 
tarenturque  ad  ea  qoce  ipsi  &ciendo  effugisscnt  similcm  morbuni,  aut  alium  novis- 
■ent  effuffisse.  —  Idem  tactitabant  Lusitani  et  Kgyptii,  P.  Vorg.  Do  Inv.  Rer.  1.  i. 
c.  20.  Conf.  Strab.  Geo^r.  1.  iii.  et  Plutarch,  do  Occult,  vivcnd.  Tbat  the  same 
was  done  in  other  countnes,  see  Harle's  Essay  on  the  State  of  Physic  in  the  O.  T. 
p.  4.  '  The  Egyptian  practice  of  physic  depended  much  on  astrological  and  magi- 
cal grounds,  eitner  the  influence  of  some  particular  planet,  or  some  tutelar  domon 
were  still  considered  [Wotton,  p.  119.] ;  wliich  precarious  foundation  must  needs 
depreciate  their  skill,  and  stop  any  increase  of  knowledge  which  might  be  made  on 
other  principles.'  Un.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  219.  Acyvimot  Xcyovn  &ri  apa  rov  €tvSpmrm>  n 
wuftm  ii  Ml  rpiflffovra  iitt^ii^rtf  6ai/tovtfy  n  ^c**  Tivtt  atBt^ioiy  tis  roMvra  /icpr  vtwtfoifisvw  — 
«AX«c  oXXpTt  avrov  vc^civ  cirircrarrai  •—  mii  hn  rrtcaXovvrcs  «vrovs  iwirroi  rmw  utpup  ra  «a9iy- 
fiaro.  Gels.  ap.  Grig.  1.  viii.  p.  416.  ed.  Cant.  Nor  was  the  methoa  which  tliey 
Are  0Aid  to  have  taken  of  ostabUfhing  it*  rules  by  law  [Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  p.  74.  Shuck- 
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The  pretences  which  the  Ee;yptians  marie  to  antiquity,  so  much 
beyond  the  times  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded  from  their 
calculating  by  lunar  years  or  months ;  or  from  their  reckoning  the 
dynasties  of  their  kings  in  succession,  which  were  contemporary. 
For  Herodotus^  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  kings  reigning  at  one  time. 
They  had  such  different  accounts,  however,  of  chronology,  that,  as  it 
is  affirmed,  some  of  thcin  computed  about  thirteen  thousand  years 
more  than  others,  from  the  original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  dme  of 
Alexander  the  Great.^  And  the  solar  year,  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
tiaDS,  who  were  most  famous  for  astronomy,  was  so  imperfect,  that 
they  said  the  sun  had  several  times  changed  its  course  since  the  be- 
ginning  of  their  dynasties  f  imputing  the  defect  of  their  own  compu- 
tation to  the  sun's  variation ;  or  else  affecting  to  speak  sometliing 
wonderful  and  extravagant. 

The  Egyptians'*  having  transmitted  notliin|;,  besides  the  names  of 
their  kings,  and  their  vast  pyramids,  to  posterity,  more  antient  than 
Sesostris  or  Sishak,  who  sacked  Jonisnlem  in  the  fifth  year  of  Re- 
hoboam's  reign.^  And  Cassini  has  ibtuui  i\u}  account  of  eclipses,  at 
the  beginning  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  be  false  ;  whicli  is  a  farther 
confutation  of  the  fabulous  pretences  of  the  Eu;yptians  to  antiquity. 
Hie  earliest  astronomical  observations  to  be  met  witli,  which  were 
made  in  Egypt,  are  those  performed  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria, 
less  than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  Dr.  Halley  has  ob- 
served.* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Clialdaians  to  profound  attainments  in 
idence  nave  been  shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  Accordmg  to 
Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon  to  be  a  luminous  body,  whence  it 
is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  great  skill  in  astronomy.  Besides, 
diey  wanted  instruments  for  making  exact  calcularions.  Diodorus 
Simus,  indeed,  says  that  they  imagined  the  moon's  light  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sun :  but  he  adds,  that  diey  had  various  opinions  con- 
cembg  the  sun's  eclipse,  and  could  neither  determine  any  thing  about 

fiird,  book  ix.  p.  363.  Chandler,  Vind.  of  O.  T.  part  ii.  p.  442.  Goguet,  vol.  ii. 
347.1  likelj  to  make  any  ffreat  progress  in  that  science.  That  surgery  was  by 
maeii  the  oldest  branch  otphysic,  and  that  this  art  in  general  made  but  very  slow 
advances,  till,  after  some  ages  spent  in  collecting  observations,  it  came  to  the  iieight 
of  reputation  under  Hippocrates ;  [where  it  stood  many  ages  more,  and  where,  as 
a  Mience,  some  say  it  stands  yet]  see  Drake's  Notes  to  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Fhys.  part 
i.  b.  i.  c.  17.  &o.  What  progress  could  be  made  in  anatomy  during  the  antiont  sn- 
perttition  of  the  Egyptians,  may  be  seen  Diod.  Sic.  1.  i.  In  enbalming,  the  body 
was  opened  with  much  ceremony ;  the  person  who  performed  it  fled  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  his  office,  and  all  who  were  present  pursued  him  with  stones,  as  one  who 
had  inourred  the  public  malediction  ;  tor  the  Egyptians  regarded  with  horror  every 
one  who  offered  any  violence  to  a  human  booy.*  Gorguet,  part  i.  b.  iii.  c.  1.  art. 
ii.  The  same  superstition  prevails  among  the  Chinese.  See  Lett.  Edif.  t.  xvii.  p. 
389.  t.  xxi.  p.  14?^  &c.  t.  xxvi.  p.  26.  A  tolerable  account  of  the  onlient  state  of 
physic  may  be  seen  in  a  note  to  p.  85.  of  Young's  Hist.  Diss.  vol.  ii.  Add  Harle'n 
£May,  p.  80,  &c.  or  Barchusen  do  Medicinie  Orig.  et  Progr.  Distscrt.  i.  et  xviii.  or 
D.  Lie  Clere,  Hist.  Phys.  pttgnm.    Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  246. 

1  Lib.  ti.  c.  151. 

a  Diodor.  8ic.  Ub.  i.  3  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  142. 

4  Marsham,  Chron.  Can.  IRsj^i.  p.  252.  ^  1  Kings  xiv.  21. 

5  Wotton  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  Learning,  ch.  23.  Jenkin  s  Reasonableness  of  Chris 
tUnity,  vol.  L  pp.  SS^—S^?. 
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it,  nor  foretel  when  it  was  to  take  place.  All  that  remains  of  their 
boasted  astronomical  discoveries,  is  only  seven  eclipses  of  the  moon  ; 
and  even  those  are  but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being 
more  than  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ :  whence  it  is  evident 
that  they  had  made  but  little  progress  in  this  science.  And  though 
Cailistlienes  is  5atrf,  by  Porphyry,  to  have  brought  observations  from 
Babylon  to  Greece,  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  years  older  than  Al- 
exander ;  yet  as  the  proper  authors  of  those  observations  neither  made 
any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  tliis  circumstance  renders  his  report 
justly  suspected  for  a  fable.^  So  litde  ground  is  there  for  us  to  de* 
pend  upon  the  accounts  of  time  and  the  vain  boasts  of  antiquity  which 
these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon  f  and  the  Athe* 
nians  had  but  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their  year,  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  f  yet  Dr.  Halley  further  observes,  that  die 
Greeks  were  tlie  first  practical  astronomers,  who  endeavoured  in 
earnest  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  science ;  and  that  Thales 
WIS  the  first  who  could  predict  an  eclipse  ui  Greece,  not  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ ;  and  that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catalogue  of 
die  fixed  stars  not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 

According  to  a  well  known  observation  of  Varro,^  diere  was  no- 
thing that  can  deserve  the  name  of  history  to  be  found  among  the 
Greeks,  before  the  Olympiads ;  which  commenced  only  about  twenty 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome :  and  Plutarch  informs  us,  how 
litde  the  tables  of  die  Olympiads  are  to  be  relied  on.^  Whatever 
learning  or  knowledge  of  antient  times  die  Romans  had,  they  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Greeks.  ^  For  they  were  so  litde  capable  of  trans- 
mitting their  own  affairs  down  to  posterity,  with  any  exactness  in 
point  of  tune,  that  for  many  ages  they  had  neither  dials,  nor  hour- 
glasses, by  which  to  measure  their  days  and  nights,  for  common  use ; 
and  for  diree  hundred  years  they  knew  no  such  things  as  hours,  or 
the  like  distinctions,  but  computed  dieu:  time  only  from  noon  to 
noon. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Cliinese  to  anuquity  appear  equally  vain, 
and  upon  the  same  grounds.  They  too  understand  litde  or  nothing 
of  astronomy.  Indeed  they  diemselves  confess,  diat  dieir  anUquitics 
are  in  great  part  fabulous,  and  they  acknowledge  diat  their  most 
anuent  books  were  in  liieroglyphics ;  wliich  were  not  expounded 
by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  to  the  first  author  of  them ;  that  the  numbers  in  computadon 
are  someUmes  mistaken,  or  that  mondis  are  put  for  years.  But  of 
what  antiquity  or  authority  soever  their  first  writers  were,  there  is 
jitde  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to  the  books  now  remaining,  since  that 

1  Dr.  Halley,  in  Wotton'i  Obsenratioiis  on  Learning,  ch.  93.  Stanley,  in  hit 
History  of  Philosophy ,  (pp.  757 — ^758.  Lond.  1753.)  has  shown  that  Porphyry's  ac- 
count IS  entitled  to  litUe  credit ;  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in  the  Cfhaldean 
astroloffv  more  antient  than  the  mx%  of  Nabonassar,  which  begins  only  747  years 
before  Uhrist. 

3  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  o.  109.  3  pUny,  Hist.  Nat.  Ub.  xzzIt.  c.  6. 

4  Censorinus,  De  Die  Natali,  c.  31.  9  Plattich,  in  Noma,  initio. 
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rral  destruction  of  all  antient  books  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Hoara  ti. 
lived  only  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  com- 
manded, upon  pain  of  death,  all  the  monimients  of  antiquity  to  be 
destroyed,  relating  either  to  history  or  philosophy,  especially  the 
books  of  Confucius ;  and  killed  many  of  their  learned  men  :  so  diat 
from  his  time,  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  authors  left.  — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that  may 
favour  their  pretences  to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify  themselveiF 
to  the  Europeans  ;  which  makes  them  endeavour  to  have  it  believed, 
that  their  antiquities  are  sufliciently  entire,  notwithstanding  tliis  de- 
struction of  their  books.  But  the  fact  is  well  known  to  be  otherwise  :^ 
-» And  that,  u|K)n  inspection,  it  was  found,  that  their  instruments 
were  useless;  and  that  after  all  their  boasted  skill  in  astronomy, 
ihey  were  not  able  to  make  an  exact  calendar,  and  their  tables  of 
eclipses  were  so  incorrect,  tliat  diey  could  scarcely  foretel  about  what 
time  that  of  tlie  sun  should  happen.^  In  like  manner,  the  boasted 
antiquity,  claimed  for  tlie  science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  over 
diose  of  Moses  by  some  modem  WTiters,  has  been  fidly  exposed  sinct* 
scientific  Europeans  have  become  fully  acquainted  with  Uieir  lan- 
guage. ^'  The  Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most  antiently  civilised  people 
Qo  the  face  of  die  eardi,  and  who  have  least  deviated  from  tlieir 
or^inally  established  forms,  have  unfortunately  no  liistory.  Among 
an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse  meta- 
physics, they  do  not  possess  a  single  volume  that  is  capable  of 
affording  any  distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  various  events 
that  have  occurred  to  their  communities.  Tlieir  Maha-Bliarata,  or 
pretended  great  histor}%  is  nothing  more  dian  a  poem.  The  Pouranas 
are  mere  legends ;  on  comparing  which  widi  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  establish  a  few  slight  coincidences 
of  chronology,  and  even  that  is  continually  broken  off  and  inter- 
rupted, and  never  goes  back  fardier  diaii  the  time  of  Alexander.^ 
It  is  now  clearly  proved  that  dieir  famous  astronomical  tables,  from 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  a  prodigious  antiquity  to  the 
Hindoos,  have  been  calculated  backwards  ;^  and  it  has  been  latel} 
ascertained,  that  their  Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  dieir 
most  antient  astronomical  treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  revealed 
to  their  nadon  more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been 
composed  widiin  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past.^    Their 

1  Mirtin.  Hist.  Sin.  —  Le  Conopte's  Memoir. 

<  Jenkin*!  ReasonahlencBs  of  Ciiriiitiaiiity,  vol.  i.  pp.  330 — ^343. ;  and  Bee  also 
WuideE*fl  History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  chapters  x. — xx.,  where  the  facts  above 
stated  are  confirmed  by  proofs.  Additional  testimonies  to  the  late  date  and  imper- 
fect progress  of  knowledge  among  the  Gkinese,  may  be  seen  in  the  facts  and  au- 
thonties  collected  by  Bp.  Law^  in  his  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  243 — ^o,  note  (z) 

'  Consok  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Patcrson,  respecting  the  kinss  of  Maga 
daiia  emperors  of  Hindostan,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  YicnLmaidityia  ana  Salahanna .. 
in  the  Celcqtta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 

4  Bee  Expos,  dn  Syst.  du  Monde,  by  Count  Laplace,  p.  330. 

5  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  iu 
Che  Cslciitta  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  537,  and  the  Memoir  bv  the  same  author  on  the 
AatroDomieal  SyiteoM  of  the  Uiodoos,  ibid.  vol.  ix.  p-  Iw. 
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or  sacred  books,  jud^in^  from  the  calendars  which  are  cod- 

with  them,  and  hy  which  they  arc  guided  in  their  religious 

irances,  and  estimating  the  coiures  indicated  in  tliese  calendars, 

perhaps  go  hack   ab<)Mt  three   thousand   two  hundred  years, 

h  nearly  coincides  with  the  c|X)cli  of  Moses.^    Yet  tlie  Hindoos 

not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revolutions  which  have  affected  tlie 

le,  as  their  tlicology  has  in  some  measure  consecrated  certain 

cessive  destructions  which  its  surface  has  already  undergone,  and 

jtill  doomed  to  experience ;   and  they  only  carry  back  tiie  last  of 

3se,  which  have  already  happened,  about  five  diousand  years  ;^ 

.'sides  which,  one  of  tliese  revolutions  is  described  in  terms  nearl^' 

jrresponding  with  die  account  given  by  Moses.'    It  is  also  very 

emarkable,  that  tlie  epoch,  at  which  they  fix  the  commencement  of 

he  reigns  of  their  first  human  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  tlie  sun  and 

moon,  is  nearly  tlie  same  at  which  the  antient  authors  of  the  west 

have  placed  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  about  four  tliou- 

sand  years  ago."* 

From  all  which  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  tlie  pretences  which  the  several  nations  among  tlie  heatliens 
have  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground  from  history,  but  upon 
uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy,  in  wliich  science  they  actually 
had  but  little  or  no  skill. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is  confirmed  by 
tlie  tradition  of  it,  which  universally  obtained.  If  sucli  an  event 
had  ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect  tliat  some  traces  of  it  will 
be  found  in  the  records  of  pagan  nations  as  well  as  in  tliose  of 
Scripture.     Indeed  it  is  scarcely  probable,  not  to  say  possible,  that 

1  Sep  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Colobrooke  upon  the  Vedu,  and  partieularly  p.  403.  in 
the  Calcutta  Moninira,  vol.  viii. 

9  Voyago  to  India  by  M.  le  Gcntil,  i.235.  Bentlcy  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs^ 
vol.  i.T.  n.  *^i2.  PatRrmn  in  ditto,  ibid.  p.  bO. 

3  Sir  \Villiani  Jones  t<ays,  **  We  may  fix  the  time  of  Buddah,  or  the  ninth  great 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in  the  year  1014  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  CaSuni- 
rianH,  who  boast  of  his  descent  in  their  kingdom,  assert  that  he  appeared  on  earth 
abont  two  centuries  after  Chrishna,  the  Indian  Apollo.  ^— ^— .-  We  hava 
therefore  dotermined  another  interesting  epoch,  by  fixing  the  age  of  Chiahna  near 
tiie  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the  three  first  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu,  re- 
late no  IcHsi  clearly  to  an  universal  deluge,  in  which  eight  persons  only  were  saved, 
than  the  fourth  and  fifth  do  to  the  puni^ment  of  impiety  and  the  humiliation  of  tha 
proud ;  we  may  for  the  present  assume  that  the  second,  or  silver  age  of  the  Hin- 
doos, was  subsequent  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel ;  so  that  we  have  only  a  dark 
interval  of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  employed  in  the  settlement  of  na- 
tions, and  the  cultivation  of  civilised  society."  Woras  of  Sir  William  Jones,  i.  SU. 
London,  ITlKh  4to. 

^  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  IST — 159.  The  extravajrant  priority  claim- 
eil  for  the  Hindoo  records  and  aciences  over  the  writings  of  Moses  by  M.  Baillj 
and  aoine  other  modem  infidel  writers,  lias  been  fiilly  disproved  by  Count  Laplaee, 
ill  bis  Exposition  dn  Syst^me  du  Monde,  pp.  ;S)3,  ifiM.  4to.  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  253,  954. 
\A*  Mr.  Pond's  English  translation  ;  and  by  Capt.  Wilford,  and  Mr.  Bentley.  in 
llieir  elalmrate  Memoirs  on  Hindoo  Chronology,  mserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  tb« 
<''^Icutta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic  Reaearches.  The  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr. 
(^arwitlien  in  the  second  of  his  Bainpton  Lectures ;  but  the  moat  compendious  view 
i-'f  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Nares's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  223 — ^227,  and  especially 
his  lucid  a-nd  satisfiurtory  note,  pp.  f^l6^—2T^ ;  which,  depending  upon  minute  cal- 
<  ulatiuus  and  deductions,  will  not  admit  of  abridgment. 
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the  knowledge  of  so  great  a  calamity  sliould  be  utterly  lost  to  the 
rest  of  tlie  world,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone. 
We  find,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  :  a  tradition  of 
the  deluge,  in  many  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  it,  has  been  preser\'cd  almost  universally  among  the  an- 
tient  nations.  It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the 
deluge,  that  the  memory  of  most  all  nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it, 
even  of  those  nations  which  were  unknown  until  they  were  discover- 
ed by  enterprising  voyagers  and  travellers ;  and  that  the  traditions  of 
the  deluge  were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gen- 
tile world.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  further  we  go  back,  the 
more  vivid  the  traces  appear,  especially  in  those  countries  which 
were  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  reverse  of  this  would  hap- 
pen, if  the  whole  were  originally  a  fable.  The  history  would  not 
only  be  less  widely  difiused ;  but,  the  more  remote  our  researches, 
the  less  light  we  should  obtain ;  and  however  we  might  strain  our 
si^t,  the  objects  would  by  degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  would 
terminate  in  clouds  and  darlmess.  Besides,  there  would  not  have 
been  that  correspondence  and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  different 
nations,  which  so  plainly  subsisted  among  them  :  now  this  could  not 
be  the  result  of  chance,  but  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from  the 
same  history  being  universally  acknowledged.  These  evidences  are 
derived  to  us  from  people  who  were  of  difTerent  ages  and  countries, 
and,  in  consequence,  widely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what 
is  extraordinary,  they  did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  tlie  purport 
of  the  data  which  they  transmitted,  nor  the  value  and  consequence 
of  their  intelligence.  In  their  mythology  they  adhered  to  the  letter, 
without  considering  the  meaning ;  and  acquiesced  in  the  hierogly- 
phic, though  they  were  strangers  to  the  purport  of  it.  With  respect 
to  ourselves,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance,  not  onlv  that  these  his- 
tories have  been  transmitted  to  us,  but  also  that,  aUer  an  interval  of 
90  long  a  date,  we  should  be  able  to  see  into  the  hidden  mystery,  and 
firom  these  crude  materials  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  truths.  We 
now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these  traditional 
narratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Chaldsean  historian,  following  the  most  antient 
writings,  as  Josephus  affirms,^  has  related  the  same  things  as  Moses, 
of  the  deluee,  and  of  mankind  perishing  in  it,  and  likewise  of  the  ark 
in  wUch  Jrochusj  the  restorer  of  the  human  race,  was  preserved,  be- 
ing carried  to  the  summit  of  the  Armenian  mountains.  Hieronymus 
the  Eg]rptifln,  who  wrote  the  antiquities  of  the  Phoenicians,  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  and  many  others,  mention  these  things,  as  Josephus^ 
also  testifies.  Further,  there  is  a  firagment  preserved  of  ^  Abydenus, 
an  antient  Assyrian  hialorian,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge 
being  foretold,  before  it  happened,  and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth 
three  difilerent  times  to  see  whether  the  earth  was  dried,  and  of  the 

1  Jofiephm  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  (  19.  edit.  Hudson, 
a  Joieph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

3  Abyd.  in  Eawb.  Prop,  svang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  19.  edit.  Vigeri. 
VOL.  I.  S3 
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trie  being  driven  into  Armenia.  He  and  others  agree  with  Moses  in 
the  main  circumstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  adulterate 
the  truth  with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  another  an- 
ient historian,  is  cited  by  CyriH  of  Alexandria,  together  with  Abyde- 
BUS,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He  says,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Xisuthrus  (the  same  as  Noali)  was  the  great  deluge  ;  that  Xisuthrus 
was  saved,  Saturn  having  predicted  to  him  what  should  happen,  and 
that  he  ought  to  build  an  ark,  and,  together  with  the  fowls  and  creep- 
ing things,  and  catde,  to  sail  in  it. 

Among  the  Grreeks,  Plato^  mentions  the  great  deluge,  in  which  the 
cities  were  destroyed,  and  useful  arts  were  lost ;  and  suggests  that 
there  was  a  great  and  universal  deluce  before  the  particular  inunda- 
tions celebrated  by  the  Grecians.  He  plainly  thought  that  there  had 
been  several  deluges,  but  one  greater  than  the  rest.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as?  Diodorus  informs  us,  that 
most  living  creatures  perished  in  the  deluge,  which  was  in  Deucalion's 
time.  Ovid  V  description  of  Deucalion's  flood  is  so  well  known  and 
remembered  bv  every  scholar,  that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  iden* 
tit)r  with  Noah's  flood  to  any  one  who  has  received  the  least  tincture 
of  letters.  Plutarch,^  m  his  treatise  of  the  sagacity  of  animab  ob- 
serves, that  a  dove  was  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  which  entering  into 
the  ark  again,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  after- 
wards flyins  away,  was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  plainly 
alludes  to  me  particular  of  the  rainbow,  by^  calling  it  a  sign  or  toket^ 
to  men,  riga^  lu^un  av^gb)€uv, 

Lucian  mentions^  more  than  once  the  great  deluge  in  Deucalion's 
time,  and  the  ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  of  human  kind. 
He  describes  also  the  particulars  of  Deucalion's  flood  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Noah's  flood :  the  present  race  of  men  was  not  the  first,  but 
the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed,  this  second  race  sprang  from 
Deucalion  :  the  former  was  a  wicked  and  profligate  generation,  for 
which  reason  this  great  calamity  befel  them :  the  earth  gave  forth 
abundance  of  water,  great  showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  increased, 
and  the  sea  swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and 
all  men  perished  :  Deucalion  alone  was  left  for  a  second  generatkxi, 
on  account  of  his  prudence  and  piety ;  and  he  was  preserved  in  this 
manner ;  he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  to  him  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and 
all  other  creatures  which  the  earth  maintains,  came  in  pairs :  he  re- 
ceived them  aU,  and  they  hurt  him  not ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
by  divine  insdnct  great  friendship  among  them,  and  they  sailed  all 
together  in  the  same  ark,  as  long  as  the  water  prevailed.  At  the 
beginning  and  in  the  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have  received  this 

1  Cyril  contra  Jul.  lib.  i.  p.  8.  edit.  Spanhemii. 

S  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  iii.  p.  677.  torn.  ii.    Timsiis,  p.  S3.  t»m.  iii.  edit.  Serrtni. 
3  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Rhodomani.  <  Orid.  Metamor.  lib.  i. 

9  Plutarch,  de  Solertia  Animaliam,  p.  968.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Paris,  1634. 
e  Iliad,  zi.  38. 

7  Lacian  in  Timon,p.  59.    De  Saltatione,  p.  930.  torn.  L  et  de  Sjria  Dea.  pp. 
863, 883.  Um.  U.  edit,  fieaedisti. 
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account  from  the  Grecians,  90  that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  borrow- 
ing it  from  Scripture.^ 

The  orthodox  among  tlie  antient  Persians,  believed  a  deluge,  and 
that  it  was  universal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  earth,  oimilar 
traditions  have  prevailed  in  the  Elast  among  the  Hindoos,  Burmans, 
and  Chmese :  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the  Chinese  is  particularly 
worthy  of  note,  as  It  not  only  refers,  both  direcdy  and  indirectly,  to 
the  deluge  itself,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  it.  The  same  tradition  of  a 
genera]  flood  is  also  to  be  traced  among  the  antient  Groths  and  Druids, 
as  well  as  among  die  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  and  Nicara- 
guans;  to  whom  may  be  added  the  very  latelv  discovered  inhabitants 
of  Western  Caledonia,^  the  Otaheiteans  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  and  also  tlie  Sandwich  Islanders.^ 

From  diese  various  evidences  it  is  manifest,  that  the  heathens  were 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  universal 
delu^  ;  tliat  their  traditions  (though  largely  blended  with  fable)  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  Moses  ;  and  that  the  moral 
certainty  of  that  great  event  is  established  on  a  basis  sufficiendy  firm 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism.  Instead,  dierefore,  of  as- 
serting (as  it  has  recendy  been  asserted,  contrary  to  all  the  evidence 
furnished  by  natural  and  civil  history),  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  deluge  ever  took  place,  —  **  let 
the  ingenui^  of  unbelief  first  account  satisfactorily  for  this  universal 
agreement  of  the  pagan  world,  and  she  may  dien,  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  impeach  the  trudi  of  the  scriptural  narradve  of  the 
deluge.'*^ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies,  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  de- 
hue  has  been  objected  to,  as  an  improbable  event  contrary  to  matter 
offact  — 

1.  On  the  ground  that  the  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15, 16.)  could  not  contain 
all  the  animals  now  found  upon  the  earth,  together  with  the  proper 
provisions  for  them  during  the  time  of  the  deluge  :  but  this,  on  accu- 
rate computation,  has  been  proved  to  be  otherwise  f  so  that  what  was 

1  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  188—191. 

S  Hftnnin'fl  Journal  of  Voyagtra  and  Travels  in  Western  Caledonia,  abridged  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  zzvi.  p.  415. 

3  The  above  noticed  traditions  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hore  Mosai* 


ant'i 
tom\ 

■ntients;  an  abstract  of  his  system  is  given  in  the  Encyclopedias,  Britannica  and 
Perthnuds,  article  Deluge.  Dr.  Hales  has  concentrated  the  more  important  geo- 
kM^eal  fiusts  in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 337.  But  the  reader 
who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Howard's  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Mankind,  4to. ;  Mr.  Kirwan's  Memoirs,  in  the  Transactions  of'^the 
Ro]ral  Irish  Academy,  vols.  v.  vi.  and  viii. ;  to  Mr.  To>\msond*B. elaborate  work  on 
the  Character  of  Moses  as  an  Historian,  4to. ;  or  to  Mr.  Parkinson's  Organic  Re- 
mahis  of  a  Former  World,  4  vols.  4to. ;  and  especially  to  M.  Cuvier's  f^reat  work 
on  the  same  sul^ect,  of  which  Professor  Jameson  has  given  an  interestinff  abstract 
■t  the  end  of  Mr.  Kerr's  translation  of  Cuvior's  Kssay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
pp.  229  S67.  Some  very  acute  remarks  and  proofs  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge, 
■re  also  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Nares's  Bampton  lectures,  serm.  vi.  pp.  393.  et  acq. 

4  Faber's  Hore  Mosaice,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

5  The  dimenaions  of  the  ark  were  three  hnndrrd  cubits  in  length,  6iiy  in  brotdth. 
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thought  an  objection,  becomes  even  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  liistory. 

2.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  the  same  efiects,  it  is 
objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic  history,  (Gen.  ix.  13.)  to 
speak  of  the  rainbow  as  formed  after  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a 
covenant  then  made  ;  because,  as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the 
immutable  laws  of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
drops  of  falling  rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been 
occasionally  exliibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  the 
original  does  not  say  that  God  set  tlie  rainbow  in  the  clouds.  The 
word  translated,  /  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloudy  may  be  (as  indeed  it 
ought  to  be)  rendered,  witli  great  propriety,  /  do  appoint  my  bow  in 
the  doudy  to  be  a  sign  or  token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth ;  and  a  fit  sign  it  certainly  was,  because  tlie  patriarch  knew 
that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rainbow,  but  when  there  is 
sunshine  as  well  as  rain."  "  What  purpose  tlien  was  served  by  the 
rainbow  ?  The  very  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred 
historian,  when  he  represents  God  as  saying,  Tnis  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant,  which  I  will  make  between  me  and  you,  and  every  litfing 
creature  thai  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  generations  ;  for  natural 
and  inanimate  objects,  — such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of  stones,  —  were 
considered  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of  witnesses,  in  the  contracts 
of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  remote  antiquity.  Of  this  we  have 
several  instances  in  the  books  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  but  surely  not 
one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the  rainbow.  Noah  and  his  sons  un- 
doubtedly knew,  —  either  by  tlie  science  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
or  by  the  immediate  teaching  of  God,  —  that  the  rainbow  is  a  phy- 
sical proof,  as  long  as  it  is  seen,  that  a  general  deluge  is  not  to  be 
dreaaed  :  and  therefore,  if  their  minds,  filled  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment at  what  tliey  had  escaped,  should  ever  have  become  fearfulK- 
apprehensive  of  a  future  deluge,  the  sight  of  the  bow  would  immedi- 
ately dissipate  their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah  and  Iiis  sons,  which 
taught  them  the  physical  connection  of  tlie  sign,  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied, was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  when  their 
descendants  were  scattered  in  small  tribes  over  the  face  of  the  whole 


and  thirty  in  height ;  and  it  consisted  of  three  stories  or  floors.  Reckoning  the 
cubit  at  eighteen  inches^  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark  to  have  been  of  the  burthen 
of  42,413  tons.  ^*  A  first  rate  man  of  war  is  between  2,200  and  2,300  tons :  and 
consequently,  the  ark  had  the  capacitj  or  stowage  of  eighteen  of  such  ships,  the 
largest  in  present  uae,  and  might  carry  20,000  men,  with  provisions  for  six  BMntha, 
besides  the  weight  of  1,800  cannons,  and  of  all  military  stores.  Can  we  tUmbt  qf 
its  htinj^  suJfu:Unt  to  contain  eight  persons^  avd  about  ttto  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pair  cf  four-footed  animals  ;  a  number  to  which,  according  to  M.  Buffon, 
all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced^  together  with  all  the  subeii^nce 
necessary  for  a  twelvemonth  V  To  these  are  to  be  added  all  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water.  Dr.  Halos's  Analysis  of 
Chronoloffpr,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  Other  calculations  have  been  made,  to  show  that  the 
ark  was  (^sufficient  capacity  for  all  the  pmrposes  for  which  it  was  desiffned ;  but  as 
they  are  largtr  than  that  above  given,  they  are  here  designedly  omitted.  See,  how- 
ever, Bp.  mlkins*8  Essay  towaras  a  Real  Character  and  a  Phuoeophical  Langaaffe, 
part  u.  c.  6.  %  6.  pp.  162—168.  Calmet's,  Robinson's,  or  Joneses  Dictionaries  ofUie 
Bible,  article  Ark,  and  Taylor's  Scripture  Illiutrated,  Expository  Index,  p.  18. 
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earth :  but  the  remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  well  as  some  confused 
notions  of  the  rainbow  being  a  kind  of  information  from  the  gods  to 
men,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradition  among  all  nations : 
and  thousands  of  pious  Chrisdans,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
phy^cal  causes  of  the  rainbow,  consider  it  at  tliis  day  as  a  token,  and 
even  a  pledge  (as  in  truth  it  is),  that  ttie  earth  will  not  again  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  deluge."' 

3.  In  order  to  invalidate  the  Mosaic  history,  it  has  been  contended, 
that  if  aU  mankind  sprung  from  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  tlie  origin  of  the  blades^  if 
the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  white.  But  this  difference  in  colour 
does  not  invalidate  the  narrative  of  Moses  :  for  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  local  circumstances  of  air,  wa- 
ter, food,  customs,  &c.  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dissimilarity 
which  is  discovered  in  the  appearance  of  different  nations.  If  dog$^ 
taken  to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shaggy  ;  and  if  sheep^  transported  to 
the  torrid  zone,  exchange  their  wool  for  hair,  why  may  not  the  human 
species  gradually  partake  of  the  influence  of  climate  ?  as  experience 
allows  that  it  does.' 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  In  all  climates.  *'  Man,"  says  an 
eaaaeoX  naturaUst,^  who  was  bv  no  meaas  a  bigot  in  favour  of  the 
Scripture  history,  "  though  white  in  Europe,  black  in  Africa,  yellow 
in  Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the  same  animal,  tinged  only  with 
the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where  the  heat  is  excessive,  as  in  Guinea 
and  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly  black  ;  where  less  excessive, 
as  in  AbjTssinia,  the  people  are  less  black  ;  wliere  it  is  more  tempe- 
rate, as  m  Barbary  and  Arabia,  they  are  brown  ;  and  where  mild,  as 
m  Europe  and  in  Lesser  Asia,  they  are  fair."  In  further  corrobora- 
tion of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  human  complexion,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  is  a  cobny  of  Jews,  who  have  been  settled  at  Co- 
chin on  the  Malabar  coast  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  they 
have  lost  the  memory.  Tliough  originally  a  fair  people  from  Pales- 
tine, and  from  their  customs  preserving  themselves  unmixed,  they  are 
now  become  as  black  as  the  other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  Benin,  or  Angola.  At 
Ceykm  also,  the  Portuguese,  who  setded  there  only  a  few  centuries 
.  ago>  are  become  blacker  than  the  natives :  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
setded  near  the  Mundingoes,  about  three  hundred  years  since,  differ 

t  Bp.  Olei^'s  edition  of  StackhooBe's  History  of  the  Bible,  toI.  i.  p. '204,  note. 

a  Tbe  testimony  of  M.  De  Pa^,  who  himself  experienced  tliis  change,  is  par< 
tieoUriy  worthy  of  notice.  In  his  travels  roond  the  world,  daring  the  year  17b7 — 
ITTly  speaking  of  his  passage  over  the  Great  Desert,  he  says,  —  '*  The  tribes, 
whieh  neqaent  the  middle  of  the  desert,  have  locks  somewhat  crisped,  extremely 
ftM,  and  aiyproaching  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro.  My  ateny  during  the  short  pe- 
riod of  nqr  te«vels  in  those  regions,  became  more  dry  and  delteate  than  usualf  and 
reeeiving  little  nonrishment,  vom  a  checked  perspiration,  ahowed  a  disposition  to 
mssmms  the  mme  frizzled  and  wooUy  appearance  :  an  entire  fiulure  of  moisture. 
aod  the  ezcesnve  heat  of  climate  by  wnich  it  was  occasioned,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal eanses  of  those  symptoms ;  my  blood  was  become  extremely  dryland  my 
tiimfUxian  at  loigtk  dtfered  UuUfiom  that  of  a  Hindoo  or  Arabr-^  De  Pages' 
Tonim,  cited  in  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  276. 292. 

sCoantBuffim. 
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so  little  from  ttiem  as  to  be  called  negroes^  which  they  resent  as  a 
high  indignity. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  memorable  conclusion  of  the  indefatigable 
philosopher  above  cited,  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  mquiry  from 
a  great  number  of  the  best  attested  observations)  :  —  **  From  every 
circumstance  proof  may  be  obtained,  that  mankind  are  not  composed 
of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  originally  but  one  individual  species  of  men,  which,  after 
being  multiplied  and  difiiised  over  the  whole  surface  of  die  earth,  un- 
derwent various  changes,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  food  and  the  mode  of  living,  from  epidemical  disorders,  as 
also  from  the  intermixture,  varied  ad  infinitumj  of  individuals  more 
or  less  resembling  each  odier ;  diat  these  alterations  were  at  first  less 
considerable  and  confined  to  individuals ;  that  afterwards,  from  the 
continued  action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  general,  more 
sensible,  and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieues  of  the  species ;  and 
that  these  varieties  have  been  and  sdll  are  perpetuated  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  disorders  and  certain 
maladies  pass  from  parents  to  their  children."^ 

4.  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  islands,  in  which  mis- 
chievous terrestrial  animals  are  found,  has  also  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jecdon  against  die  universality  of  the  deluge,  and  consequendy  against 
the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  history.  But  modem  geographical  dis- 
coveries have  removed  the  weight  of  this  objection.  Trie  straits, 
which  divide  North  America  from  Tartary,  are  so  narrow  as  to  adroit 
a  very  easy  passage  from  one  continent  to  die  other ;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  might  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus, 
which  the  combined  influence  of  dme  and  the  waves  has  demolished. 
Tlie  resemblance  found  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  diat  passage  and  their  uncivilised  state  and  rude  ignorance  of  the 
arts,  prove  diem  to  have  had  one  common  origin.^  So  fulhr  con- 
vinced was  M.  Bufibn  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and  most 

important  discoveries  on  the  subject,^  that  he  declares  he  has  *^  no 

■        ■  ■  ■         '  *  111 

1  Buffbn's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  21)1.  (Keiirick*8  and  Murdoch's  translation.)  Dr. 
Hales  has  collected  a  number  of  rery  important  observations,  conlirminfp  the  abo^ 
remarks,  and  vindicatory  to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  in  his  Analysis  of  Cnronology, 
vol.  i.  pp.  358— 303.  See  also  Dr.  Mitchell's  Paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  xliii.  p.  102.  Prof  Zimmermann*s  *  Histoire  Geographique  de  THomme,* 
4to.  Bat  the  toUast  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  Tound  in  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  American  professor,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  entitled  an  '  Essay 
on  the  causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species,' 
^o.  London,  1769.  An  abstract  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  these  works  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  vol.  ix.  article  ComUxian.  The  descent  of  man- 
kind from  a  single  pair  is  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Somner  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Records  of  the  Creation,  vol.  i.  pp.  286— -317. 

ft  The  Esquimeaux  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  same  resemblance  is  a&o  found  to  sabsist  between  the  inhabitanlt 
of  the  north-east  (rf'Asia,  and  both  the  Americans  opposite  to  them,  and  all  the 
other  Americans  except  those  few  tribee,  which,  lOjM^her  with  the  Esquimeanr, 
appear  to  have  descended  from  the  Greenlaaders.    Robertson's  History  of  Amen- 

C&.  vol    U    DD    i§^\|.,^^Q 

3  Those  of  Captains  Cook  and  King.  The  latter  had  aao|iportanity  of  feeing,  «< 
tkB  satM  momentj  the  coatto  of  Aaia  and  Aaerica.  Coofcvikl  Kiiig't  Vojagoa* 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  244. 
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doubt,  independently  of  every  theological  consideration,  that  the  origin 
q(  the  Americans  is  the  same  witli  our  own."^ 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the  others, 
and  which  have  been  represented  by  ignorance  and  infidelity  as  vast 
continents,  are  by  the  most  recent  and  complete  researches,  reduced 
to  a  few  inconsiderable  islands  f  whose  inliabitants  were,  in  all  pro- 
bability, conveyed  to  their  present  settlements  from  islands^  adjacent 
to  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which  continent  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  woAd  (excepting  the  Esquimeaux  and  a  few  other  American 
tribes  that  are  evidently  descended  from  the  Greenlanders),  have 
migrated.  Nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with 
die  circumstances  of  their  migration,  when  we  consider  tliat  this  event 
probably  happened  at  no  great  distance  fit>m  the  time  when  our  own 
ancestors  set  out  from  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western  world, 
by  an  opposite  route  .^ 

Vn.  The  first  remarkable  occurrence  after  the  flood  was  the  at- 
tempt to  build  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1—4) ;  and  tliis  is  not 
omitted  in  pagan  records.  Berosus,  the  Chaldee  historian,  mentions 
it,  with  the  following  additional  circumstances,  that  it  was  erected  by 
giants,  who  waged  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  at  length  dis- 
persed, and  that  the  edifice  was  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  Ac- 
eording  to  Josephus,  tlie  building  of  this  tower  is  also  mentioned  by 
Hesticus,  and  by  one  of  the  antient  sybils,^  and  also,  as  Eusebius 
informs  us,  by  Abydenus  and  Eupolemus.^  The  tower  of  Belus, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
repaired  by  Belus  II.,  king  of  Babylon,.  w1k>  is  frequently  confound- 
ed by  the  antient  historians  with  Belus  I.,  or  Nimrod.  That  it  was 
coostnicted  with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  Gen.  xi.  3.), 
k  attested  by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  and  other  heathen 
writors,  and  also  by  the  relations  of  modern  travellers,  who  have  de- 
scribed its  nuns.'' 

VUI.  The  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is 

1  Buffon**  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

'  New  Hollind;  though  very  considerable  in  size,  is  not  at  all  so  in  its  popula- 
tion.   It  was,  however^  known  in  part  before  the  other  islands  above  referred  to. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived  from  the 
Mala^.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook's  and  King's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxi. — 
ham.  4to.  and  also  pp.  116. 202. 

^  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bompton  Lectures,  p.  282.  Respecting  the  peopling  of  North 
America,  the  reader  may  consult  the  researches  of  Dr.  Robertson,  m  his  History 
of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1^5—49,  and  the  Abbe  Clavigpro,  in  his  History  of  Mexico, 
translated  by  Mr.  Cnllen,  vol.  ii.  dissertation  i.  There  are  also  some  valuable 
hints  on  the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians,  in  *  A  Discourse  on  the  Reli- 
l^n  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Histo- 
neal  Society,  by  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis,  D.  D.'  [Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  and 
lately  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  at 
New  York.]  8vo.  New  York,  1890. 

d  Joaephua,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  (al.  c  5.)  (  3. 

^  Eusebius,  do  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

"^  The  testimonies  above  noticed  are  given  at  length  bv  Mr.  Faber,  HoroB  Mo- 
MMicmj  vol.  I.  pp.  146—170.  See  also  Dr.  Hales's  Analvsis,  vol.  i.  pp.  350 — 355, 
and  Mr.  Rich  a  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  8vo.  1818 ;  and  particularly  Sir 
R.  K.  PortAT's  Travehi  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &x^.^  vol.  ii.  pp.  308—332.  where  thesv 
ruins  are  described  as  they  appeared  in  Novemt>er,  1818- 
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expressly  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  TacituSi 
Plmy,  and  Josephus ;  whose  accounts  mahily  agree  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative ;  and  their  reports,  concerning  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  are  confirmed  in  all  material  points  by  the  relations  of 
modern  travellers.* 

IX.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyhistor  from  Eupolemus  and  Melo 
(writers  more  antient  tlian  himself),  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Arta- 
panus,  and  other  antient  historians  cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius, 
make  express  and  honourable  mention  oi  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Joseph,  agreeing  with  the  accounts  of  Moses :  and  Josephus 
states  that  Hecataeus  wrote  a  book  concerning  Abraham,  which  was 
extant  in  his  time,  tliough  it  is  now  lost.' 

X.  That  Moses  was  not  a  mytliological  person  (as  has  recently 
been  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history),  but  a  real  character  and  an 
eminent  legislator,  we  have  already  shown  in  a  preceding  page.^ 
To  the  testimonies  there  adduced  we  may  add,  that  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  is  attested  by  Berosus,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Numenius,  Justin,  and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  testimonies 
of  Artapanus  and  Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Ac- 
cording to  Artapanus,  the  Heliopolitans  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea :  "  The  king  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as 
the  Jews  had  departed  from  his  country,  pursued  them  with  an 
immense  army,  bearing  along  with  him  the  consecrated  animals. 
But  Moses  having  by  the  divine  command  struck  the  waters  with 
his  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  afibrded  a  free  passage  to  the 
Israelites.  The  Eg}'ptians  attempted  to  follow  them,  when  fire 
suddenly  flashed  in  then*  faces,  and  the  sea,  returning  to  its  usual 
channel,  brought  an  universal  destruction  upon  their  army."^  A 
similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  particular,  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus,  as  subsisting  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  relates, 
that  among  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  natives  of  the  spot,  a  tradition  is 
given,  which  is  preserved  from  their  ancestors,  that  by  a  great  ebb 
of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of  the  gulph  became  dry,  disclosing 
its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the  opposite  shore.  But  the  bare 
earth  having  been  rendered  viable  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  tlie  tide  returning  in  its  strength  restored  the  passage  once 
more  to  its  former  condition."^  Nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try even  yet  extmct.     According  to  a  learned  and  respectable  mo- 

1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zix.  c.  98.  torn.  viii.  pp.  416 — 431.  edit.  Bipont.  Stnbo.  lib.  zvi. 
pp.  1087, 1088.  edit.  Oxon.  S<^us,  c.  26,  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  c.  6.  (al.  7.) 
rliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  16.  lib.  zzzv.  c.  15.  JoaepbuSi  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  Tiii. 
^  4.    Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 174. 

3  Joaephofl,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Eusebius,  Prsp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  17—83.  Tha 
passages  above  referred  to  are  ffiven  at  length  in  Mr.  Falwr'a  Hors  Mosaiee,  vol. 
1.  pp7l74— 186. 

^  See  p.  56.  supra. 

4  Eusebius,  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  27.  This  circumstance  (Mr.  Faber  remarks) 
of  the  Egyptians  being  struck  with  lightning,  as  well  as  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
waves,  is  mentioned  in  Psal.  Ixzvii.  1/.,  attmnigh  unnoticed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

5  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  c.  2^.  (vol.  iii.  p.  S79.  edit.  Bipont.) 
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dem  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  Corondel  and  its  neighbourhood  (oa 
the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Red  Sea)  to  this  day  preserve  tlie  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  tlie  Israelites }  which  event  is  further 
confirmed  by  tlie  Red  Sea  beinc  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographerSi 
the  "  sea  of  Kolzum^  tliat  is,  of  destruction."*  "  The  very  country 
indeed,  ivhere  tlie  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  bears  testimony  in 
Aome  degiee  to  die  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative.  Still  is  die 
scriptural  Etham  denominated  Etti;  the  wilderness  of  Shur^  the 
mountain  of  Sinai,  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still  known  by  the 
same  names  f  and  Marah,  Elath,  and  Midian  are  still  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  Tiie  grove  of  Elim  yet  remains ;  and  it$ 
twelve  fountains  have  neither  decreased  nor  diminished  in  numberi 
since  tlie  days  of  Moses."^ 

XI.  Further,  the  heathen  writers  borrowed  images  from  the  ac- 
counts communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  attributed  to  their  deities 
distinctions  similar  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Divine  Majesty, 
when  God  manifested  himself  to  the  world.  Thus,  both  poets  and 
historians  represented  the  heathen  deities  to  be  veiled  in  clouds,  as 
Jehovah  appeared. 

Many  of  their  religious  institutions  were  likewise  evidendy  derived 
from  the  Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the  observance 
of  stated  days,  particularly  of  the  sabbath,  among  the  Greeks  •id 
Romans,  and,  indeed,  among  almost  all  nations.  The  rite  of  circum- 
cisioiiy  which  was  appointed  by  God  as  a  sign  of  a  distinctive  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expressive  of  spiritual  purity,^ 
was  adopted  by  several  nations  not  descended  from  Uiat  patriarch,  as 
the  Egyptians,  Colchians,  and  others.^ 

There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  die  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans appear  to  have  borrowed  customs  from  the  Jews.  Thus 
Sobn,  conformably  to  the  Jewish  practice,  decreed  diat  the  time  of 

1  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Edinb. 
1808. 

■  Niebohr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  189.  191. 

'  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  189 — 191.  See  also  Huet's  Domonstratio  Evan^elica,  prop. 
iv.  vol.  i.  pp.  73— lo3.,  where  very  numerous  additional  collateral  testimonies  are 
given  to  tne  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writinffs. 

4  Compare  Gen.  zvii.  12.  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.Thil.  iii.  3. 

6  A  modem  opposer  of  the  Bible  has  afirmed,  contrary  to  all  history,  that  tha 
Jews  borrowed  the  rite  of  circumcision  firom  the  Egyptians.  From  an  obscure 
passage  in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  several  hundred  years  aftfr  Moses,  (and  who 
collected  his  information  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  extravagant  claims  to 
•ntiouity  have  l<mg  since  been  refuted),  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that 
the  Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  but  conjectures  are  not  proo&.  In- 
deed, so  little  dependence  can  be  puLced  on  the  historical  traditions  or  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  fidsehood  of  which  has  been  exposed  by  Sir  John  Marsham,  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from  the  Hebrews  or  Ishmaelites ; 
althoogh,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  way  in  which 
circumcision  became  established  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  practice  of  this  rite  among  tlie  llobrews  differed  very  considera- 
bly from  that  of  tne  Egyptians.  Among  the  former,  it  was  a  religious  ceremony 
performed  on  the  eighth  day  ailer  the  birth  of  the  male  child  ;  but  amon?  the  latter 
It  was  a  point  of  more  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  was  not  performed  imtil  the 
thirteenth  year,  and  then  upon  persons  of  both  sexes.  See  Marsham's  Chronicus 
Omon  iEgyptiacus,  and  Spencer,  de  Lcgibus  Hebrsorum. 
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the  sun  setting  on  the  mountains  should  be  deemed  the  last  hour  of 
tlie  day.  This  law  was  copied  into  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
and  observed  by  the  Romans ;  whose  laws  concerning  the  inheri- 
tance and  adoption  of  children,  retribution  in  punishment  of  cor- 
poreal injuries,  and  other  points,  seem  to  have  been  framed  on 
principles  sanctioned  by  Moses  :  and  traces  of  resemblance  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes,  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish  custom  of  orphan  girls  mar- 
rying their  next  of  kin,  also  obtained  among  the  heathens.  The 
appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoib,  of  the  produce  of  lands, 
and  of  other  diings,  to  religious  purposes,  is  mentioned  by  many 

Cagan  writers.  Lycurgus  distributed  the  possession  of  lands  by 
>t,  and  rendered  them  inalienable.  Those  feasts,  in  which  ser- 
vants were  put  on  an  equality  with  their  masters,  were  apparently 
borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  from  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  and  the 
reverence,  which  the  Jews  paid  to  the  state  of  the  moon,  also  influ- 
enced tlie  Lacedemonians,  who  arc  supposed  to  have  been  early 
connected  with  the  Jews ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  super- 
stition, ha\ing  delayed  the  march  of  tlieir  army  till  after  the  new 
moon,  were  dius  deprived  of  participating  in  the  honour  of  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Marathon,  as  they  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  it 
htild  taken  place.^ 

Tlie  preceding  statements  and  facts  are  surely  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  candid  inquirer,  that  tlie  principal  facts  related  in  the  books  of 
Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitary  testimony ;  but  that  they  are 
supported  by  the  concurrent  \-oice  of  all  nations.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  tliis  coincidence  be  accounted  for,  if  Moses  had  not  been 
a  real  jwrson,  and  if  ilie  events  recorded  by  him  had  not  actually 
occurred  ? 

XU.  ]Many  oilier  thins^s,  wliich  the  Old  Testament  relates  to 
have  happened,  subsequently  to  tlie  giving  of  die  law  until  the  Ba- 
b}*lonish  capti\ity,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writers.  A  few 
of  those  sliall  be  adduced; — Thus,  the  circumstance  of  J^phthah's 
di'voting  his  daughter,  pve  rise  to  the  story  of  Iphigenia  being 
sacrificed  by  her  iatlier  Agamemnon. — Tlie  story  of  Scylla  having 
cut  olf  the  pur))lo  lock  of  her  fadier  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  and 
given  it  to  his  oneiiiy,  Minos,  (widi  whom  he  was  then  at  war,)  and 
by  diat  moans  destroyed  both  him  and  his  kingdom,  —  was  in  all 
pn^ability  taken  from  the  histor}'  of  Sampson's  being  shaved. 
\\lwi\  Henxkuiis,  the  fadier  of  profane  bistorvy  tells  us,  from  the 
priests  of  Eg,vpt«  that  tlieir  tradiuons  had  informed  them,  that  in 
very  riMiioto  ages,  the  sun  had  four  times  departed  from  his  regular 
cour^to,  having  twice  set  where  he  ought  to  have  risen,  and  twice 
ristni  where  he  ought  to  have  set,  —  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  most 
Mugular  tradition,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  wliicli  relates,  '^  That  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of 
lioavon,  and  hastoii  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day ;"  and  the 

t  Dr.  Qnv'ii  ronn^cUon  liotween  Sacrad  and  Pro&ne  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  187 — 
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fact  related  in  the  history  of  Hezekiali,  "  tliat  tlie  sun  went  back 
ten  degrees  on  tlie  dial  of  Ahaz."  The  priests  of  Egypt  professed 
to  explain  tlie  revolutions  of  the  Nile,  the  fertility  oftheir  country, 
and  the  state  of  public  health,  by  tlie  influence  of  the  sun ;  and, 
therefore,  in  mentioning  the  unexampled  traditional  phenomena  al- 
luded to,  they  adverted  to  a  circumstance,  which  to  them  appeared 
as  remarkable  as  the  facts  themselves,  that  those  singular  deviations 
of  the  sun  from  his  course,  had  produced  no  sensible  effects  on  die 
state  of  the  river,  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  on  tlie  progress  of 
diseases,  or  on  deaths.  The  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  same  form  by  Joshua  and  Herodotus,  but  they  are  in  substance 
the  same  in  both  the  narratives.  And,  supposing  the  traditions  to 
have  been  founded  on  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they 
relate  to  the  same  events ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where 
so  much  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable 
deviations  from  the  course  of  ordinary  experience,  could  not  fail 
to  be  handed  down  through  many  ages.^  Eupolemus  and  Dius, 
as  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius,  mention  many  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances of  David  and  Solomon,  agreeing  ^ith  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history;^  and  Herodotus  has  a  remarkable  passage  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  in  which  he  mentions  Sennacherib  by  name.^  As  we 
advance  further  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  Scripture  accounts 
agree  with  the  profane  ones  rectified;  and  when  we  descend  still 
lower  to  the  sera  of  Nabonassar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
Persia,  who  are  posterior  to  this  sera,  and  are  recorded  in  rtolemy's 
canon  or  series  of  them^  we  find  the  agreement  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history  much  more  exact,  there  being  certain  criteria  in  profane 
history  for  fixing  tlie  facts  related  in  it.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
not  (Koly  the  direct  relations  of  the  historical  books^  but  also  the 
indirect  mention  of  things  in  tlie  prophecies,  correspond  with  the 
true  chronology ;  wliich  is  an  unquestionable  evidence  for  their  ge* 
nuineness  and  truth.  The  history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  throughout  distinct,  methodical,  and  consistent ;  while  profane 
history  is  utterly  deficient  in  the  first  ages,  and  full  of  fictions  in 
the  succeeding  ages ;  and  becomes  clear  and  precise  in  the  principal 
facts,  only  about  the  period  when  the  Old  Testament  history  ends : 
so  that  the  latter  corrects  and  regulate?  the  former,  and  renders  it 
intelligible  in  many  instances  which  must  otlierwise  be  given  up  as  ^ 

utterly  inexplicable.  How  then  can  we  suppose  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  not  to  be  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to 
be  made,  and  not  only  continue  undiscovered,  but  even  to  increase 
to  a  most  audacious  height  in  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the 
most  exact  accounts  of  time  ?  It  is  furtlier  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  same  nation,  who  may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one  year  from 

1  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  pp.  144, 145.  edit.  valliB. 

9  Eusebius.  Prsp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  30 — 34.  39 — il.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib. 
Tin.  c.  2. 
3  Lib.  ii.  c.  141.  It  is  noticed  again,  ?n/ra,  Appendi.T,  No.  III.  Sect.  VIL 
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the  creation  of  tlie  world  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  soon  as 
they  were  deprived  of  tlie  assistance  of  the  prophets,  became  the 
most  inaccurate  in  their  methods  of  keeping  time ;  there  being  no- 
thing more  erroneous  than  die  accounts  of  Josephus  and  the  modem 
Jews,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  tliat  of  Alexander  tlie  Great :  not- 
withstanding that  all  the  requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals. 
Whence  it  appears  tliat  tlie  exactness  of  the  sacred  history  was 
owing  to  divine  assistance.^  To  tlie  precedmg  considerations  and 
fsicts  we  may  add,  tliat  the  manners  of  tne  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  are  characterised  by  that  simplicity  and  plainness,  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both 
of  tliem  concur  to  prove  the  novelty  of  the  then  present  race,  and 
consequently  die  deluge. 

XIIL  Lastly,  tiie  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  confirmed  by  die  unanimous 
testimony  of  antient  writers,'  as  weU  as  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  travel- 
lers who  have  visited  that  coimtry.^  Its  present  reduced  and  misera- 
ble state,  therefore,  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection  which  the 
opposers  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the  Bible.  Were  Palestine 
to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated  as  formerly,  its  produce 
would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane  history,  we  may 
consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony  to  this  day,  id  all 
countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  their  antient  liistory,  that  is,  to 
the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Allow  this,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  see  how  they  should  still  persist  in  their  attachment  to  that 
religion,  those  laws,  and  those  predictions  which  so  manifesdy  con- 
demn them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  their  antient 
history, — that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may  answer  the  purposes  of 
infidelity,  and  tiieir  present  state  will  be  inexplicabUA 


^  2.  TESTIMONIES   OF   PROFANE    WRITERS   TO   THE     CREDIBILITT     OF 
•  TDE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

•         1.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes 
and  governors  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  —  II.  Testimonies  to 


1  T)ie  various  proofs  of  the  factff  abovo  Rtated  may  bo  seen  in  Dr.  Edwards  on 
Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  193 — ^223.  Sir  H.  M.  WeUwood's  DiBCoursea,  pp.  18,  11). 
Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIC. 

^  S  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jiid.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  ^  21.  lib.  xv.  c.  5.  (  1. ;  Do  Bell.  Jud.  lib. 
iii.  c.  3.  ^  2.  and  Hecutfeus  in  Josephus,  eoutr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  $  22. ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
lib.  v.  r.  17. ;  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  G. ;  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3. ',  and  Amraiano* 
Marcellinus,  lib.  xiv.  c.  2(>. 

3  Sec  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Maundrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  collected  in  Dr. 
Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  discourses  vi.  and  vii.    E^.  £.  D.  Clarke's  Travels, 

ti  ii.  pp.  520,  r>2l.  4to. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  283—285.  8vo.  edit.  See  also  Vol.  HI.  Part 

Chap.  il.  ^  IX.  infra. 

'  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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the  character  of  the  Jewish  Nation^  which  are  either  directly  mention^ 
ed  or  incidenidlly  alluded  to  therein.  —  III.  Similar  Testimonies  to 
the  character  of  Heathen  Nations.  —  IV.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  ad" 
versaries  to  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ. —  1.  Of  Josephus. — 

5.  Of  the  Talmuds.  —  V.  Testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ.  —  1.  Pontius  Pilate.  —  2.  Suetonius.  — 
3.    Tacitus.  —  4.  Pliny  the  younger.  —  5.  jEUus  Lampridius.  — 

6.  Cdsus.  —  7.  Porphyry.  —  8.  Julian.  —  9.  Mohammed.  —  Testimo* 
nies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  the  doctrines,  character j  innocency  of 
life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  tn  the  profession  of  their 
faith. —  1.  Tacitus,  confirmed  by  Suetonius,  Martial,  and  Juvenal* 

—  2.  Pliny  the  younger  and  Trajan.  —  3.  Celsus.  —  4.  Lucian.  — 
5.  Epictetus,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Gcden,  and  Porphyry.  —  6.  Julian* 

—  VI.  Refutation  of  the  objection  to  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture 
history,  which  has  been  raised  from  the  silence  of  profane  historians 
to  the  facts  therein  recorded.  —  That  silence  accounted  for,  by  the 
facts.  —  1.  That  many  of  their  books  are  lost.  —  2.  That  others  are 
defective.  —  3.  That  no  profane  historians  now  extant  take  notice  of 
all  occurrences  within  the  period  described  by  them.  —  4.  Reasons  why 
they  would  slight  the  facts  relating  to  Jesus  Christ  as  fabulous, 
"'^Result  of  the  preceding  facts  and  arguments.  —  No  history  in  the 
world  is  so  certain  as  thai  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Striking  as  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  and  truth  of  the 
facts  and  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  furnished  by  natural 
and  civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  verified  in  a 
manner  still  more  illustrious ;  these  books  being  written,  and  the  facts 
mentioned  in  them  being  transacted  during  the  times  of  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, and  the  succeeding  Caesars.  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  Lardner  has  collected,  from  profane  writers,  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant testinK)nies  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  *  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,'  and  also  in  Iiis  '  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies  ;'  from  which  elaborate  works  tlie  following  par- 
ticulars are  chiefly  abridged.  The  results  of  his  obser\'ations  maybe 
arranged  under  tlie  following  heads  ;  viz.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and 
Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes  and  governors  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament ;  —  Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Je\vish 
and  heathen  nations,  which  are  either  directly  mentioned  or  incidentally 
alluded  to  therein ;  —  Testimonies  of  Jewish  adversaries  to  the  name 
and  faith  of  Christ :  —  Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  relative  to  the  doctrines,  character, 
iraiocency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith. 

I.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of 
princes  and  governors  mentioned  in  the  JSTew  Testament.  —  Josephus 
and  various  heathen  writers  mention  Herod,  Archelaus,  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  other  persons,  whose  names  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
they  differ  but  litde  from  the  evangelical  historians,  concerning  their 
offices  and  characters. 

1.  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  born  at 
Bethlehem  of  Judaea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king  ;  and  Josephus 
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informs  us  that  a  prince  of  that  name  reigned  over  all  Judaea  for  thir- 
ty-seven years,  even  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Concerning  this  He- 
rod, Matthew  (ii.  1 — 16.)  relates,  that  he  commanded  all  tlie  male 
children  in  Betlilehem  and  its  immediate  vicinity  to  be  put  to  deatli ; 
because  he  had  heard,  that  in  that  place  was  born  one  who  was  to  be 
the  king  of  the  Jews.  To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  Christianity,  this  appears  almost  incredible  :  but  the  character 
of  Herod,  as  pourtrayed  by  Josepluis,  is  such  a  compound  of  ambi- 
tion, and  sanguinary  cruelty,  as  renders  the  evangelical  narrative  per^ 
fectly  credible.^  Herod  left  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Philip,  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According  to 
Josephus,  Herod  by  his  will  appointed  Archelaus  to  succeed  him  in 
Judaea,  with  the  title  of  king  ;  and  assigned  the  rest  of  liis  dominions 
to  Herod  Antipas  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  to  Philip  as  tetraroh  of 
Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries  :  and  according  to  the  nar- 
rative of  Luke  (iii.  1.),  tliese  two  princes  were  tetrarchs  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar. 

2.  Tlie  will  of  Herod,  however,  being  only  partially  confirmed  by 
Augustus,  Archelaus  was  appointed  ruler  over  Judaea  and  Idumca 
with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  the  regal  dignity  being  withheld  until  he 
should  deserve  it.  But  Archelaus  soon  assumed  the  tide  ;  and  Jose- 
phus, who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  limitation,  calls  him  tlie 
king  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  has  used  the  verb  reigning  with  re- 
ference to  die  duradon  of  his  government.  It  likewise  appears  bom 
the  Jewish  historian,  tliat  Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince. 
All  tliese  circumstances  attest  die  veracity  of  tlie  evangelist  Matthew, 
who  says,  (ii.  22.)  diat  when  Joseph  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign 
irt  JitdfCttj  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod^  he  was  afraid  to  go  thir- 
ther,  and  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Gallic,  which  were  under 
llie  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas. 

3.*  Luke  relates  (Acts  xii.  1 — 3.),  that  Herod  the  king  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church,  and  tliat  he  hUed  JameSj 
the  brotlicr  of  John,  with  the  sword,  and  becaxise  he  saw  that  it  pleas- 
ed the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  statement  is  also  confirmed  by  Josephus,  from  whom  we 
learn  tliat  this  Herod  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  tlie 
favour  of  the  emperors  Caligula  and  Claudius  had  raised  to  royal  dig- 
nity, and  to  whom  nearly  all  the  territories  tliat  had  been  possessed 
by  his  grandfather  were  gradually  restored.  He  w^s  also  exceeding- 
ly zealous  for  the  institutions  and  customs  of  tlie  Jews :  and'  this  zeal 
of  his  accounts  for  his  putting  James  to  death,  and  causing  Peter  to 
be  apprehended.  The  death  of  this  monarch  is  related  by  Luke  and 
Josephus  with  so  much  harmony,  diat,  if  the  latter  had  been  a  Chris^ 
tian,  one  would  have  certainly  believed  diat  he  intended,  to  wiite  a 
commentary  on  that  narrative.  This  haughty  monarch  had  deferred 
giving  an  audience  to  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  ambassadors,  who  had 

—   ■  ■--■  ^        ._ , — ■ — . _ ^^ — ■ .^ — ^— ^— ^ 

1  On  tho  slauffhter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  see  further  in  the  Appendix,  No. 
m.  Sect.  VII. 
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solicited  peace  with  him,  until  a  certain  day.^  And  upon  a  set  dat^ 
Herodf  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,^  and  made  an 
oration  unto  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying,  ^  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  God,  and  not  of  a  man.^"^  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  smote  him,^  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory. ^  And  he  was 
eaten  of  worms,''  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Acts  xii.  20 — ^23.)  Both 
historians  relate  the  fact,  as  to  the  chief  particulars,  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Luke  describes  the  pride  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
his  illness,  more  circumstantially  ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  addition 
which  is  recorded  by  Josephus :  —  a  proof  tliat  the  former  surpasses 
in  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  even  tliis  learned  historian  of  the 
Jews.^  Herod  had  three  daughters,  Bemice,  Mariamne,  and  Dru- 
silla ;  the  last  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  mar- 
ried to  Felix,  wIk)  was  appointed  governor  of  Judsea  on  tlic  death  of 
Herod.  ^ 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  this  Fe- 
lix was  an  oppressive,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical  govemor,  who  had 
persuaded  Drusilla  to  abandon  her  lawlul  husband,  Azizus,  king  of 
the  Emesenes,  and  to  live  witii  him.  It  was  not  unnatural  for  such  a 
man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come,  and  to  hope  that  the  apostle  would  have  given 
him  money  to  liberate  him,  (Acts  xxiv.  25,  2G.)^ 

5.  Luke  (Acts  xviii.  14^ — 16.)  gives  an  honourable  character  to 
Gallio  for  justice,  impartiality,  prudence,  and  mildness  of  disposition  : 

1  Jomphus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  ^  2.)  has  not  mentioned  this  particular  cir- 
ciiniBtance :  but  he  informs  us,  that  the  termination  of  the  kinff*B  life  succeeded  a 
ftftiTa]  which  had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Hence  we 
may  conceive  whv  Horod  deferred  to  receive  the  ambassadors  from  Tyre  and  Sidon 
until  that  particular  day,  viz.  that  he  might  show  himself  with  so  much  greater 
porno  to  the  people. 

5  Josephus  determines  this  day  expressly.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  shows, 
which  were  exhibited  at  Ciesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

3  Joeephus  says,  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  in 
ft  Tobe  or  nrment  made  wholly  of  silver  {vnXijv  tvivcafttvos  c|  apyvpw  vcveiir/fcvirv 
DAZAH)  of  most  wonderful  workmanship ;  and  that  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the 
nmng  sun  from  the  silver  gave  him  a  majectic  and  awful  appearance. 

4  ui  a  short  time  (says  Joeoplnis)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one  place 
and  one  from  another  (though  not  for  his  good),  that  *  he  was  a  God  :'  and  they 
mtreated  him  to  be  propitious  to  them,  saying,  *  Hitherto  we  have  reverenced  thee 
as  a  man,  but  henceforth  we  acknowledge  that  thou  art  exalted  above  mortal  na- 
ture.'* 

6  Josephus  has  here  inserted  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly  after, 
looking  up,  perceived  an  owl  sittiiijg  on  a  certain  cord  over  his  head,  which  he 
held  to  be  an  evil  omen.  The  fact  itself  he  thus  relates :  —  Immediately  after,  he 
was  seized  with  pains  in  his  bowels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very  first,  and  was 
carried  to  his  palace  ! ! 

^  The  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  viz.  Because  the  king  had  nei- 
ther reproved  his  flatterers,  uor  rejected  their  impious  adulation. 

7  Josephus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumstantially :  he  relates  that  He- 
rod died,  worn  out  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke  states  that  ke 
was  eaten  of  worms.  These  narratives  are  perfectly  consistent.  Luke  relates  the 
eauscj  Josephus  the  fffeet  of  his  disease  ;  on  the  nature  of  which  the  reader  may 
consult  Dr.  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  c.  5. 

^  Lees  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  314,  315. 

*  The  proofs  of  all  the  above  particulars  are  stated,  at  len^h,  by  Dr.  Lardner  in 
hifCredioility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  —  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
11—31.  8to.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  0—20.  llo. 
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and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  Gallio's  brotlier,  tlie  celebrated  phi- 
losopher Seneca,  who  represents  him  as  a  man  of  great  wit  and  good 
sense,  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition,  and  of  much  generosity  and 
virtue.^  Gallic  is  styled  by  tlie  evangelical  historian,  in  our  transla- 
tion, the  deputy  J  but  in  the  original  Greek,  tlie  proconsul  of  Achaia.* 
The  accuracy  of  Luke,  in  this  instance,  is  very  remarkable.  In  the 
partition  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  were  assigned  to  tlie  people  and  senate  of  Rome ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were  at  tlieir  own  request  transferred  to  tlie 
emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  (a.  u.  c.  797.  a.  d.  44.)  tliey 
were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  after  which  time  proconsuls  were 
sent  into  this  country'.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio,  a.  d.  52  or 
63,  consequently  he  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as  Luke  expressly 
terms  him.  There  is  likewise  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  name  oi 
the  province  of  which  Gallio  was  proconsul.  The  country  subject  to 
him  was  all  Greece  ;  but  tlie  proper  name  of  the  province  among  the 
Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears  from  various  passages  of  the  Ro- 
man historians,  and  especially  from  die  testimony  of  die  Greek  geo- 
grapher PausJmias,  which  are  given  at  lengtli  by  Dr.  Lardner.^ 

II.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testhnonies  to  die  credibih- 
ty  of  die  New  Testament  history,  is  the  agreement  between  die  evan- 
gelical historians  and  profane  writers,  relative  to  die  Sects^  Morals^ 
and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1 .  Thus,  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  diey  enjoyed  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  refigion,  widi  die  power  of  accusing  and  prosecuting, 
but  not  of  putdng  any  man  to  death.  Li  consequence  of  this  power, 
they  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus ;  and  when  he  commanded 
them  to  take  him  and  crucify  him,  they  said  We  have  no  power  to 
put  any  man  to  deaths  (John  xviii.  31.) 

2.  Further,  it  appears  from  Pliilo,  Josephus,  and  odier  writers, 
that  die  Jews  were  cGspersed  into  many  countries,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  :  and  Luke  tells  us,  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposdcs,  that  Paul  preached  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  at  Antiocb, 
Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Adiens,  Ephesus,  and  Rome. 

3.  The  accounts,  related  by  the  Evangelists,  of  the  sects  of  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Herod ians,  as  well  as  of  die  depravity  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  die  dme  of  Christ,  and  of  the  andpadiy  that  subsist- 
ed between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  are  all  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treadng  prisoners,  and  cnicifybg 
criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  corroborated  by  the 
tesUmonies  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  who  have  inciden- 

1  "  Solebara  tibi  dicere,  Gallione m  fratrem  meum  (quem  nemo  non  panim  amat, 
etiain  qui  aiuare  plus  non  potest,)  alia  vitia  non  notwe,  hoc  etianrif  (i.  e.  adulationem) 
CMlisBc.  —  Nemo  enini  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus.  —  Hoo 
quoqiic  loco  hianditiis  tuis  restitit,  ut  cxclamarea  invenisse  te  inexpugnabilem  vinim 
advcrsu?  insidias,  quas  nemo  non  in  sinum  recipit."  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  Natural. 
Qutpst.  lib.  iv.  in  prici*.  op.  turn.  iv.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont. 

2  raXXiwi'oc  ANernATETONTOZ  rrii  Axa<as.     Acts  xviii.  12. 

3  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  cliap.  i.  $  xii. — Works,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 8vo.  or 
vol.  i.  p.  20.  4to. 
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taDy  mentioned  it.^  According  to  Luke's  narrative,  (Acts  ix.  36.) 
the  person  whom  Peter  raised  from  tlie  dead  at  Joppa,  was  named 
Tabitha  or  Dorcas :  and  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  this  name  was 
at  that  time  in  common  iise.^  The  same  evangelist  relates,  that  there 
was  a  great  famine  throughout  the  land  of  Judsa  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  (Acts  xi.  28,  29.) :  Josephus  also  mentions  this 
calamity,  which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  but  raged  chief- 
ly in  the  two  following  years  ;  and  says,  that  many  persons  died  for 
want  of  means  to  procure  food.' 

4.  When  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar 
which  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  him,  the  Roman 
chiliarch,  according  to  the  relation  of  Luke,  (Acts  xxi.  38.)  asked 
him  — Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian^  which  before  these  days  (or  a 
short  time  since)  modest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wuder^ 
nessfour  thousand  men,  that  were  murderers^  Josephus  has  record- 
ed at  length  the  transactions  here  incidentally  mentioned.  During 
the  government  of  Felix,  and  consequently  at  the  time  alluded  to  by 
Luke,  an  Egyptian,  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  led  into  the  wil- 
derness several  thousand  men,  and  marched  against  Jerusalem,  pro- 
mising that  the  walls  should  fall  down  at  liis  command.  But  Felix 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  a  strong  force,  and  attacked  the  impos- 
tor, who  escaped  with  only  a  smaU  part  of  liis  army.  There  is  a  re- 
markable agreement  between  the  chiliarch  or  chief  captain  in  the 
Acts  and  Josephus.  The  former  says,  Art  thou  not  that  Egyp- 
tian ?  Josephus  has  no  where  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man,  but 
calls  him  the  Egyptian^  and  the  ^GYvriKJi  false  proph^t.^ 

5.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  the  sacred  historian  "  speaks  of  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem,  belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  Ai/Se^ivoi," 
(in  our  version  rendered  Libertines)  "  a  term  which  is  evidendy  the 
same  with  the  Latin  lAbertini.  Now,  whatever  meaning  we  affix  to 
this  word,  (for  it  is  variously  explained)  —  whether  we  understand 
emancipated  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  emancipated  slaves,  —  they  must 
have  been  the  slaves  or  the  sons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters  :  other- 
wise the  Latin  word,  Libertinij  would  not  apply  to  them.  That 
ansong  persons  of  this  description  there  were  many  at  Rome,  who 
professed  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  slaves  of  Jewish  origin,  or 
proselytes  after  manumission,  is  nothing  ve^  extraordinary.  But 
that  they  should  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a 
synagogue  in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least 
to  be  more  than  might  be  expected.  Some  commentators,  therefore, 
have  suj^osed  that  the  term  in  question,  instead  of  denoting  eman- 
cipated Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons,  was  an  adjective 

1  The  ahove  noticed  partioulara  are  illustrated  if\fra,  Vol.  III.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
treated  them  at  full  length  in  his  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chapters  ii. — ^z.  V^orks, 
ro\.  I  pp.  33—237.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  20—130.  4to. 

9  Ottii  Spicileiriam  ex  Josepho  ad  Novi  Testamenti  illustrationem,  pp.  278, 279. 
8to.  Log.  Bari?41.  *^  » *v        » 

3  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xz.  c.  2.  fine,  and  c.  5.  $  2. 

4  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  Worki,  vol.  i.  pp.  414—419. 
8¥o. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  22i-228. 
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belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district ;  while  others  on  mere 
conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself.  But  the  whole 
difficulty  is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  "  Annals 
of  Tacitus;"^  from  wnich  it  appears  that  the  persons,  whom  that 
historian  describes  as  being  libertini  generis^  and  infected  (as  he  calls 
it)  with  foreign, — that  is,  with  Jewish,  —  superstition,  were  so  nu- 
merous in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  four  thousand  of 
them,  who  were  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  them  were  ordered,  either  to  renounce 
their  religion,  or  to  depart  from  Italy  before  a  day  appointed.  This 
statement  of  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius,^  who  relates  that 
Tiberius  disposied  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews  then  at  Rome 
(under  pretence  of  their  serving  in  the  wars),  in  provinces  of  an  un- 
healthy climate ;  and  that  he  banished  from  the  city  all  the  rest  of 
that  nation,  or  proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penally  of  being  con- 
demned to  slavery  for  life,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  commands. 
We  can  now  therefore  account  for  tlie  number  of  Liberdni  in  Judaea, 
at  the  period  of  which  Luke  was  speaking,  which  was  about  fifteen 
years  after  their  banishment  from  Italy. 

ni.  The  Characters  of  the  Heathen  Nations,  which  are  incident- 
ally introduced  into  the  New  Testament,  are  equally  corroborated  by 
tlie  testimonies  of  profane  writers. 

The  diligent  investigation  and  pursuit  of  wisdom  formed  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Paul  declares,  —  tlie  Greeks 
seek  after  unsdonij  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  ;  and  tliis  account  of  them  is  amply 
attested  by  all  the  authors  of  those  times,  who  lake  notice  of  their 
avidity  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  to 
multiply  unnecessary  evidence,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus,  which  most  strongly  corroborates  Paul's  cha- 
racter of  them.  He  says,  tliat  tlie  Peloponnesians  "  affirm,  that 
Anacharsis  was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  into  Greece,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  science  :  and  they  add,  that, 
at  his  return,  he  informed  his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of  Greece 
were  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits^  except  the  Lacedemonians.^^  To 
this  general  character  of  the  Greeks,  tliere  are  many  allusions  in 
tlie  writings  of  Paul.  He  informs  us,  that  they  regarded  the 
Clu*istian  doctrine  with  sovereign  contempt,  as  foolishness^  because 
it  was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of  words,  and  with  the  figures 
and  flowers  of  a  vain  and  sliowy  rhetoric :  and  he  urges  this  very 
circumstance  as  a  signal  proof  of  tlie  divine  trutli  and  authority  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  it  made  a  rapid  and  triumphant  progress 
in  the  world,  and  even  among  tliis  very  refined  and  philosophical 
people,  though  totaUy  divested  of  all  those  studied  decorations,  witli 
which  dieir  several  schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  industriously 
embellished.  Thus,  he  tells  tlie  Corinthians  that  when  he  first 
published  the  Gospel  among  them,  he  studied  not  to  ornament  it  by 


1  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lecturei,  part  VI.  p.  70. 
3  In  Tiberio,  c.  36.         3  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  77.  torn.  i.  p. 
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elegance  of  diction;  or  by  the  display  of  superior  wisdom ;  for  it  was 
his  fixed  determination  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion ;  that  he  ap- 
peared among  tiiem  in  tremour  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  artless,  and 
undisguised  manner ;  and  that  his  public  discourses  did  not  recom- 
mend themselves  by  any  elaborate  persuasive  arts  of  human  erudi- 
tion, but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by  miracles ; 
so  that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did  not  stand  in 
learned  arguments  philosopliically  expressed,  but  in  the  power  of 
God.i 

With  regard  to  the  Athenians  m  particular,  St.  Paul  represents 
them  as  very  devout,  greatly  addicted  ta  religious  practices,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  worsliip  of  the  multiplicity  of  deities  which  they 
bad  received :  and  he  takes  notice  that  their  city  was  full  of  idok. 
(Acts  xvii.  22,  23.)  To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the 
Athenian  character,  all  antiquity  bears  testimony;  and  that  they 
adopted  the  gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into  their  capital  all  the 
divinities  of  the  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encumbered 
with  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a  god 
dian  a  man.®  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St.  Luke,  — 
diat  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  in  their  dty^  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  dse^  but  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  things  (Acts 
xvii.  21.) — is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Demostiienes,^  who  de- 
scribes them  as  loitering  about  and  inquiring  in  the  places  of  public 
resort,  if  there  be  any  news }  lamblichus  passes  a  similar  censure 
upon  the  Greeks  in  general.^ 

The  general  character  of  tlie  Cretans,  noticed  in  Paul's  epistle  to 
Titus,  b  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  The  apostle, 
writiug  to  Titus,  who  had  been  left  m  Crete  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  complains  of  many  disorderly 
men  there,  —  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers^  who  svb^ 
vert  whole  houses  (or  families),  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not^ 

1  1  Cor.  ii.  1—5. 

8  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

^  The  pasflojre  of  Demosthones  above  alluded  to,  occurs  in  his  first  oration  against 
Philip  king  oflVIacedon,  and  is  noticed  by  Longinus  (sect.  18.^  as  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  use  of  interrogations  in  the  sublime.  —  "  Is  it/'  says  the  orator  ;  —  "Is  it 
your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the 
other f  *  What  k»:w5  ?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  ruw,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon 
should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece  ?"  —  (Oratores  Gneci,  a 
Reiske,  tom.  i.  p.  4^.)  Towards  the  close  of  Demoethenes's  oration  on  Philip's 
Letter  to  the  Athenians,  the  orator,  speaking  of  the  successes  of  Philip,  has  the 
following  paspago  :  —  ^'  How  is  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  arms  had  sucn  superior 
fortune  ?  This  is  the  cause  (for  I  will  speak  with  undaunted  freedom,^  he  takes 
the  field  himself;  endures  its  toils,  and  snares  its  dangers ;  no  favourable  incident 
escapes  him.  While  we  (for  the  tnith  must  not  bo  concealed),  are  confined  within 
our  walls  in  perfect  inactivity,  delaying,  and  voting,  and  inquiring  in  the  public 
flares,  whether  there  is  any  thing  ifEw  P  Can  any  thing  better  deserve  the  name 
of  Tutp,  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  insult  Athens  ?"  —  (ibid.  pp.  156,  157.) 
The  modem  Athenians  are  not  less  inquisitive  than  their  ancestors.  See  an  in- 
•tance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

4  They  are,  says  this  philosopher,  greatly  addicted  to  novelty,  perpetualljT  run- 
ning about,  from  one  place  to  another,  in  pursuit  of  it,  —  unstable,  and  without 
ballast.    lamblichus.  I>e  Afysteriis,  Sect.  vii.  ^  r>. 
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far  filthy  lucre*s  sake^  (Tit.  i.  10,  11.) ;  and  he  quotes  the  following 
verse  from  one  of  themselves^  a  prophet  of  their  own^  viz.  Epimeni- 
des,  who  was  a  Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  antients 
termed  XPH2M0I  or  oracles^ 

Tlie  general  import  of  wliich  passage  is,  that  the  Cretans  were  a  foist 
people  ;  and  united  in  their  character  the  ferocity  of  the  leild  beast j 
with  the  luxury  of  the  domesticated  one.  The  circumstance  of  Paul's 
styling  Epimenides  ^prophet  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  of  the 
words  poet  and  prophet  being  often  used  promiscuously  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  —  probably  because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspir- 
ed, and  were  by  some  believed  to  be  so.  The  apostle  adds,  that 
the  testimony  of  Epimenides  is  but  too  true,  —  this  witness  is  true. 
How  true  the  first  part  of  it  is,  with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying, 
die  following  facts  will  attest.  From  the  time  of  Homer,  the  island 
of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many  authors  affirm, 
tliat  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infamous  for  their  violation  of 
truth ;  and  at  length  their  falsehood  became  so  notorious,  that  K^i^siv, 
to  cretise^  or  imitate  the  Cretans,  was  a  proverbial  expression  among 
the  antients,  for  lying. 

IV.  The  testimonies  furnished  by  Jewish  adversaries  to  the 
name  and  faidi  of  Christ,  are  further  corroborations  of  the  New 
Testament. 

1.  Thus  Josephus,  — -  in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  which 
the  opposers  of  Christiani^  (unable  to  resist  its  force)  have,  contrary 
to  all  evidence,  affirmed  to  be  spurious,  —  bears  the  following  tes- 
timony to  the  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.* 
After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate,  which  the 
latter  had  quelled,  he  says :  —  "  Now  there  was  about  this  time  Je- 
sus, a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man  :  for  he  performed 
many  wonderful  works.  He  was  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  received 
the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  many  of  the  Jews, 
and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ.  *0  Xfitfro^ 
ouro^  i}v)  —  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  insdgation  of  the  principal  men 
among  us,  had  condemned  liim  to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved 
him  from  the  first,  did  not  cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appear- 
ed to  them  alive  again,  on  the  third  day ;  the  di\ine  prophets  having 
foretold  these  and  ten  tliousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning 
liim.  And  the  tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  sub- 
sists to  tliis  time." 

2.  The  Talmuds,^  though  blended   with    much  falsehood,  and 

1  Epimenides,  apad  Fabricii  Bibliotlicc.  Greec.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  $  3.  liarwood'i  In- 
troduction to  tlie  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71.  Dodd's  Translation  of  Callima- 
chns's  Hymns,  p.  3.  note,  where  it  is  shown  that  Paul  did  not  cite  Callimacbus,  as 
some  learned  men  have  thoug-ht ;  and  some  additional  testimonies,  from  clasne 
authors,  arc  produced,  for  the  bad  character  of  the  anticnt  Cretans. 

S  Josephus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §  3.  That  the  passage  referred  to  if  genu- 
ine,  see  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  VII.  ^  III.  2. 

3  The  Talmuds  are  two  in  number,  and  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  Mishna  and 
the  Gemaru.  —  The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions,  which  ware  com- 
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malicious  insinuations  against  Jesus  Christ,  refer  to  his  nativity,  relate, 
his  journey  into  £g}'pt,  and  do  not  deny  that  he  performed  numerous 
eminent  miracles.  But  they  absurdly  ascribe  them  to  his  having  ac- 
quired the  right  pronunciation  of  the  Shemmaphoresh,  or  the  inedible 
name  of  God,  which  (tliey  say)  he  clandestinely  stole  out  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  or  they  impute  it  to  die  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt  in  Egypt, 
(whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  inserted  them  in 
his  flesh,)  and  exercised  with  greater  dexterity  than  any  other  impos- 
tor ever  did  ! ! !  They  call  him  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Eli,^  whose  son  he  was  widiout  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband.  After  this,  tliey  say,  he  fled  into  Egj'pt,  and  there  learned 
those  magic  arts,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his  miracles. 
Again,  they  own  two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  him, 
and  declare  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  Passover. 
Mention  is  also  made  in  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of 
Matthew,  Thaddxus,  and  Bauni,  the  name  of  him  who  was  afterwards 
called  Nicodemus,  and  of  wlK)m,  as  a  very  great,  and  good,  and  pious 
mler,  much  is  related  in  these  books.  In  one  of  them  Eliezer  tells 
his  friend  Akiba,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, in  Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee  :  who  gave  him  the  interpretation 
of  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  had  received  from  Je- 
sus, and  with  which  Eliezer  was  at  that  time  pleased.  That  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of 
healing,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews;  who 
eive  an  instance  of  it  in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Levi,  who  being  in  great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came  and  would 
have  cured  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  power  is  again  acknow- 
ledged in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama,  grandson  of  Ishmael,  who  was 
dying  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the  same  who  had  the 
conference  with  Eliezer,  came  and  offered  to  cure  the  young  man, 
but  the  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much  later  work  of 
the  Jews  (the  Toledoth  Jesu),  and  that  the  most  virulent  of  J^  the 
invectives  against  Jesus,  his  power  of  raising  from  the  dead,  ahcTheal- 
mg  leprous  persons,  is  repeatedly  acknowledged.^  Further,  it  ap- 
pears mm  the  Tahnuds,  tiiat  Christ  was  put  to  death  on  the  evening 
of  the  passover,  and  that  a  crier  preceded  him  for  forty  days,  pro- 
claiming, ^  This  man  comes  forth  to  be  stoned,  because  he  dealt  in 

ihxtted  to  writing  by  Rabbi  Jehudah,  sumamed  Hakkadosh  or  the  Hofyj  about  tKe 
middle  of  the  second  century.  On  this  there  are  extant,  two  commentaries,  by  the 
Jews,  called  Gemara,  i.  e.  perfection ;  Tiz.  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  compiled 
in  the  tliird  or  fourth  century,  and  that  of  Babylon  compiled  in  the  sixth  century. 
When  the  Mishna  or  text,  and  the  Gemara  or  commentary,  accompany  each  other, 
they  are  called  the  Talmud  ;  and  accordingly  as  the  Jerusalem  or  Babjrlonish  com- 
mentary accompanies  the  Mishna,  it  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Babylonish  Talmud. 
See  a  roll  account  of  them  infra  ^  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chapter  VII.  $  U. 

1  But  this  is  an  error,  for  it  was  Joseph  her  husband  who  was  the  son  of  Eli.  See 
WagenseU's  Annotations  on  the  Toledoth  Jesu,  and  Schoettgenius's  Hor0  Talmu- 
diefl»,  vol.  ii.  p.  702. 

S  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpens  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  taken  from  the 
concessions  of  the  most  antient  adversaries,  pp.  40—48.  (London,  1755,  8vo.)  In 
tlie  notes,  he  has  given  the  passages  from  the  Talmudiral  writers  at  length,  iii  He- 
brew and  English 
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sorcery,  and  persuaded  and  seduced  Israel.'  But  the  tahnudical 
acknowledgments  of  the  miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  6f  his  suffer- 
ing as  a  malefactor,  are  blended  with  most  virulent  aspersions  of  his 
character,  of  liis  mother  Mary,  and  also  of  tlie  Christians.^  The 
falsehood  of  these  assertions  has  been  well  exposed  by  professor  Ver- 
net.^  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  the  testimony  of  tlie  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

V.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heatlien  adversaries  to  Christianity 
less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  tlian  diose  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages :  these  may  be  arranged  under  two  classes,  viz.  1 .  Tesdmonies 
to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  2.  Testimonies  relative 
to  the  Christians. 

1*    Testimonies  to  the.  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(1.)  Pontius  Pilate. — The  antient  Romans  were  particularly 
careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  remarkable  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  city  ;  and  this  was  done  eidier  in  their  Acts  of  the  Se- 
nate, {Ada  Senatis,)  or  in  the  Daily  Acts  of  the  people  (Acta  Di- 
uma  Populi,)  which  were  diligently  made  and  kept  at  Rome.^  In 
like  manner,  it  was  customary  for  the  governors  of  provmces  to  send 
to  the  emperor  an  account  of  remarkable  transactions  that  occurred  in 
the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  preserved  as  the  acts  of 
their  respective  governments.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  Pilate 
kept  memoirs  oi  the  Jewish  a^irs  during  his  procuratorship,  which 
were  therefore  called  Acta  Pilati.  Referring  to  diis  usage,  Eusebius 
says  :  "  Our  Saviour's  resurrection  being  much  talked  oi  throughout 
Palestine,  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  likewise  of  his  mira- 
cles, of  which  he  had  heard  ;  and  diat,  being  raised  up  after  he  had 
been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by  many  to  be  a  god."^ 
These  accounts  were  never  published  for  general  perusal,  but  were 
deposited  among  tlie  archives  of  the  empire,  where  they  served  as  a 
fiind  of  information  to  historians.  Hence  wc  find,  long  before  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  dieir  disputes  with 
the  Gentiles,  appealed  to  these  acts  of  Pilate,  as  to  most  imdoubted 
testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology  for  the  Chris- 
tians, wliich  was  presented  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  'and  the 
Senate  of  Rome,  about  the  year  140,  having  mentioned  the  cnicifix- 
ion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  adds :  — 
**  And  that  these  things  were  so  done,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts 
made  in  Hie  time  of  Pontius  Pjlate."  Afterwards,  in  the  same 
apology,  having  noticed  some  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  such  as  healing 
diseases  and  raising  die  dead,  he  says :  —  And  that  these  things  toerc 
done  by  him,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the  time  o/"  Pon- 
tius Pilate."* 


i 


1  Dr.  Lardner  8  Jcwinh  Teitiinoniee,  chap.  v.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  136 — 1G1 
8vo.  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  547 — 5<i0.  4to. 

9  In  hiH  Traits  do  la  v6rit«  de  la  Religion  Chrai^^miG,  torn.  x.  pp.  25,V-2(>4. 

3  S€«  a  further  account  of  these  .^cte,  in  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  18. 

4  Kuseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

^  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  prima,  pp.  05,  72.  edit.  Benedict. 
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The  learned  Tertiillian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  about  the 
year  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  his  ap|>earance  to  the  disciples,  and  ascension  into  heaven 
in  tlic  sight  of  the  same  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  hiin  to 
publish  tlie  Gospel  over  tlie  world,  dius  proceeds  :  —  ^^  Of  all  these 
thirds  relating  to  Christy  Pilate  himself  in  his  conscience  already  a 
Christian,  sent  an  account  to  Tiberius^  then  emperor."^  The 
same  writer,  in  the  same  Apology,  tlius  relates  tlie  proceedings  of 
Tiberius  on  receiving  this  information  :  —  "  There  was  an  antient  de- 
cree that  no  one  should  be  received  for  a  deity,  unless  he  was  first 
approved  by  tlie  senate.  Tiberius,  in  whose  time  the  Christian 
name"  (or  religion)  "  had  its  rise,  having  received  from  Palestine 
in  Syria  an  account  of  such  things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his" 
(Christ's)  ''  divinity,  proposed  to  die  Senate,  diat  he  should  be  en- 
rolled among  the  Roman  gods,  and  gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in 
favour  of  the  motion.  But  tlie  senate"  —  (without  wliose  consent 
no  deification  could  take  place)  —  "  rejected  it,  because  the  em|)eror 
Iiimself  had  declined  the  same  honour.  Nevertheless,  the  em|)cror 
persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  threatened  punishment  to  die  accusers 
of  the  Christians.  Search  your  own  commentaries  (or  public 
writings),  you  will  there  find  that  JVero  was  the  first  who  raged  with 
the  imperial  sword  against  this  sect^  when  rising  most  at  liome.^^ 
These  testimonies  of  Justin  and  Tertullian  arc  taken  from  public  apo- 
k^ies  for  tlie  Christian  religion,  which  were  presented  either  to  Uie 
emperor  and  senate  of  Rome,  or  to  magistrates  of  public  auUiori- 
ty  and  great  distinction  in  the  Roman  empire.  Now  it  is  incredible 
that  such  writers  would  have  made  such  appeals,  especially  to  the 
very  persons  in  whose  custody  diese  monuments  were,  had  diey  not 
been  fully  satisfied  of  their  existence  and  contents. 

(2.)  Suetonius,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  110.,  refers  to  Christ,  when  he  says  diat 
"  Claudius  Caesar  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  because  they  raised 
continual  tumults  at  the  instigation  of  Christ,"^  who,  (it  is  well  known) 

1  Tertullian,  Apologia,  c.  21. 

8  Ibid.  c.  5.  To  Tertullian *s  account  Euiscbius  adds,  that  Tiberius  threatened 
the  accusers  of  the  Christians  with  the  punishment  of  death  :  and  ho  considers  this 
interference  of  the  Roman  emperor  as  provideniialty  designed  to  promote  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  in  its  infancy,  without  molestation  ;  while  both  he  and 
Chrysostom  consider  the  remarkable  refusal  of  the  Roman  senate  to  deify  Clirist, 
ai*  equally  owinor  to  the  control  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  miirlit  be  established,  not  by  human  authority,  but  by  the  mighty  power 
of  God  ;  and  that  Jesus  might  not  bo  ranked  or  associated  amonff  the  many  infa- 
mous characters  who  were  deified  by  the  Romans.  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c. 
2.  Chrysostom,  Homil.  2(i.  in  2  Cor.  Op.  torn.  x.  p.  ()24.  A.  The  originals  of  all 
the  preceding  posMi^cs  are  given  by  Dr.  J^ardner,  who  has  investigated  tlie  sub- 
jects of  the  acts  of  Pilate,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius,  with  his  accustomed  minute- 


3  JudiBoe,  imgulsore  Oiresto,  aasidae  tumultuantes  RomA  expulit.  Suetonius, 
in  Claudio,  c.  2i>.  Though  the  Jews  alone  are  mentioned  by  tlic  historian,  yet, 
Irom  the  nature  of  tlio  thing,  we  understand  that  Christiaiis  were  compreiiended  iu 
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wns  somotiinrs  rnlli'd  (..'hrcstiis,  and  his  disciples  Chrcstians.^     Tliis 
ovrnl  t(M>k  \Aiwc  \,  n.  frj, 


„.- ^L ^. 

f>nni>luHl  witJi  death,  as  u  criiuinal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pi- 
aii'.*'*''     And, 

( 1.)  The  youiii»i'r  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  writ- 
ten V.  i^  107..  says  ti):it  Jesus  was  \vorship|)ed  by  his  followers  as 
liod.  —  "Tiu'v  :iin;:  anionc  themsel\*es,  aiternatelv,  a  hvinn  to  Christ 

lOil.    • 

^.^.^  The  hiMv^ian  .Ixii  s  L.\\irRiDii »  relates,  that  the  emjieror 
Alexander  Sevcrns  ^^who  reigned  troin  a.  d.  222  to  2oo).  had  two 
pri\  ale  ehapel>.  one  ni«ire  honourable  than  the  other  :  and  lliai  in  the 
lonuer  "were  the  dcitied  eniperoi-^,  and  al?o  s">me  eminently  jj'xxl 
men,  and  anivinc  liieni  A^KiUonius,  and,  as  a  writer  of  liis  time  >ay-i. 
ChrisU  Al^raiuun,  and  Orpheus  (whom  iie  eon-idered  a«  deities  ,  aiid 
llie  i:;i.!iO>  et"  i\:s  aneesiors.***  The  same  l:i>lorian  adds,  that  li^e 
cir.jvrv'.r  "wi>':t"d  to  envi  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive  hira 
air.o;*^  I  lie  cvxis.  —  Ki:i  lie  w;is  forbidden  bv  iiK>se  who  consulied  the 
v>rai*'v'>*  i::«\  ha\i.;i  iov::ui  thai,  if  i/.ai  was  doiu-,  all  ir.en  would  b 
eor.u"  C'  '.r;>::an>,  a:ui  uw  o:::cv  ii'mp.cs  ..v  forsftkii:."'^ 

it"/  Cii.s;  s.  i^i.o  K'\  \:w  bi::t*:v>:   a:-.:aco:i:>:s  ol  Chrlsdnnv.  wj 
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his  time,  and  mentions  the  principal  facts  of  the  gospel  history  rela- 
tive to  Jesus  Christ,  —  declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,)^  and  makes  extracts  from  them  as 
being  composed  by  the  disciples  and  companions  of  Jesus,  and  under 
the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He  takes  notice  particularly  of  liis 
incarnation  ;  liis  being  born  of  a  virgin ;  his  being  worshipped  by  the 
magi ;  his  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants.  He 
speaks  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  declaring  bun  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  ;  of  his  being  accounted  a  prophet  by  his  disci- 
pies  ;  of  his  foretelling  who  should  betray  him,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  and  resurrection.  He  allows  diat  Chrbt  was 
considered  as  a  divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him ; 
and  notices  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  aiterwards.  He  frequently  alludes 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  God  under  the  tide  of  the  Most  High, 
and  speaks  collectively  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He 
acknowledges  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he  en- 
gaged great  multitudes  to  adhere  to  him  as  the  Messiah.  That  these 
miracles  were  really  performed,  he  never  disputes  or  denies,  but  as- 
cribes them  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ  learned  in  Egypt.* 

(7.)  Porphyry,  another  learned  antagonist  of  Christianity,  wlu) 
flourished  about  a  century  after  Celsus,  has  also  borne  evidence  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  received  by  the  Christians.^  He  not  only 
aUowed  that  diere  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  honour- 
ed him  as  a  pk)us  person  who  was  conveyed  mto  heaven,  as  being  ap- 
proved by  the  gods.* 

(8.)  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  reigned  the  emperor 
JcjLiAN.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  very  learned  and  invete- 
rate enemy  of  the  Christian  name  and  faith,  could  produce  no  counter 
evidence  in  refutation  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history,  though 
(as  we  have  already  seen,)^  he  attests  the  genuineness  and  early  date 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  that  he  never  attempted  to  deny  the  reality 
of  Christ's  miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  nothing  worthy  of  fame, 
unless  any  one  can  suppose  that  curing  the  lame  and  die  blind,  and 
exorcising  demons  in  die  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are  some  of  the  great- 
est works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a  sovereign  power  over 
impure  spirits ;  that  he  wsJked  on  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  ex* 

Eelled  demons.     He  endeavours  to  depreciate  these  wonderful  works, 
ut  in  vam.     The  consequence  is  undeniable :  such  works  are  good 
proofs  of  a  divine  mission.®  

1  See  p.  92.  supra. 

3  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  zviii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  5—69.  8vo. ; 
or  vol.  iv.  pp.  113 — 149.  4to. 

3  See  p.  92.  aupra. 

4  Lar(mer*8  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  xzxyii.    Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  176 — ^348. 
8to.  ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  209—250.  4to. 

5  See  p.  94.  supra. 

•  Lardner's  Heath.  Test.  chap.  xlvi.    Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  355—423.  8vo. ;  or 
vol.  iv.  pp.  311-<<M8. 4to. 
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(9.)  Lastly,  —  to  omit  tlie  very  numerous  intervening  testimonies 
that  might  be  adduced, — Mohammed  (who  lived  ui  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  former  part  of  the  sixdi  century,)  though  he  as- 
sumed die  honour  of  delivering  to  mankind  a  new  revelation,  ex- 
Sressly  acknowledged  the  auUiority  of  tlie  Gospels.  He  speaks  of 
esus  Christ  and  of  his  mother  by  dieir  names,  and  calls  Him  the 
Word  of  God.  He  says,  Uiat  he  was  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin  ; 
acknowledges  die  tiudi  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies  ;  and  speaks 
of  his  dcadi  and  ascension,  of  his  aposdes,  of  die  unbelief  of  the 
Jews,  of  Zecharias  the  father  of  John  the  BapUst,  and  of  die  Baptist 
himself,  describing  his  character  in  a  mamier  perfecdy  conformable 
to  the  Gospels.^ 

2.  Testimonies  of  Heathen  Adversaries  to  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  first  Christians, 

(1.)  The  first  persecution  of  the  Cliristians  was  raised  by  die 
emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  65,  that  is,  about  diirty  years  after  die  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Clirist.  Concerning  diis  persecudon,  we  have  the 
testimonies  of  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

Tacitus  was  contemporary  with  the  aiK)sdes.  Relating  die  great 
fire  at  Rome,  in  the  tendi  year  of  Nero's  reign,  he  says,  that  the 

Eeople  imputed  diat  calamity  to  the  emperor,  who  (diey  imagined) 
ad  set  fire  to  the  city,  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  rebuilding 
it  more  magnificently,  and  of  calling  it  after  his  own  name  ;  but  diat 
Nero  charged  die  crime  on  die  Christians,  and,  in  order  to  give  die 
more  plausible  colour  to  diis  calumny,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them 
to  deadi  in  die  most  cruel  manner.  With  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  people  he  expended  great  sums  in  adorning  the  city,  he  bestowed 
largesses  on  diose  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  offered  many 
expiatory  sacrifices  to  appease  die  gods.  — The  liistorian's  words 
are  :  —  "  But  neither  human  assistance,  nor  the  largesses  of  the  em- 
peror, nor  all  the  atonements  offered  to  the  gods,  availed  :  die  uifamy 
of  diat  horrible  transaction  sdll  adhered  to  him.  To  suppress,  if 
possible,  diis  common  rumour,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused, 
and  punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their 
evil  practices,  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians. 
The  author  of  that  sect,  (or  name)  was  Cliristus,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  punished  widi  deadi,  as  a  criminal,  by  die  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.  But  diis  pestilent  superstiUon,  diough  checked  for 
awliile,  broke  out  afi-esh,  not  only  in  Judasa,  where  the  evil  first  ori- 
ginated, but  even  in  die  city  (of  Rome),  die  conmion  sink  into  which 
every  diing  fildiy  and  abominable  flows  from  all  quarters  of  die  world. 
At  first  those  only  were  apprehended,  who  confessed  themselves  of 
that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  multitude  discovered  by  them ;  all  of 
whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  die  crime  of  burning  the 
cit)',  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  executions  were  so  con- 
trived as  to  expose  diem  to  derision  and  contempt.     Some  were  co- 

t  See  the  Koran,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  6. 10.  Dr.  Macknight  has  collected  and  in- 
serted the  pamagea  at  length  in  hia  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  340,  341. 
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vered  over  \rith  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  miglit  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified ;  while  others,  having  been 
daubed  over  witli  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  tlie 
night  time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  these  spectacles,  Nero 
gave  his  own  gardens,  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  exhibited  there  the 
diversions  of  the  circus  ;  sometimes  standing  in  tlie  crowd  as  a  spec- 
tator, in  tlie  habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times  driving  a  chariot 
hunself :  until  at  length,  these  men,  tliough  really  criminal  and  de- 
serving exemplary  punishment,  began  to  be  commiserated,  as  people 
who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only 
to  gratify  die  cruelty  of  one  man."* 

The  testimony,  which  Suetonius  bears  to  this  persecution,  is  in  die 
following  words :  —  "  Tlie  Christians  likewise  were  severely  punished, 
—a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous  superstition.^ 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Nero,  are  further  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  (who  livea 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century,)  and  by  Juvenal,  the  satirist,  (who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian ;) 
both  of  whom  allude  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  especially  to 
the  pitched  coat  in  which  the  Christians  were  burnt. 

Martial  has  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion :  —  "  Ypu  have,  perhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the  theatre,  Mu- 
cius,  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  :  if  you  think  such  a  person 
patient,  valiant,  stout,  you  are  a  senseless  dotard.  For  it  is  a  much 
greater  thfaig,  when  threatened  toith  the  troublestme  coai^  to  say,  — 
*  I  do  not  sacrifice,'  than  to  obey  the  command,  —  *  Bum  the  hand.'  "• 
Tliis  troublesome  coat  or  shirt  of  the  Christians,  was  made  like  a 
sack,  of  paper  or  coarse  linen  cloth,  eidier  besmeared  with  pitch, 
wax,  or  sulphur,  and  similar  combustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  them ; 
it  was  then  put  upon  the  Christians ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  kept  upright,— « the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  torch,  their  chins 
were  severally  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.* 

In  bis  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  tlie  following  allusion : 

Now  dare 
To  f^lance  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  glare 
In  that  pitch'd  shirt  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire.^ 

t  Tacitus,  Anntil.  lib.  xv.  c.  44.  Lardner's  Heathen  Tostimonies,  chap.  ▼.  Works, 
▼ol.  rii.  pp.  251 — 2W.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  610 — 614.  4to. 

9  Suetonius  in  Norone,  c.  xvi.    Lardner,  chap.  viii.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  265— 
272.  8vo. ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  618—622.  4to. 

3  In  matutina  nuper  spcetatus  arena 

Mucins,  iinposuit  qui  sua  membra  focis, 
Si  patiens  fortisque  tibi  durusque  videtur, 

Abdcritannp  pectora  plebis  habes. 
Ji^m  cum  dictaXvLT.  twncdvroiserUe  mole  St  A, 

*  Ure  manum/  plus  est  oicere  :    *  Non  facio.'    Martial,  Hb.  x.  opiffr.  SJ5. 
4  Lardner,  cliap.  vi.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  260 — 262, 8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  615, 616. 4to. 
ft  Mr.  Gifford*s  translation,  p.  27.    The  original  passage  is  thus : 
Pone  Tigcllinum,  toBdu  lucebis  in  illd, 
QuA  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 
Et  latum  modid  sulcum  deducit  arenft.        Juvcn.  Sat.  lib.  i.  155—157. 
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Or,  more  literally,  —  ^'  Describe  a  great  villain,  such  as  was  Tigelli- 
nus,"  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero,^  "  and  you  shall  suffer  the 
same  punishment  with  tliose,  who  stana  burning  in  their  own  flame 
and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a  stake  fixed  to  a  chain, 
till  tliey  make  a  long  stream"  (of  blood  and  Huid  sulphur)  ^^  on  the 
ground."* 

The  above  cited  testimony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  con- 
temporary writers,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of  the  evangelical 
history.  In  it  the  historian  attests,  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to 
death  as  a  malefactor  by  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  under  Tiberius ; 
2.  That  from  Christ  the  people  called  Christians  derived  their  name 
and  sentiments ;  3.  That  this  religion  or  superstition  (as  he  terms  it) 
had  its  rise  in  Judasa,  where  it  also  spread,  notwithstanding  die  igno- 
minious death  of  its  founder,  and  the  opposition  which  his  followers 
afterwards  experienced  from  the  people  oi  that  country  ;  4.  That  it 
was  propagated  from  Judaea  into  other  parts  of  the  world  as  far  as 
Rome  ;  where,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of  Nero,  and  before  that 
time,  tlie  Christians  were  very  numerous  f  and,  5.  That  the  profes- 
sors of  this  religion  were  reproached  and  hated,  and  underwent  many 
and  grievous  sufferings.^ 

(2.)  The  next  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Caius  Plinius 
Cscilius  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
He  was  born  a.  d.  61  or  62,  and  after  holding  various  distinguished 
offices,  was  sent  to  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  by  the 
emperor  Trajun,  a.  d.  106 — 108,  as  his  lieutenant  and  proprstor, 
with  proconsular  power.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  imder 
that  emperor  had  conmienced  a.  d.  100 ;  and  in  that  remote  country 

1  Lardner,  ch.  vii.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  2G2 — ^2G5,  8yo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  616-— 616, 
4to. 

3  The  expression  of  Tacitus  is,  ingens  multitvdoy  a  vast  mtdtUudfi  ;  which  Vol- 
taire, with  his  accustomed  disregard  of  truth,  has  represented  as  only  a  few  poor 
wretches,  who  were  sacrificed  to  public  veneeance.  Essay  on  History,  vol.  i.  ch. 
V.  p.  00.  Nugent^s  Translation.  Dr.  Macknif  ht  has  completely  exposed  the 
falsehood  of  that  profligate  writer,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.300 
— 3(.<2.  Mr.  Gibbon's  false  translation  and  oiisrepresentations  of  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  above  cited,  are  ably  exposed  in  the  appendix  to  Bp.  Watson  s  Apology 
for  the  Bible,  addressod  to  the  historian. 

3  On  the  above  cited  jpassage  of  Tacitus,  Gibbon  has  the  following  remark  :  — 
"  The  most  sctptieal  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the  TRUTH  of  mis  extraordi' 
n^ry  fact,  (the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero),  *'  akd  the  integrity 
OF  THIS  CELEBRATED  PASSAGE  OP  Tacitus.  The  FORMER,"  (its  truth)  **  Is  Confirm' 
ed  by  the  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  mentions  the  punishment  which  Jfero 
inflicted  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter"  (its  integrity  and  genuineness^  "  may 
be  PROVED  by  the  consent  of  the  most  antient  manuscripts  ;  by  the  inimitaoU  cha- 
racter of  Tacitus  ;  by  his  reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations 
qf  pious  fraud  ;  ana  by  the  purport  of  his  narration.**  (Decline  and  Fsil,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  407,  408.)  Such  is  the  observation  of  the  elegant  and  learned  historian,  whose 
Latred  of  Christianity  has  led  him,  in  other  P&rts  of  his  work,  to  misrepresent  both 
it  and  the  Christians :  vet,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  and  critical  testimony,  an 
opposer  of  revelation  (now  living)  has  affirmed,  that  *^  the  texts  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Tacitus,  are  too  much  suspected  of  interpolations  to  be  ad- 
duced as  an  authority  !"  The  effrontery  of  this  assertion  is  onfy  surpassed  by  the 
wilful  ignorance  which  it  exhibits,  especially  as  the  writer  afiudea  to  repnnted 
Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Christians  and  Chriftianity,  in  a  cheap  form,  in  or- 
der to  deeeive  and  mislead  the  unwary. 
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there  were  at  this  time  prodigious  numbers  of  Christians,  against 
whom  Pliny,  by  the  emperor's  edict,  was  obliged  to  use  all  manner  of 
severity.  Being,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  moderation, 
he  judged  it  prudent  not  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law, 
until  he  had  represented  the  case  to  Trajan,  and  had  received  his 
commands  concerning  it.  He  therefore  wrote  him  the  following 
epistle^  A.  D.  107,  (which  is  too  important  to  be  abridged),  and  in 
the  same  year  received  the  emperor's  rescript. 

"  Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  happmess : 

"  It  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you,  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can  better  direct 
me  where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ignorant  f  I  have 
never  been  present  at  any  triak  of  Christians ;  so  that  I  know  not 
well  what  is  the  subject-matter  of  punishment  or  of  inquiry,  or  what 
strictness  ought  to  be  used  in  either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  litde  per- 
plexed to  determine  whether  any  difference  ought  to  be  made  upon 
account  of  age,  or  whether  die  young  and  tender,  and  the  full  grown 
and  robust,  ought  to  be  treated  all  alike ;  whether  repentance  should 
entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been  Christians  ought 
to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ;  whether  the  name 
itself,  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or  crimes  only  belonging  to  the 
name,  ought  to  be  punished.  Concerning  all  these  things  I  am  in  doubt. 

'^  In  the  meantime  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who  have  been 
broueht  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have 
put  the  quesdon  to  them,  Whether  they  were  Christians  ?  Upon  their 
confessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I  repeated  the  question  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish  them  with  deatli.  Such 
as  still  persisted,  I  ordered  away  to  be  punished ;  for  it  was  no  doubt 
with  me,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contu- 
macy and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were 
others  of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  are  Roman  citi- 
zens, I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whilst  under  per- 
secution, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  people  came  in  my 
way.  An  information  was  presented  to  me,  without  mentioning  the 
author,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion, denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so ;  who 
repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  die  gods,  and  with  wine  and 
frankincense  made  supplication  to  your  image,  which,  for  that  pur- 
pose, I  had  caused  to  be  brought  and  set  before  them,  together  with 
the  statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of  Christ, 
none  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really  Christians  can 
by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do.  These,  therefore,  I  thought 
proper  to  discharge. 

I  Plimr,  Epiit.  lib.  z.  ep.  97.  torn.  ii.  pp.  127 — 129.  edit.  Bipont.  It  is  reprinted 
by  Dr.  Lardner,  whose  translation  we  have  given,  and  who  has  illustrated  both 
the  epistle  of  the  philosopher  and  the  emperor  Tra;[an*8  rescript  with  numerous 
▼aloable  observations.  Heathen  Teitimonies,  chap.  iz.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  287 — 
344,  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  10—43. 4to. 
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"  Otliers  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed  them- 
selves Cliristians,  and  aftei-wards  denied  it ;  the  rest  said  they  had 
been  Christians,  but  had  left  them,  —  some  tliree  years  ago,  some 
longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty  years.  They  all  worsliipped 
your  image,  and  llie  statues  of  the  gods  ;  these  also  reviled  Christ. 
They  affirmed  thai  the  whole  of  their  fnvit  or  error  lay  in  this,  that 
they  were  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  lightj 
and  sing  among  themselves^  alternately ,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God ; 
and  bind  themselves  by  an  oathy  not  to  the  commission  of  any  vncked^ 
nessj  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adxdtery,  never  to 
falsifu  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  when 
called  upon  to  return  it.  When  these  things  were  performed,  it  was 
their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  mealy 
which  they  ate  in  common,  unthout  any  disorder ;  but  this  they  had 
forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to  your 
commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 

"  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to 
examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which  were  called 
ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  notliing  beside  an  evil  and  exces- 
sive superstition. 

*^  Suspending  tlierefore  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse 
to  you  for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a  matter  highly  de- 
serving consideration,  especially  vpon  account  of  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering ;  for  many  of  all  ages,  and 
every  rank,  of  both  sejces  likevnse,  are  accused,  and  will  be  accused, 
Nor  has  tlie  contagion  of  this  superstitiati  seized  cities  only,  but  the 
lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  wliich  were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented ; 
and  ilie  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  for  some  time 
there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it^is  easy  to  imagine  what  num- 
bers of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who 
shall  repent." 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  the  followin 
reply: 

"  Trajpn  to  Pliny,  wisheth  healtli  and  happiness  : 

"You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your  proceedings 
with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you  as  Christians  ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  one  nile  that  shall  hold  universally.  They 
are  not  to  be  sought  for.  If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  are 
comncted,  tliey  ought  to  be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies  his 
being  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  tliat  is,  by  supplicat- 
ing to  our  gods,  tliough  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so  formerly, 
let  him  be  pardoned  upon  repentance.  But  in  do  case,  of  any  crime 
whatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received,  witliout  being  signed 
by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  unworthy  of  my  government." 

The  preceding  letter   and   rescript   furnish  numerous  important 


or 
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testimonies  to  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  purity  of  Christian 
principles.     We  learn  from  it, 

In  tlie  first  place,  tlie  great  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
a  short  space  of  time.  Christianity  was  neither  known  nor  heard 
of  in  the  world  before  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Eighty  years  had 
not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  when  Pliny  wrote  this 
letter,  nor  seventy  years  since  tlie  disciples  of  Jesus  began  to  make 
any  mention  of  liim  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  yet  tliere  were  at  tliis  time 
great  numbers  of  men  whom  Pliny  repeatedly  tenns  Cliristians,  in 
that  part  of  Asia  where  he  presided,  at  a  great  distance  from  Judsa. 
Christians  there  were  every  where,  throughout  tlie  whole  extent  of 
his  province,  in  cities,  in  villages,  and  in  the  open  country.  Among 
them  were  persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  and  of 
both  sexes ;  and  some  of  them  also  were  citizens  of  Rome.  Tlie 
prevalence  of  Christianity  appears  likewise  from  the  universjil  de- 
cay of  pagan  worship  :  the  temples  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices 
discontinued.  Beasts,  brought  to  market  for  victims,  had  few  pur- 
chasers. So  many  were  accused,  and  were  in  danger  of  sufTering 
00  account  of  tlie  prevalence  of  diis  opinion,  as  gave  the  president  no 
small  concern,  i  urtlier,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  not  only  many 
at  this  time,  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  but  that  such  people  had 
been  there  for  many  years ;  some,  for  several  years ;  and  one  or 
more,  who  had  been  brought  before  Pliny,  had  professed  Christianity, 
and  had  renounced  it  more  tlian  twenty  years.  All  which  circum- 
stances prove  that  Christianity  had  been  planted  there  for  many  years 
before  his  arrival.  Such  an  increase,  indeed,  could  only  be  the  work 
of  time. 

Secondly,  Pliny's  letter  bears  a  noble  testimony  to  the  fortitude 
of  the  Chnstians  in  suflTering,  and  also  to  their  steady  perseverance 
in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  also  communicates  several  inte- 
resting particulars  relative  to  their  religious  belief  and  worship.  l\Iore 
particularly,  1.  They  disowned  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and 
would  not  worship  the  images  of  the  emperors  or  of  their  gods.  Tlie 
people  wIk)  embraced  this  religion,  forsook  the  heathen  temples  and 
akars,  and  offered  no  sacrifices  there.  —  2.  They  assembled  togetlier 
on  a  stated  day,  which  we  know  from  tlie  collateral  testimony  of 
Christian  writers,  was  the  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday,  on  which  day 
Christians  celebrate  the  weekly  festival  of  Christ's  resurrection.  —  3. 
When  they  were  assembled,  Pliny  says,  that  they  sang  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  God ;  and  also  engaged  themselves,  by  an  oath,  not  to 
commit  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor 
to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  tliem."  This  account  is  higlily  to  the 
honour  of  tlie  first  Christians.  They  paid  divine  worship  to  their 
God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  virtue. 

Lastly,  botli  die  epistle  of  Pliny,  and  the  letter  or  rescript  of  Tra- 
jan, attest  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Christians.  From 
the  former  it  is  evident  that  no  crime,  besides  that  of  their  relision, 
was  proved  against  any  of  those  who  were  brought  before  Pliny. 
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Even  tlicir  accusers  and  prosecutors  alleged  notliing  else  against 
them,  but  that  they  were  Christians :  he  examined  apostates  ;  he  put 
to  the  torture  two  young  women  who  were  ministers  or  deaconesses, 
and  yet  he  discovered  nothing  but  what  was  quite  harmless.  The 
only  charge  against  them  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  obstinacy  in 
adhering  to  it.  Trajan's  rescript  affords  equally  strong  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  tliese  men.  He  knew  not  of  any  offence  of  which  they 
were  guilty,  excepting  only  that  they  did  not  supplicate  the  heathen 
deides.     The  honesty  and  innocency  of  these  men  oblige  us  to  pay  a 

f;reat  regard  to  dieir  belief  and  profession  of  die  Christian  religion, 
f  they  were  sober  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be 
sure  diat  diere  then  were  such  evidences  of  its  trudi,  as  approved 
themselves  to  serious  persons.  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  formerly 
been  vicious  and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  trutli  and 
goodness  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  minds  of  men,  at  a  time  when  they  might  easily  know  whether 
it  was  well  grounded  or  not.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  honour  to  these 
principles,  diat  diose  who  embraced  them  maintained  such  innocence 
m  dieir  lives,  that  dieir  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  inquiries, 
could  discover  nothing  criminal  against  diem. 

(3.)  A.  D.  176.  Celsus  ridicules  the  Chrisdans  for  their  worship 
of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  dieir  numbers.  He 
also  acknowledges  diat  diere  were  modest,  temperate,  and  intelli- 
gent persons  among  diem,^  and  bears  witness  to  their  constancy  in 
the  faidi  of  Christ.  At  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  against  them, 
diey  were  suffering  a  grievous  persecudon,  but  were  enabled  to 
withstand  both  his  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  also  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate.' 

(4.)  LuciAN,  die  contemporary  of  Celsus,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
die  Chrisdans.  In  his  account  of  the  deadi  of  die  philosopher 
Peregrinus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the  principal  facts  and 
principles  of  Christianity  ;  that  its  founder  was  crucified  in  Palestine, 
and  worshipped  by  the  Christians,  wlio  enteitained  peculiarly  strong 
hopes  of  immortal  life,  and  great  contempt  for  this  world  and  its 
enjoyments ;  and  that  they  courageously  endured  many  afflictions 
on  account  of  dieir  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  them- 
selves to  sufferings.  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among 
them,  that  they  trusted  each  other  without  security.  Tlieir  master 
had  eamesdy  recommended  to  all  his  followers  mutual  love,  by  which 
also  they  were  much  distinguished.  In  his  piece,  entided  Alexander 
or  Psuedomantis,  he  says,  that  they  were  well  known  in  the  world 
bv  die  name  of  Christians ;  that  they  were  at  that  time  numerous  in 
rontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and,  finally,  that 
they  were  formidable  to  cheats  and  impostors.  And  in  the  dialogue 
entided  Pliilopatris  (which  if  not  written  by  Lucian  himself,  to  whom 
it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  composed  not  long  after  his  time)  there  are 

1  Vido  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  edit.  Cantab.  1G77. 
9  Lardner'8  Heathen  Testimonies,  eh.  xviii.  sections  5—8.   Works,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
36—50.  dvo. ;  or  yol.  iv.  pp.  130—138.  4to. 
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numerous  aOusions  to  the  writings,  principles,  and  practices  of  Chris- 
tians, all  of  which  are  ridiculed,  and  especially  their  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.* 

(5.)  The  fordtude  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  under  persecu- 
tion is  referred  to  by  Epictf.tus  (a.  d.  109),  under  the  name  of  Ga- 
lileans.^ The  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  (a.  d.  161.)  mentions 
the  Christians  as  examples  of  an  obstinate  contempt  of  death.^  And 
Galen  (a.  d.  200.)  acknowledges  the  ox)nstancy  of  Christians  in 
their  principles.^  Porphyry  (a.  d.  270.)  acknowledges  that  they 
were  then  very  numerous  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  unwillingly  ad- 
mits the  miracles  wrought  by  the  aposdes,  wliich,  however,  he  ascribes 
to  the  magic  art ;  and  be  endeavoured  to  expose  tliem  to  popular  re- 

E roach  by  insinuating  diat  tliey  were  the  causes  of  the  calamities  that 
efel  tlie  Roman  empire.^ 
(6.)  Lasdy,  the  emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  361.),  though  he  endea- 
vours to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  yet  is  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  diere  were  mukitudes  of  such  men  in 
Greece  and  Italy  before  John  wrote  liis  gospel,  and  that  they  were 
not  confined  to  die  lower  classes ;  men  of  character,  —  such  as  Cor- 
nelius, a  Roman  centurion,  at  Cssarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  procon- 
sul of  Cyprus,  —  being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the  end 
of  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  die  imperial  throne  a.  d.  41.,  and 
died  A.  D.  54.) :  and  he  (requendy  speaks,  with  much  indignauon,  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  a|)ostles  of  Jesus,  and  successful 
preachers  of  his  Gospel.  So  diat,  upon  die  whole,  the  i^)ostate  em- 
peror Julian  has  undesignedly  borne  tesUmony  to  die  truth  of  many 
things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it :  his  arguments  against  it  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  insufficient  to  unsettle  tlie  weakest  Christian  ; 
for  he  has  not  made  one  objection  of  moment  against  the  Christian  re- 
lipon,  as  contained  in  the  genuine  and  audientic  books  of  the  New 
Testament.* 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  —  from  its 
first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  then  known  world,  in 
the  fourth  century  of  die  Christian  era,  — unite  in  givuig  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  character  of  Christ,  to  die  reality  of  his  mira- 
cles, to  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objects  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  worship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  and  their  un- 
shaken constancy  in  adhering  to  their  holy  profession,  regardless  of 

1  Lardncr*!  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xix.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  69 — 61.  8vo. ; 
or  ToL  iv.  pp.  140 — 156.  4to. 

8  Ibid.  cnap.  x.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  344 — 357.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  43—50.  4to. 

3  Ibid.  chap.  xv.  (  2.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  39d — 406.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  73—78. 
4to. 

*  Ibid.  chap.  «i.    Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  90, 91.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  161.  4to. 

5  Ibid.  chap,  xxxvu.  Works,  vol.  viu.  pp.  220—226.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  234— 
23d.  4to. 

e  Ibid.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  304—411.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  332—342. 
4to. 
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the  most  sanguinary  and  exquisite  torments  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
them.  It  is  true  that,  concerning  many  important  articles  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  writers  now  extant  are  totally  silent ; 
and  hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against  the  cre- 
dibility of  this  history.  But  the  silence  of  the  writers  in  question  may 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their  great  ignorance  of  such  facts 
as  occurred  very  lone  before  their  own  time,  and  by  the  peculiar 
contempt  entertained  for  both  Jews  and  Christians,  arising  from  tlie 
diversity  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  To  these  general  consi- 
derations we  may  add,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  silence  of  pro- 
fane iiiotorians  relative  to  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  Christ ; 

1 .  That  many  books  of  those  remote  ages  are  losty  in  which  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of  these  facts. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  many  occurrences,  which  are  related  in 
the  evangelical  history,  are  not  to  be  found  in  die  writings  of  the  hea- 
thens. Of  these  writings,  hideed,  we  have  now  but  few  remaining  in 
comparison  of  their  original  number :  and  those  which  are  extant,  are 
only  fragments  of  preceding  histories.  Thus,  the  mighty  works  per- 
fonned  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  monuments  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments that  took  place  in  the  age  when  he  was  born,  are  now  missb^ 
or  lost.  All  the  history  of  Dion  Cnssius,  from  the  consulships  ol 
AntisEtius  and  Balbus  to  die  consulships  of  Messala  and  Cinna 
(that  is,  for  tlie  space  of  ten  years,  —  five  years  before  and  five 
yeJirs  after  the  birth  of  Christ,)  is  totally  lost,  as  also  is  Liv)-'s  his- 
tory of  the  same  period.  In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  ex- 
pect to  find  the  remarkable  passages  concerning  tlie  birth  of 
Christ  in  these  writers :  and  much  more  vain  is  it  to  look  for  these 
diings  in  tliose  writers,  whose  histories  are  altogether  missing  at  this 
day.  To  instance  only  the  census  or  enrohncnt  ordered  by  Augus- 
tus, and  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.)  die  silence  of  historians  con- 
cerning which  has  been  a  favourhe  topic  with  objectors  :^  —  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  one  of  the  Roman  historians  did  re- 
cord that  transaction,  (for  tlie  Romans  have  sedulously  recorded 
every  tiling  that  was  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  their 
empire)  ;  though  their  writings  are  now  lost,  either  by  negligence,  — 
by  fire,  —  by  the  irruption  of  die  barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  —  or 
by  age  and  length  of  time.  It  is  evident  that  some  one  historian  did 
mention  the  census  above  alluded  to  :  otherwise,  whence  did  Suidas 
derive  information  of  the  fact  ;  —  that  Augustus  sent  twenty  select 
MEN,  of  acknowledged  character  for  virtue  and  integrity,  into  all  tlie 
provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a  census  both  of  men  and  of  proper- 
ty, and  commanded  that  a  just  proportion  of  the  latter  should  be 
brought  into  the  imperial  treasury)  And  Hdsy  Suidas  adds,  was  the 
FIRST  census,^ 

2.  Some  of  the  Roman  historians j  whose  works  have  come  doicn  to 
our  time,  are  defective.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  from  whom  we  cannot  expect  any  narrative  of  events  that 

III.  Suction  VII.  infra. 
Kiutcr. 


1  On  the  subject  of  tliis  cenmu,  see  the  Appendix,  No. 
•  Snide  Lexicon,  voce  A«»x^fy,  — torn.  i.  p.  271.  edit.  ] 
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have  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great  occurrence  that 
took  place  about  tlmt  time.  For  Livy  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  before  die  time  of  Christ ;  con- 
sequently, he  could  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  tliat  of  a 
census  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
the  thiriieth  year  of  Augustus's  reign.  And  no  notice  could  be  taken 
of  that  transaction  by  Tacitus,  because  he  does  not  go  so  far  back  as 
Augustus.  His  Annals  begin  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue 
to  tne  death  of  Nero  :  liis  books  of  History  begin  where  the  annals 
terminate,  and  conclude  with  Vespasian's  expedition  against  the  Jews. 
For  the  knowledge  of  die  transacdons  intervening  between  the  close 
of  Ldvy  and  the  commencement  of  Tacitus,  we  are  indebted  to  Vel- 
leius  ^aterculus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius,  Justin,  and  odiers, 
who  lived  long  after  the  dme  of  Augustus,  and  who  compiled  dieir 
histories  fix)m  such  materials  as  they  could  command.  Florus,  in 
pardcular,  is  only  an  abbreviator  of  Lavy,  from  whom  little  conse- 
(juendy  can  be  expected.  Though  Velleius  Paterculus  advances  a 
btde  further,  yet  he  is  merely  an  epitomiser :  and  as  Jusdn,  who  flou- 
rislied  in  die  reign  of  die  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  only  abridged  die 
history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  which  he  did  not  continue,  we  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  any  information  from  him  reladve  to  tlie  birdi  of 
Christ.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  silence  of  the  generality  of 
pagan  writers  concerning  the  events  related  in  the  Gospel  history  : 
while  the  express,  authendc,  and  genuine  statement  of  Tacitus,  alrea- 
dy given,^  furnishes  an  indisputable  testimony  to  the  fact  diat  Jesus 
Christ  lived  and  was  crucified  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  thus 
completely  refutes  die  absurd  and  ignorant  assertion,  —  (an  asserdon, 
indeed,  so  truly  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  nodce,  were  it  not  that 
its  effirontery  may  impose  on  the  unwary)  which  has  been  lately  made, 
viz.  that  it  is  not  now  known  at  what  year  between  a.  d.  60.  and 
100.  the  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  diat 
part  of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
sea  :  and  diat  it  is  evident  from  all  exisdng  testimony  that  it  was  not 
before  the  year  60  ! ! ! 

3.  Of  the  few  remaining  historians^  who  vfrote  about  the  ages  in 
question^  most  were  engaged  on  other  subjects  ;  to  which  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  no  profane  historians,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  take  nO' 
tice  o/ ALL  occurrences.  Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Ce- 
sar's death,' which  is  said  to  have  lasted  a  whole  year,  is  not  nodced 
by  any  Roman  author  exccjrt  the  poets  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  the  phi- 
losopher Pliny  :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  the  following  century, 
wrote  lives  of  Cxsar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination  and  of 
several  things  that  occurred  after  it.  A  similar  prodigy  is  reported 
by  Cedrenus  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jusdnian  ; 
but  between  diat  dme  and  Cedrenus,  there  were  nearly  twenty  con- 
siderable writers,  who  mendoned  no  such  diing.  Neidier  Tacitus, 
Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particularly  spoken  of  the  Jews,  have 

1  See  pp.  202—204.  sttpra. ' 
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noticed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes :  nay,  even 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  is  totally  silent  concerning  thcni  in 
his  two  books  against  Anion,  tliough  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his 
other  writings.  Yet,  will  any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Es- 
senes,  either  before  or  in  the  time  of  Christ  i  —  Again,  neither  Hero- 
dotus, nor  Thucydidcs,  nor  any  other  Greek  writers  of  tliat  time, 
have  taken  any  notice  of  Rome,  though  tlie  conquests  of  die  Roman 
people  were  then  extended  far  and  wide,  and  the  Romans  were  be- 
come great  and  formidable.  Suetonius  wrote  the  lives  of  the  first 
twelve  Roman  emperors :  yet,  if  we  compare  liis  rohitious  with  die 
events  recorded  by  other  tustorians,  we  shall  find  tliat  he  has  omitted 
many  important  transactions  that  were  obvious.  Now,  to  apply  this  to 
our  present  purpose  :  -—  It  is  true  that  none  of  the  heathen  historians 
of  imperial  Rome  have  spoken  of  die  celebrated  census  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.) :  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  did  not  actually  take  effect,  since  we  see  it  is  not  unu- 
sual for  historians  to  pass  by  some  persons  and  things  which  are  very 
remarkable  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  If  Uicn  some  matters,  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  are  not  noticed  in  other  iiistories, 
we  cannot,  with  any  reason,  conclude  from  them,  tiiat  the  evangelists 
have  recorded  that  which  is  false.  No  such  thing  can  be  inferred  : 
for,  even  among  pagan  writers,  there  are  many  peculiar  historical  pas- 
sages related  by  some  of  diem,  concerning  which  the  rest  are  totally 
silent.  Tacitus  and  Valerius  Maximus,  for  instance,  have  narrations 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  odier  Roman  historians,  and  yet 
they  are  not  susjiected  of  falsehood.  Why  dien  may  we  not  credit 
those  things  which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  akhough  no 
Gentile  historians  make  any  the  slightest  mention  of  them  f  Nay,  the 
evangelical  historians  themselves  do  not  all  relate  die  same  tilings : 
though  all  of  them  have  mentioned  some  passages,  yet  there  are 
others,  which  are  noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  die  evangelists  :  and 
there  are  some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  wholly  si- 
lent, but  wliich  are  as  remarkable  as  some  of  those  which  tiiey  have 
committed  to  writing.  Thus,  the  gospels  speak  of  die  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  also  of  the  Galilseans  and  Herodians  ;  and  yet  they 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Essenes  by  name,  though  they  were 
at  that  time  a  considerable  sect  among  the  Jews.  It  is  no  reasonable 
objection,  therefore,  to  die  New  Testament,  diat  some  thins^s  occur 
in  it,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  very  approved  authors.  No  histo- 
ry, whether  sacred  or  profane,  relates  every  thing.  The  evangelists 
diemselves  do  not  pretend  to  do  this  :  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect 
to  find  all  the  actions  of  Christ  recorded  in  their  writings,  for  one  of 
them  who  wrote  last  of  all,  thus  expresses  himself  towards  the  close 
of  his  eospel :  —  And  there  are  many  other  things  wh'uh  Jtsns  did  ; 
thewhwh^  if  they  should  be  written  everyone,  I  suppose  that  even  the 
VH)rld  itsetf  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written,  (John 
xxi.  25.) 

4.  Several  of  the  facts,  relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracUs,  cominf: 
from  JcivSf  iconld  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile  writers. 
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especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how  common  prodigies  and 
magical  stories  were  in  tliat  day  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  super- 
stitious and  ^credulous  die  Jews  were  reputed  to  be.  And  as  tlie 
scene  of  CKrist's  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  Greece  and  Ita- 
ly, and  authentic  accounts  of  his  miracles  could  not  soon  be  transmit- 
ted thither,  the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans  would  regard  the  first 
reports  of  them  as  idle  or  incredible  tales.  Besides,  it  was  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  any  author  who  wrote  tlie  life  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
or  tlie  history  of  a  celebrated  war,  or  the  annals  of  a  particular  state, 
to  describe  minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judsea  by  one  who  was 
rejected  as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  the  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines,  miracles, 
and  disciples,  he  would  naturally  speak  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
he  himself  felt  affected  towards  them :  and  in  what  sovereign  con- 
tempt the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the  generality  of  profane  wri- 
ters, many  of  the  passages  adduced  from  their  works,  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  sufiiciendy  attest.  Lastly,  the  Christian  scheme  of  doc- 
trines and  moral  duties  was  sS  contrary  to  tlie  received  tenets  and 
maxims  of  the  heathen,  that  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  many  of 
them  cared  but  litde  to  inquire  into  endences  and  facts  relating  to  it. 
Alany,  however,  who  did  inquire,  doubtless  became  Christians  ;  their 
testimony,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  Ulustrate  the  three  last  observations.  The 
preternatural  .darkness  of  three  hours,  which  prevailed  in  the  land 
of  Judsa  at  the  time  of  Clirist's  crucifixion,  and  which  has  been  re- 
corded by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is  unnoticed  by  any  profane  histo- 
rian :  from  which  circumstance  Mr.  Gibbon  has  taken  occasion  to 
insinuate  that  tlie  evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  esta* 
blish  the  truth  of  facts,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  pagan  contemporary  writers.  Speaking  of  tliat  darkness,  he 
expresses  his  surprise  that  this  miraculous  event  ^^  passed  without 
notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  history.  It  happened,"  he  adds, 
"  during  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have 
experienced  the  immediate  effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  prodigy.  Each  of  tliese  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has 
recorded  cdlthe  great  phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors, 
comets,  and  eclipses,  which  his  indefatigable  industry  could  collect. 
Both  die  one  and  die  other  have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phe- 
nomenon, to  wliich  the  mortal  eye  has  been  witness  since  the  creation 
of  die  globe.  A  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny  is  devoted  to  eclipses  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration :  but  he  contents  himself 
with  describing  the  singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  die  murder 
of  Caesar,  wJien,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the 
sun  appeared  pale  and  without  splendour."^  Tne  sentences  printed 
in  itaUc,  are  those  in  which  die  sceptical  historian  has  had  recourse  to 
those  misrepresentations  which  unhappily  pervade  too  many  of  his 
splendid  pages. 


1  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  37f>. 
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On  tliis  passage  \vc  remaik  Jirst,  that  tlie  eclipse  being  confined  to 
Judaea,  its  immediate  effects  could  not  necessarily  have  been  experi- 
enced by  Seneca  or  Pliny,  neitlier  of  whom  could  have  been  on  the 
spot  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  die  eclipse  took  place  ;  nor  can 
it  be  proved,  that  they  had  immediate  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  as  soon  as  any  extraordinary  phenomenon  had  taken  place. 
Secondly^  neidier  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  works  that  corres- 
pond to  the  historian's  pompous  descripticm.  Seneca  does  not  treat 
on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  passage  referred  to  ;^  he  speaks  indeed  of 
tarthquakesy  but  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  and  does  not  in- 
stance more  tlian  four  or  five,  because  his  object  was  evidently  not 
to  write  a  history  of  them,  but  to  investigate  their  symptoms,  causes, 
and  prognostics.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Pliny  ^ith  respect  to 
earthquakes.  They  are  mendoned  only  to  introduce  philosophical 
observations.  The  historian,  therefore,  has  but  very  feeble  props  to 
support  his  assertion.  We  may  reasonably  imagine,  that  if  Seneca 
and  Pliny  have  recorded  all  tlie  great  phenomena  of  nature,  they 
must  of  course  have  explored  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories, 
which  were  immediately  open  to  dieir  inquiries.  Now,  let  us  try  an 
experiment  as  to  what  they  have  derived  fiom  those  sources  with 
respect  to  eclipses.  Do  they  mention  die  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
when  die  celebrated  plague  happened  at  Adiens,  in  the  first  year  of 
die  Peloponnesian  war  r  Do  diey  mention  die  solar  eclipse  on  the 
day  when  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  f  Do  they  mention  the 
eclipse  foretold  by  Thales,  by  whicli  a  peace  was  eflfected  between 
the  Medes  and  the  Lydians  r  It  would  be  too  tedious  and  useless 
to  ask  for  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned  without  any  fear 
of  oiu"  questions  being  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Thirdly^  the 
distinct  chapter  of  Pliny,  in  wliicli,  according  to  die  historian's  lofty 
representation,  we  should  expect  to  find  Uic  subject  of  eclipses  ex- 
hausted by  his  full  and  elaborate  detail,  coiLsists'of  only  eighteen 
Vford^y  the  purport  of  ^vlucll  is,  that  '  eclipses  of  die  sun  are  some- 
times of  extraordinary  duration ;  such  as  that  which  took  place  on 
the  deadi  of  Caesar,  and  during  Uie  war  with  Antony,  when  the  sun 
appeared  pale  for  nearly  a  year.'^  Lastly^  diis  miraculous  preter- 
natural darkness  did  not  pass  widiout  notice.  Omitting  the  supposed 
attestaUon  of  it  by  Phlegon,  (a  Pagan  chronologist  who  wrote  during 
die  reign  of  die  emperor  Hadrian,*"*  and  whose  tesdinony  is  cited  by 
TertulUan,  Ori^en,  and  Kusebius,)  and  also  the  supposed  mention  d 
it  by  Thallus,  (who  lived  in  the  second  centur),)  which  is  cited  by 
Julius  Africanus,^  a  writer  of  2;reat  eminence  and  probity,  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  die  diird  century;  —  we  may  remark  th:it  there 
are  two  other  testimonies  not  founded  on  die  statements  of  Phlegon 
and  Thallus,  which  unequivocally  confirm  die  evjingelical  history  of 

J-  III  I  _      I  1  i-   ¥—  -       -  ' — ,11  _  _m—  -I ■■  ■    ^M  ■   

I  Nat.  Qua.*K.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.     Op.  torn.  4.  pp.  3US» — 312.  edit.  BiiK>nt. 

3  Fiunt  prodiiriosi,  ct  iongiorca  Boliit  defectum  :  qualis  occiso  dictatore  Cff^sare,  et 
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3  Sec  L&rdnor's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  370 — 3S7. 8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  53 — C7. 4lo. 

4  Ibid. 
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the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  viz.  those  of  Tertullian  and  Celsus. 
In  his  apob^for  the  Christians,  which  was  addressed  to  tlieir  heathen 
adversaries,  Tertullian  expressly  says,  "  At  the  moment  of  ChrisCs 
deaths  the  light  departed  fi-om  the  stmy  and  the  land  was  darkened  at 
noon-day;  which  wonder  is  related  in  YOUR  OWN  AN 
NALS,  AND  IS  PRESERVED  IN  YOUR  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS 
DAY."^  If  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkness  had  not  been 
registered,  Tertullian  would  have  exposed  bodi  himself  to  the  charge 
of  asserting  a  falsehood,  (which  charge  was  never  brought  against 
him,)  and  also  his  religion,  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  It  is  fur- 
ther particularly  worthy  of  remark,  diat  die  darkness  and  earUiquake 
at  die  crucifixion  are  both  explicidy  recognised  and  mentioned  as 
FACTS  by  that  acute  adversary  of  Christianity,  Celsus ;  who  would 
not  have  made  such  an  admission,  if  he  could  have  ))ossibly  denied 
them.^ 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  state  that  many 
good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  die  profane  writers 
have  not  made  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  wliich  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  was  confined  to  the  land  of  Judaea.  The 
most  obvious  is,  tiiat  diey  might  have  no  sufficient  information  of  it. 
The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were  very  extensive,  and  we 
find,  in  general,  Uiat  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefljr  confined  to 
those  which  were  nearest  to  die  metropolis.  The  antient  historians 
and  biographers  are  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom  stop  to  mention 
occurrences,  which,  although  they  may  have  happened  during  the 
times  of  which  they  write,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  main 
subject.  This  was  their  general  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
winch  it  should  be  violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  cap- 
tious, or  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  Tliere  is  no  more  rea- 
son in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  die  profane 
writers  should  be  called  for  to  support  die  sacred,  dian  the  sacred 
should  be  called  for  to  support  tlie  profane.  We  may  dien  retort  die 
argument,  and  in  our  turn  ask  the  historian,  and  those  ulio  have  lately 
circulated  his  false  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they 
can  credit  the  accounts  given  by  Paterculus,  Pliny  die  elder,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Seneca,  when  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  take 
not  die  least  notice  of  them  ?  But  let  it  be  supposed  diat  the  Roman 
writers  had  received  information  of  die  fact  in  question,  it  is  most 
probable  diat  they  would  have  considered  it  as  a  natural  occurrence, 
being  accustomed  to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole  days  to- 
gedier,  in  consequence  of  die  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesu\'ius.  Or,  sup- 
jwsrng  that  diey  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  durkness,  would 
it  have  been  consistent  widi  dicir  principles  as  headiens  to  have  men- 
tioned it  ?  Tliey  must  plainly  have  foreseen  what  great  advantage 
would  have  been  given  to  Cliristianiiy  by  it.  Their  readers  would 
naturally  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  extraor- 
dinary person,  at  whose  deadi  die  laws  of  nature  were  infringed,  and 
-'         ■    ■    ■        ■   .  — ■ — — — — —  I.  — . 

1  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  21. 

3  See  Origen  contr.  Celsani;  lib.  ii.  $  55.  p.  94. 
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this  inquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
new  dispensation,  must  have  led  to  tlieir  conversion.  Hence  we 
collect  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  tlieir  silence.  Supposing  tliat 
they  knew  the  fact,  and  from  motives  of  policy  suppressed  it,  their 
silence  furnishes  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  truth  as  their  express  testimo- 
ny could  possibly  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  diat  even  if  this 
fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profane  writers,  it  is  a  deficiency 
which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  We  believe  many  tilings  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  credible  witness.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
have  no  less  than  three^^  whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never  de- 
nied, whose  veracity  is  indisputable,  and  integrity  not  to  be  impeach- 
ed. So  plainly  are  die  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their  writings, 
that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see  them,  and  he  who 
is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  what  they  relate,  must  give  up 
all  pretensions  to  a  sound  judgment,  and  be  abandoned  to  the  incura- 
ble obstinacy  of  his  own  forlorn  scepticism.^ 

An  example  taken  from  English  liistory  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days,  who  has  read  the 
whole  history  of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with 
any  candour  and  attention,  believes  it.  The  incoherence,  and  every 
way  incredible  circumstances  of  the  whole  deposition,  togetlier  with 
the  infamous  characters  of  tlie  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a 
circiinislance  to  this  day  unacrx)unted  for  —  the  murder  of  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey,  —  ha|ipened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability.  Yet 
he  would  be  tliought  injudicious  to  die  last  degree,  who  should  dience 
be  inclined  to  favour  die  evidence  of  Titus  Oates.  Tlie  case  before  us 
is  opposite,  indeed,  but  pardllel.  Chrisdanity  stands  supported  by 
evidences  of  die  most  unexceptionable  nature ;  yet  the  circumstance 
of  Seneca's  and  Pliny's  silence  concerning  the  eclipse  or  preternatural 
darkness  (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  unaccountable.  The 
evidence  of  the  gospel  is,  however,  by  no  means  shaken,  nor  will  be 
shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  diat  we  must  be  able  to  account  for 
every  diuig  in  an  event,  before  we  admit  the  testimony  of  die  event 
itself. 


In  short,  there  is  no  liistory  in  the  world,  more  certain  and  indu- 
bitable, dian  diat  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  is 
supported  by  die  concurring  tesdmony,  —  not  to  say  of  so  many  men, 
but  of  so  many  different  nadoiis,  divided,  indeed,  among  themselves 
in  odier  pardculars,  but  all  uniting  to  confirm  the  trudi  of  the  facts 
related  in  die  gospels.  And  therefore,  even  though  the  Clu'isdan 
insdtudon  had  perished  with  the  aiiostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  this  day  so  much  as  one  ChrisUan,  we  should  have  the  most 
unquesdonable  evidence  that  die  persons  and  actions,  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  attested  by  die  concurring  voice  of  all  nations,  really 

■ ■ M  11  ■■   I  I-  -       -     - ^^.^-^-^^ 

1  Kett'i  Btmpton  Lectures,  Notes  and  Authorities,  pp.  zjuT.^-zxzii. 
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oxisted  in  the  country  of  Judsa  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  the 
evangelists  have  assured  us.^ 


^  3.  COLLATERAL  TESTIMONIES  TO  THE   TRUTH    OF  THE   FACTS    RECORD- 
ED IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  FROM  COINS,  MEDALS,  AND  ANTIENT  MARBLES. 

I.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  coKfirnudhy  the  Apamean  medal. 
—  II.  The  account  of  Pharaoh^Necho^s  war  against  the  Jew$ 
(3  Chron*  xarzr.  20 — ^24.)  confirnud  by  Herodotus^  and  by  an  an* 
tient  Egyptian  tmnb^  discovered  and  explored  by  M.  Belzoni.  —  IIL 
The  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shamaneser^  confirmed  by  antient 
sculptures.  —  IV.  Acts  xiii.  7.  confirmed  by  a  medal  proving  that  Cy^ 
frus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of  a  proconsul.  —  V.  Acts 
xvi.  11,  12.  confirmed  by  a  coin  of  Macedonia  Prima,  —  VI.  Acts 
xvi.  14.  confirmed  by  an  inscription.  —  VII.  Acts  xvii.  23.  confirmed 
by  inscriptions,  —  VIII.  Acts  xir,  35.  confirmed  by  a  medal  of  the 
city  of  Ephesus.  —  IX.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Titus^  at  Rome,  — 
Application  of  this  sort  of  evidence. 

T^HERE  remains  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimonies  to  the 
credibility  of  tiie  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant and  decisive  than  the  series  of  evidence  of  profane  histo- 
rians given  in  die  preceding  pages.  These  testimonies  arc  furnish- 
ed by  andent  coins,  medals,  and  uiscripdons  on  marbles ;  which  have 
survived  die  WTCck  of  time,  and  are  extant  to  diis  day.  These  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  important  proofs 
of  antient  history  in  general ;  and  they  afford  saUsfactory  confirma- 
tion of  many  particulars  related  in  the  Scriptiu-es.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
the  reader. 

I.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  is  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck 
at  Apamea  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  elder.  On  the  reverse  of  this 
medal  is  represented  a  kind  of  square  chest,  floating  upon  the  waters : 
a  man  and  woman  are  advancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  while  two  other 

tersons  remain  within.  Above  it,  flutters  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive 
ranch  ;  and  another  bird,  possibly  a  raven,  is  perched  upon  its  roof. 
In  one  of  die  fi-ont  pannels  of  the  chest  is  the  word  NOE  in  antient 
Greek  characters.^ 

II.  The  account  of  the  war,  carried  on  by  Pharaoh-Neclio  agamst 
the  Jews  and  Babylonians,  (wliich  is  related  in  the  second  book  of 
Chronkjles,)  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Grecik  historian 
Herodotus,  and  especiaDy  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the    enter- 


1  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  &c.  af  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  400— l*JO.   Macknight't 
Tnith  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  :)05,  300.  343. 

9  Bryant's  AnalynM  of  Antient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  40,  47.  8vo.  edit.  In  the 
fifth  volume,  pp.  23^—313.  he  has  satis&ctorily  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  tlio 
Apamean  meaal.  Seven  or  eight  of  these  medals  are  known  to  bo  extant,  the  ge- 
nuineness of  which  is  acknowledged  by  Eckhel,  the  most  profound  of  all  modern 
numismatologiats.  Boe  his  iX>etrina  Nqmaonuii  Vetenun,  torn.  iii.  p.  132. 140. 
TUL.  I.  % 
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prising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  sove- 
reigns. Tlie  following  is  die  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian,  in 
2  Chron.  XXXV.  20—24. 

•Sfter  (ill  tkisy  when  Jonah  had  prepared  the  temple^  Necho^  king  of 
Egypt,  came  up  to  fight  against  Charchemishy  by  Euphrates :  and 
Josiah  went  out  against  him.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  say^ 
tngf,  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  ofJudah9  I  come  not 
as^ainst  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war  ; 
for  God  commanded  me  to  make  liaste  ;  forbear  thee  from  meddling 
with  God,  who  is  with  me,  thai  he  destroy  t/iee  not.  J^Tevertheless  Jo^ 
siah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself,  that  he 
might  f^ht  with  him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  ofNechofrom 
the  mouth  of  God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  ofMegiddo.  And 
the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah  ;  and  tlie  king  said  to  his  servants^ 
Have  me  away  for  I  am  sore  wounded.  His  servants  therefore  took 
him  oui  of  that  chariot,  and  put  liini  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had; 
and  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers.  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
mourned  for  Josiah.  And  again  in  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  Then  the  people  of 
the  land  took  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  king  in  mt 
father^s  stead  in  Jerusalem,  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem* 
And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him  down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned 
the  land  in  an  hunared  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And 
the  king  of  Es:ypt  made  Eliakim  his  brother  king  over  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  And  Necho  took 
Jehoahaz  his  brother,  and  carried  him  into  Egypt. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pharaoh-Neclio ; 
and  if  we  turn  to  Herodotus  we  shaU  find  a  wonderful  agreement  with 
many  of  the  particulars.  A''ow  J^ecos  was  the  son  of  Psammeticus^ 
and  reigned  over  Egypt ;  it  teas  he  who  began  the  canals,  fyc.  and  he 
employed  himself  in  warlike  pursuits,  bunding  galleys,  both  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  traces  of  his  dock  yards  still 
existing ;  and  these  he  used  when  he  had  occasion  for  them.  And 
Necos  joined  battle  with  the  Syrians  in  Magdolus,  and  con- 

<tUERED  THEM,  AND  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  HE   TOOK  CaDYTIS  A  LARGE 

CITY  OF  Syria.  And  having  reigned  in  the  whole  sixteen  years^ 
he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis.^  Cadytis  is  again 
mentioned  by  this  historian,*  as  ^belonging  to  the  Syrians  ©^Pales- 
tine,' and  '  as  a  city  not  less  than  Sardes  ;'  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  intended  Jerusalem,  which  (it  is  well  known)  was  sometimes 
called  Kadesh,  or  die  Holy. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  of  M.  Belzoni  in  tlie  tomb  of 
Psammethis  or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monument 
of  andent  art,  there  is  a  sculptured  group  describing  die  march  of  a 


1  Herodotus,  lib.  u.  c.  159.  vol.  i.  p.  1C8.  edit. 
«  Ibid.  lib.  ill.  c.  5.  Tol.  i.  p.  179. 
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military  and  triumphal  procession  wiili  tliree  difTcrent  sets  of  priso- 
ners, who  are  evidently  Jews,  Ethiopians,  and  Persians.  The  pro- 
cession begins  with  four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  followed  by  a 
hawk-headed  divinity  :  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  from 
captivity  and  returning  home  under  tlie  protection  of  the  national 
deity.  Then  follow  four  white  men  in  suriped  and  fringed  kirdes, 
with  black  beards,  and  with  a  simple  white  fillet  round  their  black 
hair ;  these  arc  obviously  Jeu-s,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  portraits 
of  tiiose,  who,  at  tliis  day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.  After  them 
come  diree  white  men  widi  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with 
double-spreading  phimes  on  tlieir  heads,  tattoed,  and  wearing  robes 
or  mandes  spotted  like  the  skins  of  unld  beasts ;  these  are  Persians  or 
Chaldxans.  Lastly,  come  four  negroes  with  large  circular  ear-rings, 
and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over  tlie  shoulder ;  these  are 
Etluopians.^ 

Among  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  Mr.  Belzoni's  drawings  of 
this  tomb,  Dr.  Young  (secretary  to  the  Royal  Society)  who  is  pre- 
eminently disUnguished  for  his  successful  researches  in  archxology, 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  die  names  of  J^Tichao  (the  JVecho  of  die 
Scriptures  and  J^ecos  of  Herodotus)  and  of  Psammethis.^ 

III.  The  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  carrying  of  the  ten  tribes  into 
captivity,  which  is  related  in  2  Kings  xvii.  6.  and  xviii.  10.  is  con- 
firmed by  certain  antient  sculptures,  on  die  mountain  of  Be-Sitoon, 
near  the  borders  of  the  antient  Assyria.  For  the  knowledge  of  diese 
andquides  we  are  indebted  to  die  persevering  researches  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ker  Porter,  by  whom  diey  were  first  discovered  and  delineated, 
and  who  has  thus  described  diem. 

After  an  account  of  some  andent  Assyrian  sculptures,  which  are 
ascribed  to  Semiramis,  he  thus  proceeds :  —  "At  a  point  something 
higher  up  than  die  rough  gigantic  forms  just  described,  in  a  very  pre- 
cipitous cleft,  there  appeared  to  me  a  %till  more  interesting  piece  of 
sculpture,  though  probably  not  of  such  deep  andquity.  Even  at  so 
vast  a  height,  die  first  glance  showed  it  to  have  been  a  work  of 
some  age  accomplished  in  die  art :  for  all  here  was  executed  with 
the  care  and  fine  expression  of  the  very  best  at  Persepolis.  I 
could  not  resist  die  impulse  to  examine  it  nearer  than  from  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ground,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  Queen  Semira- 
mis's  sta^e  of  packs  and  fardles.  To  approach  it  at  all  was  a  busi- 
ness of  difficulty  and  danger ;  however,  after  much  scrambling  and 
climbing,  I  at  last  got  pretty  far  up  the  rock,  and  finding  a  ledge, 
placed  myself  on  it  as  firmly  as  I  could  ;  but  sull  I  was  farther  from 
the  object  of  all  diis  peril  dian  I  had  hoped  ;  yet  my  eyes  being 

1  8eo  Mr.  Belzoni's  *•  Narrative  of  the  OpcrationH  and  recent  Discovcricf  within 
the  Pyramida,  Temolps,  Tombs,  and  Kxcavalions  in  Kuvpt  and  Nubia,"  dw:.  pp. 
a42,  843.  (4to.  London  IH20) ;  and  aI«o  Noa.  4. ."».  and  0.  bfluB  folio  Atlaii  of  Platei 
illustrative  ol  his  Researches.  The  subjects  of  those  plates  were  also  exhibited  in 
the  very  intcrcstingr  nu»dL'l  of  the  Ivgyptian  tomb,  cxJiibitcd  by  Mr.  Bolzoni.  in 
X^QX-'ia.,  at  the  Museum  in  Piccadilly. 

2  See  the  Atlas  of  Engraving  to  fielzoni's  Travels,  platfs  1  to  " 
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tolerably  long  sighted,  and  my  glass  more  so,  I  managed  to  copy  the 
whole  sculpture  with  considerable  exactness. 

'^  It  contains  fourteen  figures,  one  of  which  is  in  the  air.  The 
first  6gure  (to  our  left  in  facing  the  sculpture),  carries  a  spear,  and 
is  in  die  full  Median  habit,  like  tlie  leaders  of  the  guards  at  Perse- 
polis  :  his  hair  is  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  bound  with  a  fillet.  The 
second  figure  holds  a  bent  bow  in  his  left  hand ;  he  is  in  much  the 
same  dress,  with  the  addition  of  a  quiver  slung  at  his  back  by  a  belt 
that  crosses  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  wrists  are  adorned  with  brace- 
lets. The  diird  personage  is  of  a  stature  much  larger  than  any  other 
in  tlie  group,  a  usual  distinction  of  royalty  in  oriental  description ; 
and,  from  tlie  air  and  attitude  of  the  figure,  I  have  no  doubt  be  is 
meant  to  designate  tlie  king.  The  costume,  excepting  tlie  beard  not 
being  quite  so  long,  is  precisely  that  of  the  regal  dignity,  exhibited  in 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Nakshi-Roustam  and  Persepolis  :  a  mixture  of  the 
pontiff-king  and  the  other  sovereign  personages.  Tlie  robe  being 
the  ample  vesture  of  the  one,  and  die  diadem  tlie  simple  band  of  die 
odier  :  a  style  of  crown,  which  appears  to  have  been  tlie  most  anUent 
badge  of  supremacy  on  eidier  king  or  pontiff.  But  as  persons  of  in- 
ferior rank  also  wore  fillets,  it  seems  the  dbtinction  between  theirs 
and  tiicir  sovereigns,  consisted  in  the  material  or  colour.  For  hi- 
stance,  the  band  or  cydaris,  which  formed  the  essential  part  in  the 
old  Persian  diadem,  was  composed  of  a  twined  substance  of  purple 
and  white  :  and  any  person  bek)w  the  royal  dignity  presuming  to  wear 
those  colours  unsanctioned  by  the  king,  was  guilty  of  a  transgression 
of  die  law,  deemed  equal  to  high  treason.  The  fillets  of  the  priest- 
hood were  probably  white  or  silver :  and  the  circlets  of  kings,  in 
general,  simple  gold.  Bracelets  are  on  die  wrists  of  this  personage, 
and  he  holds  up  his  hand  in  a  commanding  or  admonitory  manner, 
the  two  fore-fingers  being  extended,  and  the  two  others  doubled  down 
in  the  palm  :  an  acdon  also  common  on  die  tombs  at  Persepolis,  and 
on  odicr  monuments  just  ciled ;  his  left  hand  grasps  a  bow  of  a 
different  shape  from  that  held  by  his  officer,  but  exacdy  like  the  one 
on  which  die  king  leans  in  the  bas-relief  on  the  tomb  at  Nakshi- 
Roustam.  This  bow,  together  with  the  left  foot  of  die  personage  I 
am  describing,  rests  on  die  body  of  a  prostrate  man,  who  lies  on  his 
back  with  outstretched  arms,  in  the  act  of  supplicadng  for  mercy- 
This  unhappy  personage,  and  also  the  first  in  the  string  of  nine  which 
advance  towards  die  king,  are  very  much  injured ;  however,  enougli 
remains  of  the  almost  defaced  leader,  when  compared  with  the  appa- 
rent condition  of  the  succeeding  eight,  to  show  that  die  whole  nine 
are  captives.  The  hands  of  all  are  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  die 
cord  is  very  distinct  which  binds  die  neck  of  the  one  to  the  neck  of 
the  other,  till  the  mark  of  bondage  reaches  to  the  last  in  die  line.  If 
it  were  also  originally  attached  to  the  leader,  die  cord  is  now  without 
trace  diere ;  his  hands,  liowever,  are  evidently  in  the  same  trammels 
as  his  followers.  The  second  figure  in  die  procession  has  his  hair  so 
close  to  his  head,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  siiaven,  and  a  kind  of 
raul  rivers  it  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  die  middle  of  the  head. 
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He  is  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  reaching  no  further  tlian  the  knee  ;  a 
belt  fastens  it  round  the  waist ;  his  legs  are  bare.  Behind  this 
figure  is  a  much  older  person,  with  a  rather  pointed  beard  and  bushy 
hair,  and  a  sunilar  caul  covers  the  top  of  his  head.  He  too  is  habit- 
ed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  something  like  the  trowser,  or  booted  appear- 
ance on  the  limbs  wliich  is  seen  on  some  of  die  figures  at  Persepolis. 
In  addition  to  tlie  binding  of  the  hands,  the  preceding  figure,  and  this, 
are  fastened  together  by  a  rope  round  their  necks,  which  runs  on- 
i¥ard,  noosing  all  the  remaining  eight  in  one  string.  This  last  de- 
scribed person,  has  tlie  great  peculiarity  attached  to  him,  of  the  skirt 
of  his  garment  being  covered  entirely  witii  inscriptions  in  the  arrow- 
headed  character.  Next  folk)ws  one  in  a  long  vestment,  with  full 
hair,  without  the  caul.  Then  another  in  a  short,  plain  tunic,  witli 
Urowsers.  Then  succeeds  a  second  k)ng  vestment.  After  him  comes 
one  in  a  short  tunic,  witli  naked  legs,  and  apparently,  a  perfectly  bald 
head.  He  is  followed  by  another  in  k)ng  vestments,  liut  the  nintli, 
and  last  in  tlie  group,  wlio,  also,  is  in  the  short  tunic  and  trowser,  has 
the  singularity  of  wearing  a  prodigious  high-pointed  cap ;  his  beard 
and  hair  are  much  ampler  than  any  of  his  companions,  and  his  face 
looks  of  a  greater  age.  In  the  air,  over  the  heads  of  tlic  centre 
figures,  appears  tlie  floating  intelligence  in  his  circle  and  car  of  sun- 
beams, so  often  remarked  on  the  sculptures  of  Nakshi-Roustam  and 
Persepolis. 

'*  Above  the  head  of  each  individual  in  this  bas-relief  is  a  com- 
partment with  an  inscription  in  die  arrow-headed  writing,  most  proba- 
bly descriptive  of  the  cnaracter  and  situatbn  of  each  person.  And 
immediately  below  the  sculpture,  are  two  lines  in  the  same  language, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  group.  Under  these  again  tlie  ex- 
ravatk)n  is  continued  to  a  considerable  extent,  containing  eight  deep 
and  ck>sely  written  columns  in  die  same  character.  From  so  much 
labour  having  been  exerted  on  this  part  of  the  work,  it  excites  more 
regret  that  so  litde  progress  has  yet  been  made  toward  deciphering 
the  character. 

"  Tlie  design  of  diis  sculpture  appears  to  tally  so  well  with  the 
great  event  of  the  total  conquest  over  Israel,  by  Salmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  the  Medes,  that  I  venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
this  bas-relief  having  been  made  to  commemorate  that  final  acliieve- 
ment.  Certain  circumstances  attending  the  entire  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  which  took  place  in  a  second  attack  on  their  nation,  when 
considered,  seem  to  confirm  the  conjecture  into  a  strong  probability. 
The  first  expedition  into  Samaria,  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes,  was 
led  thither  by  Arbaces,  (the  Tiglath-pileser  of  the  Scriptures,)  twenty 
years  anterior  to  the  one  to  which  I  would  refer  this  bas-reliof.  Ar- 
baces undertook  the  first  invasion  at  the  instigation  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah  ;  wlio  subsidised  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to  avenge  him  by  arm*" 
on  his  harassing  neighbours,  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Kezin,  kin^ 
of  Syria,  wlio  had  confederated  against  him.  Arbaces  complete]} 
reduced  the  latter  kingdom,  slaying  its  king  in  battle,  and  makin» 
slaves  of  its  peopk;.     He  then  entered  those  parts  of  the  dominion'^ 
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of  Pekali  which  bordered  on  Syria  :  aiid  laying  waste  the  whole  east 
of  Jordan,  carried  away  captive  the  chief  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
towns  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh.  Having  marched  back  with 
his  spoil,  he  planted  the  Israelites  in  Media,  and  his  Syrian  prison* 
ers  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Soon  after  tliis  fatal  invasion,  Pe* 
kah,  king  of  Israel,  was  destroyed  in  a  conspiracy  by  Hosea  :  who, 
having  murdered  his  master,  reigned  in  liis  stead.  About  this  time 
Arbaces  (Tiglath-pileser)  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sal- 
maneser ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  on  his  throne,  went  over 
into  Syria ;  and  thence  falling  upon  tlie  remainder  of  Israel,  made  a 
treaty  with  Hosea,  allowing  him  to  be  king,  and  sparing  the  people, 
on  condition  that  he  paid  him  tribute,  and  acknowledged  his  country 
the  vassal  of  Assyria.  This  took  place  about  ten  years  after  the  ex* 
pedition  of  Tiglath-pileser.  But  in  tlie  course  of  a  very  few  years 
more,  Hosea  was  spirited  up  by  So-Sabacan,  king  of  Egypt,  to  at- 
tempt tlirowiug  off  tlie  yoke  of  Assyria,  by  refusing  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute.  In  chastisement  of  this  rebellion,  Salmanescr 
marched  a  large  army  into  Samaria,  and  overthrowing  all  opposed  to 
him,  took  Hosea  captive,  shut  liim  up,  and  bound  him,  and  carried 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  tliem  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor, 
by  tlie  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  tlie  Medes.  (2  Kings  x\iii. 
11.)  In  turning  from  this  account  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  sculpture 
on  tlie  rock,  the  one  seemed  clearly  to  explain  the  other.  In  the 
royal  figure,  I  see  Salmaneser,  the  son  of  tlie  renowned  Arbaces, 
followed  by  two  appropriate  leaders  of  tlie  armies  of  his  two  dominions, 
Assyria  and  ^ledia,  carrying  the  spear  and  the  l>ow.  Himself  rests 
on  the  great  royal  weapon  of  the  East,  revered  from  earliest  time  as 
tlie  badge  of  supreme  power,  —  Behold  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud. 
Besides,  he  tramples  on  a  prostrate  foe  ;  not  one  that  is  slain,  but 
one  who  is  a  captive ;  this  person  not  lying  stretched  out  and  mo- 
tionless, but  extending  his  arms  in  supplication.  He  must  have  been 
a  king,  for  on  none  below  that  dignity  would  tlie  haughty  foot  of  an 
eastern  monarch  condescend  to  tread.  Then  we  see  approacli  nine 
captives,  bound,  as  it  were,  in  double  bonds,  in  sign  ol  a  double  of- 
fence. Wc  may  understand  tliis  accumulated  transgression,  on  re- 
collecting that  on  the  first  invasion  of  Israel,  by  Tiglath-pileser,  hi* 
carried  away  only  part  of  three  tribes;  and  on  the  second  by 
Salmaneser,  he  not  only  confirmed  Hoshca  on  tlie  throne,  but  spared 
the  remaining  people.  Therefore,  on  this  determined  rebellion  of 
king  and  people,  he  punishes  the  ingratitude  of  both,  by  putting  both 
in  die  most  abject  bonds,  and  bringing  away  the  whole  of  the  ten 
tribes  into  captivity ;  or,  at  least,  the  principal  of  die  nation,  in  the 
same  manner,  probably,  as  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar of  Babylon,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judsa :  he  carried 
atoay  all  from  Jerusalem^  and  all  the  princes^  and  all  the  mighty  men 
of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  captives;  and  all  the  craftsmen  and 
smiths  ;  none  remained,  save  the  poorest  sort  of  people  of  the  land. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)  Besides,  it  may  bear  on  our  argument,  to  re- 
mark, that,  including  the  prostrate  monarch,  there  are  precisely  ten 
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captives  :  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  representatives,  or  heads, 
of  each  tribe,  beginning  witli  the  king,  who,  assuredly  would  be  con- 
sidered as  tlie  chief  ol  his  :  and  ending  witli  tlie  aged  figure  at  the 
end,  whose  high  cap  may  have  been  an  exaggerated  representation 
of  the  mitre  worn  by  tlie  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Levi :  a  just  punishment 
of  the  priesthood  at  that  time,  which  had  debased  itself  by  every 
species  of  idolatrous  compliance  with  the  whims,  or  rather  wicked- 
ness of  the  people,  m  the  adoption  of  Pagan  worship.  Hence. 
*  having  all  walked  in  tlie  statutes  of  the  headien,  tlie  Lord  rejected 
Israel,  and  delivered  tliem  into  tlie  hand  of  the  spoilers.'  Doubtless, 
tlie  figure  with  die  inscription  on  his  garments,  from  tlie  singularit}' 
of  the  appendage,  must  have  been  some  noted  personage  in  the 
history  ol  the  event :  and,  besides,  it  seems  to  designate  a  striking 
peculiarity  of  tlie  Jews,  wlio  were  accustomed  to  uxite  memorable 
sentences  of  old,  in  the  form  of  phylacteries,  on  dififerent  parts  of 
their  raiment.  What  diose  may  mean,  which  cover  the  garment 
of  this  figure,  we  have  no  means  of  explaining,  till  the  diligent 
researches  of  the  learned  may  be  able  to  decipher  die  arrow-headed 
character,  and  then  a  full  light  would  be  tlurowii  on  the  whole  liis- 
tor)',  by  expounding  the  tablets  over  every  head.  If  the  aerial 
form  above  were  ever  intended  to  represent  the  heavenly  apparition 
of  a  departed  king,  which  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  of  the  great 
Arbaces  might  appear  here  with  striking  propriety,  at  tlie  final  con- 
quest of  rebellious  Israel.  Should  tlie  discoveries  of  time  prove  my 
conjecture  at  all  riglit,  this  bas-relief  must  be  nearly  two  hundred 
years  older  than  any  which  are  ascribed  to  Cyrus  at  Persepolis,  or 
Fasargadae."^ 

IV.  In  Acts  xiii.  7.  the  evangelist  Luke,  relating  the  transactions 
of  Paul  in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  governor 
of  that  island,  the  Greek  title  of  Av^vraro^,  which  was  applied  only 
to  those  governors  of  provinces  who  were  invested  with  proconsular 
dignity.  *'  And  on  tlie  supposition  tliat  C)'pr-us  was  not  a  province 
of  this  description,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  title  given  to  Ser- 
gius Paulus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  a  title  tliat  did  not 
roperly  bebng  to  him.  A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted  from 
ion  Cassius,^  who,  speaking  of  the  governors  of  Cyprus,  and 
some  other  Roman  provinces,  applies  to  them  the  same  title  which 
is  applied  to  Sergius  Paulus.  But  as  Dion  Cassius  is  speaking  of 
several  Roman  provinces  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  cer- 
tainly governed  by  a  proconsul,  it  has  been  supjiosed,  that  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  he  used  one  term  for  all  of  them,  whether  it  applied 
to  all  of  them  or  not.  That  Cyprus,  however,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cepted, and  tliat  the  title  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St.  Luke, 
really  did  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  C^-prus,  appears  from 
tlie  inscription  on  a  coin  belonguig  to  Cyprus  itself,  and  struck  in  tlu* 
very  age  in  which  Sergius  Paulus  was  governor  of  that  Island.     It 

1  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &,c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  154 — 16"^. 
London,  18!23.  4to. 
3  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  54.  p.  523.  ed.  HanovicD.  1600. 
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was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cassar,  whose  head  and  name  are 
on  the  face  of  it :  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Cssar  St.  Paul  visited 
Cyprus.  It  was  a  coin  belonging  to  the  people  of  tliat  island,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  word  KTIIPinN  on  the  reverse:  and,  though  not 
struck  while  Sergius  Paulus  himself  was  govcm(Nr,  it  was  struck,  as 
appears  from  tlie  inscription  on  the  reverse,  in  die  time  of  Proclus, 
who  was  next  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  tlie  government  of  tiiat  island. 
And  on  this  coin  the  same  tide,  AN0TIIATO2,  is  ^ven  to  Proclus, 
which  is  given  by  St.  Luke  to  Sergius  Paulus."^  lliat  Cyprus  was 
a  procon^ate  is  also  evident  from  an  antient  inscription,  of  Caligu- 
la s  reign  (the  predecessor  of  Claudius),  in  wliich  Aquius  Scaura  is 
called  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus.^ 

V.  In  Acts  xvi.   11,  12.  Luke  says, —  "We  came to  Phi' 

Ijpj^f  tohkh  is  the  chi^  of  that  part  of  Macedonia^  and  a  colony.*^ 
This  passage  has  greatly  exercised  the  mgcnuity  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators. It  may,  more  correctly,  be  thus  rendered  : — Philippic 
a  city  of  the  first  part  of  Macedonia^  or  of  Macedonia  Prima;  and 
(liis  is  an  instance  of  minute  accuracy,  which  shows  that  the  autlior 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  actually  lived  and  wrote  at  Uiat  time. 
The  province  of  Macedonia,  it  is  well  known,  had  undergone  varkms 
clianges,  and  had  been  divided  into  various  portions,  and  particularly 
four,  wliile  under  the  Roman  government.  There  are  extant  many 
medals  of  the  first  province,  or  Macedonia  Prima^  mosdy  of  silver, 
wiUi  the  inscripdon  MAKEAONON  nPHTHS,  or,  the  first  part  of 
Macedonioj  wliich  confinn  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  his  attention  to  the  minutest  particulars.^  It  is  further 
worUiy  of  remark,  that  die  historian  terms  Pliilippi,  a  colony.  By 
using  die  term  xoXcjvia  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word,  colonia) 
instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  flwoixja,  he  plainly  intimates 
that  it  was  a  Roman  cobny,  which  the  twenty-first  verse  certainly 
proves  it  to  have  been.  And  though  die  cridcs  were  for  a  long  time 
puzzled  to  find  any  express  mendon  of  it  as  such,  yet  some  coins  have 
been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded  under  this  character,  particu- 
larly one,  which  explicitly  states  diat  Julius  Cssar  himself  bestowed  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of'^a  colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi,  which  were 
afterwards  confirmed  and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal 
corroborates  the  character  given  to  this  city  by  Luke,  and  proves 

1  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  B5,  8G.  An  enm.v'mg  of  the  above  noticed 
coin  may  be  seen  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  the  Tnesaunia  Moreliienus,  in  the 
plate  belonging  to  p.  106.  ^ 

S  Gruteri  Corpus  Inscriptionunii  torn.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  ccclz.  no.  3.  edit.  GreTii. 
Amst.  1707. 

3  Of  this  medal  there  are  engravings  in  the  fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary, no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  6.  and  in  Taylor's  Geographical  Index  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  article  Macedonia,  plate,  no.  7.  In  no.  8.  of  tne  same  plate  is  a  medal 
of  the  second  Macedonia,  or  Matedomia  Secunda.  There  is  no  medal  published  of 
the  third  Macedonia,  but  one  of  the /ovreik  Macedonia  has  been  engraved  by  Wiel- 
hanier,  in  his  AwmadverMumes  in  ^fmnmety  Ac.  p.  44.  no.  11.  Vienna,  1738. 
Bcklicl  has  described  the  medals  of  Macedonia  Prima,  Secunda,  et  Quarta  in  his 
Doctrina  Nuuimorum  Vetcrum.  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  And  Mr.  Ck>mbo  has  described  seven 
(>f  Macedonia  Prima  in  his  *  Nummorum  Veterum  Populorum  et  Urbium,  qui  in 
Musco  Guliebni  Hunter  assorvantur,  Description  p.  17U. 
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that  it  had  been  a  colony  for  many  years,  tliough  no  author  or  histo* 
rian  but  himself,  wliose  writings  have  reached  us,  has  mentioned  it 
under  that  character.^ 

VI.  In  Acts  xvi.  14.  we  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  {rom 
Thyatira,  had  setded  at  Philippi.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  among 
the  ruins  of  Tliyatira,  tliere  is  an  inscription  extant  uith  the  words 
Ol  BA<I»EIZ,^  {the  dyers) ;  whence  we  learn  that  the  art  and  trade  of 
dying  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  city. 

Vn.  In  Acts  xvii.  23.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians  that  as  he  passed 
through  their  city,  and  beheld  the  objects  of  their  worsliip,  he  found 
an  altar  toith  this  inscription,  TO  TOE  UNKNOWN  GOD  (AT- 
NQ2Tn  GEn).  No  altar  with  this  inscription  has  come  down  to  oar 
times ;  but  we  know  firom  the  express  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  there 
WAS  such  an  inscription  at  Athens.  And  the  occasion  of  this  altar 
bebg  erected,  in  common  with  many  others  bearing  the  same  in- 
scription,  is  thus  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  —  The  Athenians, 
being  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Epimenides  to  lustrate  their 
city.  The  method  adopted  by  him  was,  to  carry  several  sheep  to 
the  Areopagus ;  whence  they  were  left  to  wander  as  tliey  pleased, 
under  tiie  observation  of  persons  sent  to  attend  them.  As  each  sheep 
lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  propitious  God.  By 
this  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the  city  was  relieved :  but,  as  it  was  still  un- 
known what  deity  was  propitious,  an  altar  was  erected  to  the  unknown 
God  on  every  spot  where  a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed.^ 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  which  was 
standing  when  that  city  was  visited  about  sixty  years  since  by  Dr. 
Chandler  and  Mr.  Stuart,  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an  engraving 
of  the  portal,)  is  a  Greek  inscription  to  the  following  purport :  — 
"  The  people"  [of  Athens  have  erected  this  fabric]  **  with  the  dona- 
tions to  Alinerva  Archegetia"  [or  die  Conductress]  "by  the  god 
Caius  Julius  Cssar  and  his  son  the  god  Augustus,  when  Nicias  was 
archon." 

Over  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Lucius  Caesar, 
with  this  inscription  :  —  "  The  people"  [honour]  "  Lucius  Caesar,  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  god." 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and 
the  mother  of  Lucius,  thus  inscribed  :  —  "  The  Senate  of  die  Areo- 
pagus and  the  Senate  of  die  Six  Hundred"  [dedicate  this  statue  to] 
"  the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence." 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Paul's  observations  on  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  too  much 
addicted  to  the  adoption  of  objects  for  worship  and  devotion.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worshipping  the  reigning  emperor  :  but 
flattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than  to  characterise  his  descend- 

1  Spanheim,  De  Usu  et  Pne8tanti&  Numimiatam,  diwert.  U.  p.  1U5,  lOG.  Frag- 
menU  to  Calraet^  No.  cclxxiii.  plato  1.  no  5. 

9  Wheeler*8  Journey  into  Greecei  vol.  iii.  p.  233.  Spon,  Miscellanea  Erudite 
AntiquitaliB,  p.  113. 

9  I>ioflrenc8  Laertius,  in  Epimenide,  1.  i.  c.  10.  $  3.  (torn.  i.  pp.  117—119.  ed. 
Longolii.) 
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ants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who  was  most  infamous  for  her 
profligacy)  as  no  less  a  deity  than  Jrrovidence  itself.^ 

VIII.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  FjafAjukar^,  recorder,  chanceUor,  or 
town  clerk,  of  Ephesus,  —  in  order  to  quell  the  tumult  which  had 
been  raised  there  by  Demetrius  and  his  workmen,  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  making  silver  shrines  or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
in  tliatcity,  —  says  to  the  Ephesians,  What  man  is  there  thatknowetk 
not  hoto  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana?  The  original  word,  NEflKOPON,  is  very  emphatic, 
and  properly  signifies  a  person  dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god 
or  goddess,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to  attend  the  temple,  and  see 
that  it  was  kept  clean.  Originally,  indeed,  li  signified  nothing  more 
than  a  sweeper  of  the  temple,  and  answered  nearly  to  oiu*  sacristan  : 
in  process  of  time  tlie  care  of  the  temple  was  entrusted  to  tliis  person  ; 
and  at  length  the  NEnKOPOI,  or  Jveocori^  became  persons  of  great 
consequence,  and  were  those  who  offered  sacrifices  for  the  life  oi'  the 
emperor.  Whole  cities  took  this  appellation,^  as  appears  on  many 
antient  coins  and  medals ;  and  Ephesus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  that  assumed  this  title.  There  is  a  medal  still  extant,  in  which 
it  is  given  to  that  city  ;  it  exhibits  the  pronaos  or  front  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  ;  in  the  centre  is  an  image  of  the  goddess  clothed,  and 
around  the  side  and  bottom  are  tlie  words  All  NEQKOPnN  E4>£2iaN.^ 
The  coincidence  furnished  by  this  medal  is  of  that  description,  that 
it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  in 
which  the  coincidence  is  found.  Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by 
this  medal,  there  is  now  extant  at  Ejihesus  an  antient  Greek  inscrip- 
tion,  on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  which  not  only  confirms  the  general 
liistory  related  in  Acts  xix.,  but  even  approaches  to  several  sentiments 
and  phrases  which  occur  in  that  chapter.^ 

1  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  pp.  104, 105.  Taylor's  Geo^praphical  Index 
to  the  Bible,  article  Athens. 

3  Philip  Rubenius  has  written  a  learned  Diatribe  de  Urbibus  Neoeoris,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  GriBTius's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanorum,  torn.  zi. 
pp.  1350— laa'i. 

3  The  medal  above  noticed  is  engraved  in  the  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's 
Dictionary,  no.  cxxvii.  p.  42.  Concomiiijr  the  meaniiLBr  of  the  word  ^IZ,  in  this 
medal,  antiquaries  are  not  agreed.     See  Rubenius,  p.  1353. 

4  The  foUowin^  is  Dr.  Chandler's  Translation  of  it :  —  "  To  the  Ephesian  Diana. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only  among  the  Ephesians,  but  also  every 
where  amon^  the  Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred  por« 
tions  ;  and  that  she  is  set  up,  and  has  an  altar  dedicated  to  her,  on  accouut  of  her 
plain  manifestations  of  herself  *,  and  that  besides,  the  greatest  token  of  the  venera- 
tion paid  her,  a  month  is  called  after  her  name  ;  by  us  Artcmision,  by  the  Maco- 
donians  and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their  cities,  AiteniisiOn  ;  in  which,  gene- 
ral assemblies  and  Hieromcnia  are  celebrated  but  not  in  the  holy  city,  the  nurse  of 
its  own,  tlie  Ephesian  goddess.  The  people  of  Ephesus  deeming  it  proper,  that  thtt 
whole  month  called  by  her  name  be  sacred  and  set  apart  to  the  goddess,  have  de- 
termined by  this  decree,  that  the  observation  of  it  by  Uiem  be  altered.  Therefore 
it  is  enacted,  that  in  the  whole  month  Artemision  the  days  be  holy,  and  that  nothing 
be  attended  to  on  them,  but  the  yearly  feastings,  and  the  Artemisiac  Panegjrrist, 
end  the  Hieromenia ;  the  entire  month  being  sacred  to  the  goddess  ;  for,  f^oro  this 
improvement  in  her  worship,  our  city  shall  receive  additional  lustre,  and  be  per- 
manent in  its  prosperity  for  ever."  —  The  person  who  obtained  this  decree,  ap- 
pointed gamee  ror  the  month,  angmented  the  prixes  of  the  contooders,  aad  erecte4 
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IX,  Lasdy,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Rome  by  the  Senate 
vid  Roman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus,  (which  structure 
is  still  subsisting,  though  greatly  damaged  by  tlie  ravages  of  time),  is 
an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  which 
describe  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state  and  government,  and  also 
relate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  This  edifice  likewise  corroborates 
(he  description  of  certain  vessels  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  religious 
worship,  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  tliis  arch,  are 
still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew* 
bread,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  the  trumpets  which  were  used  to  pro- 
claim the  year  of  jubilee.  And  there  are  extant  several  medals  of 
Judaea  vanauished,  in  which  the  conquered  country  is  represented  as 
a  desolate  female,  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  which  afford  an  extraor- 
dinary fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction  (iii.  26.),  delivered  at  least 
eight  hundred  years  before,  as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  tlie  first 
▼erse  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.^ 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  tes- 
timonies from  medals  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  coUected  and 
described  by  various  learned  modern  travellers,  who  have  explored 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor :  but  the  length  to  which  this  chapter  has 
already  unavoidably  extended,  forbids  the  production  of  further  evi- 
dences of  this  kind.  —  Stronger  testimonies  tiiaii  these  it  is  impossible 
to  bring  for  the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  —  even  of 
the  important  transactions  w  hich  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  tlie  British  nation  has  been  a 
party.     Yet,  notwitlistanding  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  it  has  lately  been 

•utiles  of  those  who  conquered.  His  name  is  not  preserved,  but  he  woh  probably 
a  Roman,  as  his  kinsman,  who  provided  this  record,  was  named  Lucius  rhienius 
Faustos.  The  feast  of  Diana  was  resorted  to  yearly  by  the  lonians,  with  their  fit- 
milies.  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  r.{4.  The  original  Greek  In- 
scription is  printed  in  Dr.  C.'s  Inscriptiones  Antiqufo,  p.  13.  no.  xxxvi. 

1  The  best  engravings  of  the  arch  of  Titus  are  to  be  found  in  Hadrian  Reland's 
treatise,  De  Spoliis  Tcmpli  Hinrosolymitani,  in  Axcu  Titiuno  Rointe  conspicuis. 
Ultrajecti,  171G,  4to.  Tolerably  well  executed  copies  of  Roland's  plates  may  bo 
seen  in  Schulze's  Compendium  Archs^ologio)  Hcbraice,  tab.  i.  ii.  lii-  P-  viii. — x. 
Dresdse,  171)3,  8vo. ;  and  also  in  the  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmet*s  Dictionary, 
no.  cciii.  pp.  14 — 17.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  also  said  to  be  commemo- 
rated by  an  antient  inscription  to  the  honour  of  Titus, '  who  by  his  father's  direc- 
tions and  counsels,  had  subdued  the  Jewish  nation,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  which 
kad  never  been  destroyed  by  any  princes  or  people  before.  The  following  is  the 
iascriptioD  alluded  to : 

IMP.  TITO.  c^sarI.  dIvI.  vespasianI.  F. 

VESPASIANO.  AUG.  PONTIFICI.  MAXLMO 

TRIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVII.  COS.  VIU.  P.  P. 

PRINCIPI.  SUO.  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

QUOD.  PRJECEPTIS.  PATRIS.  CONSILlISQUE.  ET. 

AUSPIClS.  GENTEM.  JUD^ORUM.  DOMUIT.  ET. 

URBEM.  HIEROSOLYMAM.  OMNIBUS.  ANTE.  SE. 

DUCIBUS.  REGIBUS.  GENTIBUSQUE.  AUT.  FRUSTRA. 

PETITAM.  AUT.  OMNINO.  INTENTATAM.  DELEVIT. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that  some  doubts  have  been  entertained  cob* 

earning  the  genuineness  of  this  inscription.      The  diligent  antiquary,  Gruter, 

(from  whom  we  have  copied  it,)  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  known  where  this  iii- 

seription  stood ;  and  that  Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  Onnfjrio 

Panyinio.  See  Gruteri  Inscriptiones  AntiqoiD,  torn.  i.  p.  cczliv.  as.  9. 
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afiirmed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mythological  character,^  and  that  tlie 
four  Grospels  are  mere  fabrications  and  romances.  With  as  much 
truth  may  it  be  said  that  the  man,  whose  ambition  so  lately  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Europe,  (and  whose  memoiy  continues  to  be  fondly  che* 
risbed  by  millions  m  France,)  is  a  mythological  person  who  never  had 
any  real  existence.  For  the  events  of  his  career  are  recorded  u  a 
variety  of  documents,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  difierent  go- 
vernments of  Europe,  which  have  been  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  vari- 
ous daily  and  pericxlical  journals,  as  well  as  by  contemporary  histo* 
rians,  who  profess  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  ;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated  by  structured  and  medals,^ 
which  have  been  executed  in  order  to  commemorate  particular  victo- 
ries or  other  transactions. 

1  The  aasertion  of  the  writer  above  alluded  to  was  taken,  without  acknowledge- 
ment, from  Volney,  who  first  made  it  at  the  close  of  his  *  Ruins  of  Empires,*  and 
who  was  refuted  by  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  in  a  learned  Tolome^  entitled 
'  Christianity  Vindicated,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Volney,  m  answer 
to  his  Book  called  **  Ruins,"  '  8vo.  London,  1800.  This  is  only  one  instance,  out 
of  many,  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  total  destitution  of  candour  in  the  opposere 
of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-assert  the  long-since  refuted  ftlsehoods  otioniier 
infidels,  as  if  they  had  never  before  been  answered. 

9  Such  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  which  is  said  to  comme* 
morate  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  obtained  by  British  prowess,  in  1815,  over  the 
fi>rcos  of  Buonaparte.  Such  also  is  the  triumphal  column,  erected  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  at  Paris,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the  French  army  in  Germa- 
n|y,  in  1805,  and  which,  according  to  a  Latin  inscription  engraved  thereon,  is  com- 
posed of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  firom  the  enemy  during  a  campaign  of  three 
Bionihs. 

3  Of  this  description  are  the  '  Waterloo  Medals,'  distributed  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Nation,  to  the  illustrious  general  and 
the  brave  ofiicers  and  soldiers  who  were  engaeed  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo ;  and  also  the  beautiful  se/ies  of  medals  lately  struck  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Mudie,  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  British  army ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  series  of  French  medals,  usually  called  the  Napoleon  medals,  ex- 
ecuted for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  achievements  of  the  French  armies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  AKD  NEW  TESTAMENTS  ARE 
OF  DIVINE  AUTHORITY,  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS  ARE  DI- 
VINELY   INSPIRED. 

SECTION  L 

PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  hupiration  defined. — II.  Reasonable  and  necessary,  —  III.  Im- 
possibility of  the  Scriptures  being  the  contrivance  or  inveniicn 
of  man.  —  iV.  Criteria  of  inspiration. 

I.  Jl  he  f  receding  facts  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity,  and  faithful  his- 
torians, whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  and  most  implicit 
credit  But  since  an  honest  man  may  possibly  mistake,  —  not  indeed 
in  facts  which  he  affirms  to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in 
inferences  from  those  facts,  in  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  deliverine 
the  sentiments  of  others,  —  if  we  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf  oi 
these  writers,  their  authority  will  be  only  human.  Sometliing  further 
is  requisite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  purified  iixun  passion  and 
prejudice,  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  be  teachers  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  namely,  a  divine  inspiration^  or  ttie  imparting  such  a  degree  of 
divine  assistance,  influence,  or  euidance,  ?s  should  enable  the  authors 
of  the  Scriptiures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others.  Math- 
out  error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subject  of  such  communications 
were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared  them, 
or  things  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted. 

II.  That  the  Scriptures  were  actually  dictated  by  inspiration,  may 
be  inferred  both  from  the  reasonableness  and  from  the  necessity  of 
the  tiling.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  deve- 
loped in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  writers 
by  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate  principally  to  matters, 
concerning  which  tlie  conmiunicating  of  information  to  men  is  worthy 
of  God  ;  and  the  more  important  the  information  communicated,  the 
more  it  is  calculated  to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral 
error,  to  stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happiness  ;  the  more  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  die  communication  free 
from  every  admixture  of  risk  of  error.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  inspi- 
ration enters  essentially  into  our  ideas  of  a  revelation  from  God  ;  so 
that,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount  to  afiirming  that  there  is  no 
revelation ;  and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  inspiration,  is  to  call  iu 
question  the  existence  of  God.  And  why  should  inspir:ition  be  de-: 
nied  .'*    Is  man  out  of  the  reach  of  Him  who  created  him  r    Has  he. 
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who  gave  to  man  his  intellect,  no  means  of  enlarging  or  illuminating 
that  intellect  ?  — And  is  it  beyond  his  jx)wer  to  illuminate  and  inform, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  intellects  of  some  chosen  individuals,  —  or 
contrary  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when  they  com- 
municate to  others,  eidier  orally  or  by  writing,  the  knowledge  he  im- 
parted to  tliem,  not  merely  for  Uieir  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the 
world  at  large,  in  all  generations.  But,  further,  inspiration  is  ?iccef- 
sary.  The  necessity  of  revelation  has  already  been  shown,  from  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  facts,  experience,  and  history  in  every  age, 
of  which  we  have  any  authendc  accounts  :^  and  the  same  reasoning 
and  facts  establish  the  necessity  of  inspiration.  The  subjects  of  Scrip- 
ture render  inspiration  necessary ;  for  some  past  facts  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  could  not  possibly  have  been  known  if  God  had  not  revealed 
them.  Many  things  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is,  are  predict- 
ed, which  God  alone  could  foreknow  and  foretel,  which,  notwith- 
standing, came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore,  were  foretold  under 
divine  inspiration.  Others  again  are  far  above  human  capacity,  and 
could  never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  therefore,  must 
^ave  been  delivered  by  divine  inspiration.  The  authoritative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  too,  argues  the  necessity  of  inspiration,  admitting 
the  veracity  of  the  writers.  They  propose  things,  not  as  matters  for 
consideration,  but  for  adoption  :  they  do  not  leave  us  the  alternative 
of  receiving  or  rejecting :  tiiey  do  not  present  us  with  their  own 
thoughts,  but  exclaim,  Thus^  saith  the  Lordy  and  on  diat  ground  de- 
mand our  assent.  They  must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  speak  and 
write  as  diey  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  be  impostors  :  and 
,  the  last  supposition  is  precluded  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  which 
have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages.' 

III.  As  die  writers  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  their  doctrines 
from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

It  could  not  be  the  contrivance  of  wicked  men.  Had  they  invent- 
ed a  religion,  diey  would  unquestionably  have  made  it  more  favoura- 
ble to  tlicir  own  inclinations,  lusts,  and  appetites :  they  would  not  have 
fettered  themselves,  or  laid  themselves  under  such  restraints  as  are 
imposed  by  the  Bible,  neither  >;vx)uld  they  have  denounced  such  tre- 
mendous judgments  against  the  evil  ways  which  they  prefer  and  love : 
they  would  not  have  consuhed  so  entirely  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
reputation  of  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness,  as  the  Scriptures  do ;  but 
they  would  have  adapted  the  whole  agreeably  to  their  own  evil  na- 
ture, wishes,  and  desires.  Indeed,  if  we  coidd  suppose  them  to  be 
capable  of  this  (which  yet  is  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  nature)  we 
cannot  imagine  that  diey  should  sacrifice  all  their  worldly  interests 
and  prospects,  and  even  dieir  lives,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bible.  Did 
ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the  greatest  good,  suffer  and 
die  to  advance  it  ?  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  Bible  could  not  be 
the  contrivance  of  good  men.    The  supposition  invdves  them  b  a 

t  Seo  pp.  4 — 35.  supra. 

3  Dr.  O.  Oreffory'8  Letters  on  the  Eridencei  of  the  Chrlitiui  Religion,  vol.  i.  p. 
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guilt  perfecdy  inconsistent  with  tlieir  character.  Tliey  speak  in  the 
name  of  Crod,  and  they  profess  to  have  received  dieir  doctrine  from 
him.  Now,  if  it  was  otiierwisc,  and  they  were  conscious  of  a  forger}', 
they  must  be  the  grossest  impostors  in  die  world,  which  is  so  directly 
contrary  to  all  virtue  and  honesty,  Uiat  it  can  never  be  imputed  to  any 
man  who  truly  deserves  the  name  of  good.  —  Consequently,  the 
Bible  must  be  the  word  of  God,^  inspired  by  him,  and  tlius  given  to 
man. 

IV.  Since  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  profess  to  be  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  have  been  recognised  as  such  in  every 
age^  (which  in  itself  is  no  mean  presumptive  argument  that  dicy  are 
divinely  inspired  writings) ;  and  since  also  there  have  been  many  im- 
postors in  the  world,  who  have  pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  audiors  of  the  dispensations  contained  m  die  Bible 
should  produce  satisfactory  evidences  of  their  divine  mission.  What 
then  are  the  evidences  of  inspiradon  with  which  every  rational  crea- 
ture ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  ?  This  important  question  admits 
of  a  clear  and  decisive  answer ;  for,  as  the  existence  of  any  power  is 
demonstrated  by  its  operadons,  so  die  possession  of  supernatural 
knofffledfre  is  established  by  die  performance  of  supernatural  works^ 
or  miracles  ;  or,  as  an  acquaintance  with  any  language  is  manifested 
by  speaking  it  widi  propriety  and  ease,  so  die  gift  of  inspiradon  is  un- 
quesUonably  displayed  by  the  foretelling  of  future  events  with  preci- 
sion. Miracles  and  prophecy,  dicrefore,  are  the  two  grand  criteria 
on  which  most  stress  is  laid  m  the  Scriptures.  Prophecies  are  the 
language  of  inspiradon,  and  miracles  are  the  operadon  of  that  divine 
agency  by  which  the  prophet  is  influenced.  The  testimonj-  of  our 
senses  is  not  a  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  oi  external 
objects,  than  miracles  and  prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  inspira- 
don ;  and  though  both  these  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated,  as 
well  for  us  who  live  in  remoter  dmes,  as  for  those  who  lived  in  the 
earliest,  yet  the  evidence  irom  miracles  seems  more  particularly  ad- 

1  When  we  say  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word  qf  God,  wc  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  all  spoken  by  him.  or  that  it  was  written  by  him,  or  that  crcry  thing  that  i« 
contained  therein  is  the  word  of  God.  But  a  distinction  is  to  bo  made  between 
those  preceptSf  which  hiculcate  justice,  mercy,  and  holiness  of  life,  and  the  hijftori- 
eal  parts,  which  show  the  consequences  of  a  life  in  opposition  to  those  principles. 
The  first  are  properly  sacred,  because  they  not  only  lead  a  man  to  happmess  even 
in  this  life,  but  also  give  him  an  evidence  of  things  not  seen  in  the  life  to  come  ; 
and  thus  are  called  the  word  of  God^  as  thofie  moral  virtues  can  only  have  their 
origin  from  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.  The  last,  that  is,  the  historical  parts, 
though  some  are  the  words  of  good  men,  —  wicked  men,  —  or  the  speeches  of  Sa* 
tAu  (on  which  account  they  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  words  of  God),  have  a 
similar  tendency  ;  aH  they  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride  and  blasphemy 
of  the  spirit  of  wickedness,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  spirit  of  divine  philanthro- 
py, which  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  breathes  nothing  but  *  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  towards  men.'  The  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration  are  fully  considered  ni- 
fra,  in  No.  I.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

S  For  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  t» 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  ^  8.  For  the  belief 
of  the  modern  Jews,  see  their  confension  of  faith,  which  has  been  in  use  ever^ince 
the  13th  century,  in  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  pp.  245.  24G.  Dr.  Whitby 
has  collected  the  testimony  of  Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  in  tfaie 
General  Pre&ce  to  his  Commentary,  pp.  zvii.— xx. 
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dressed  to  t^em,  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us*  To  theniy  miracles 
would  appear  the  best  proof  of  tlie  truth  of  a  revelation,  as  they  are 
addressed  to  tlie  senses  of  the  rude  and  the  refined,  and  establish  the 
trutli  of  a  religious  system  at  once,  without  subtle  disquisitions,  for 
which  comparatively  few  persons  possess  leisure,  talents,  or  inclina- 
tion. Miracles  convince  tlie  mind  at  once ;  while  prophecy  does  not 
give  immediate  conviction,  but  the  means  of  conviction  to  such  as  in 
due  time  shall  compare  predictions  with  events.  The  antients,  who 
beheld  the  miracles,  had  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  prophecies  would 
be  accomplished ;  just  as  the  modems,  who  see  them  fulfilled,  have, 
besides  other  arguments,  a  strong  presumption  that  miracles  were 
performed.  The  arguments  from  miracles,  depending  on  written 
testimony,  will  at  all  times  be  equally  forcible,  while  that  from  pro- 
phecy (wliich  has  been  termed  a  standing  miracle^  is  increasing  in 
strengtli  through  every  age  ;  and  the  more  prophecies  are  fulfilled, 
the  more  testimonies  there  are,  and  confiimations  of  the  trutli  and 
certainty  of  divine  revelation ;  and  in  tliis  respect  we  have  eminently 
the  advantage  over  those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  die  pro- 
phets, of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  had  this  grou-ing  evidence 
in  part,  but  to  us  this  amazing  web  is  stiU  more  unfolded,  and  more 
of  its  wonderful  texture  is  displayed.  They  indeed  heard  tlie  dis- 
courses of  Moses  and  tlie  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes,  and 
they  beheld  their  miracles  :  but  we  have  this  advantage  over  them, 
that  several  things,  wliich  were  then  only  foretold  are  now  fulfilled ; 
and  what  were  to  them  only  matters  of  /atVA,  are  become  matters  of 

FACT    and    CERTAINTY   tO   US. 

The  evidence  fumislied  by  miracles  and  prophecy  is  so  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  diat  we  might 
safely  rest  its  divine  autliority  on  these  proofs.  There  are,  however, 
other  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as 
miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments 
of  every  person,  whedier  learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  leave  infidels 
in  every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are,  — 
the  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in  die 
Scriptures; — die  wonderful  harmony  and  intimate  connection  sub- 
sisting between  all  die  parts  of  Scripture,  —  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  die  Scriptures,  —  and  dieir  tendency  to  promote  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  efiects 
which  are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  MIRACLES,  RELATED  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  ARE 
PROOFS  THAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE  GIVEN  BY  INSPIRATION  OF 
GOD. 

I.  A  miracle  defined,  —  II.  Mature  of  the  evidence  from  miracles. — 
III.  Their  design.  —  IV.  Credibility  of  miraclesy  vindicated  and 
proved.  —  V.  Refutation  of  the  objection  that  the  evidence  for  the 
credibility  of  miracles  decreases  tvith  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the 
contrary  proved.  —  VI.  Criteria  for  ascertaining  true  miracles.  — 
VII.  Application  of  these  criteria,  1.  To  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
of  Joshua,  and,  2.  To  those  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the 
number,  variety,  design,  and  greatness  ofwhichy  as  well  as  the  per' 
sons  by  wham  and  before  whom,  and  the  manner  in  which,  they  were 
performed,  are  fully  considered,  together  with  the  effects  produced 
by  them.  —  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  never  rfc- 
nied.  —  VIII.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  miracles 
related  in  the  JVew  Testament,  particularly,  1.  The  conversion  of 
water  into  wine  by  Christ.  — 2.  The  feeding  of  five  thousand.  — 
3.  The  healing  of  the  paralytic. — 4.  Giving  sight  to  the  man 
ivho  was  bom  blind.  —  5.  The  healing  of  a  man,  lame  from  his 
birth,  by  Peter  and  John.  —  6.  Raising  from  the  dead  the  daugh- 
ter of  J  aims.  —  7.  The  xmdow'^s  son  ut  JVain,  —  8.  And  Laza- 
rus.—  IX.  The  RESURRECTION  of  Jesus  Christ,  viz.  I.  Christ's 
prophetic  declarations  concerning  his  death  and  resurrection.  —  2. 
The  evidence  of  adversaries  of  the  Christian  name  and  faith  to 
this  fact.  —  3.  The  character  of  the  apostles  by  whom,  it  was  attest- 
ed, and  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  ;  all  w-hich  demonstrate  the 
reality  and  truth  of  ChriM'^s  resurrection.  —  X.  General  summary 
of  the  argument  furnished  by  miracles.  —  XJ.  Comparison  of  them 
with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  miracles,  particularly  those,  1 . 
Of  Aristeas  the  proconnesian.  —  2.  Of  Pythagoras.  —  3.  Of 
Alexander  of  Pontus.  —  4.  Of  Vespasian.  —  5.  Of  ApoUonivs 
of  Tyana. — 6.  Pretended  miracle  at  Saragassa.  —  7.  Pretend- 
ed miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris.  — The  reality  of  the  Christian 
miracles  demonstrated. 

I.  A  Miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  contrary  to  the  established  con^ 
stitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspension  or  controlment 
of,  or  deviation  from,  the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by  the 
immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  aeclaration  that  it  is  perform- 
ed according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the 
proof  or  evidence  of  some  partieular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  if 
the  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  created  beings.  These  beings  act 
upon  each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain  rules  formed 
by  Infinite  Wisdom,  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his 
own  agency.     These  rules  are  called  by  philosophers  the  laws  of 
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nature^  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth} 
Effects  which  are  produced  by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws, 
or  which  are  conformable  to  the  established  course  of  events,  are  said 
to  be  natural :  and  every  palpable  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or 
deviation  from  these  laws,  or  rather  from  die  progress  of  things  ac- 
cording to  these  laws,  —  which  is  accompanied  widi  a  previous  notice 
or  declaradon  that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by 
the  power  of  God, — is  a  miracle.  "  Thus  die  production  of  grain 
by  vegetation,  is  according  to  a  law  of  nature ;  were  it  to  fall  like 
rain  from  the  clouds,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  Or,  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  dead  return  not  to  life  ;  were  a  dead  person  to  be- 
come alive  again,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  thus  carefully  to 
be  distinguished,  although  the  distinction  be  often  not  observed,  from 
events  of  extraordinary  magnificence  or  unusua]  occurrence.  A 
miracle,  mdced,  must  be  unusual ;  but  events  may  be  both  unusual 
and  magnificent  which  are  not  miraculous.  The  appearance  of  a 
comet  is  unusual,  and  a  violent  thunder  storm  is  magnificent ;  but  in 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  is  there  a  suspension  or  alteradon  of  any 
of  nature's  laws.  All  the  various  appearances  indeed,  which  material 
or  mental  phenomena  may,  according  to  those  laws,  assume,  we  are 
perhaps  far  from  knowing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance, which,  although  a  varie^,  is  obviously,  from  its  analogy,  re- 
solvable into  a  general  law,  and  another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  the 
law ;  and  it  is  by  this  total  alteration^,  of  what  fix)m  ample  experience 
and  induction,  even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce 
to  be  a  law  of  nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from  every 
other  phenomenon.  We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an  experience  so 
extensive  and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  certainty  of  expectation, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  certainty  accompanying  die  testimony  of  our 
senses :  this  undoubted  permanency  being  the  foundation  of  all  those 
rules  of  conduct  in  die*  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  gene- 
rations, and  implied  in  all  the  most  brilliant  discoveries,  and  proiound 
calculations  in  llie  science  of  physics."*  It  is  further  essential  to  a 
miracle,  that  it  be  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration 
that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  die  power  of 
God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in 
attestation  of  tJie  autiiority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  per- 
son. "  This  intimation  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  and  it  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  calculation  and  power,  that  it  may  neither  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  foresight  and  science,  as  an  eclipse,  nor  the  contrivance  of 
human  ingenuity  and  expertness,  as  die  feats  of  jugglers.** 

II.  It  is  commonly  objected  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, and  is  tiierefore  contrary  to  reason.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Tlie  possibility  of  miracles,  such  as  we  have  described 
them  to  be,  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  and  consequendy  dieir  credi- 

1  Jer.  xxxiii.  25.  xxxi.  35.    Job  xxxviii.  33. 

S  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  337.    Edinburgh, 
1821.    8yo. 
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bUity  IS  capable  of  a  rational  proof :  and  diough  we  cannot  give  a 
mechanical  account  of  the  manner  how  tliey  are  done,  because  thejr 
are  done  by  the  unusual  interposition  of  an  invisible  agent,  superior 
both  in  wisdom  and  power  to  ourselves,  we  must  not  therefore  deny 
the  fact  which  our  own  senses  testify  to  be  done.  Every  thing  we 
see  is,  in  one  sense,  a  miracle  :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  We 
put  a  twig  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  diat  it  becomes  a 
tree ;  but  how  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  how  k 
increases,  we  know  not.  We  look  around  us,  and  see  die  forest 
sometimes  shaken  by  storms,  at  otlier  times  just  yielding  to  the  breeze ; 
in  one  part  of  the  year  in  full  leaf,  in  another,  naked  and  desolate. 
We  all  know  that  the  seasons  have  an  effect  on  these  tilings,  and  phi- 
losophers will  conjecture  at  a  few  immediate  causes,  but  in  what  man- 
ner these  causes  act,  and  how  diey  put  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest 
of  them  know  not.  When  the  storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  continue 
to  rage  ?  When  the  air  is  calm,  what  rouses  the  storm  ?  We  know 
not,  but  must,  after  our  deepest  researches  into  first  causes,  rest  saUs- 
fied  with  resolving  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwillistanding 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these  appearances,  they 
make  no  impression  on  us,  because  they  are  common,  because  they 
happen  according  to  a  stated  course,  and  are  seen  every  day.  If 
they  were  out  of  the  conunon  course  of  nature,  though  in  themselves 
not  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  they  would  still  appear  more  won- 
derful to  us,  and  more  immediately  the  work  of  Grod.  Thus,  when 
we  see  a  child  grow  into  a  man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the 
body,  turn  to  corruption,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because 
we  see  it  every  day ;  but  were  we  to  see  a  man  restored  from  sick- 
ness to  health  by  a  word,  or  raised  to  life  from  the  dead  by  a  mere 
command,  though  these  things  are  not  really  more  unaccountable,  yet 
we  call  tiie  uncommon  event  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  is  uncom- 
mon. We  acknowledge,  however,  that  both  are  produced  by  God| 
because  it  is  evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  tlie  evidence  which  arises  from  mira- 
cles ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve  them,  when  weD 
attested  and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness  or  justice  of  God,  only 
because  they  were  performed  several  ages  ago,  than  we  have  to 
disbelieve  the  more  ordinary  occurrences  of  Providence  which 
passerl  before  our  own  time,  because  the  same  occurrences  may 
never  happen  again  during  our  lives.  The  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture proves  the  being  and  providence  of  God ;  these  extraordinary 
acts  of  power  prove  the  divine  commission  of  that  person  who  per- 
forms them. 

"  No  evont  can  be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  because  it  ii 
strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable ;  for  it  may  be  nothing  more 
tha  1  the  regular  effect  of  some  physical  cause  operating  according  to 
an  established  tliough  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this  countiy 
earthquakes  happen  but  rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time ; 
and  for  monstrous  biilhs  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  ae- 
coimt  can  be  given ;  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the 
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established  laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  or  the 
movements  of  a  steam-engine  ;  and  no  man  doubts,  but  that,  under 
particular  circumstances  unknown  to  him,  the  monster  is  nature^s 
genuine  issue.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  we  can  pronounce 
an  event  to  be  a  true  miracle,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  produced  be  known,  and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be 
in  some  degree  understood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are 
totally  ignorant  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  a  deviation  from  her  course.  Miracles,  therefore,  are 
not,  as  some  have  represented  them,  appeals  to  our  ignorance.  They 
suppose  some  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  with- 
out wliich  no  proper  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  them  ; 
though  with  it  their  reality  may  be  so.  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  disputation. 

"  Thus,  were  a  physician  to  give  instantly  sight  to  a  blind  man, 
by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which  we  had 
never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  which  we  were 
absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to  us  undoubtedly  be  wonderful; 
but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous,  because  it  might  be  the 
physical  efieci  of  the  operation  of  tlie  unguent  on  the  eye.  But 
were  he  to  give  sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding  him  to 
receive  it,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  widi  spittle,  we  should  with 
the  utmost  confidence  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because 
we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  humim  voice,  nor  human  spittle, 
has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power  over 
the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  persons  ap- 
parently dead  are  often  restored  to  their  families  and  friends,  by  being 
treated,  during  suspended  animation,  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
the  Humane  Society.  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  oY 
science,  these  resuscitations  appear  very  wonderful ;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  eftected  by  physical  agency,  they  can  never  be  consi- 
dered as  miraculous  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature,  though  they 
may  suggest  to  different  minds  very  different  notions  of  the  state  of 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  doubt  of  his  having  wit- 
nessed a  real  miracle,  who  had  seen  a  person,  diat  had  been  four  days 
dead,  come  alive  out  of  the  grave  at  the  call  of  another,  or  who  had 
even  beheld  a  person  exhibiting  all  the  common  evidences  of  death, 
instantly  resuscitated  tnerely  by  being  desired  to  live."* 

Since  miracles  are  effects  contrary  to  the  established  constitution 
of  things,  we  are  certain  that  tliey  will  never  be  performed  on  tri- 
vial occasions :  for  the  laws,  in  conformity  to  which  created  being:^ 
act,  being  a  consequence  of  tlie  nature  of  those  beings,  and  of  the 
relations  which  tliey  bear  to  each  other,  are  invariable.  It  is  by  them 
God  governs  tlie  world.  He  alone  established  them :  He  alone  can 
suspend  ihem  :  and  from  the  course  of  things  thus  established  by  in- 
finite wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  himself,  or  by 
some  person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his  power. 


3  Bp.  Gleig'i  edition  of  Btackhoub*a'B  IJiBtory  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 
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III.  A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  mission  of  him 
by  whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  professedly  wrought  for  the  con- 
firmation of  eitlier.  A  miracle  is  tlie  testimony  of  God.  From  the 
perfect  veracity  of  him,  who  is  tlie  Supreme  Being,  it  irresistibly 
results  that  he  never  can  give,  nor  rationally  be  sup|X)sed  to  give  his 
testimony  to  any  tiling  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is 
wrought  in  confirmation  of  any  thijig,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we 
know  that  that  tiling  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  Iiis  testi- 
mony. The  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Clirist  were  wrought  to  prove, 
that  their  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God  :  therefore  they  cer- 
tainly were  from  God. 

To  this  it  has  been  objected,^  first,  that  believers  in  the  Bible  argue 
in  a  circle,  and  tliat  they  prpve  the  docti'ine  by  the  miracle,  and  the 
miracle  by  tlie  doctrine ;  and,  secondly,  that  miracles  are  asserted  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of 
falsehood. 

1.  The  triumph  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  would  indeed  be 
complete,  if  we  asserted  that  a  doctrine  can  be  proved  to  be  reasona- 
ble and  worthy  of  God,  only  by  miracles,  and  should  then  make  use  of 
the  doctrine  to  prove  that  tlie  miracles  come  from  God.  But  tliis  is 
not  tlie  case.  Miracles  alone  cannot  directly  prove  die  trutli  or  false- 
hood, the  reasonableness  or  absurdity,  of  any  doctrine.  As  miracles  are 
appeals  to  our  senses,  so  are  doctrines  to  our  reason.  They  are  pro- 
perly credentials  and  testimonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce 
openly  and  fairly,  if  he  teaches  nothing  absurd,  —  much  more  if  his 
doctrines  and  precepts  appear,  to  be  good  and  beneficial,  he  ought  to 
be  obeyed. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  are  greatly  mistaken  when  they  assert 
that  Christians  argue  in  a  circle,  in  proving  the  doctrines  first  by  mi- 
racles, and  then  the  miracles  agahi  by  the  doctrines  :  and  the  mistake 
lies  in  tliis, — that  men  do  not  distinguish  between  die  doctrines 
which  we  prove  by  miracles,  and  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  mi- 
racles, for  they  are  not  the  same  doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  have  for  their  evidence  the  works  of  nature,  and  want 
not  the  support  of  muscles.  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove 
the  diflTerence  between  good  and  evil :  and  if  any  man  were  asked 
how  he  proves  temperance  or  chastity  to  be  duties,  or  murder  or 
adultery  to  be  sins,  he  would  not  recur  to  miracles  for  an  argument. 
Though  these  and  similar  duties  are  enforced  in  die  gospel,  tliey  were 
always  truths  and  duties  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  we  are  in 
possession  of  diem,  without  the  help  of  miracles  or  revelation.  And 
these  are  tlie  doctrines  by  wliich  we  try  the  miracles.  But  when  any 
new  doctrine  is  published  to  the  world,  of  which  nature  has  given  no 
notice,  it  is  of  necessity  that  such  new  doctrines  should  be  established 
by  new  proofs.  Now  the  doctrines,  which  are  to  be  proved  by  mira- 
cles, are  the  new  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  neither 
were  nor  could  be  known  to  the  reason  of  man  :  —  Such  are  die  doc- 

1  By  Rousseau  and  otjiers,  whose  objections  have  been  rc-eohocd  by  more  re- 
cent opposers  of  revelation. 
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trines  of  salvation  and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctification  and  re- 
generation by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  who  ever  brought  these  doc- 
trines to  prove  the  truth  or  divine  original  of  the  miracles  ? 

2.  But,  secondly,  it  has  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted, 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  falsehood  ;  —  as  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in  Egypt,  the  witch 
of  Endor,  and  by  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ's  temptation. 

If,  however,  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  work  miracles,  they  were 
wrought  by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to  make  the  final  tri- 
umph of  his  own  cause,  in  the  hands  of  Moses,  more  the  object  of 
public  attention,  and  more  striking  to  the  view  of  mankind.  This 
was  done,  when  the  magicians  themselves  were  put  to  silence,  and 
forced  to  confess  that  the  works  of  Moses  were  accomplished  by 
the  finder  of  God.  (Exod.  viii.  19.)  But  the  truth  is,  the  magi- 
cians did  not  perform  any  miracles.  All  that  they  did  (as  the  nar- 
rative of  Moses  expressly  states,)  was  to  busy  themselves  in  their  en- 
chantments: by  which,  every  man  now  knows,  that,  although  the 
weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceived,  miracles  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished.^ 

The  witch  of  Endor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to  work  any 
miracle.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 25.)  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her 
astonishment  and  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  Saul,  who  ex-« 
pected  a  miracle,  beheld  Samuel  without  any  peculiar  surprise  :  she, 
who  expected  none,  with  amazement  and  terror.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  irom  the  narrative,  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this 
woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel,  whom  Saul  wished  to  consulL 
But,  before  the  sorceress  could  prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soothing  and  flattering  Saul,  the  prophet  Samuel,  commission- 
ed by  God,  appeared,  to  her  astonishment  and  consternation,  and  de- 
nounced the  judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are  certain  tliat,  in 
this  case,  Samuel  was  sent  by  God  himself;  because  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone  to  declare  what  shall  happen.* 

Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelists  to  have  taken  Jesus  Christ  up  into 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a  moment  of  time,  (Matt.  iv. 
8.  Luke  iv.  5.)  :  which  transaction,  a  late  scoffing  antagonist  of  the 
Scriptures  has  termed  '  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  tlie  things  called 
miracles.'  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  transaction  is  not  one  of  the 
*  things  called  miracles  :'  it  is  not  mentioned  as  effected  by  superna- 
tural means,  or  without  Christ's  free  consent.  Neither  were  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  exhibited  to  him.  The  Greek  word  oixcufi^evij^, 
here  translated  xoorld,  very  frequently  signifies  land  or  country,  and 

1  Dr.  Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  That  the  Eg3rptian  magi- 
cians  did  not  work  miracles,  has  been  proved  at  considerable  length  by  the  late  Dr. 
Fanner,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  a  work  now  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Sec 
an. extract  from  it  (for  the  argument  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,)  tTi/ra,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  II. 

?  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  well-written  and  satis&ctory  commani- 
'   the  London  Chrifltitn  Instructor  fi>r  181d.    Vol.  i.  pp.  641— 648. 
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ought  «to  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  passage  just  cited  ;^  tlie 
meaning  being  no  other,  tlian  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ  all 
the  four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of  Judsea.  In 
this  transaction  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  thing 
miraculous. 

The  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  miracles  b  to  mark  dearly  the  di- 
vine interposition  :  and  tlie  Scriptures  intimate  this  to  be  their  design, 
for  both  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
appealed  to  them  in  proof  oi  their  divine  mission.  Hence  we  draw 
this  consequence,  that  he  who  performs  a  miracle,  performs  it  in  the 
Dame  of  God,  and  on  his  behalf;  that  is  to  say,  in  proof  of  a  divine 
mission. 

IV.  Wherever  miracles  are  wrought  they  are  matters  of  fact ^  and 
are  capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence,  as  other  facts  are. 
To  those  who  beheld  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  by  his  apostles,  the  seeing  of  those  miracles  perform- 
ed was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  and  Je- 
sus Christ.  The  witnesses,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the 
event  in  question  was  contrary  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  this  cannot  be  doubted :  for  no  man  of 
ordinary  understanding  could  be  mcapable  of  ascertaining  that  the 
event  was  contrary  to  die  course  of  nature,  when  the  Israelites  pass- 
ed through  die  Red  Sea,  and  afterwards  over  the  river  Jordan,  the 
waters  being  stayed  in  their  current  on  either  side ;  when  diseases 
were  healed  by  a  word  ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf,  and  the  powers  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  merely  at 
command,  and  widiout  the  use  of  any  other  means :  especially  when 
a  corpse,  that  had  begun  to  putrefy,  was  restored  to  life  by  the  speak- 
ing 01  a  word. 

But  to  other  men,  miracles,  like  odier  events,  admit  of  the  evidence 
t*f  testimony.  Now,  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  wit- 
nesses to  ascertain  facts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  pouit  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  and  this  must  be  determined  upon  the  principles  on  which 
the  credibility  of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic  has 
been  dexterously  seized  by  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in  order  to  de- 
cry the  credibility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  follow- 
ing hints  on  tlie  value  of  human  testimony  may  be  found  useful  in 
enabling  die  student  to  investigate  and  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  single  evidences  the  two  following  plain 
rules  have  been  laid  down  :  —  "  Any  thing,  capable  of  being  proved 
by  mere  testimony,  is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which 
the  witness  had  of  being  well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his 
freedom  from  any  bias  that  might  make  him  wish  to  impose  upon 
others.  If  die  person,  who  gives  us  information,  appears  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  it,  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had 

the  best  opportunity  of  being  righdy  informed,  and  if  there  be  no  ap- 

-  - 

1  That  the  above  is  the  proper  rendering  of  oikoviicvi},  is  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Lard- 
»et.    Workf,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^1.  255, 256. 8vo. ',  or  vol.  i.  pp.  132. 139, 14U).  4to. 
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pearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give  our  assent ; 
but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  entertain  on  eitiier  of 
these  heads. 

"  The  more  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  transaction,  of 
which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the  stronger  is  the  evidence 
for  it.  But,  the  more  persons  there  are,  through  whose  hands  die 
same  narration  is  conveyed  to  us,  the  weaker  is  die  evidence.  In 
tliis  latter  case,  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones  ;  but,  in  tlie 
former,  they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfection 
there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  independent  witnesses,  it  is 
in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of  others  ;  but  every  imperfection 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dependent  witnesses, 
through  whose  hands  tlie  same  story  is  transmitted." 

The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related  by  a  num- 
ber of  independent  witnesses,  of  full  credit,  is  their  complete  agree- 
ment in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their  disagreement  with  respect 
to  things  of  less  consequence,  or  at  least,  variety,  or  diversity,  in  tlieir 
manner  of  relating  die  same  story. 

"  The  reason  of  diis  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  importance  diey 
will  all  equally  attend,  and  therefore  they  will  have  dieir  minds  equal- 
ly impressed  with  the  ideas  of  them  ;  but  diat  to  things  of  less  conse- 
quence they  will  not  give  the  same  attention,  and  dierefore  Uiey  will 
be  apt  to  conceive  differendy  concerning  tiiem. 

"  If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  w^ith  respect  to  all 
the  facts  of  any  narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  also  in  the  or- 
der and  manner  of  dieir  narration,  it  will  amount  to  a  proof  diat  they 
have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  same  story  ;  and  in  this  they  will  be 
supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some  motive  not  favourable  to 
the  value  d  their  testimony ;  and  besides,  having  learned  circum- 
stances one  of  another,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  independent  of 
one  anodier.  All  the  histories  which  have  been  written  by  persons  in 
every  respect  equally  credible,  agree  in  the  main  things,  but  tliey  are 
ns  certainly  found  to  differ  with  regard  to  things  of  less  consequence- 

"  We  likewise  distinguish  widi  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fact  to 
which  our  assent  is  required ;  for  we  expect  more  numerous,  more 
express,  and,  in  all  points,  more  unexcejuionable  evidence,  accordmg 
to  the  degree  of  its  previous  improbability,  arising  from  its  want  of 
analogy  to  other  facts  already  known  :  and  in  diis  diere  is  a  gradation 
from  diings  which  are  antecedently  highly  probable,  and  therefore  re- 
quire but  little  posiuve  evidence,  to  diings  which  are  utterly  incredible, 
being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  the  course  of  nature  and 
die  audior  of  it,  that  no  evidence  could  convince  us  of  it." 

For  instance,  "  if  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who  (he  knew)  had 
business  in  diat  neighbourhood,  and  the  character  of  my  sen^ant  was 
such,  that  I  had  never  known  him  tell  me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  rea- 
dily believe  him ;  and,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  case,  I  should, 
.  without  hesitation,  act  upon  the  supposition  that  what  he  told  me  was 

e.    But,  if  the  same  servant  shoiUd  say  Uiat,  coming  through  tlie 
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same  place,  he  saw  another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been 
dead,  I  should  not  believe  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  na- 
turally impossible  ;  and  if  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  ac- 
quaintance, persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosit}^  should,  independently 
of  one  another,  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present  themselves, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  might  believe  it."^  It  follows,  how- 
ever, from  this  observation,  that  miracles  require  a  much  stronger  tes- 
timony than  common  facts :  and  such  testimony,  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  pages,  they  really  have. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  whether  scientific  or  histo- 
rical, has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.  How  many  facts  in  . 
chemistrj',  in  physics,  or  other  departments  of  science,  do  we  receive 
without  having  seen  them,  only  because  tliey  are  attested  to  us: 
though  they  may  seem  contrary  not  only  to  our  personal  experiencei 
but  also  to  common  experience  !  For  instance,  I  am  infonned  that 
the  fresh-water  polype,  when  cut  into  pieces,  is  re-produced  in  each 
piece ;  that  the  pieces  of  this  insect,  when  put  end  to  end,  intergraft 
and  unite  togetlier ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be  tunied  inside  out 
like  a  glove ;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies,  in  this  new 
state,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  state.  These  are  strange  facts, 
and  yet  I  admit  diem  upon  credible  testimony.^  Again,  a  man  who 
has  never  been  out  of  Great  Britain,  is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fully 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  foreign  countries  as  he  is  of  tlie  exist- 
ence of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  No  person,  who  has  read 
history,  has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome  or 
Paris,  or  that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Julius  Csesar,  than  he  has  of  tlie  tnith  of  die  proposition 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that  queen  Elizabedi  some  dme  since 
reigned  in  diis  island,  or  that  George  the  fourth  is,  at  present,  sove- 
reign of  the  British  empire.  The  truth  of  diese  events  is  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  general  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which 
it  is  so  firmly  established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to 
arise,  and,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  antient  contradictory 
statements,  to  endeavour,  by  specious  reasonings,  to  destroy  our 
belief  of  it,  it  would  argue  die  greatest  folly  and  weakness  to  be  mov- 
ed by  diem.  The  tnith  of  other  facts  is  substantiated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  u]x>n  such  evidence  almost  die  whole  business  and  in- 
tercourse of  human  life  is  conducted.  But,  however  applicable  diis 
reasoning  may  be  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  it  has  been 
laid  dovm  by  some  persons  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  prove  a  miracle.  Tliis  assertion  was  first  made  by  a 
late  celebrated  pliilosopher,  whose  notions  have  been  adopted  by  all 
later  deists,  and  whose  argument  in  substance  is  this  :  — "  Experi- 
ence, which  in  some  things  is  variable,  in  others  is  uniform,  is  our 

1  Dr.  Priertley's  Iniititutos  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp.  274 — 
278.  On  the  subject  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  Mr.  Gambicr's  Moral  Evi- 
dence may  be  very  advantageously  consulted. 

9  The  curious  reader  willfind  accounts  of  numerous  experiments  on  these  ex* 
traordinary  animals  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vols. 
42,  43,  44  and  49. 

VOL.  I.  31 
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<mly  guide  in  reascming  concerning  matters  of  fact.  Variable  expe* 
rience  dves  rise  to  probability  only  :  an  uniform  experience  amounts 
to  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fact,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  of  the 
veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  the  fact  attested  be  miraculous, 
there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  or  proof  against 
proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  tlie  laws  of  nature  :  and  as 
a  firm  and  unaherable  experience  has  established  these  laws,  the 
proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  com* 
plete  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  surmount- 
ed by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from  human  testimony."* 

Now,  to  this  reasoning,  or  the  most  prominent  and  essential  parts 
of  it,  several  decisive  answers  have  been  or  may  be  given.  A  few  of 
ti>ese  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

1.  "Dr.  CampbeU,  in  his  celebrated  "Dissertation  on  Miracles," 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus:  —  'The  evidence 
arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  solely  derived  from  experience : 
on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a  natural  influence  on  belief,  antece- 
dent to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited  assent  given  to  testi- 
mony by  children,  gradually  contracts  as  tliey  advance  in  life :  it  is 
therefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say,  that  our  diffidence  in  testi- 
mony is  the  result  of  experience,  than  tliat  our  faith  in  it  has  this 
foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of  any 
fact  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  jparticular  Distance. 
The  evidence  arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of  known 
veracity  will  go  farther  to  establish  a  belief  of  its  being  actually  re- 
versed. If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few  otlicrs  of  the  same 
character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now, 
though  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and 
though  we  have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any 
violation  of  them  ;  still,  if  in  particular  instances  we  have  tlie  testi- 
mony of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  those^  too,  men  of 
strict  integrity,  swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  and 
governed  by  the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actuaUy 
witnesses  of  tliese  violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us 
to  believe  them.' 

2.  "  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view 
of  the  laws  and  course  of  nature.  If  we  consider  things  duly,  we 
shall  find  that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable  of  obepng  any  laws, 
or  of  being  endued  with  any  powers  :  and,  tlierefore,  what  is  usualKr 
called  the  course  of  nature  can  be  nothing  else  tlian  the  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to 
certain  rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies. 
So  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  tliink 
the  course  of  nature,  as  to  preserve  it.  Those  effects,  wliich  arc 
produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indesinently,  and  which  are 
usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  providence  of 

1  EncyolopodU  Brltannica,  toI.  L  art.  Ahridgmtnl, 
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the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  upon  any  extraordinary 
occa^on,  arc  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  manifest  could  not 
have  been  eitlier  by  human  power,  or  by  what  is  called  chance,  prove 
undeniably  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  on  that  special 
occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recoUected,  is  the  governor  of  the  moral 
as  well  as  of  \he  physical  world  ;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of 
the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  tliau  its  physical  order  and  re* 
gularity,  it  follows,  obviously,  that  tlie  laws,  conformably  widi  which 
the  material  world  seems  generally  to  be  regulated,  are  subservient, 
and  may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  moral  world  is 
governed.  Although,  tlierefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it  were 
not  so),  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that  it  is  ''  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,"  allowing  tlie  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tendencies. 
The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and  holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot, 
unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  tliem,  be  learnt  in  any  other  way  than 
from  testimony  ;  since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testimony  can 
bring  us  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  cor- 
rectly inferring  those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted 
as  constituting  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by 
which  tlie  universe  has  been  regulated ;  that  testimony  assures  us 
that  the  apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted  to  pro- 
duce important  moral  effects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard 
such  testimony,  because  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we  ought  to  look 
almost  infinitely  more  at  tlie  moral,  than  at  tlie  physical  circumstan- 
ces connected  witli  any  particular  event."^ 

1  Dr.  O.  Grefforv's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  4&c.  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
vol.  i.  pp.  170, 17/  This  ar^ment  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Pro 
feasor  Yincc,  in  his  Sermons  on  the  CredibiliU  of  Miracles,  Svo. ;  and  with  much 
acntcness  by  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  System  of  Tneolovy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4()B— 505.  See 
also  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  Vf.  Lect.  30.  pp.  72^91.  and  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry 
into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  3:)o-— 352.  The  sceptical  theory  of 
Hume  concerning  testimony,  has  been  exposed  with  singular  ability  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who 
has  applied  it  to  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  nas  shown 
that  it  applies  with  so  much  frreater  force  than  it  does  to  tlie  Jewish  or  Christian 
narratives ;  as  to  reduce  the  oisciple  of  Hume  to  this  dilemma,  viz.  cither  to  aban- 
don his  theory  altogether,  or  to  apply  it  first  where  it  is  most  applicable  ;  and  upon 
those  groundn,  on  which  he  impugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to  acknowledge  the 
accounts  of  Buonaparte,  witli  which  the  world  was  so  long  amazed  and  terrihed,to 
have  been  a  more  forgery,  —  the  amusement  of  wits,  —  or  the  bugbear  of  politi- 
cians. 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  fully  investigating  the  subject  of  miracles,  will 


in  the  Criterion  of  the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  Bp.  of  Salisbury  ;  and  in  Dr.  C^lrin^ton'i 
Sermons  on  Mirac1ei<,  at  the  DonneUan  lectures  for  17!*5,  8vo.  Dublin,  17!U>.  See 
also  Bp.  OloiffH  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  (in  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Stackhouse's  llistory  oftlic  Bible,  pp.  iilO,  (t  srq.)  in  which  the  recent  endeavours 
in  a  rclebraled  litorury  journal  to  support  the  sceptical  notions  of  Hume  and  his 
followers  are  most  ably  exposi>d  ;  as  tlioy  al^o  are,  in  the  Rev.  J.  Somerville  4 
""Remarks  on  an  Article,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of 
Hume  on  MiracIcK  is  maintained."  Hvo.  Edinburgh,  li^l5.  The  fiflh and  sixth yo« 
lumes  of  ProfcB!»or  Veruct's  Trait6  dc  la  Verity  de  la  Reliyion  Chr»'-tiennn  also  dii* 
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3.  The  futility  of  Air.  Hume's  sophism  may  also  be  shown,  even 
upon  its  own  avowed  principles.  If  the  secret  of  compounding 
gunpowder  had  perished  by  die  accidental  death  of  its  discoverer, 
immediately  after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exliibitcd 
before  a  hundred  competent  witnesses,  on  tlie  principles  of  the 
sophism  now  before  us,  the  fact  of  its  exfraordiuarv  powers  must 
inmicdiately  be  rejected  as  a  manifest  falsehood.  For,  that  a  small 
black  powder  should  possess  such  powers,  contradicts  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind.  The  attestation,  therefore,  of  the  hundred 
witnesses,  plainly  contradicts  tlie  universal  experience  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  these  hundred  witnesses  should  be 
liars,  than  diat  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  should  be  con- 
travened. Therefore,  the  pretended  black  powder  possessed  no  such 
extraordinary  powers,  as  tliose  which  diese  false  witnesses  would  fain 
ascribe  to  it. 

V.  But  it  is  furUier  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 
*  whatever  may  be  conceded  to  diose  who  received  miracles  as  true 
from  the  testimony  of  concurrent  witnesses,  those  who  live  a  thou- 
sand years  after  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  it ;  and  that 
if  we  admit  that  concurrent  testimony  may  augment,  still  successivt 
tesdmony  diminishes,  and  Uiat  so  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent 
after  a  few  centuries  at  most.'  This  objecUon  is  specious,  but  very 
far  from  being  correct.  It  is  not,  indeed,  denied,  '*  diat  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  credibility  vanislies  widi  time ;  but  no  testimony  is 
really  in  the  nature  of  diings,  rendered  less  credible  by  any  other 
cause,  than  die  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first 
made  it  rationaUy  credible.  A  testimony  continues  equally  credible, 
so  long  as  it  is  transmitted  widi  all  those  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions which  first  procured  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit  amongst  men, 
proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  conditions.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  die  persons,  who  transmit  the  testimony  are  able,  hon- 
est, and  diligent  in  all  die  requisite  inquiries  as  to  what  they  transmit, 
and  how  should  the  credibility  due  to  their  testimony  be  weakened, 
but  by  die  omission  of  circumstances  i  which  omission  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis.  No  calculation  of  die  decrease  of  die  credibility  of 
testimony,  in  wliich  a  man  bears  witness  respecting  realities,  and  not 
the  fictions  of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  witnesses  : 
and,  tiierefore,  as  far  as  die  credibility  of  any  matter  of  fact  depends 
upon  pure  testimony,  those,  who  live  at  the  remotest  distance  of  rime, 
may  have  die  same  evidtince  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  those  persons  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  the  riling  was  said  to  be  done ;  diat 
identical  rime,  being  of  course  excluded. 

"  In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on 
which  we  believe  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels,  be  less  than  that 
on  wliich  those  facts  were  accredited  bv  Christians  in  the  second  or 
third  centuries  ?     They    possessed    the    standard    wTitings    of  the 

CU88  the  subject  of  miraclGS  at  considerable  leiiMh,  and  present  both  iiolid  and 
learned  replieii  to  the  objections  of  the  oppoaers  ofrevolation 
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evangelists  ;  so  do  we :  what  those  books  then  contained,  they  now 
contain  ;  and  tlie  invention  of  prmting  seems  likely,  under  the  care 
of  Providence,  to  preserve  them  genuine  to  the  end  of  time.  This 
admirable  invention  has  so  far  secured  all  considerable  monuments 
of  andquity,  that  no  ordinary  calamities  of  wars,  dissolutions  of 
governments,  &c.  can  destroy  any  material  evidence  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  render  it  less  probable  to  those  who  shall  live  in  a  thou- 
sand years  time,  than  it  is  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the 
Cliristian  religion,  indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  our  evidence  in 
favour  of  diem  has  increased  instead  of  diminishing  since  the  era 
of  printing,  tlie  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  letters ; 
and,  as  even  the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  fresh 
evidence,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  continue  to  increase. 

"  Lideed,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible, 
tliat  men  ever  talk  of  die  daily  diminution  of  credibility.  .  Who  com- 
plains of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  tlie  actions  of  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Caesar  ?  How  many  fewer  of  the  events  re- 
corded by  Plutarch,  or  Poly  bins,  or  Livy,  are  believed  now  (on  ac- 
count of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  tlian  were  believed  by  Mr.  Addi- 
son or  Lord  Clarendon,  or  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  It  might  be  con- 
tended with  some  sliow  of  probability,  that  we  know  more  of  those 
antients  than  the  persons  now  mentioned  ;  but  that  is  widelv  differ- 
ent from  accrediting  less.  We  never  hear  persons  wishing  they  had 
lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus 
was  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  diat  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  bat- 
des  by  Alexander,  that  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal 
was  entirely  routed  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey  by  Julius  Cssar :  though 
we  sometimes  find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds  exclaiming 
— '  O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splen- 
did events  occurred  :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken  in 
such  scenes,  how  much  concern  in  their  terminaUon !'  And,  indeed, 
it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of  like  exclamations  that  causes  men  to 
confound  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or  depth  of  feeling ;  and 
to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real  evidence,  or  the 
true  basis  for  belief  of  history,  and  the  sensible  impression  or  influ- 
ence which  such  history  may  make  upon  the  mind.  We  believe  as 
fimdy  that  Lucretius  killed  himself  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  as 
that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  consequence  of  the  wrongs  she  had 
received  from  Tarcjuin's  son  ;  yet  we  feel  a  much  more  lively  inte- 
rest in  the  latter  event  dian  in  the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or 
the  result  of  die  contest  between  Anthony  and  Octavius  respecting 
die  empire  of  the  world,  would  doubdess  be  much  more  deeply  felt, 
and  much  more  wannly  conversed  about,  within  two  centuries  of  the 
circumstances,  than  they  ever  are  now ;  yet  diose  who  dien  con- 
versed about  them,  had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their  occur- 
rence as  we  have  ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reason- 
ing will  apply  to  all  die  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history. 
So  that,  having  established  die  genuineness  and  audicnticity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  on  evidence  far  superior  to  that  on  which  other 
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historic  books  are  received,  it  is  the  most  idle  and  ridiculous  thing 
imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  tlie  facts  therein  recorded  on 
account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  they  occurred."* 

Thus,  the  liistorical  evidences  for  the  genuineness,  truth,  and 
divine  autliority  of  tiic  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  growing  less  and 
less  by  the  lapse  of  ages  (as  some  antagonists  of  revelation  have  in- 
sinuated), that,  on  the  contrar}',  they  are  progressively  increasing  with 
increasing  years  :  for  so  many  new  evidences  and  coincidences  have 
been  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  as 
abundandy  to  make  up  for  any  evidences  that  may  have  been  lost  in 
former  ages ;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evidences  is  pro- 
gressively increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  duty 
become  more  and  more  irresistible  to  all  candid  and  serious  inquirers. 

VI.  But,  however  satisfactory  the  preceding  general  and  abstract 
evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  defence  of  miracles 
against  the  objections  of  infidels  wholly  u|)on  them.  The  miracles 
related  in  the  Bible  are  accompanied  by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be 
found  diflicult  to  adduce  in  support  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and 
such  as  cannot  be  brought  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  whatever. 

Since,  as  we  akeadv  have  had  occasion  to  observe,^  the  proper 
cfTcct  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  interposition,  it  must 
therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate  such  interposition ;  and 
these  criteria  are  six  in  number. 

1 .  It  is  required,  tlien,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  a  fact  or  event,  which 
is  stated  to  be  miraculous,  should  have  an  important  end,  worthy  of 
its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed :  — in  other  words, 
the  fact  or  event  must  be  such,  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can 
clearly  and  fully  judge  of  it. 

4.  It  must  be  mdependent  of  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some  outward 
actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of  tlie  fact  tlius  pub- 
licly wrought. 

6.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and 
observances  be  instituted,  at  tlic  ver}'  time  when  those  events  took 
place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  interruption.^ 

1.  The  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end,  and  wor^ 
thy  of  its  author.  For,  what  probability  is  there,  tliat  the  Almighty 
should  specially  interpose,  and  suspend  the  laws  by  which  he  governs 
this  world,  witliout  any  necessity,  for  a  frivolous  reason,  inconsistent 
with  his  wisdom,  and  unworthy  of  his  greatness  f  Every  miracle  then 

1  Dr.  O.  GrR«;ory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences.  Ac.  of  the  Christian  Reyelation, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19G.  VJi).  On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Benson's  Hulscon  Lectures  for  1820, 
pp.  7*:' — IW. 

2  Sec  p.  2XK  supra, 

3  TheKt!  criteria  for  jiid^inflf  of  miracles,  with  their  iUustrations.  are  chiefly 
Hhridired  from  Mr.  Leslie's  Short  and  Eosv  Method  with  the  Deists,  and  Professor 
Oliiparcde's  "  Onsidcrations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,"  in  ansunor  to 
Jtousseau.  translated  and  pnblishod  in  dvo.  Londmiy  1758. 
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must  have  a  useful  end,  and  one  to  which  second  causes  are  inade- 
quate; —  as,  to  authorise  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a  revelation.  An 
end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
This  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles  recorded 
as  being  performed  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  None  of  them  are 
represented  as  having  been  wrought  on  trivial  occasions.  The  wii- 
ters  who  mention  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  tlie  facts,  which  fact* 
they  affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  in  attestation  of  the 
truth  of  their  respective  dispensations.  They  are  indeed  so  incorpo- 
rated widi  these  dispensations,  that  tlie  miracles  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  doctrines ;  and  if  die  miracles  were  not  really  performed, 
the  doctrines  cannot  be  true.  Furtlier,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  Christ  were  wrought  in  support  of  revelations,  which  opposed 
all  the  religious  systems,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  age. 
This  circumstance  alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely 
above  the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  antient  writers,  as  well  as  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  many  of  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  mere  natural  events,  while  others  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing been  performed  in  secret,  on  tlie  most  trivial  occasions,  and  long 
before  the  time  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  are  related  ;  and  such  of 
diera  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best  attested,  ai*e  evidently  uicks 
contrived  for  interested  purposes,  to  flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the 
prevailing  supersutions. 

2.  A  second  criterion  of  a  nuracle  is,  tliat  it  be  instantaneously  and 
publicly  performed^  and  before  credible  witnesses.  —  A  business,  hud- 
dled up  in  a  cloister  before  a  few  interested  monks,  is  not  properly 
attested.  But  when  an  action  is  perfonned  before  the  public  eye,  as 
the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Uiose  of  Christ  were,  9r  before  witnesses 
who  have  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having  any  end  but  that  of 
truth,  we  have  all  the  attestation  we  can  reasonably  desire. 

It  must  be  instantaneously  performed.  —  A  miracle  does  not  pre- 
sent the  shades  and  gradations  observable  in  nature.  Nature  pro- 
ceeds not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  is  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  ope- 
rations ;  does  not  create,  but  unfolds ;  nourishes,  and  causes  to 
sprout  and  grow  ;  sets  to  work  second  causes,  which  act  only  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  and  do  not  produce  their  eflfect  until  the  end  of  a  certain 
period.  From  tliis  rule  the  divine  agency  is  entirely  free.  (Jod  said^ 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.''  But  ftirtlier,  publicity  or 
notoriety  is  requisite :  —  Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of 
a  few  witnesses  is  the  less  a  miracle  on  that  account.  It  is  enough 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  spectators  worthy  of  credit.  The 
notoriety  of  this  or  tliat  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
strained by  circumstances  ;  and  we  cannot  reject  a  miracle,  properly 
established,  under  die  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all  die  notoriety 
whicli  we  might  have  imagined  to  be  necessar)'.  How  great  soever 
may  be  die  number  of  witnesses,  we  can  always  conceive  a  greater. 
But  there  is  a  degree  of  notoriety  which  satisfies  reason ;  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  testimonial  proof  would  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that  Jesus  en- 
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joined  secrecy  on  some  of  the  persons  on  whom  lie  had  wrought  mi- 
raculous cures,  and  hence  it  has  been  insinuated  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination. 

A  little  attention  however  will  show  that  tliis  objection  is  unfound- 
ed. "  Distinguish  tlie  times,  and  the  Scriptures  will  agree.^"  This 
observation  is  of  particular  importance  in  showing  diat  the  contradic- 
tions, which  the  opposers  of  revelation  have  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
relations  of  Christ's  miracles,  are  utterly  unfounded  ;  and  also  in  show- 
ing the  reason  why  he  commanded  some  of  the  persons,  whom  he  had 
healed,  not  to  divulge  tlieir  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  wliile  he 
perfomied  others  witli  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ  having  delighted  and  instructed  the  multitude  m\h  his 
discourses,  tlie  fame  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  works,  so  struck  the 
people,  that  tlie  crowd  which  assembled  around  him  increased  every 
day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of  the  Messiah  that  tlien  prevailed, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  die  Jews,  under  the  impulse  of  blind  but 
ardent  zeal,  should  have  declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some  sedi- 
tious spirit  should  take  advantage  of  dieir  favourable  disposition  to- 
wards him,  to  create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  Tliis  in- 
deed is  evident  from  the  Gospel,  which  informs  us  that  tlie  Jews  had 
laid  a  scheme  to  take  him  away  by  force,  and  make  him  a  king.  (John 
vi.  15.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary he  should  be  so,  as  a  rebel  to  Ca»sar.  That  fme  testimony 
was  to  be  borne  to  his  innocence,  —  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man. 
(Luke  xxiii.  4.)  Determined  to  seal  with  his  blood  the  truth  of  his 
religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine  mission,  muhiplied  the  witnesses  of 
his  miracles,  confiripned  the  faith  of  tlie  apostles,  gave  dieni  instruc- 
tions, and  destroyed  the  preix>sscssion  that  die  Messiah  was  to  be  a 
temporal  king,  surrounded  with  the  j)onip  of  worldly  grandeur.  But 
all  tJiis  was  not  the  work  of  a  few  days.  A  rapid  instruction,  joined 
to  a  multitude  of  miracles  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  would 
not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  die  minds  of  men.  Infinite  Wis- 
dom, Uierefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  Iiimself  into  dieir  hands  before  his 
hour  was  come.  He  was  in  die  mean  time  to  work  miracles,  and  to 
give  them  die  necessary  auUicnticity:  but  their  greater  or  less  notori- 
ety depended  upon  times,  places,  and  persons.  By  making  these 
distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  our  Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  con- 
stant in  its  aim,  as  admirable  in  die  appropriation  of  means  to  die  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  He  acted  less  openly  in  Judzea :  Jerusalem 
especially  required  from  liim  great  circumspection.  He  was  there 
under  the  eye  of  Pilate,  the  sanhedrin,  and  the  priests ;  and  the  ea- 
gerness of  die  people  to  follow  him  might  have  readily  furnished  them 
with  a  pretence  to  accuse  him  as  seditious.  In  die  12di  chapter  of 
St.  John  we  learn,  diat  Jesus  retired  into  Galilee^  not  choosing  to  re-' 
main  in  Judaa,  because  that  the  Jews  sought  to  kUl  him.  (John  xii.  1 .) 

1  Distinguitc  temporu,  ot  concordobunt  iScripturie.    Au^stin.  de  Verb.  Domini 
serin.  10. 
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Out  of  Judaea  he  was  more  at  liberty.  We  must  not  therefore  won- 
der at  bis  saying  to  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  Return  to  thine  own 
hause^  and  show  how  great  things  (rod  hath  done  unto  thee.  (Luke 
viii.  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city  where  there  were  many  heathens  :  a 
disturbance  among  the  people  diere  was  not  so  much  to  be  feared. 
Jesus  acted  also  more  openly  in  Galilee.  We  read  in  die  fourth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  very  pub- 
lic manner.  Such  was  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  die  loaves ; 
and  yet,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  die  point  of  tak- 
ing him  away  to  make  him  a  king,  he  retired  to  a  mountain.  (John 
vi.  15.)  He  had  regard  therefore  to  the  difierent  disposition  of  men's 
minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  favourable  to  him,  that,  choosing  to 
distribute  into  different  places  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  he  prescribed 
silence  to  those  whom  he  cured ;  diat  he  might  not  be  too  long  de- 
tained in  the  same  place,  by  the  multitude,  who,  being  informed  of  a 
new  miracle,  would  have  importuned  him  widiout  ceasing.  Thus, 
when  he  had  raised  up  Jairus's  daughter,  he  forbad  the  parents  to 
publish  it. 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doctrine, 
is  evident  from  the  Gospel.  We  learn,  (Mark  i.  38.  Luke  iv.  43.) 
that  when  he  had  wrought  several  miracles  in  Capernaum,  he  says, 
Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns^  that  I  may  preach  there  also  ;  for  there- 
fore came  I  forth.  The  people  staying  hum,  that  he  should  not  depart 
from  them,  he  said  unto  them^  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
other  cities  also. 

But  this  distinction  of  times  will  fumbh  us  with  the  most  light  in 
perusing  the  narrauve  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  At  his  entrance 
upon  his  ministry,  Jesus  Chiist  used  die  utmost  c^uUon,  not  choosing 
to  be  detained  at  the  commencement  of  his  course.  It  was  at  the 
entrance  upon  his  muiistry  that  he  healed  the  leper  spoken  of  in  Mark 
i.  40 — 45.  Accordingly,  the  evangelist  adds,  that  he  recommended 
to  the  leper  to  keep  silence  respecting  his  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Prcsendy 
after,  he  performed  his  miracles  more  openly :  but  took  the  wise  pre- 
caution ol  qualifying  dieir  splendour.  It  was  widi  this  view  diat  he 
declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  St.  Luke  informs  us, 
that  the  people  *'  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  (rod.  But 
while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples, Juet  these  sayings  ^nk  down  into  your  ears :  for  the  Son  of 
man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men.^^  (Luke  ix.  44.)  The 
further  he  advanced  in  his  course,  the  more  eclat  and  notoriety  did  he 
give  to  his  miracles.  On  the  approach  of  his  last  passover,  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethany,  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  sight  of  his 
enemies.  We  learn  from  Matthew  (xxi.  14.  with  John  xil.  37.), 
that  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  unto  him  in  the  temple,  and  that  he 
cured  them  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  priests.  When  he  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  religion,  the  resen'e  which  he  had  formerly 
used  was  no  longer  necessary :  it  would  have  shown  more  weakness 
than  prudence. 
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The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  remove  die  apparent  contra- 
dictions arising  from  tlie  difTerent  degrees  of  notorie^  wliich  Jesus 
Christ  gave  to  his  miracles.  As  he  read  men's  hearts,  the  different 
dispositions  which  he  tliere  discovered  led  him  to  diversify  his  mea- 
sures. He  tempered  the  splendour  of  his  miracles,  when  any  event 
miglit  rcsuk  from  that  splendour  injurious  to  his  rehsion.  The  infi- 
nite Wisdom  which  enlightened  him,  discovered  to  him,  in  this  re- 
spect, (combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortal  sight.  When 
tuerctbre  he  appears  to  vary  his  process,  it  is  not  that  he  changes  bis 
plan,  but  he  avoids  die  obstacles  which  might  injure  it.^ 

3.  A  miracle  must,  in  die  third  place,  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be 
observed :  in  odicr  words,  the  facts  purporting  to  be  miraculous  must 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can  certainly  perceive 
that  bodi  die  event  is  real,  and  its  origin  supernatural.^  It  must  turn 
upon  laws  which  are  generally  known,  and  not  upon  such  as  are 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  known  ;  nor  upon  subjects  too  remote  from  us, 
or  which  reqirire  die  experienced  eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be 
perceived.  A  supernatural  motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn 
could  not  therefore  be  a  miracle  for  the  generality  of  the  earth's  in- 
habitants ;  it  would  at  most  be  so  only  to  astronomers.  A  miracle, 
being  calculated  to  establish  die  divine  interposition,  ought  to  be  more 
within  the  reach  of  men :  signs  from  earth,  therefore,  will  be  prefera- 
ble to  signs  from  heaven.  —  If  a  man  display  a  phial  full  oi  blood, 
whicii  sometimes  congeals  and  sometimes  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to 
our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to  die  examinadon  of  our  senses. 
But  when  die  waters  of  die  Nile  are  turned  into  blood  ;  when  millions 
are  fed  with  manna ;  when  a  man  is  raised  from  the  dead ;  when 
four  or  five  diousand  people  are  fed  by  a  pittance  :  —  in  such  cases 
tliere  cat\  be  no  decepdon ;  our  senses,  which  are  die  only  competent 
judges,  have  die  means  of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  independent  of  second  causes^  or  per- 
formed without  any  nauiral  instrument.  If  any  external  action  or 
foreign  circumstance  accompany  it  (as  was  commonly  the  case),  this 

1  (^Inparcdc'8  Considprations  upon  tho  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  answer  to 
Rousseun,  part  i.  chap.  7. 

2  "  There  are  two  things,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  "  ncceiwary  to  a  miracle : 
—  that  there  sliouUi  be  a  8ii]i(-rnatura]  ctfect  wrought,  and  that  this  effect  bo  evi- 
dent to  sense,  so  tiiat,  thouirh  a  supernatural  effect  \te  wroui^ht,  yet  if  it  be  not  evi- 
dent  to  sense,  it  is.  to  all  tho  ends  and  pur{>oses  of  a  miracle,  as  if  it  were  not,  and 
can  be  no  testimony  or  proof  of  anv  tliinor,  because  it  stands  in  need  of  another 
miracle,  to  give  testimony  to  it,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  wrought.  And  neither  in 
Scripture,  nor  in  profane  autiiors,  nor  in  common  use  of  speech,  is  any  thing 
called  a  miracle,  but  what  falls  under  tho  notice  of  our  senses  ;  a  miracle  being 
nothing  else  but  a  supernatural  eifect  evident  to  sense,  the  great  end  and  design 
whereof  is  to  bo  a  sensible  proof  and  conviction  to  us  of  something  that  wo  do  not 
see.  For  want  of  this,  transubstantiation  is  no  miracle ;  a  sign  or  miracle  is  al« 
ways  a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign.  Now,  that  such  a  change  as 
is  pretended  in  transubstantiation  siiould  really  be  wrought,  and  yet  there  should 
be  no  sign  of  it,  is  a  thing  very  wonderful ;  but  not  to  sense,  for  our  senses  per- 
ceive no  change.  And  that  a  thing  should  remain  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was, 
liath  nothing  at  all  of  wonder  in  it.  We  wonder,  indeed,  when  wo  sec  a  Strang 
thing  done,  but  no  man  wonders  when  be  sees  nothing  done."    Sermons,  vol.  li. 

^i|&  0vo.  London,  1830. 
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action  or  circumstance  has  no  natural  connection  with  the  effect 
produced.  This  it  is  which  particularly  distin&;uislies  miracles  from 
natural  events.  Tlie  latter  have  a  natural  cause  ;  and  tliat  cause  is 
proportionate  to  tlie  effects  which  result  from  it.  Thus  every  body, 
tliat  is  in  motion,  moves  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  impels  it.  But 
the  immediate  special  interposition  of  God  exchides  that  of  physical 
agents :  in  every  miracle,  the  proportion  between  causes  and  effects 
no  longer  subsists.  Medichie  has  remedies  proper  for  curing  dis- 
eases ;  tliese  remedies  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
malady,  which  tliey  are  to  remove  or  destroy  ;  but  no  such  relation 
is  discoverable  in  miracles.  It  is  by  natural  means  diat  the  under- 
standing is  enlightened  and  instructed  in  those  diings  of  which  it 
was  previously  ignorant.  I  speak  a  language  that  is  foreign  to  me ; 
I  devoted  time  and  labour  to  tlie  acquisition  of  it,  and  employed 
the  assistance  of  a  master :  but  if,  independently  of  such  aids,  my 
mind  be  instantaneously  enriched  with  all  die  words  of  a  language 
before  unknown  to  me,  the  effect  has  not  its  cause  in  nature. 
The  event  is  supernatural.  The  application  of  diis  remark  to  the  apos- 
tles, at  tlie  day  of  Pentecost,  is   too   obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 

It  has  been  objected  to  tliis  criterion  of  a  miracle,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  external  appDca- 
tion ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure,  looks  like  die  appli- 
cation of  some  hidden  means  of  art.  If  it  were  unnecessary,  such 
process  is  arraigned  as  being  improper  in  die  mode,  and  even  ridi- 
culous. The  three  miracles  in  question  are  diose  of  the  man  who 
had  been  bom  blind  (John  ix.  1 — 7.),  the  blind  man  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bethsaida,  (Mark  viii.  23 — ^26.),  and  die  deaf  man  near  the  sea 
of  Gralilee.  (Mark  \ii.  32 — 37).  In  the  first  of  these,  "  he  spat  on 
the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spitdc,  and  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man  with  die  clay,"  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  wash 
m  the  pool  of  Siloam :  the  man  went  thidier,  and  washed,  and  re- 
turned seeing.  In  die  second  case,  "  he  took  the  bDnd  man  by 
tlie  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  die  town,  and  when  he  had  spit  on 
his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw 
aught  ?  and  he  looked  up,  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After 
that  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up, 
and  he  was  restored,  and  he  saw  every  man  clearly ;  and  he  sent 
him  away  to  his  o\ni  house,  saying.  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor 
tell  it  to  any  in  the  town."  Nearly  similar  was  our  Saviour's  treat- 
ment of  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into 
whose  ears  he  put  his  fingers,  and  "  spit  and  touched  his  tongue ; 
and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephpha- 
tha,  that  is, — Be  opened!  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened, 
and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plahi." 

These  diree  are  die  only  uistances  where  a  delioerate  external 
application  is  related  to  have  been  used,  and  in  all  these  cases  the 
reason  for  using  it  seems  to  have  been  one  and  the  same^  n^tmely^ 
to  convey  to  the  individv/tl^^  on  whom  the  miracles  were  perform-' 
tdy  a  clear  assurance  that  Jesus  was  the  person  at  whose  commands 
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and  by  whose  agency^  the  cure  was  wrought^  and  to  enable  than  to 
state  to  others  the  grounds  of  this  assurance  fully  and  circumstan^ 
tially.  For  tliis  purpose  our  Saviour  used  such  a  mode  of  applica« 
tion  as  was  best  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses  these 
men  possessed,  unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as 
led  them  to  observe,  diat  he  was  about  to  mtcrpose,  in  order  to  per* 
feet  those  organs  which  were  defecdve.  A  little  attention  will  show 
that  every  circumstance  in  the  difTerent  modes  of  applicadon  had  this 
tendency. 

A  blind  man  can  know  another  only  by  die  voice  or  the  touch. 
Tlie  blind  man  near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the  town  remote 
from  tlie  crowd,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  person  who  spoke  to  or 
touched  him ;  be  then  spat  on  liis  eyes,  and  laid  his  hands  on  him, 
and  restored  him  to  signt,  though  imperfecdy,  —  after  that,  he  put 
his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  clearly.  What  possible 
mode  could  give  him  a  more  full  assurance  that  die  cure  was  wroueht 
by  the  interposition  of  an  external  agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that 
agent  ?  The  deaf  man  could  judge  of  the  intentions  of  anodier  only 
by  seeing  what  he  does ;  him  therefore  our  Lord  took  aside  from  the 
multitude,  that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to  himself,  and 
then  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus 
signifying  to  tiim  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  in  diese 
organs ;  ne  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time  speaking,  to 
signify  diat  die  change  would  proceed  from  a  divine  power,  exercised 
at  bib  interposition. 

The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's  ap- 
plication to  die  eyes  of  the  man  bom  blind  ;  it  assured  him  that  the 
person  who  came  close  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  anointed  his 
eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition  the  cure  was 
wrought.  Immediately,  on  approaching  our  Saviour,  after  receiving 
his  sight,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his  voice.  Had  the 
grounds  of  his  assurance  been  less  full  and  circumstantial,  he  never 
could  have  so  unanswerably  silenced  the  objections,  and  replied  to 
the  captious  queries  of  the  rharisees, —  What  did  he  do  to  thee9 
how  opened  he  thine  eyes  9  —  He  answered^  and  said,  A  man  that  is 
called  Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me. 
Go  to  the  pool  of  SUoam,  and  wash;  and  I  went  and  washed,  and 
I  received  sight. 

We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  diis  to  have  been  the  design  of 
these  external  applications,  by  observing,  that  they  were  used  m  no 
instance  except  tliose  of  blindness  and  deafness,  wnen  a  defect  of  the 
senses  rendered  them  necessary  to  convey  such  assurance  of  Jesus 
having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle.  And  still  more,  by  observ* 
ing  diat  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  three  men  had  any  pre* 
vious  knowledge  of  our  Saviour^s  power  and  character.  The  man 
bom  blind,  he  healed  without  any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at 
Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man,  do  not  appear  to  have  come  of  them- 
selves, they  were  brought  by  their  friends ;  more  precaution  was 
therefore  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  person  by  whom  the 
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miracle  was  wrought,  and  give  them  full  evidence  that  it  was  his  sol^ 
work.  When  the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  and  two  otl)ers  near 
Jericho,  applied  to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared 
previous  conviction  of  his  divine  power  tliat  they  followed  him,  cry- 
mg,  Son  of  Davidf  have  mercy  upon  us !  Here  therefore,  a  less  re- 
markable external  application  was  sufficient ;  as  they  professed  their 
belief,  Jesus  only  required  tliat  this  profession  siiould  be  sincere,  i?e- 
lieive  ye,  saidhe^  that  I  have  the  power  to  do  this?  and  they  said,  y$a 
Lord :  then  he  touched  their  eyes,  saying,  according  to  your  faith  be 
it  unto  you  ;  and  their  eyes  were  opened. 

If  these  remarks  are  just,  tiiey  exhibit  one  of  those  munberless 
cases,  where  incidents  apparently  minute  and  objectionable,  when 
well  considered,  display  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  facts,  and  the 
admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  in  every  circumstance ; 
and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  conclusion,  that  our 
Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the  extravagances  of  a 
wild  and  senseless  fanatic,  but  plain  proofs  of  a  divine  power,  exhi* 
bited  with  the  sobriety  and  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character."^ 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some  outward 
actions  must  also  be  constantly  performed,  in  memary  of  the  facts  thus 
publicly  wrought. 

6.  Such  monuments  must  be  mt  up,  and  such  actions  and  observ- 
ances instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took  place,  and  be 
cfierwards  continue  without  interruption. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any  facts 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  after-ages,  when  the  genera- 
tion asserted  to  have  witnessed  them  had  expired ;  for,  whenever 
such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not  only  monuments  are  said  to 
remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  observances  had  further  been 
constandy  used  to  commemorate  them  by  the  nation  appealed  to,  ever 
since  they  had  taken  place  ;  the  deceit  must  be  inmiediately  detected, 
by  no  such  monuments  appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  in- 
dividual, who  could  not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances 
had  been  used  by  them,  to  commemorate  such  events. 

VII.  Let  us  now  apply  the  criteria  thus  stated  and  explained,  to 
the  illustration  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the  sacred  writings. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  miracles  recorded  in  die  Penta- 
teuch :  —  The  plagues  in  Egypt  were  witnessed  by  tlie  whole  nation 
of  the  Israelites,  and  felt  by  all  the  Egyptians.  —  At  the  Red  Sea  the 
Israelites  passed  through,  and  beheld  the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh 
perish.  — During  forty  years  were  the  children  of  Israel  sustained 
with  food  from  heaven.  Sometimes  they  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  flinty  rock  ;  and  throughout  dieir  journeys  tliey  beheld  die 
cloud  of  the  Lord. on  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night. 
(Exod.  xl.  38.)  At  the  passage  over  the  Jordan  "  the  waters  stood 
and  rose  up  upon  an  heap ;  and  all  die  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry 
ground  in  tne  midst  of  Jordan."    (Josh.  iii.  16, 17.)     To  each  of  the 

1  Dr.  Graves's  *^  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelist tn.  do- 
ngned  to  prove  that  they  were  not  Enthusiasts/*  pp.  1^7,  2^8. 
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miracles  here  briefly  enumerated,  all  the  criteria  above  stated  will  be 
found  to  apply.  The  posterity  of  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being 
chosen  by  Jehovah  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  for  tlie  preservation  of 
inie  religion,  the  miracles  performed  in  tlieir  behalf  were  unquestiona- 
bly worthy  of  their  Almighty  Autlior.  Here  we  have  the  first  mark. 
Further,  the  miracles  in  question,  though  some  of  them  (as  tlie 
plagues  in  Egypt)  were  announced  before  they  were  actually  per- 
formed, did  actually  and  really  take  place  in  Egypt,  and  were  re- 
moved only  at  the  command  of  Moses,  while  the  land  of  Goshen  (in 
which  tlie  Israelites  dwelt)  was  exempted  from  their  operation.  Here 
we  have  our  second,  third,  and  fourth  marks  most  fully  established  :  for 
all  the  miracles  above  mentioned  were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about 
die  time  when  tiiey  actually  took  place :  moreover,  he  recapitulated 
his  miracles  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  tliose 
who  were  present  for  the  trutli  of  them  ;  which  no  wise  man  would 
kave  done,  if  he  could  have  been  confuted.  Further,  all  diese  mira- 
cles were  witnessed  by  upwards  of  two  millions  of  persons,  who  re- 
mained collected  in  one  camp  for  forty  years ;  an  assembly  so  great, 
probably,  never  before  or  since,  remained  collected  in  one  body  for 
so  long  a  period.  If,  dien,  diis  whole  nation  had  not  been  entirely 
without  eyes  and  ears,  if  they  were  not  bereft  of  reason  and  sense,  it 
was  impossible,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said  to  have  taken  place, 
that  diey  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had  tliey  not 
been  real.  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  j)rotection  of  the  Israel- 
ites when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and 
dieir  deliverance  from  bondage,  which  was  its  immediate  consequence, 
Moses  changed  die  beginning  of  dieir  year  to  the  mondi  when  this 
event  happened,  and  instituted  die  feast  of  the  passover.  To  this 
was  added  die  solemn  consecration  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast 
to  die  Lord,  widi  die  following  remarkable  charge  annexed  :  — 
"  And  it  sliall  be  when  diy  children  ask  diee  in  time  to  come,  saying 
"  What  is  this  .'*"  diou  shalt  say  to  them,  "  By  strength  of  hand  the 
I^rd  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  from  die  house  of  bondage  :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  diat  the  Lord 
slew  all  the  first-bom  in  die  land  of  Egj'pt,  both  die  first-bom  of  man, 
and  die  first-born  of  beast,  —  Therefore  I  sacrifice  to  die  I-iord  all 
diat  openeth  die  matrix,"  &c.  (Exod.  xiii.  11 — 16.)  All  these 
things  have  been  obser\'ed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  truth  of  the 
narration  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  Li  further  commemoration  of  die 
destrucdoii  of  die  first-born  of  the  Eg}^ptians,  die  tribe  of  Levi  was 
set  apart ;  and,  besides  die  passover,  the  feast  of  tabemacles  was  in- 
stituted, to  perpetuate  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  dieir 
journeying  in  the  Desert,  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  et  seq.) ;  as  die  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (Deut.  xxvi.  5 
— 10.),  in  memory  of  die  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  dieir  departure  from 
Egypt.     In  all  these  instances  we  have  our  fifth  and  sixdi  criteria 

^|M||  clearly  and  decisively  establislied. 

^^^Tlb  iame  remark  will  hold  widi  respect  to  the  miraculous  supply 
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of  die  Israelites  with  food,  tlie  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by 
the  pot  of  manna  ;  and  to  the  twelve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of 
the  midst  of  Jordan  at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  tlie 
Israelites  over  tliat  river,  and  were  set  up  by  Josiiua  at  Gilgal,  as  a 
memorial  to  them  for  ever.  How  irresistible  is  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Leslie  on  tliis  last  monument !  To  form  our  argument,  says  he,  let 
us  suppose  that  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  that  passage  over 
Jordan  ;  that  these  stones  at  Gilgal  were  set  up  upon  some  other  oc- 
casion ;  and  that  some  designing  man  in  an  after  age  invented  tliis 
book  of  Joshua,  affirmed  that  it  was  written  at  tlie  time  of  tliat  ima- 
ginary event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  tliis  pile  of  stones  as  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him,  "  We 
know  this  pile  very  well :  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason 
for  it,  nor  of  tliis  book  of  Joshua ;  where  has  it  lain  concealed  all  this 
while  ?  and  where  and  how  came  you,  after  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  i 
Besides,  this  book  tells  us,  that  tliis  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained 
to  be  taught  our  children  from  age  to  age,  and  tlierefore  that  they 
were  always  to  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  tliis  particular  monu- 
ment, as  a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never  taught  it  when  we 
were  children,  nor  did  we  ever  teach  our  children  any  such  thing ; 
and  it  is  in  tlie  highest  degree  improbable  that  such  an  emphatic  or- 
dinance should  have  been  forgotten  during  the  continuance  of  so  re- 
markable a  pile  set  up  for  die  express  purpose  of  perpetuaUng  its 
remembrance."  And  if,  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare 
naked  monument,  a  fictitious  reason  cannot  be  imposed ;  how  much 
more  is  it  impossible  to  impose  upon  us  in  acUons  and  observances 
which  we  celebrate  in  memory  of  particular  events !  How  imix>ssi- 
ble  to  make  us  forget  those  passages  which  we  daily  commemorate, 
and  persuade  us  diat  we  had  always  kept  such  institutions  in  memory 
of  what  we  never  heard  of  before  ;  diat  is,  diat  we  knew  it  before 
we  knew  it !  And  if  we  find  it  dius  impossible  for  an  imposiuon  to 
be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some  things  which  have  not  all  the  marks  be- 
fore mentioned ;  how  much  more  impossible  is  it  diat  any  deceit 
should  be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marks  do  meet  !^ 

2.  Secondly,  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages 
apply  widi  similar  weight  and  propriety  to  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament ;  the  number,  variety,  and  greatness  of  wliich, 
as  well  as  die  persons  hy  whom,  the  persons  before  whom,  and  die 
manner  in  which  they  were  respectively  perfonned,  togedier  ^vidl  the 

*  Leslie's  Short  and  Kasy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  )ti.  3d  edit.  The  various 
miracles  performed  by  Moses,  which  are  concisely  noticed  above,  are  considered  in 
detail,  and  excellently  illustrated  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Horfo  MosaictB  (vol.  i.  pp. 
35J) — 3»j7.)  and  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  ms  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, (vol.  i.  pp.  151 — 171.  in  his  appendix  to  the  sanie  volume,  pp.  373 — 110.) 
Dr.  G.  has  refuted  the  sceptical  femarks  of  the  latu  Dr.  Geddes  (who  chiefly  bor- 
rowed them  from  continental  critics,)  which  have  lately  been  reasserted  by  a  livinjr 
oi»po«er  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before  been  refuted.  Dr. 
Collver,  in  his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles  (p.  151.  to  the  end)  has  also  treated 
on  tne  principal  miracles  recorded  hi  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments,  and  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  of  by  the  late  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  first  and  se- 
cond volumes  of  bis  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables^  Qivo.  4  vols.)  Lon- 
don, 1M>. 
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effects  produced  by  tllem,  and  the  incontestable  fact,  that  their  reality 
was  never  denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who,  living  near 
the  time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as  well  as  the 
inclination  to  deny  them,  if  they  had  not  been  actually  wrought,  — 
are  all  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  trudi  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. If  only  one  or  two  miracles  had  been  wrought  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  fortunate  chance,  which 
occurred  at  a  convenient  season :  or,  if  Christ  had  performed  them 
privately,  and  before  his  own  disciples  only,  (bey  might  have  been 
suspected  by  the  rest  of  the  world  of  fraud  and  imposition.  But  the 
reverse  of  all  tliis  was  the  actual  fact :  for, 

(1.)  The  NUMBER  of  Chrisfs  miracles  was  very  great.  —  If  we 
consider  only  diose  which  are  recorded  at  large^  they  are  about  forty 
in  number  ;  and  consequently  the  opportunities  of  examination  were 
increased,  and  of  deceit  proportionably  lessened.  But  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  beyond  all  number,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  several  instances  in  which  we  are  told  that  great  multitudes  flock- 
ed to  Jesus,  who  were  afSicted  with  various  diseases,  for  the  most 
part  incurable  by  human  skill,  and  that  he  healed  them  aU ;  and  that 
thousands  were  fed  by  him  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  The  gos- 
pel, indeed,  is  fuU  of  die  miracles  of  Christ ;  and  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers informs  us,  that  he  performed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any 
way  recorded.     But, 

(2.)  There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
J^ew  Testament^  which  were  of  a  permanent  nature^  and  might  be  re- 
viewed  and  re-examined,  as  in  many  instances  we  know  they  actually 
were.  —  The  variety  of  Christ's  miracles  is  a  circumstance  that 
claims  our  attention  equally  with  tiieir  number.  As  no  impostors  ever 
pretended  to  perform  a  great  number  of  miracles,  so  they  always  or 
usually  limited  themselves  to  one  species  of  them.  It  was  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  muscles  wrought  by  Moses,  which  at  length 
convinced  the  Egyptian  magicians  tiiat  the  power  by  which  he 
\\Tought  them  was  divine.  From  the  variety  of  effects  in  the  uni- 
verse, we  conclude  the  existence  of  an  Almiehty  designing  cause. 
One  effect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of  tne  same  kind,  may 
be  inadvertently  ascribed  to  chance ;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the  per- 
sons producing  such  effects,  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  peculiar 
skill  in  accomplishing  them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  imposing  on  men 
in  respect  of  them.  But  a  variety  of  effects,  all  mutually  distinguish- 
ed, and  each  perfect  in  each  kind,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
agent,  powerful  and  designing,  employed  in  producing  them.  And 
tliis  is  tne  case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ :  for,  not  one  disease  only, 
but  all  are  subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes :  not  onrjr 
diseases,  but  every  calamity  wliich  is  incident  to  mankind,  are  ba- 
nished by  dieir  word  :  and  even  death,  —  the  last  enemy, — is  obe- 
dient to  them,  and  gives  up  his  prey  at  their  command,  especially  at 
the  command  of  Christ.  We  behold  him,  giving  sight  to  the  bom 
lindf — healing  the  obstinate  leprosy,  —  making  those  who  wanted  a 
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limh^  perfect, — those  who  were  bowed  double,  straight,  —  those  who 
shook  with  the  palsy,  robust,  —  nerving  tlie  withered  arm  with 
strength,  —  restoring  the  insane  and  demoniacs  to  reason,  and  raising 
the  oead  to  life.  That  great  miracle  of  raising  tlie  dead,  in  particu- 
lar, Christ  performed  no  less  than  four  times ;  once  on  the  ruler's 
daughter,  just  after  she  had  expired,  —  again  on  the  widow's  son,  as 
he  was  carried  on  his  bier  to  be  interred,  —  a  third  time  on  Lazarus 
when  he  had  lain  in  his  grave  four  days,  and  lastly, — the  greatest 
instance  of  all,  in  himself.  We  behold  tlie  aposdes  also  expelling 
demons,  restoring  die  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  sight  to  the  blind, 
healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  These 
supernatural  works  were  not  performed  in  a  few  instances,  with  Ae*i- 
tation  and  diffidence  ;  but  every  week  and  every  day  were  witnesses 
to  numerous  instances  of  them  for  a  successive  series  of  years,  so  that 
all  suspicion  of  human  management,  compact,  and  juggle,  was  for 
ever  precluded.  In  short,  not  only  man  but  every  other  being  bows 
in  ready  subjection  to  their  voice ;  not  only  animate  but  inanimate 
creatures,  feel  the  power  of  Grod,  and  act  contrary  to  tlieir  natures, 
at  his  will.  —  The  winds,  the  waves,  the  rocks,  the  sun,  the  earth, 
the  heavens,  —  all  are  the  subjects  of  those  wlio  first  introduced  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

(3.)  The  DESIGN  of  Chrisfs  miracles,  the  very  kinds  of  which 
were  foretold  by  tiie  prophet  Isaiah,  nearly  seven  centuries  before,* 
was  truly  important,  and  every  way  worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author. 
If  we  reflect  on  tlie  end  and  purpose  for  which  these  miracles  were 
wrought,  we  find  it  grand  and  noble,  full  of  dignity,  majesty,  and 
mercy.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  consistent  plan  of  Provi- 
dence, extending  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things, 
to  establish  a  system  of  belief,  hope,  and  practice,  adapted  to  the  ac- 

^  So  rvXXoog  signifies.  It  is  a  different  word  from  ywXovs,  and  has  a  difTcrent 
signification.  Both  these  words  occur  in  Matt.  zv.  3L  <roXXoo(  hyun^  ;^wXo«(  iKt^iva* 
^  rwyrc;.  He  made  the  maimed  to  be  whole^  those  who  wanted  a  limb,  perfect^  and 
'  the  lame  to  walk.  What  an  amazing  instance  of  divine  power,  of  <;rea/t9«  energy, 
must  the  reproduction  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  other  limb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch 
of  Jesus !  How  astonishing  to  the  spectators  ! '  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of 
mXXos,  see  Wetatein,  Kypke,  and  Eisner  on  Matt.  zv.  31. 

9  The  circumstance  or  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  many  years  before 
the  performance  of  them,  is  particularly  worthy  ofnotice.  It  removes  all  suspicion 
of  any  design  to  impose  on  tne  understandings  of  men,  to  sway  them  by  the  power 
of  novelty,  or  to  surprise  them  by  a  species  of  proof,  of  which  they  had  never  be- 
fore hoard.  In  this  respect  the  miracles  of  Jesus  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  of  Moses.  When  Moses  appeared,  the  notion  of  a  miracle  must  have  been 
new  and  unprecedented  :  allowing  this,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  the  uae  of 
miracles  amons  a  rude  uncivilised  people.  But,  when  tne  world  became  more 
polished,  and,  by  the  frequency  of  imposture,  more  suspicious  and  inquisitive,  it 
was  hig^y  proper  that  the  species  of  proof,  by  which  any  now  sjrstom  was  cen- 
firmed^hoiud  be  previously  notified,  or  be  such  as  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
tttendtng  to.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Jews,  the  witnesses  of  the  miraclef 
of  Jesus.  They  were  much  prepossessed  against  him  ;  and  it  was  of  importance 
^the  proof  from  this  quarter  should  appear  in  the  most  unezceptionable  light. 
IS  had  this  in  view,  in  the  answer  given  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
.rhen  they  inquired  if  he  was  the  Christ.  He  directs  them  to  his  miracles,  in 
proof  that  he  was,  and  appeals  to  the  predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  de- 
scribed the  character  and  actions  of  their  master.  Compare  Isa.  zziz.  18, 19.  zzzv. 
4 — 6.  and  Izi.  1.  with  Matt.  xi.  4, 5.  and  Mark  vii.  37. 
VOL.  I.  33 
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tual  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  which  had  been  revealed  b 

Kit  to  the  Jews,  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  tended  to  destroy  the 
jr  great  moral  evils,  — so  prevalent  and  so  pernicious, — viz.  athe- 
ism, scepticism,  immorality,  and  vice.  In  subservience  to  tlieir  grand 
object,  —  tiie  confirmation  of  liis  divine  mission, —  die  miracles  of 
Christ  were  wrought  for  the  most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the  al- 
leviation of  human  misery  in  all  its  forms,  and  they  carry  in  them  the 
characters  of  the  greatest  goodness  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  power. 
Most  of  tliem  were  performed  in  consequence  of  apphcation  or  en- 
treaty ;  and  on  these  occasions,  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus 
appear,  adorned  witli  the  most  delicate  expressions  of  compliance 
and  pity. 

The  instance  of  the  leper,  who  applied  for  himself,  as  Jesus  came 
down  from  the  mountain  (Matth.  viii.  3.); — of  the  centurion,  apply- 
ing for  a  favorite  servant  (viii.  8.)  ; — of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  brought 
in  his  bed,  and  let  do\vn  by  die  roof  (Luke  v.  18.) ; — and  of  the 
ruler,  whose  daughter  lay  at  the  point  of  deadi,  andf  expired  before 
his  arrival  (Luke  viii.  41.); — are  all  so  many  occasions  which  dis- 
play that  divine  compassion,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  cries  of  the 
miserable; — a  compassion  surmounting  every  obstacle,  unconquera- 
ble by  opj)osition,  and  with  dignity  triumphing  over  it.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  last  mentioned  application  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
We  see  a  ruler  of  die  synagogue  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
beseeching  him  to  come  into  his  house ;  die  more  importunate  in  his 
entreaty,  as  probably  he  had  been  eidier  an  enemy,  or  liable  to  the 
imputation  of  being  one,  and,  on  diat  account  also  the  more  doubtful 
of  success ;  to  crown  all,  his  case  was  pitiable  and  pressing  :  He  had 
one  only  daughter  about  twelve,  and  she  lay  a  dying.  As  Jesus 
went  to  the  house,  the  people  crowded  about  him,  and  in  the  throng  a 
most  compassionate  cure  \vas  wrought,  only  by  touching  die  hem  of 
his  garment.  In  the  meantime,  the  young  woman  expires,  and  mes- 
sages are  sent  to  prevent  his  taking  any  further  trouble.  This  new 
distress  has  the  effect  of  heightening  the  compassionate  favour.  It 
instantly  drew  fordi  from  die  moudi  of  Jesus  diat  reviling  declaration, 
the  prelude  of  the  miracle  :  Fear  not,  believe  only,  ana  she  shall  be 
made  whole  (Luke  viii.  50.). 

Beautiful  as  diese  instances  are,  yet  they  yield  to  others,  where 
Jesus  wrought  his  miracles  widiout  application.  To  prevent  en- 
treaty, to  watch  for  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others,  is  die  very 
essence  of  a  benevolent  character,  and  is  the  perfection  of  an 
amiable  one.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fislies  (Luke  v.  1.)  is 
perhaps  one  of  die  lowest  of  these  instances.  We  cannot  suppose 
diat  the  disciples  could  either  ask  or  expect  such  an  appearance  in 
dicir  favour.  But,  as  the  miracle,  by  its  greatness,  was  fitted  to 
inspire  every  sentiment  of  respect ;  so  the  occasion  of  working  it 
served  to  give  a  full  opening  into  the  indulgent  character  of  their 
master  at  the  moment  of  his  calling  them.  His  entering  soon  after 
JUg  Peter's  liouse,  and  healing  his  wife's  mother,  who  lay  sick  of  a 
(Matth.  viii.  14.),  was  a^  an  act  of  indulgence,  and  peculiarly 
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fitted  to  secure  the  attachment  of  tins  zealous  disciple.  Tlie  feeding 
of  tiiousands  miraculously  witli  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  gives  a  happjr 
and  striking  instance  of  an  attention  descending  to  the  most  ordinary 
wants  of  men.  The  cases  of  dispossession  have  tlie  most  humane 
aspect,  where  tlic  misery  was  great,  and  no  a[)plication  supposabtey 
nor  any  desire  of  relief. 

There  are  two  instances  of  such  distresses  as  every  day  occur,  iq 
which  we  see  Jesus  interposing,  imasked,  with  the  most  exquisite 
sensibility.  One  is  a  case  of  infirm  old  age ;  tlie  otlier,  of  youth 
cut  off  in  its  bloom  ;  distresses  mortifying  to  tlie  pride  of  man,  and 
alwuvs  deeply  alTecting  to  a  generous  mind.  fFilt  thou  be  made 
whole  ?  says  Jesus  to  the  old  man  lying  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
(Jolm  V.  6.)  The  helplessness  of  distressed  old  age  cannot  be  paint- 
ed in  more  lively  colours,  than  in  die  simple  account  which  the  man 
gives  of  himself;  and  never  was  relief  dispensed  witli  more  grace 
and  dignity  :  Jesus  saith  to  him^  RisCj  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk, 
(John  V.  8.^  The  other  distress  is  still  of  a  more  tender  kind,  tlie  un- 
timely deatli  of  an  only  son ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  present 
occasion  heightened  by  the  concurrence  of  affecting  circumstances.  Je- 
sus went  into  a  city  called  Ai'ain,  JVbir,  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  the  cityj  behold  there  trc»  a  dead  man  carried  outy  the  only  son  of 
his  mother^  and  she  was  a  widow.  And  much  people  of  the  city  was 
with  her.  (Luke  vii.  11,  12.)  In  attending  to  the  narration,  we 
sympathize  deeply  with  tlie  distress  of  die  sorrowful  mother,  we  even 
participate  in  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  .the  attendants.  Such  a 
distress  was  adapted  to  tlie  divine  pity  of  Jesus.  When  the  Lord 
saw  her^  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weqp  not 
(Luke  vii.  13.) ;  and  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  said,  louw 
man,  arise.  (14.)  And,  lest  die  inmiediate  object  of  die  miracle 
should  escape  us,  the  historian  concludes  die  account  of  it  with  ob- 
serving, Uiat  Jesus  delivered  him  to  his  mother.  (15.)  Great  actions 
in  ordinary  lil'e  have  often  much  of  the  terrible  in  tficm ;  if  they 
have  beauties,  yet  they  are  usually  of  the  awful  kind :  but,  in  tM 
miracles  of  Jesus,  there  is  nodiing  alarming ;  they  were  hurtful  to 
none,  and  beneficial  to  all  who  felt  dieir  uifluence.  We  naturaDjr 
wish  ourselves  to  have  been  spectators  of  diose  agreeable  scenes. 
This  was  die  charm  which  overpowered  the  stupidity  or  prejudices  of 
the  muhitudes,  when  die  other  charms  of  the  miracles  seemed  to  have 
operated  faintly.  On  occasion  of  one  of  the  lowest  exertions,  the 
multitude  was  capable  of  making  the  following  reflection  :  He  hath 
done  all  things  well ;  he  makethboth  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  duwh 
to  speak.^ 

"  Compare  widi  these  evangelical  miracles  die  pagan  nuracles,  as 
delK'ered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  after  th^^ 
church  u'as  supported  by  the  state: — but  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  latter  were  usually  such  as  would  make  fools  stare,  and  wise 
men  suspect ;  and  as  they  began,  so  they  ended  in  vain,  —  establish- 

I  Dr.  David  Hunter's  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Gl>rist,  vol.  i.  pp.  886 
— S91.    Edinburgh,  1770. 
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ing  nothing,  or  what  was  worse  than  notliing ;    if  false,  the  tricks  of 
deceitful  men  ;  if  true,  the  frolics  of  fantastical  demons."^ 

In  short,  the  miracles  of  Clirist  had  nothing  in  them  fantastical  or 
cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kmdness  and  beneficence,  done  to 

E arsons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done,  but  who  most  needed  his 
ndness  and  beneficence,  —  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and 
the  afflicted.  They  were,  moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude 
rather  than  fear,  and  to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus  per- 
formed no  miracles  of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  very  few,  — 
no  more  indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  viz. 
the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  hypocrisy  in  the  infant 
state  of  the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles,  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  there 
are  only  two  which  carry  in  diem  any  marks  of  severity,  namely,  his 
suffering  tlie  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  whole  herd  perished  in  the  waters ;  and  his  causing  the 
barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt.  viii.  28 — 34. 
Mark  v.  12 — 17.),  it  should  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  command  or  do  this,  but  only  suffered  it  to  be  done  ; 
and  it  is  no  more  an  impeachment  of  his  goodness  that  he  suffered 
this  to  be  done,  tlian  it  is  of  the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  tliat  he 
permits  any  evil  to  be  committed  in  the  world.  Jesus  might  suffer 
this,  perhaps  to  show  tlie  great  power  and  malice  of  evil  spirits  if  not 
restrained  by  Onuiipotence  ;  perhaps,  if  the  Jews  were  the  owners  of 
the  swine,  to  punish  diem  for  keeping  such  animals  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  forbad  the  eating  of  swine  and  even  tlie 
keeping  of  them ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  owners  of  them  were  Gentiles, 
to  convince  them  of  tlie  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jewish  laws, 
which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  many  accounts,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  proliibiuon  of  eating  swine's  flesh  ;  and  farther,  it  may 
be,  to  punish  them  for  laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But, 
whoever  tliey  were  diat  sustained  this  loss,  they  seem  to  have  de- 
served it  for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper ;  for  they  were  not 
so  much  pleased  with  die  good  that  was  done  to  the  afflicted  men,  as 
they  were  offended  with  the  loss  of  the  swine  ;  and,  instead  of  being 
awakened  by  so  great  a  miracle  to  confess  their  sins  and  revere  the 
power  of  Christ,  they  desired  him  immediately  to  depart  out  of  dieir 
coasts.  They  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  He,  who  had  wrought 
this  miracle  among  them,  must  be  a  divine  person ;  yet,  because  they 
had  sustained  some  loss  by  it,  they  never  applied  to  him  for  mercy, 
but  sent  hiin  away,  and  thus  shewed  themselves  still  more  worthy  of 
the  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

In  causing  the  barren  fig  tree  to  wither  and  die  away  (Matt.  xxi. 
19.  Mark  xi.  14.  21.),  Jesus  never  invaded  private  property,  nor  did 
any  injury  to  the  community  at  large.  But  the  lesson,  which  this 
action  dictated  to  his  disciples,  and  now  dictates  to  us,  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  every  man  alive,  —  to  die  deist  as  well  as  to  the  be- 

1  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  i.  p.  966.  2d  edit. 
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liever.  If  the  opportunhies  which  God  has  given  us  for  our  im- 
provement in  religious  knowledge  and  the  purification  of  our  affec- 
tions, be  neglected  or  misemployed ;  —  if  we  be  found  unfruitful  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works,  -^  which  are 
the  fruits  of  faith  in  him,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  bar- 
ren fig-tree,  before  the  fiery  blaJt  of  his  displeasure,  when  he  cometh 
to  judge  the  earth.* 

There  were  good  reasons,  therefore,  for  Clirist's  severity  in  these 
two  cases ;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect  goodness  and 
benevolence.  '  He  went  about  doing  good.'  He  was  the  greatest 
physician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  his  constant  employment  was, 
feeding  the  hungr}%  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  demons,^  and  raising 
the  dead.  The  first  of  liis  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  converting 
water  into  wine,  thus  sanctioning  the  sacred  institudon  of  marriage, 
and  at  die  same  time  shewing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  innocent  fes- 
tivity :  and  one  of  tlie  last  was  restoring  tlie  ear  of  the  high  priest's 
servant  which  Peter  had  cut  off.  Tiie  gospel  was  a  covenant  of 
mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  ratified  and  confirmed  than  by  acts 
of  mercy. 

(4.)  Consider  farther  the  greatness  of  Chrisfs  miracles.  —  If 
any  actions  can  be  called  miraculous,  those  of  Jesus  are  indisputably 
so.  In  the  simplest  instances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find 
some  circumstances  fixing  this  point,  —  such  as,  that  the  disease  was 
in  its  nature  incurable,  that  it  was  inveterate,  and  had  bafiied  every 
effort  of  art ;  that  it  was  instantaneously  removed,  by  a  single  word, 
sometimes  without  it,  sometimes  by  a  touch,  or  by  applications,  fronoT 
which  in  a  natural  way  no  relief  was  to  be  expected,  —  for  example,  • 
anointing  with  clay  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind.  In  the  higher  in- 
stances of  exertion,  such  as  raising  the  dead,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
detennining  them  to  have  been  miraculous.  To  explain  them  in  any 
other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in  confusion  and  ab- 
surdity, on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  engaged  in  it.  But  it 
is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  works  so  great  could  never  have 
been  admitted  as  true,  by  a  scrupulous  and  inquisidve  age,  had  there 

1  The  above,  doubtless,  was  the  greneral  design  of  the  emblem  of  the  barren  %• 
tree.  It  was  usual,  among  the  pe<»ple  of  the  cast,  to  designate  things  by  actions ; 
and  there  are  frequent  instances  of  this  nature  in  th|p  prophets  of  Uie  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  familiar  typo,  gave  Uie  Jews  to  under- 
stand what  they  must  expect  for  making  only  a  formal  profession  of  religion.  — 
The  lcini(dom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  ijtmi  find  git^en  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof  (Matt.  xxi.  43.)  This  figure  of  the  fig-tree  was  employed  by 
Chnst,  more  than  once  to  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  parable  related 
in  Luke  ziii.  6—9.  In  Matt.  xzi.  19.  and  Mark  xl.  14.  21.  it  is  by  way  of  type ; 
there,  by  way  of  parable  :  here  the  malediction  is  executed  upon  it ;  there  it  is  do- 
nonnced  (ver.  7.)  —  Cut  it  Aoton  ;  why  rumbereth  it  the  ground. 

9  There  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  Jesus  casting  out  evil  spirits,  which,  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to  oosseifl 
many  persons.  **  By  this  he  showed  that  ho  came  to  destroy  the  empire  or  Satan, 
and  seemed  to  foretel  that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and 
vice  should  be  put  to  flight.  He  foresaw  that  the  great  and  popular  objection  to 
him  would  be,  that  he  was  a  magician ;  and  therefore  he  confuted  it  beforehand, 
and  ejected  evil  spirits,  to  show  tnat  he  was  in  no  confederacy  with  them."  Jor- 
tin's  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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been  any  doubt  of  their  certainty.  Their  greatness j  which  all  had 
occasion  to  know,  and  wliich  no  one  ever  contradicted  (as  will  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  page),  secures  them  aj^ainst  the  suspicion  of 
imposture.  Impostors  seldom  deal  in  great  tricks ;  this  would  ofiend 
too  much  against  probability,  and  prompt  men  to  an  investigation. 
They  usually  satisfy  themselves  witn  little  tricks,  because  tliey  are 
less  open  to  suspicion,  and  more  easily  gain  credit. 

(5.)  Observe  also  the  persons  by  whom  these  miracles  were  accom- 
plished. —  They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  lo  be 
poor,  unlearned,  of  low  condition,  and  destitute  of  great  friends  and 
powerful  patrons ;  who  gave  otlier  proofs  of  their  mission,  and  did  not 
rest  tlie  whole  of  their  cause  upon  miracles,  but  who  likewise  insisted 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  their  doctrines,  which  they  offered  to  ex- 
amination. Further,  they  were  wrought  by  persons  who  appealed 
to  God,  and  declared  that  they  would  perform  tliem.  By  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  they  gave  the  best  kind  of 
proof  tliat  they  were  supported  by  him,  and  thus  prevented  objec- 
tions that  the  wonder  might  happen  by  chance,  or  be  effected  by  a 
secret  fatal  power,  of  which  diey  themselves  knew  nothing,  or  by 
evil  spirits,  or  for  other  ends  and  purposes  :  and  diey  laid  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  fulfilling  their  promises,  or  of  passing  for  men 
who  either  deceived  others  or  were  deceived  themselves- 

(6.)  The  persons  before  whom  the  miracles  were  wrought  claim, 
our  especial  notice,  —  These  astonishing  actions  were  not  performed 
in  sequestered  cells  or  solitudes,  cautiously  shunning  tlie  light  of  truth 
and  the  scrutiny  of  officious  inquiries.  They  were  wrought  in  a  learn- 
ed age  and  in  civilised  countiies,  in  the  politest  and  best  inhabited 
parts  of  tlie  world,  where  persons  are  not  easily  deluded.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that,  when  Christianity  was  published,  a  general  pre- 
judice in  the  people,  and  a  very  severe  suspicion  in  die  government, 
pevailed  against  the  belief  of  miracles.  They  were  stigmatised  by 
the  opprobrious  name  of  magic  ;  and  Augustus,  it  is  well  known,  had 
published  very  rigorous  edicts  against  die  whole  race  of  prrestigiators 
or  jugglers.  Further,  the  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  in  tlie 
face  of  day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemies  hidiscrimi- 
nately,  to  whose  calm  and  deliberate  investigation  they  were  submit- 
ted :  and  at  a  time,  when  men  wanted  neither  power  nor  inclination 
to  expose  them  if  they  were  impostures,  and  who  were  in  no  danger 
of  being  called  atheists  for  disbelieving  them,  and  of  being  insulted  by 
the  populace  and  persecuted  by  tlie  civil  magistrate  for  deriding  them. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  aposUes  were  witnessed  by  thousands, 
who  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  had  any  been 
attempted  or  practised,  and  who  scnitinised  both  diem  and  the  per- 
sons on  whom  diey  were  wrought,  wiUi  die  nicest  subtility  and  strict- 
est accuracy,  in  order  (if  possible)  to  discover  any  fraud  or  falsehood 
in  them.  The  persons  who  had  experienced  diese  miraculous  effects, 
and  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness,  leprosy,  palsy,  or  lameness,  or 
who  had  had  lost  limbs  restored  to  diem,  or  had  been  raised  from  the 
dead, — these  persons  lived  many  years  afterwards,  —public  monu- 
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ments  of  tliem,  —  and  carr}'ing  about  with  them  in  their  own  per- 
sons, the  full  conviction  of  these  amazing  operations.^ 

(7.^  T/ie  MANNER,  iooy  in  which  these  miracles  were  performed^  i$ 
equally  worthy  of  attention,  for  its  publicity,  simplicity,  and  disinter^ 
cstedness. 

As  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  liis  apostles  were  numerous,  diversi- 
fied and  great,  so  they  were  wrought  openly  and  publicly  witliout  con* 
ceahnent  or  disguise,  which  is  a  circimistance  necessary  to  establish 
their  credit.  Pagan  antiquity  furnishes  us  Urith  accounts  of  pretended 
miracles,  and  of  pretended  miraculous  intercourses  between  men  and 
tlieir  deities ;  but  the  scene  of  them  is  always  laid  out  of  die  reach  of 
observation  and  discover)'.  Modem  miracles  also  have  in  a  great 
measure  owed  their  being  to  die  same  source.  When  Jesus  began  to 
work  miracles,  he  did  not  retire  into  deserts  and  comers,  as  if  diere 
had  been  something  in  the  operation  to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if 
disclosed,  would  bring  die  whole  into  discredit.  But  as  he  appeared 
in  the  world  on  purpose  to  instmct  it,  and  as  his  doctrine  was  tor  this 

Euqx)se  delivered  in  public,  so  his  miracles,  which  were  chiefly  ex- 
ibitcd  for  die  support  of  die  doctrine,  were  public  also ;  being  per- 
formed in  the  most  frequented  places  and  on  the  most  public  occa- 
sions, as  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  on  solemn  festivals.  Thus, 
many  were  done  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when 
there  was  die  greatest  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  die  coun- 
try ;  odiers,  in  die  public  streets  of  villages  and  cities ;  odiers,  in  the  pub- 
lic synagogues ;  and  odiers,  before  great  multitudes,  who  came  together 
to  hear  Jesus,  and  to  be  healed  by  hiin  of  their  infirmities.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  miracles  were  wTought  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  which  was  surrounded  by  large,  fertile,  and  popidous 
tracts,  especially  die  two  Galilees,  containing  many  towns,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  villages,  die  least  of  which  towns  (Josephus  informs  us)  con- 
tained upwaids  oi  fifteen  thousand  souls, ^  Some  of  Christ's  mira- 
cles, indeed,  were,  from  their  nature,  more  private  dian  others  f  yet 
privacy  was  never  industriously  sought  after,  except  where  the  rea- 
sons of  it  are  obvious.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  diis  kind  cannot  be 
supposed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  great  numbers  openly  per- 
fomied.  Considering  the  opposiuon  of  the  world,  it  would  not  have 
been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus  been  less  public ;  in 
some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  with  pro- 
priety :  but,  to  the  last,  he  persisted  in  it,  for  instance,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  friend  Lazarus,  only  a  litde  before  his  own  deadi.     The 

1  Quadratos,  one  of  the  most  antient  writers  afler  the  days  of  the  apostles,  (who 
wrote  his  apology  for  the  persecuted  Christians  about  a.  d.  124.)  says  that  there 
were  persons  liying  even  in  his  time,  upon  whom  Clirist  had  wrought  miracles. 
(See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.)  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  thtit 
some  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  their  infirmities,  or  raised  from  the  dead  by  Je- 
8V8  Christ,  were  preserved  by  providence  to  extreme  old  age,  to  be  living  witness- 
es of  his  power  and  fpoodness. 

^  Josephus.  de  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  $  3. 

3  When  it  nappened  that  any  of  them  were  performed  privately,  in  a  house  or 
ebambor,  the  enects  of  the  miracle  were  so  visible,  that  they  could  not  but  be  ob- 
inrved  by  great  numbers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  lift. 
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openness  of  the  miracles  was  therefore  a  defiance  to  the  malice,  and  a 
defiance  to  tlie  incredulity  of  tlie  world ;  it  being  as  true  of  his  mira- 
cles as  he  asserted  it  to  be  of  his  doctrine.  —  /  spake  openly,  said 
Christ,  to  the  Vforld.  lever  taught  in  the  synagogue^  and  in  the  tern- 
pie,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort :  and  in  secret  have  I  said  no- 
thing. (John  xviii.  20.) 

The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  no 
Uppearance  of  pride,  vanity,  or  ostentation.  When  a  man  preaches 
up  himself,  and  assumes  haughty  airs  of  importance  and  superiorit}', 
he  gives  cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was  the  case  of  Simon  the  Sor- 
cerer as  represented  by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  9.)  whose  principal  design 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  might  pass  for  a  very  great  person  among 
the  Samaritans.  But  the  conduct  of  tlie  apostles  in  this  respect  was 
unexceptionable ;  and  Jesus  during  his  ministry  acted  as  a  servant 
and  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  ascribing  all  his  miracles  to  his  fa- 
ther. While,  however,  Christ's  manner  was  totally  free  from  osten- 
tation, his  miracles  were  characterised  by  a  peculiar  sobriety,  deco- 
rum, authority,  and  dignity.  They  display  sometliing  above  the  or- 
dinary character  of  man,  but  they  are  facts  in  which  the  spectators 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

All  die  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city of  manner.  They  are  often,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  inci- 
dental. At  other  times  he  wrought  his  miracles  when  prompted  by 
entreaty,  or  where  such  an  occasion  presented  itself,  diat  it  would 
have  been  out  of  character  not  to  have  wrought  them.  The  manner 
of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all  suspicion  of  deceit  or  vain  glory. 
As  no  ostentation  is  displayed  before,  so  none  is  evinced  after,  the 
performance.  Often  he  torbad  those^  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
goodness  and  compassion,  to  speak  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
obliged,  —  a  hard  prohibition  to  a  grateful  mind  !  Often,  as  soon  as 
the  work  was  accomplished,  he  withdrew  into  some  private  retreat. 
This  circumstance  strengthens  die  credibility  of  tlie  miracles ;  but  it 
does  more,  —  it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  dignity.  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say,  whetlier  the  ease  or  tlie  dignity  ofdie  man- 
ner is  most  strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word, 
sometimes  without  one ;  by  a  word  to  command  the  winds  and  waves ; 
by  a  word  to  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  sometimes  almost  firom 
corruption,  —  are  appearances  which  surpass  all  that  we  can  imagine. 

The  disinterestedness  with  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
aposdes  were  wrought,  is  another  circumstance  that  demands  our  con- 
sideration. They  were  performed  for  no  worldly  advantage.  As 
nothing  of  that  kmd  was  sought,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  Christ 
and  by  his  disciples.  When  he  first  sent  them  forth,  he  expressly 
commanded  them  to  take  no  fee  or  gratuity  for  the  miracles  they 
were  about  lo  work.  Freely,  said  he,  ye  have  received;  freely  give. 
(Matt  X.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  who  were  endued 
with  such  powers,  nor  could  they  be  despised  by  their  firiends  and 

1  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  sometimes  enjoined  secrecy  on  those  whom  he  hadi 
healed,  ticpra;  pp.  S4&— 350. 
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followers :  but  these  were  small  temporal  advantages,  b  comparisoii 
of  the  obloquy,  the  injuries,  afflictions,  sufierings,  and  persecutions 
of  every  possible  kind,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles  of 
Christ  were  wrought  in  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  manner : 
all  were  welcome  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  them :  and  no  distino 
tion  was  made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only  exceptiott 
was,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  not  work  nuracles  to  gratify 
curiosity  or  to  sanction  unbelief.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  wbf 
Jesus  did  not  perform  more  miracles  before  the  unbelieving  ?  We 
reply,  that  such  conduct  was  not  necessary  to  the  end  of  miracles, 
which  was,  to  afford  a  reasonable  conviction, — that  it  was  not  likely 
to  answer  any  good  end,  but  on  the  contrary  would  have  been  hurtful 
to  such  unbelievers ;  —  that  it  tended  to  defeat  the  design  and  success 
of  Christ's  ministry,  by  narrowing  its  sphere,  or  shortening  its  dura- 
tion ;  —  and  that,  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  was  unreasonable  in  itself,  and 
contrary  to  tlie  general  scheme  and  order  of  God's  moral  government.^ 

(8.)  Another  circumstance,  which  confirms  die  truth  and  validity 
of  diese  miracles,  is  the  Effects  produced  by  the  performance  of  them* 
Great  numbers  of  persons  who  were  spectators  of  them,  were  con- 
vinced by  them,  notwitlistanding  they  had  formed  and  cherished  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  the  religion  attested  by  these  miracles. 
In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  they  quitted  the  religion  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  and  with  it  ease,  pleasure,  fortune,  reputati(m» 
friends,  and  relations ;  they  embraced  the  Gospel  from  the  most  indu- 
bitable persuasion  of  its  truth,  inviolably  adhered  to  the  profession  of 
it,  and  sealed  their  belief  of  it  with  their  blood. 

(9.^  Lastly,  so  far  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
from  oein^  considered  as  frauds  or  impostures,  that  their  reality  was 
never  dented.  Even  the  Jews^  and  Heathens  were  constrained  to  ad- 
mit them ;  though  they  ascribed  them  to  various  causes,  denied  them 
to  be  proofs  of  his  divinity,  or  maintained  tliat  they  were  inferior  to 
the  miracles  of  the  pagans.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  Jews  attri- 
buted Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and  on  another,  they  acknow- 
ledged that  he  saved  others,  wliile  diey  reproached  him  with  not  beine 
able  to  save  himself.  Wliile  the  facts  were  too  recent  to  be  disputeo, 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  and  other  adversaries,  admitted 
their  reality,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic,  and  denied  the  divine  com- 
mission of  him  who  performed  them.     But  to  whatever  cause  they 

1  The  topicM  aboye  briefly  noticed  are  illustrated  with  equal  force  and  beauty  of 
afffumont  by  Bp.  Hard.    Works,  vol.  vii.  Serm.  39,  pp.  15d — 175. 

»  This  man  aoeth  many  miracles  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  iudffment  of  the  chief 
priests  and  pbarisees,  assembled  in  council.  And,  Jesus  oj^  J^zareth^  a  m^n  of' 
proved  of  Ood  among  you  by  wonders  and  miracles  and  signsy  which  Ood  did  by 
kirn  m  ike  midst  ofj/ouy^s  ye  yourselves  know  (Acts  ii.  2i2.)  was  the  appeal  of  Pe- 
ter  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  the  men  of  Israel.  —  fVhat  shall  we  do  to  these  men  f 
For  that  indeed  a  notable  hiraclk  hath  been  done  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  them 
that  dwell  in  Jerusalem^  and  we  cannot  dent  it  (Acts  iv.  16.)  was  the  acknow- 
ledsrment  extorted  from  the  Jewisli  rulers,  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  wrought 
bv  retar  and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  that  city.  For 
tne  involuntary  acknowlodgment  of  Jewish  wad  Heathen  adTorsahaa,  see  pp.  196, 
197.  301. 
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ascribed  tbem,  their  admission  of  the  reality  of  these  miracles  is  an 
involuntary  confession  that  there  was  something  preternatural  in  them. 
Vin.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the 
New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  investigated  for  want  of 
room),  will  confirm  and  iUustrate  the  preceding  observations,  and  con- 
vince eveiy  candid  inquirer  that  they  were  wrouglit  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God,  and  prove  incontestably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed 
the  promised  Messiali. 

1.  The  miracle  of  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  at  Cana,  in 
Galilee,  is  related  with  every  mark  of  veracity.  (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 
The  absence  of  all  collusion  could  not  be  more  happily  implied  than 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  discovery  is  signified  to  the  company. 
The  Jewish  weddings,  it  should  be  observed,  lasted  seven  days. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  nuptial  feast,  from  the  poverty  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride,  or  perhaps  from  the  number  of  guests  being 
greater  than  was  expected,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  This 
being  made  known  to  Jesus,  he  commanded  the  servants  to  fiU  six 
hrge  vessels  with  water  tip  to  the  brim.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
to  intermix  any  wine.  Trie  servants  alone  were  privy  to  the  process 
of  the  miracle,  and  were  desired  by  Jesus  to  carry  some  of  the  new 
wine  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  The  wine  proves  excellent,  there- 
fore it  is  not  counterfeited,  there  is  now  plenty,  and  there  ioas  need 
of  it.  According  to  the  practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  oc* 
casions,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  the  governor,  the  wine  which  the 

Sests  had  been  drinking  last  was  not  remarkable  for  excellence, 
s  attention  was  immediately  excited  by  this  fresh  supply ;  and  he 
gives  his  attestation  to  it  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  we  cannot 
but  esteem  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatso- 
ever. He  called  the  bridegroom  and  said  :  — Every  man  at  the  6e- 
ginning  hringeth  forth  good  wine^  and  when  men  have  well  drunk^ 
then  that  which  is  worse  ;  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 
This  incidental  testimony  carries  with  it  all  tlie  air  of  authentic!^ 
which  could  possibly  be  derived  from  the  unaffected  mention  of  such 
a  circumstance.^  The  miracle  became  public,  and  confirmed  the^ 
faith  of  the  new  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  five  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  in  the  desert,'  was  attended  uitli  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  show  tlie  impossibility  of  falsehood  or  imposition.  The 
disciples  of  Christ  informed  their  compassionate  master,  that  it  was 
time  to  dismiss  the  people  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  food. 
Jesus  found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  more  provision  than  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes.  The  want  of  food  for  such  a  muhitude  was 
certain,  and  die  means  of  supplying  it  appeared  to  be  impossible.  He 
commanded  the  disciples  to  make  the  people  to  sit  down  upon  tlie 
grass,  and  to  place  them  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  By  this 
method,  all  confusbn  was  avoided,  and  tlie  attendance  upon  them  was 
rendered  more  easy  :  besides,  the  miraculous  operation  was  thus  ex- 

l  Wakefield*B  Internal  Evidenceaof  Chrbtiuiity,  p.  11:^ 
9  MaU.  siv.  15-81.    Mark  vi.  35-44.    John  vi.  5— 13. 
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posed  to  tlic  view  of  the  whole  multitude ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  td 
deceive  tliem  by  any  artifice  or  sleight  of  hand.  Jesus  brake  and 
distributed  to  tlie  apostles,  who  again  distributed  to  the  people ;  after 
tlie  multitude  had  eaten,  he  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the  firag- 
ments,  which  was  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  food ;  and 
the  disciples  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fi*agment8  that  remained. 
After  this,  can  there  be  the  least  room  for  incredulity  i 

The  people,  struck  with  a  miracle,  in  itself  so  astonishing,  and  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was 
the  prophet  promised  by  the  Almighty  to  succeed  Moses,  (Deut.  xviii. 
15.)  and  they  were  desirous  to  make  him  a  king,  because  the  Mes- 
siah (according  to  their  notions)  was  endded  to  the  same  sovereignty 
as  other  princes,  and  to  rule  over  Israel  as  David  and  Solomon  had 
done.  Tliis  circumstance  is  a  furdier  proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of 
the  impression  it  had  made  on  every  person's  mind  who  had  witness- 
ed it.  Lastly,  on  the  next  day,  Jesus  Christ  being  at  Capernaum^ 
and  speaking  to  the  same  people,  who  were  still  amazed  at  the  mirsr 
cle  which  he  had  performed,  rebuked  them  for  being  sensible  only  of 
its  temporal  effects,  while  they  neglected  to  apply  it  to  their  eternal 
salvation.  Tliis  reproach  not  only  establishes  the  miracle,  but  also 
gives  it  additional  dignity,  by  exhibiting  the  design  which  Jesus  chief- 
ly had  in  view  in  performing  it,  viz.  his  heavenly  doctrme.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  impossible  either  to  oppose  such  strong  evidence,  or  to  les- 
sen the  credit  of  a  miracle  which  had  the  testimony  of  nearly  or  quite 
eight  thousand  persons  (reckoning  the  women  and  children  at  2,500 
or  3,000),  and  which  is  so  necessarily  connected  with  other  facts 
equally  public  and  true.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
subsequent  feeding  of  four  thousand  men  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 38. 

Equally  remarkable  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  heab'ng 
of  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  2 — 8.  Mark  ii.  4 — 12.  Luke  v.  18 — ^26.), 
which  are  such  as  to  convince  every  reasonable  person.  It  was 
wrought  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  some  of  whom  were  se- 
cretly enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his  fame.  The  manner,  in 
which  they  presented  die  sick  of  the  palsy,  is  unparalleled,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  the  confidence  diey  placed  in  his  power  and  good- 
ness, as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  paralytic  and  of  the  four  men  who 
bore  him  on  his  bed  or  couch.  When  they  could  not  come  nigh  bc" 
cause  cf  the  multitude^  they  went  up  on  the  house  top^  and  uncovered 
the  roof  of  the  apartment  where  Jesus  was :  and  when  they  had  broken 
it  up^  they  let  him  down  through  the  tilings  with  his  conchy  into  the 
midst  before  Jesus.  The  manner,  in  which  he  addressed  the  para- 
Wtic,  is  sdll  more  striking.  Jesus  began  with  the  remission  of  his  sins 
(which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  object  of  the  man's  petition)  without 
saying  any  thing  of  his  malady,  with  which  both  he  and  his  supporters 
were  wholly  affected.  Jesus^  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto  the  sick  of 
the  palsy  y  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  But  there 
were  certain  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sitting  there  ;  and,  reasoning 
in  their  hearts,  they  said  within  themselves^  This  man  hlasphemetk,, 
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This  secret  accusation  of  blasphemy,  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  idea  of  any  such  thing  before  the 
event :  Jesus,  after  replying  to  the  reasonings  in  their  hearts,  com- 
manded the  man  to  take  up  his  couch  and  walk.  And  immediately 
he  rose  up  before  them  all,  and  took  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  and 
departed  to  his  own  house,  glorifying  God.  The  astonishing  nature 
01  this  miracle  extorted  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  it,  and  they 
exclaimed,  IVe  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion. 

4.  While  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acts  of  benevolence  and  com- 
passion, they  at  the  same  time  served  to  convey  his  instructions  with 
the  greater  meaning  and  dignity.  To  overturn  prejudices,  fostered  by 
false  notions  of  religion,  strengthened  by  age,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
example  of  persons  in  autliority,  and  to  substitute  good  principles  in 
their  place,  must  be  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  will  always  re- 
quire the  most  vigorous^  exertions.  This  was  the  great  object  of  the 
parables  of  Jesus  :  it  was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole  ministry,  and 
wid)  infinite  propriety  entered  into  his  miracles.  The  prejudices  of  the 
Jews  against  his  person,  among  other  thmgs,  made  it  necessary  that  he 
should  work  miracles.  There  were  also  prejudices,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  less  tlian  that  oi  miracles 
eould  be  supposed  to  combat  them  with  any  probability  of  success, 
and  against  which  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed. 

That  calamities  are  always  the  offipring  of  crimes,  is  one  prejudice 
which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to  indulge  :  and 
the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  gready  under  the  power  of  this 
prejudice.  We  are  told,  in  the  gospel  history,  of  some  who  came 
to  Jesus  under  this  mfluence,  telling  him  of  certain  Galilasans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  tlicir  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.) ;  and, 
on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  the  error,  by 
a  plain  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a  man  who  had  been  bom 
bbnd,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  and  asked  hun^ 
Who  did  sinj  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?  (John 
ix.  1,  2.y  Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difficulty,  by  giving  him  the 
use  of  his  sight.  He  did  so  without  going  out  of  his  ordinary  course. 
Miracles  were  a  part  of  his  work,  and  his  compassion  always  prompt- 
ed him ;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraordinary  interposition, 
and  the  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  efifectual  expedient  for  forcing 
an  access  to  hearts,  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity.  The  miracle  of  givmg  sight  to  the  man  who  had  been 
bom  blind,  related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  John,  is  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  that  was  wrought  by  Christ,  on  account  of  the 
reluctant  but  distinct  testimony  to  its  reality,  which  was  given  by  the 
JeUrs,  after  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  (though  without 
success)  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  circumstance  which  could  have 
enabled  them  to  question  or  deny  it.  As  this  miracle  has  been  the 
.  subject  of  particular  cavil  by  Rousseau,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
gradation  m  it  that  does  not  suit  with  a  supernatural  operation  or  mi- 
racle (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  instanianeity  m  its  per- 
Httmiaiieei  and  independence  on  second  causes;)  and  as  me  cavil  of 
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that  eloquent  but  seductive  and  licentious  infidel  has  been  adopted, 
without  acknowledgement,  by  later  opposers  of  revelation,  it  demands 
a  distinct  examination.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  has 
perused  the  narrative  in  question,  the  noble  simplicity  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  its  circumstantiality,  and  the  natural  and  graphic  delineatkms 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  ere* 
dibility  and  veracity  of  the  writer,  — we  proceed  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  this  miracle. 

In  the  first  place,  the  man,  on  whom  it  was  performed,  had  not  be- 
come blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  relief.  He  was  certainly 
bom  blind.  All  who  knew  him  were  witnesses  of  it ;  and  he  had  be- 
come very  generally  known  by  sitting  and  begging  on  the  public  road. 
His  parents,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  take  notice,  af- 
firmed the  same  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  displea- 
sure, and  did  not  care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in 
power  were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  suppress. 

■  Secondly,  the  man  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  to  his  sight  as  som« 
others  did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind.  Thus,  there  was  no 
room  for  suspicion  on  his  part.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  sent 
him  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  did  not  wait  for  liis  return  to  receive  the 
glory  of  such  a  miracle  ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on  receiving  sight, 
did  not  know  who  the  person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he 
had  gone.  There  was  tliercfore  no  possibility  of  collusion  in  the 
transaction. 

Thirdly,  the  very  question  proposed  by  the  disciples,  which  occa- 
sioned the  miracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blindness  was  firom  his 
birth :  but  the  answer,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  so  little 
conformable  to  their  notions,  or  to  those  of  the  Jews,  tlieir  contem- 
poraries, that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  entered  tlieir 
minds,  if  they  had  not  heard  it  from  his  lips.  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did 
not  attribute  the  natural  defect  of  the  blind  man  to  a  particular  provi- 
dence, but  added,  that  it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  sent 
him,  and  also  to  manifest  his  works  that  this  man  was  bom  blind,  in 
order  to  be  cured.  Who  ever  spoke  thus  ?  For,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  Christ  did  not  speak  thus  rfter  the  success,  but  exposed  himself 
to  be  contradicted  (according  to  the  opinion  of  men)  by  Him,  who, 
he  says,  had  sent  him,  when  he  declared  the  future  proof  of  his  mis- 
sk)n. 

In  the  fourth  place,  consider  the  mode  employed  for  giving  the  man 
aght :  He  laboured  under  an  incurable  blindness*  The  opacity  of 
the  chrystalline  humour,  which  is  called  a  cataract,  and  the  unperfect 
or  periodical  £ftc/^a  serena,  which  does  not  wholly  deprive  of  sight,  or 
onty  at  certain  times,  are  maladies  of  the  eye,  that  in  some  cases  ad- 
mit of  a  cure,  which  depends  upon  a  variety  of  precautions,  prepara- 
tk)ns,  and  remedies,  that  (if  successful)  t^e  effect  only  with  time, 
and  in  roost  cases  very  imperfectly.  But  no  precautions  or  prepara- 
tioDS  whatever  were  employed  in  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind. 
Though  a  cataract  may  be  reduced,  or  an  accidental  or  periodical 
{utta  serena  may  be  cured,  a  total  blindness,  when  inveterate  and 
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bom  the  birth,  is  incurable.  Such  has  been  tlie  prevalent  opinion  in 
every  age.  Aristotle^  (whom  we  quote  only  as  a  witness  to  the  sen- 
timents of  his  own  time,)declares  that  it  is  impossible  far  one  born 
blind  to  receive  sight.  The  Jews  admitted  this  truth  as  a  principle 
generally  known.  Since  the  world  began,  they  said,  it  was  never 
heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  born  blind.  (John 
IX.  32.)  Medical  men  in  modem  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  infidelity  never  could  produce  an  example  of  blind- 
ness, ahsolute  and  continued  from  the  birth,  that  was  cured  by  the 
assistance  of  art.  Such  being  the  circumstances  of  this  man's  case, 
was  it  natural  to  imagine  that  clay  put  on  his  eyes  should  restore  him 
to  sight  ?  Could  any  one  have  framed  such  an  expedient,  so  improba- 
ble, so  contrary  to  the  effect  desired,  so  proper  for  destroying  the 
sight,  if  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  Cfhrist  had  not  employed  it, 
and  imparted  the  requisite  virtue  to  it  f^  Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  a 
person  who  had  been  bom  blind,  and  had  continued  so  from  his  birth 
to  manhood,  should  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus  said  to  him  ;  that  he 
should  obey  him  so  punctuidly ;  that  he  should  expose  himself  to  pub- 
lic ridicule,  by  carrying  the  clay  on  liis  eyes,  and  causing  himself  to 
be  conducted  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  with  the  hopes  of  being  restored 
to  his  sight  f  Is  not  such  a  docility  truly  astonishing  }  And  how  could 
any  such  thing  be  imagined  on  his  part  before  it  happened  ? 

Lastly,  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  public  street,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons,  and  was  immediately  subjected  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny  tliat  can  well  be  conceived,  il  we  had  heard  of 
such  a  miracle,  we  should  not  have  given  credit  to  so  surprising  a  re- 
lation, till  we  had  inquired,  who  the  man  was,  on  whom  it  was  said 
to  have  been  wrought  ?  Whether  in  fact  he  had  been  bora  blind  ? 
Whether  he  actusdly  was  blind  at  the  time  when  Jesus  met  him  ? 
And  whether  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  really  was  cured  f  All 
these  mquiries,  we  should  certainly  have  made  ourselves,  or  have 
been  well  mformed  that  they  had  been  made  by  credible  people,  be* 
fore  we  would  have  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  v>e  would  have 
made  these  inquiries,  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were 
not  made  by  tliose  who  lived  at  that  time  ?  or  diat  they  would  have 
admitted  that  wonderful  fact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  would  have 
done  P  Now  we  know  that  these  very  inquiries  were  made  by  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  terminated  in  full  proof.  They  sent  for 
his  parents,  who  declared  that  their  son  was  bom  blind.  He  was 
himself  interrogated,  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  ultimately 
cast  out  of  the  synagogue :  and,  after  examining  the  affair  to  the 
bottom,  the  tmth  of  the  miracle  was  established  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  contradiction.  On  the  one  side  there  appears  nothing  but  pas- 
sion and  calumny  ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  is  simple,  sincere, 
coherent,  and  infinitely  surpassing  the  low  jealousy  and  malice  of  the 

1  Cited  bj  Caiiaubon  on  John  iz.  i.  (Critic.  Sacr.  torn.  vii.  part  iii.  p.  187.) 
Other  puuffei  from  the  antient  daanc  authon  are  addaced  by  Wetstein,  on  John 
js.  1.  Not.  Teit.  vol.  i.  p.  903. 

*  For  the  reason  why  Jesua  C9irift  employed  the  means  he  did,  to  cire  thii  maa 

"'  M  pp.  851— SaS.  ni|>f«. 
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Pharisees,  whose  utmost  efforts  only  rendered  the  truth  more  evident, 
and  added  that  testimony  which  tliey  would  have  gladly  wrested  from 
it,  if  it  had  been  possible.  The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cured 
is  unanswerable  —  fVe  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners  —  siner, 
the  world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one 
that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not  of  God,  he  could  do 
nothing.  (John  ix.  31 — 33.) 

5.  Equally  remarkable  with  the  preceding  miracle,  is  that  wrought 
at  Jerusalem  by  the  apostle  Peter  in  company  with  John,  on  a  man 
who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth ;  and  which  was  subjected  to  a 
similar  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  account  is  given  in  the  third  chapter 
of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  witli  every  mark  of  veracity  and  genuine- 
ness. All  the  circumstances  are  so  connected  together,  and  so  inse- 
parable :  die  place,  the  tune,  and  the  persons,  all  correspond  together 
widi  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  admit  a  part  without  being  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  whole.  In  tliis  miracle,  the  reader  will  take  notice. 

First,  of  the  publicity  of  the  lame  man^s  person  and  condition. 
He  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  was  Uien  forty  years  old. 
He  was,  moreover,  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
having  been  canied  daily  to  that  gate  of  the  temple  which  was  most 
frequented,  to  receive  alms.  The  time  of  the  day  when  tlie  miracle 
was  performed  was  tiiat  of  public  prayer,  when  the  evening  sacrifice 
was  offered,  when  there  was  tlie  greatest  number  of  persons  present 
who  were  assembled  from  different  parts  of  tlie  city. 

Secondly,  of  the  manner  in  whtch  the  miracle  was  wrought.  It 
was  instantaneous^  and  was  so  perfect,  that  die  lame  man  could  not 
only  walk,  but  stood  and  leaped  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Peter  and  John. 

Thirdly,  of  the  severe  examination  whisk  the  transaction  under^ 
went.  Both  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  and  die  apostles,  are 
dragged  before  the  tribunal  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are 
most  closely  interrogated  respecting  the  fact.  They  assert  the  reality 
of  the  miracle  ;  diey  declare  diat  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth that  the  man  was  made  whole — of  that  Jesus  whom  those  ru- 
lers had  crucified.  What  discoveries  do  the  chief  priests  make? 
The  aposdes  are  in  their  hands.  The  man  who  had  been  lame,  is 
himself  standing  by.  They  are  vested  with  full  power,  as  magis- 
trates, to  take  cogmzance  of  the  matter.  If  diere  be  deceit,  it  must 
be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards five  thousand  Jews  are  converted,  and  embrace  the  Gospel  in 
consequence  of  what  they  had  seen  performed,  and  in  a  case  where 
it  was  morally  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  deceived. 

Besides  die  miracles  related  in  the  ciure  of  diseases,  there  are  three 
remarkable  examples  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  raised  the  dead  to  life ;  viz.  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  during  his  personal  ministr}%  b  not  related :  though,  fit>m 
Us  message  to  John  (Matt  xi.  5.)  it  is  probable  that  there  were  odierjfc 
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instances.  But  these  which  the  evangelists  have  recorded  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  The  raising  of  tlie  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life  is  recorded  by  three 
of  the  evangelists,^  and  the  circumstances  related  by  them  are  in  al- 
most every  point  exactly  the  same.  Jairus  applies  to  Christ,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  people.  Prostrating  himself  at  his  feet, 
Jairus  besought  him  to  come  to  his  house  and  heal  his  daughter,  who 
was  at  the  last  extremity.  Jesus  listened  to  his  request,  and  on  his 
way  was  followed  by  the  multitude.  A  miracle  of  a  different  kind  was 
performed  at  that  moment,  (for  all  the  diree  evangelists  have  con- 
nected it  with  his  progress  to  the  house  of  Jairus,)  by  the  instantane^ 
Otis  cure  of  an  inveterate  disease,  in  a  person  who  only  secredy  touch- 
ed the  hem  of  his  garment :  a  circumstance,  which  rendered  the 
miracle  so  much  the  moire  a  subject  of  observation  to  the  mulutude, 
when  the  person  who  was  healed  was  publicly  questioned  on  what 
she  had  done. 

At  the  same  instant  Jairus  was  informed  by  his  servants,  that  liis 
daughter  was  dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  farther  importuning 
our  Lord,  whose  visit  to  his  house  they  then  considered  as  completely 
unnecessary  or  useless.*  Our  Lord,  aware  of  this  message,  encou- 
raged Jairus  notwithstanding  to  rely  on  liim,  and  went  steadily  on  to- 
wards his  house,  with  tlie  multitude  attending  him. 

All  the  customary  and  noisy  lamentations  lor  the  dead  were  already 
begun  ;  and  our  Lord  found  it  necessary,  for  the  quiet  of  the  family, 
to  remove  the  mourners,  who  went  fordi  fiiUy  prepared  to  attest  to 
the  people  without  the  certainty  of  the  death,  sdter  having  heard  with 
scorn  wnat  they  considered  as  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  what  our 
Lord  intended  as  an  indmation  of  die  maid's  immediate  restoration  to 
life.  Putting  diem  forth  among  the  multitude,  he  retained  with  him 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  dead  young  woman,  and  three  of  his 
disciples ;  a  sufficient  number  to  witness  and  relate  the  curcumstances 
of  her  restoration.  In  dieir  presence  '^  her  spirit  came  agam,^  at 
our  Lord's  command.  The  effect  was  instandy  produced  by  his 
almlglity  word  ;  and  was  verified  to  the  conviction  of  every  mdividual, 
who  saw  her  immediately  receiving  food,  as  a  person  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  life  and  health. 

The  event  was  understood  by  the  whole  multitude  ;  and  the  evan- 
gelist Matthew  relates,  ''  that  the  fame  thereof  went  abroad  through- 
out all  the  land."  (Matt.  ix.  26.)  The  person  in  whose  family  this 
miracle  was  done,  was  sufficiendy  distinguished  as  a  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue, to  render  such  a  remarkable  event  a  subject  of  general  atten- 
tion :  and  though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative  have  the  as- 
pect of  the  most  natural  and  unexpected  occurrences,  which  could 
neither  have  been  combined  by  human  contrivance,  nor  anticipated 

1  Matt.  U.  18— 26.    Mark  ▼.  8^—13.    Luke  viii.  41— 56. 

9  Matthew'i  narrative  might  have  led  ub  to  have  luppoaed  her  to  have  been  dead 
when  Jairus  lint  addreesed  our  Lord,  if  it  were  not  oDvioua  that,  omittincr  aeYerml 
circumitancesy  which  are  mentioned  bj  the  other  evangelitts,  he  begins  nis  rela- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  father  knew  that  she  was  detd^  and  places  the  circum- 
fitances  in  his  narrative  after  that  time. 
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by  human  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  wanting,  either  to  ascertain 
the  reality  of  tlie  miracle,  or,  without  any  apparent  ostentation  or  de- 
sign, to  give  it  tlie  most  unquestionable  publicity.^ 

7.  To  tlie  circumstances  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  from 
the  dead,  at  Nain,  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.)  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  refer,  as  iUustrating  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ.^  In  ad- 
dition to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we  may  notice  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  miracle  was  performed.  Christ  was  coming  from 
Capernaum,  where  he  had  healed  tlie  servant  of  the  centurion.  On 
approaching  the  gale  of  the  city,  he  met  the  funeral  procession.  The 
fact  of  the  young  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputable.  *  The 
widowed  motlier  of  an  only  son  would  not  be  precipitate  in  perform- 
ing tliese  melancholy  rites :  the  proofs  of  deatli  must  have  been  sadly 
satisfactory,  before  she  proceeded  to  pay  this  last  debt  of  parental  ten- 
derness.' The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
her  townsmen  were  accompanying  the  widowed  mother  tliither,  be- 
sides a  mulutude  of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  liis  way  from 
Capernaum.  It  was  impossible  that  any  miracle  could  have  been 
performed  under  circumstances  of  greater  publicity,  or  more  instan- 
taneously, or  where  the  facts  related  were  more  easy  to  be  detected, 
if  there  had  been  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or  deceit ;  especially  when 
we  know  that  the  rumour  of  this  miracle  was  immediately  spread 
through  all  tlie  adjacent  country.  Jesus  came  and  touched  the  bier^ 
on  which  die  corpse  was  laid,  according  to  the  custom  of  diat  age  and 
countr}',  widi  a  mantle  thrown  over  it :  and  they  that  hare  him  stood 
stUL  And  he  saidy  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  t  And  he  thai 
was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak  ;  and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mo^ 
ther.  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all,  and  they  glorified  God,  sayings 
A  great  prophet  has  risen  up  among  us,  ana  God  hath  visited  his 
people.  This  rumour  of  him  went  forth  tliroughout  all  Judaa,  and 
throughout  the  region  round  about.  (Luke  vii.  14 — 17.) 

8.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  related  (Jolin  xi.)  more  minute- 
ly than  eidier  of  the  two  preceding  miracles,  and  from  the  particula- 
rity of  the  circumstances  related  it  acquires  additional  interest  and 

Eublicity.  While  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  Peraea,  die  sisters  of 
jazarus  sent  an  express  to  him,  with  this  message, — Lord,  he  whom, 
thou  lovest  is  sick.  After  hearing  this  intelligence,  he  remained  two 
days  longer  in  the  same  place,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples.  Let  us 
return  into  Judaa  ;  Lazarus  is  dead.  Then  when  Jesus  came  into 
Bethany,  he  found  that  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  oZ- 
ready.  (John  xi.  6,  7. 17.)  It  is  to  be  observed  diat  while  he  was  in 
Peraea,  be  said  to  his  aposdcs,  Lazarus  is  dead :  so  that  Jesus  ncidier 
did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave,  from 
the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delay  also  of  the  journey 
from  Galilee  to  Bethany  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delay  die 
miracle  became  more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reality  more  deter- 

1  Sir  H.  M.  Wcllwoods's  Diacoorsos  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ReTolationi, 
pp.  41&~418. 
9  See  p.  259.  supra. 
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mined.  The  scene  of  it  furnishes  another  circumstance  extremely 
favourable  for  promoting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  laid  in  Jeru- 
salem,  where  the  minds  of  men  might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe, 
or  biassed  by  power,  where  the  miracle  might  be  charged  with  ostenta- 
tion, and  where  personal  prejudices  were  triumphant.  Nor  was  it 
laid  in  a  desert,  where  there  might  be  suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the 
distance  of  only  two  short  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  is  a  circumstance 
that  must  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  His  coming  so  late  destroys 
all  suspicions  of  any  concert.  It  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  whole  transaction  ;  as  the  season  was,  of  all  others,  the 
fittest  for  finding  access  to  their  minds.  By  this  time,  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus  were  receiving  the  consolatory  visits  of  their  neighbours  and 
firiends. — Many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mart/y  to  comfort 
them  concerning  their  brother.  Jesus  himself  approaches,  and  mingles 
with  the  company  as  a  mourner  and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore, 
saw  the  Jews  also  weeping,  who  had  followed  IVIary  out  of  the  house, 
he  groaned  in  spirit^  and  vfos  troubled.  He  was  under  no  necessity 
of  aiTectiug  the  appearance  of  sorrow,  for  he  felt  it — Jesus  wtptz 
and  the  reality  both  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not  fail  to  make 
him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved 
him.  Ever}'  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutiny  from 
the  malice  of  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  which  caused  them 
to  insinuate  a  defect  in  tlie  power  or  goodness  of  Jesus.  —  Some  of 
them  said.  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have 
caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  died  ? 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  grave.  It  noas  a  cave;  and^a  stone 
hy  upon  it,  which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  he  exerted 
his  miraculous  power  only  in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inade- 
Guate.  This  stone  might  be  removed  by  tlie  hand  of  man :  there- 
fore, Jesus  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  This  circumstance  would  ex- 
cite die  greater  attention,  as  the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  conmiand  (ver.  39.)  most  evidently  shows,  diat  death 
had  indubitably  taken  place ;  and  from  the  time  he  had  been  buried, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  so  warm  a  climate,  it  is  certain  that 
those  changes  of  mortality  must  have  passed  upon  the  frame  to  which 
she  alluded.  No  human  means,  however,  could  raise  Lazarus :  Je- 
sus, therefore,  interposed  his  miraculous  power ;  and,  after  a  short 
prayer,  which  was  expressly  intended  for  the  spectators,  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth  !  And  he  that  ioas  dead,  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes.^     That  all  present 

1  The  question  has  been  asked,  How  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  ^are  who  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  ?  To  this  inauiry  of  the  unbeliever  a  satisfactory  answer  may 
be  returned.  Wo  learn  from  Josepnus,  and  also  from  such  traveUcrsas  have  visited 
Palestine,  that  the  Jewish  sepulchres  were  generally  caves  or  rooms  hewn  out  of 
rocks.  The  Jews,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  make  use  of  coffins  in  burying  their 
dead,  generally  placed  their  bodies  m  niches,  cut  into  the  sides  of  these  oaTes  or 
rooms.  This  form  of  the  Jewish  sepulchres  affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  sup- 
posed difficulty.  The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Lazarus  walked  out 
of  the  sepulchre  ;  butthat  lying  on  his  back  in  a  niche,  he  raised  himself  into  a 
ntting  posture,  and  then,  putting  hit  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niclie  or  csil,  slid 
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might  have  tlie  fullest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  tlie  miracle  which  had 
thus  been  wrought,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and  let  himgo. 

The  witnesses  of  this  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  considered* 
Though  some  of  those,  who  had  come  to  mourn  with  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus  were  the  friends  of  Clirist  and  liis  aposdes,  the  evangelical 
narrative  informs  us  that  others  were  not  friendly  to  Christ  and  hit 
Gospel.  Many  of  these,  however,  having  witnessed  the  transactiooi 
believed  on  him  ;  but  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  his  disciples, 
though  they  found  it  impossible  to  reject  or  to  deny  the  miracle 
which  had  been  wrought,  went  their  way  to  the  pharisees  and  told 
them  what  Jesus  had  done.  The  pharisees  tliemselves  could  not 
contradict  tlie  miracle,  though  they  were  interested  in  denying  it.  A 
council  of  the  chief  priests  and  {^arisees  was  convened.  They  did 
not  venture  to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  bad  done  in  die  case  of 
the  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  The  consideration  of  Lazarus 
and  of  his  sisters,  who  were  not  mean  persons,  —  the  number  of  the 
witnesses,  who  were  also  persons  of  distinction,  and  who  bad  filled 
Jerusalem  with  the  news  at  their  return,  —  and  the  fear  of  adding  a 
further  degree  of  evidence  to  a  miracle  which  they  were  desirous  of 
suppressing,  —  all  these  circumstances  augmented  their  indignation 
against  Jesus,  and  determined  them  to  put  him  to  deaths  and  thus 
terminate  his  miracles.  They  said.  What  do  u?e,  for  this  man  doth 
many  miracles  ?  If  we  let  him  thus  alonej  all  men  wm  believe  on  him : 
end  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  andnatunim 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  miracle,  it 
might  be  added  that,  after  tlie  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  six  days 
before  the  passover,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters ;  and  much  people  of  the  Jews  knew  that  he 
vms  at  Bethany y  and  they  came  from  Jerusalem  thither ^  not  for  Jexwf 
sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  alsOy  whom  he  had  raised 
from  the  dead.  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  thai  they  might  put 
jLazarus  to  death  ;  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jem 
ioent  away  and  believed  on  Jesus.  (John  xii.  1, 2.  9 — 11.)  The  cu- 
riosity of  those  who  came  to  Bethany,  and  their  belief  in  Christ,  are 
natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's  resurrection,  which 
could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  pharisees,  who  were  the  enemies 
of  Christ ;  and  their  determination  to  put  Lazarus  to  death  sliows  the 
desperation  to  which  the  publicity  of  the  miracle  drove  them.  The 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  also  one  reason  why,  on  the  following 
day,  much  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast  (of  the  passover)  when 
they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem^  took  branches  ofpaim 
trees  and  went  forth  to  meet  htm^  and  criedy  Blessed  is  the  King  of 
Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  people^  therqare^ 
that  was  with  him  when  he  caUea  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave  and  raised 

■  1  .■  I  ■  iiii.M  ■  I'll       ^^mm^^mm^^m^ 

down  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor.  All  this  he  might  do,  notwithstanding  hit 
srms  were  swathed  with  rollers,  after  the  caatom  of  his  countrymen.  Aecordmglj, 
when  he  thus  came  forth,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and  let  him  go,  -— 
which  circumstance  plaixilj  indicates  that  the  evangelist  know  that  Lazarus  couTd 
not  walk,  tiU  he  was  unbound.    Macknight's  Tmth  of  Ui«  Gospel  History,  p  W^ 
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him  from  the  dead  bare  record.  For  this  cause  the  people  met 
him,  for  that  they  heard  that  he  had  done  this  miracle.  The  phari- 
sees  J  therefore,  said  among  themselves^  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail 
nothings  by  your  threatenings  or  excoinmunications  ?  Behold,  the 
world  ts  gone  after  him,  —  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  becom- 
ing his  disciples.  (John  xii.  12,  13.  17 — 19.)  Is  it  possible  to  deny 
that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jenisalcm  in  tlie  manner  related  by 
the  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually  wit- 
nessed it }  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  important 
circumstances  which  are  blended  witli  it  in  the  evangelical  narration  ? 
And  can  a  more  natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and 
triumph  than  the  resiurection  of  Lazarus,  of  which  many  were  wit- 
nesses, and  which  the  whole  multitude  already  believed  to  be  a  true 
miracle  f 

It  has  every  character  of  one :  for  it  teas  sensible  and  cosy  to  be 
observed,  Lazarus  had  been  dead,  he  was  alive ;  —  two  facts  which, 
taken  separately,  are  of  tlie  most  common  sort,  and  concerning  which 
many  persons  had  the  utmost  certainty.  It  was  instantaneously  and 
publicty  performed  before  credible  witnesses.  On  Chri^st's  saying, 
LMzarus,  come  forth!  Lazarus  resumed  life ;  and  die  testimony  of  the 
witnesses,  especially  of  adversaries,  is  the  most  explicit  diat  can  be 
imagined  or  desired.  —  It  was  independent  of  second  causes.  The 
effect  has  no  affinity  in  nature  witli  tlie  sign  that  accompanies  it. 
What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physical  pro|K)rtion  is  there,  between  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  die  pronunciation  of  the  words,  —  La^ 
zarus,  come  forth  I  Lastly,  the  end  was  important;  for  it  was  to  attest 
the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God. 

IX.  But  the  most  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  tlie  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
Cliristianity.  If  this  fails,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  maintained, 
or  may  be  proved  to  be  false.  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  argues  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith  also  is  vain.  (1  Cor. 
XV.  14.)  On  the  odier  hand,  if  this  holds  good,  the  divine  inissiou 
and  audiority  of  the  founder  of  our  holy  religion  are  established.  To 
this  he  liiniself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate  proof,  which  was 
to  convince  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be,  — 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  If  we  peruse  the  historj' 
of  that  event,  we  must  conclude  either  tliat  he  arose,  or  that  his  dis- 
ciples stole  his  body  away.  The  more  we  consider  the  latter  alter- 
native, the  more  impossible  it  appears.  Every  time  indeed,  that 
Jesus  Christ  attempted  to  perfonn  a  miracle,  he  risked  his  credit  on 
its  accomplishment :  had  he  failed  in  one  instance,  that  would  have 
blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.  Tlie  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
his  predictions :  had  any  one  of  them  failed,  that  great  character  wliicli 
he  had  to  support,  would  have  received  an  indelible  stain.  Of  all  his 
predictions,  there  is  none  on  which  he  and  his  disciples  laid  greater 
stress,  thnn  that  of  his  resurrection.  So  frequently,  indeed,  had 
Christ  publicly  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  that 
those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  were  acquainted 
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with  tliis  prediction  ;  and,  being  in  power,  u$cd  every  possible  means  to 
prevent  its  accomplishment^  or  any  imposition  on  the  public  hi  thai  affair. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  requires  that  we  consider  it  with  a  little 
more  minuteness  than  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  shall 
therefore  examine,  in  tlie  first  place,  his  own  prophetic  declarations 
concerning  his  deatli  and  resurrection ;  secondly,  the  evidence  for  the 
fact,  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  adversaries  to  the  Christian  name 
and  faith  ;  and  Uiirdly,  the  character  of  the  apostles  by  whom  its  re- 
ality is  attested. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  tlie  prophetic  declarations  of 
Christ  himself  concerning  his  death  and  resurrection. 

All  the  evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  Christ  repeatedly  pre- 
dicted his  death  and  resurrection  to  his  disciples.  It  is  further  wor- 
thy of  remark,  tliat  those  very  predictions  are  frequently  intennixed, 
either  with  such  circumstances  as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily 
into  any  man's  mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  re- 
lation with  one  another  :  which  proves  that  they  cannot  be  the  ima- 
ginary conceits  of  a  fertile  fancy,  that  delights  in  the  invention  of 
fables.  It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  evangelists  should  have 
invented  Christ's  discourse  with  Peter,  concerning  the  sufferings  that 
should  certainly  befal  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  Peter  had  just  before  made  tliat  noble  con- 
fession, in  tlie  presence  of  all  the  other  disciples,  —  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;  and  that  Christ  had  crowned  this 
admirable  confession  witli  that  extraordinary  promise  of  his.  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Barjona :  for  flesh  and  blood  luis  not  revealed  it 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also  untQ 
thee,  thnt  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  churchy 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  (Matt.  xvi.  16 — 
18.)  Immediately  after  Christ  foretold  what  death  he  was  to  suffer 
from  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  but  added,  that  he  should  rise  on 
the  tliird  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him  and  said,  Be 
it  far  from  tliec,  O  Lord  !  This  shall  not  be  unto  thee.  But  Jesus 
Christ,  instead  of  approving  tliis  expression  of  his  affectionate  concern 
for  him,  severely  reproved  his  indiscretion  in  these  words :  —  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  ;  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  :  for  thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.  (Matt.  xvi.  21 
— ^23.)  This  Jiistory  seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere  ;  and  that 
mixture  of  circumstances,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner 
of  relation  with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  man.  Peter's  confession  was  excellent :  and  the  pro- 
mise made  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary  :  nay,  the  very  ex- 
pression of  it  implied  something  strange  and  difficult;  but,  above  all, 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  Christ  censured  too  severely  the  great 
zeal  manifested  by  Peter  for  his  person  :  and  it  docs  not  seem  very 
natural  that  he,  who  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjo- 
na, and  who  promised  to  make  him  a  pillar  in  his  church,  should  al- 
most immediately  after  say  to  him,  —  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan. 
It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  force  of  truth,  and  not  the  natural  agrt^r- 
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ment  of  those  circumstances,  which  obliged  the  evangcliift  to  join 
them  both  together  in  one  and  the  same  recital.  What  necessarily 
occasions  this  remark  is,  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  had  really  foretold 
liis  death  and  resurrection,  before  he  had  suffered  tlie  former,  and 
before  the  latter  had  taken  effect. 

But  what  proves  this  fact  more  strongly  than  any  thing  else,  is,  tliat 
Jesus  Christ,  the  very  day  before  his  passion,  did  such  a  thing  as  had 
never  been  done  before,  and  which,  doubtless,  will  never  be  done 
again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  memorial  of  that  death,  which  he  was  just 
on  the  point  of  suffering.  He  foretold  diat  he  sliould  suffer  death 
from  die  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  doctors  of  tlie  law ;  which  yet 
he  might  easily  have  avoided,  if  he  would,  by  withdrawing  into  ano- 
ther place.  But  he  rebuked  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Peter,  who  would 
have  diverted  him  from  diat  death  :  therefore,  he  considered  it  as  an 
event  wiiich  was  to  be  attended  witli  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial 
consequences  to  mankind.  And  with  what  happy  consequences  could 
his  death  have  been  attended,  unless  it  was  to  nave  been  inmiediately 
followed  by  liis  resurrection  i 

Jesus,  then,  first  instituted  a  memorial  of  liis  death,  and  then  volun* 
tarily  suiScred  it.  He  commanded  that  it  should  be  commemorated, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  event,  which  was  to  be 
the  means  of  our  salvaUon.  He  foresaw  that  it  would  be  commemo- 
rated :  he  foresaw,  therefore,  what  would  infallibly  come  to  pass,  and 
that  too  at  a  time,  when  there  was  but  litde  appearance  of  its  ever  hap- 
pening. He  did  not  say,  that  they  should  commemorate  his  death, 
only  till  he  rose  again,  but  until  his  second  coming.  He  foresaw, 
therefore,  that  he  should  speedily  rise  again,  and  Uiat  after  his  resurrec- 
tion he  should  depart,  in  order  to  return  again  at  die  end  of  the  world. 

Besides,  no  reasonable  person  can  imagine,  that  the  evangelists  had 
wholly  invented  the  account  of  the  eucharist ;  for  there  is  a  wide  difile- 
rence  between  a  doctrine  and  a  practice.  It  is  very  difficult  to  forge  a 
doctrine,  because  it  must  be  concerted  by  the  consent  of  several  per- 
sons :  but  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  impose  a  sensible  practice,  a  thing 
in  use,  and  as  it  were,  a  speaking  doctrine,  upon  mankind.  It  would 
certainly  be  tlie  greatest  instance  of  foUy  imaginable,  for  any  one  to 
suppose  that  a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  and  con- 
founded at  the  death  of  their  master,  and  undeceived  in  the  opinion 
which  they  had  entertained  that  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael :  —  persons,  who  knew  not  what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
their  publishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man ;  —  that  they  should 
invent  the  institutions  of  the  eucharist,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and 
make  Christ  utter  these  words  —  Thu  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for 
you  ;  This  cup  is  the  JVm  Testament  in  my  blood,  (Luke  xxii.  19, 
20.)  ;  —  words  that  implied  something  new  and  very  surprising,  and 
which  the  evangelists  and  Paul  have  unanimously  recorded,  though 
without  any  mutual  compact,  as  appears  by  the  trifling  variation  that 
occurs  in  their  recital  of  them.  It  would,  we  repeat,  be  die  greatest 
instance  of  folhr  ima^able,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples 
had  the  least  idea  of  inventbg  these  words,  or  uie  histoiy  of  the  eucba- 
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rist  The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  is  tiiis,  that  Christ  foresaw 
his  death,  and  suffered  it  voluntai'ily.  Now,  if  he  foresaw  that  he 
should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  death,  he  then 
either  foresaw  that  he  should  rise  again,  or  he  did  not  foresee  it.  If 
he  did  not  foresee  it,  with  what  kind  of  hopes  did  he  comfort  his  dis- 
ciples ?  What  was  it  that  he  promised  them  ?  Or  what  did  he  propose 
to  himself  by  liis  death  ?  Why  did  he  not  shun  it  as  he  might  have 
done,  when  he  was  at  supper  with  his  disciples  ?  What  did  he  intend 
by  instituting  a  memorial  of  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  body  were  al- 
ways to  remain  under  the  power  of  deatli  ?  And  if  he  thought  that  he 
should  rise  again,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  he  did,  he 
liimself  could  not  have  believed  it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  had 
already  made  of  diat  power  wliich  had  restored  siglit  to  the  blind* 
health  to  tlie  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead  :  for  he  could  not  think  his  own 
miracles  false,  and  yet,  at  tlie  same  time,  believe  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise  again,  he  also  thought 
his  miracles  to  be  true  :  and  if  he  believed  his  miracles  to  be  true, 
liis  miracles  must  of  necessity  have  really  been  true,  because  tliey 
were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and  illusion,  at  least  witli  respect 
to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus  Christ  could  never  imagine  that 
he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at  one  time,  and  three  tliousand  at  ano- 
ther, besides  women  and  children  ;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  tlie  wi- 
dow's son  of  Nain,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany ; 
that  he  had  made  Peter  walk  on  the  sea,  &c.  &c.  if  all  these  things 
had  not  really  been  true. 

No  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrection,  who 
considers  that  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  the  chief  priests  and 
pharisees  appointed  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre,  and  commanded 
the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed.  Sir^  said  tliey  to  Pilate,  we  remember 
that  that  deceiver  saidy  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After  three  days  I  will 
rise  a^ain.  Command,  therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure 
until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  ni^ht  and  steal  him  away, 
and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  ;  so  the  last  error 
shall  be  worse  than  the  first.  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Ye  have  a 
watch  ;  go  your  tjoay,  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can.  So  they  went  and 
fnade  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  the  watch.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  G3— 66^.)  This,  as  we  shall  furtlier  have  occasion  to  show,  was 
such  a  matter  of  fact,  as  tlie  disciples  neither  could  nor  diu-st  mvent 
in  opposition  to  the  public  knowledge  which  every  one  had  of  it;  and 
which,  besides,  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  circumstances  of  that 
event.  For,  whence  originated  die  report  which  was  spread  at  Jeru- 
salem, tliat  the  watch  slept  when  the  disciples  took  away  the  body  of 
Jesus,  if  tliey  had  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre  ?  And 
what  necessity  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it  not 
been  to  prevent  die  disciples  from  propagating  the  report  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead  ?  And  if  Chnst  really  believed  that  he  should 
rise  agam,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but  upon  the  truth  of  his  mi- 
racles :  neither  could  he  have  believed  his  miracles  to  be  true,  if  they 
had  been  false.    Thus  it  appears,  that  the  connection  of  all  those  cir- 
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cumstanccs  forins  as  it  were  a  kind  of  moral  demonstration,  which 
camiot  but  convince  any  just  and  reasonable  ])erson. 

2.  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  himself 
concerning  his  death  and  resurrection,  let  us  now  proceed  to  investi- 
gate tlie  evidence  for  that  fact. 

Tlie  credibility  of  the  Gospel  liistorians  respecting  common  facts 
(we  have  already  seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  its  adver- 
saries. Now  tlieir  evidence,  that  Jesus  really  died  upon  tlie  cross, 
near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judsea,  is  pecu- 
liarly clear  and  direct.  Numerous  circimistances  relative  to  his  sei- 
zure, his  public  trial,  his  going  to  Calvary,  and  his  crucifixion  are  mi- 
nutely specified.  Various  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  discourses, 
&c.  are  set  down.  The  chief  rulers  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as 
the  people,  and  tlie  Roman  governor  himself,  are  mentioned  as  par- 
ties concerned.  The  publicity  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  chief  city  in  tlie  nation,  its  being  in  the  day  time,  at  a  solemn  fes- 
tival (when  multitudes  assembled  from  several  difierent  countries,  and 
from  every  part  of  Judaa)  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  upon 
the  cross,^  his  being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  with 
his  spear,  and  blood  and  water  visibly  flowing  from  the  wound,^  are 
incontestible  proofs  tliat  deatli  must  have  previously  taken  place. 

To  these  natural  proofs  of  death,  we  may  add  the  official  testimony 
of  the  Roman  centurion,  who  would  have  subjected  himself  to  accu- 
sation if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who  would  be  tlie  more  ex- 
act in  it,  as  the  soldiers,  '  seeing  that  he  was  dead  already,'  brake  not 
his  legs.'  Pilate,  also,  who  was  intinydated,  by  the  dread  of  an  accu- 
sation to  the  Emperor,  to  consent  to  the  cnicifixion  of  Jesus,  would 
likewise  be  afraid  of  having  him  taken  from  the  ci*oss  till  he  was  real- 
ly dead.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  permit  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  re- 
move the  corpse,  till  he  had  tlie  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion.^ 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
been  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christ,  would  take  care  that  he  was 
really  void  of  life  before  the  body  was  taken  down.  His  friends 
would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  closely  with  linen  cloth,  as  was 
the  custom  in  Judaia,*  if  there  had  been  any  remains  of  life.  Even 
if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken ;  yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepul- 
chre, unable  to  stir  from  before  six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till 
the  dawn  of  tlie  first  day  of  the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  truly 
dead.  The  fact  was  well  known,  and  universally  acknowledged. 
The  friends  and  companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it  before  his  j^owerful 
enemies,  in  tlie  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after,  and  even 
they  did  not  deny  it.'     Nay,  the  Jews  by  being  offended  at  his  cruci- 

1  Mark  xv.  25.  34.  37. 

'•>  John  xix.  34«  35.  *  Tho  water  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  Berum.  It  is  raid, 
that  thnrc  is  much  serum  in  tho  thorax  of  persona  who  die  of  torture.'  See  Gro- 
tioB,  L' Enfant,  and  Archbishop  Newcome  on  tho  text. 

3  Ver.  33. 

4  Mark  xv.  43 — 45,  which  shows  that  he  had  then  been  some  time  dead.    See 


tho  Greok,  Lo  Clorc's  Harmony »  and  Archbishop  Nuwcome's  Note. 
ftjobn  xix.  3d— 40 ;  zi.  44.  zz.  6, 7.  6  AcU  ii.  1. 14. 
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fixion  and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxi- 
ety of  the  cliief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  Jesus,  undesignedly  drew  from  them  a  clear  proof  that  they 
themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  decease.  While  his  body 
was  in  the  sepulchre,  '  they  said  to  Pilate,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that 
deceiver  said,  whUe  he  was  yet  alive^  after  three  days  I  will  rise 
agam.'^  This  implies  their  full  persuasion  that  he  was  really  not 
alive  when  they  spake  tlie  words.  Their  asking  a  guard  to  prevent 
the  disciples  from  stealing  the  corpse,  and  from  deceivmg  the  people, 
by  pretending  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead^  does  also  involve  tneir 
being  convinced  that  he  was  then  tndy  dead. 

Further  ;  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  antient  history  in 
general,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  but  that  the  body  of  Je- 
sus  was  deposited  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken 
from  the  cross,  in  a  private  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  hewn 
out  of  a  rock,^  in  which  no  corpse  had  ever  been  laid  before.^  Nor 
is  tliere  any  ground  for  doubting,  but  that  a  great  stone  was  rolled  to 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ;  that  this  stone  was  sealed  by  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  who  would  of  course  first  see  tliat  the  body  was 
there,  else  this  precaution  would  have  been  useless ;  and  that  at  tlieir 
request,  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers,^  as  large  as  they  chose,  was  placed 
before  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  removed. 

Notwitlistanding  tliese  precautions,  however,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  the  body  was  missing,  and  nei- 
ther the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chief  priests,  nor  tlie 
Pharisees,  could  ever  produce  it.  Yet  none  of  the  watch  deserted 
tlieir  post  while  it  was  in  the  sepulchre,  nor  was  any  force  used  against 
the  soldiers,  or  any  arts  of  persuasion  employed,  to  induce  them  to 
take  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other  person  to  remove  it. 

The  question  then  is,  how  it  came  to  be  removed  i  Matthew  has 
recorded  the  account  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Je- 
sus,  and  the  disinterested  heathen  military  guard,  give  of  this.  Let 
us  examine  these,  diat  we  may  see  which  best  deserves  our  credit. 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came  into 
the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were 
done  ;  namely,  the  earthquake,  the  angel  rolling  back  the  stone  fix)m 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  &c.  that  the  chief  priests  applied  to  Pilate^ 

1  Matt,  xxvii.  63—66. 

s  Matt,  xxvii.  60.  Mark  xv.  46.  Luke  xxiv.  53.  John  xix.  41. 

3  Matt,  xxvii.  59,  60.     John  xix.  41,  42. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  60-— 66. 

5  Matthew  (xxvii.  612.)  says  that  this  application  was  made  on  ike  next  day  that 
foUoiDcd  the  day  of  the,  preparatUnij  that  is,  on  the  Saturday.  Though  this looksy 
at  the  first  view,  as  if  the  sepulchre  had  remained  one  whole  niffht  without  a 
guard,  yet  that  was  not  the  case.  *^  The  chief  priests  went  to  Pilate  as  soon  at 
the  sun  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  preparation  and  crucifixion  ;  for  then 
began  tlie  following  day  or  Saturday,  as  the  Jews  alwavs  began  to  reckon  their 
day  from  the  preceding  evening.  The^  had  a  guard,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they 
)>os.sibly  could  afler  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  ;  and  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  so  disposing  events,  that  the  extreme  anx- 
iety of  these  men,  to  prevent  collusion,  should  be  the  meana  of  adding  sixty  uiiez- 
ceptionable  witfussts  (the  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  oa  guard)  to  the  truth  of 
VOL.  1.  36 
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die  Roman  governor  for  a  watch  to  secure  the  sepulchre,  lest  his  dis- 
ciples should  steal  him  away ;  and  that  they  sealed  the  stone  (proba- 
hfy  with  the  governor's  seal),  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  being  cor- 
rupted, so  as  to  permit  the  theft. 

Dj  this  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  was  the  sepulchre  watched ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the  body 
was  missing  early  on  tiie  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  foUomig 
week.  In  this  great  fact  both  the  Jewish  council  and  die  apostles 
perfecdy  agree :  tliis  cannot  be  questioned.  The  council  would  other- 
wise have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  detected  the  falsehood  of 
the  apostle's  declaration,  that  Christ  was  risen  firom  the  dead,  and 
prevented  it  from  gaining  credit  among  the  Jews.  On  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  some  of  the  soldiers  went  and  related  it  to  the  chief 
priests,  who  bribed  them  largely,  promising  to  secure  their  persons 
lirom  danger,  in  case  the  governor  should  hear  of  their  taking  the  mo- 
ney, and  charged  them  to  affirm,  that  Christ's  disciples  stole  his  body 
away  while  th^  were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  money^  and  did  as 
they  were  taught :  and  tids  saying,  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  if  com- 
manly  reported  among  the  Jeias  to  this  day}  This  flight  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  declaration  to  the  high  priests  and  elders,  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the  apostles  of 
their  collusion  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of  the  Jews  on  that 
subject,  who  never  attempted  to  refute  or  to  contradict  the  declara- 
tions of  the  apostles,  —  are  all  strong  evidences  of  die  reality  and  tnith 
of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report,  that  his  disciples  stole  the  body, 
been  true,  Matthew  would  not  have  dared  to  have  published  in  Ju- 
daea, so  soon  after  the  event  as  he  did,  —  (when  many  persons  who 
had  been  spectators  of  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ,  must  have 
been  alive,  and  who  would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  him  if  he 
had  asserted  a  falsehood,) — that  the  chief  priests  bribed  die  soldiers 
to  propagate  it ;  as  this  would  have  exposed ,  himself  to  their  indigna- 
tion and  to  punishment,  wliich  diey  would  the  more  willingly  have  in- 
flicted, because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  office  of  a  Roman  tax-ga- 
therer, which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.  The  story  of  stealing  the 
body  appears  from  diis  account  to  have  been  so  evidendy  false,  that 
Matthew,  diough  he  faithfully  records  the  report,  does  not  say  a  syl- 
lable to  refute  it.  He  leaves  the  fidsity  of  it  to  be  manifested  by  well- 
known  facts.  Had  die  disciples  really  stolen  the  body,  and  invented 
the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  they  never  would  have 
represented  themselves  as  giving  up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  when 
he  was  dead,  and  as  being  backward  to  believe  in  his  resurrecdon 
after  diey  said  it  took  place.  (John  xx.  9,  10.)  Nor  would  they  in 
the  same  memoirs  have  described  the  chief  priests  as  manifesdng 
their  fears  and  apprehensions  diat  it  possibly  might  come  to  pass,  by 

the  resurrection,  and  of  establiHhin^  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  contradic- 
tion."   Bp.  Porteus'a  Lectures  on  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

1  Matt,  zxyiii.  4,  11 — 15.  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  chiefly  between  a.  n. 
140  and  164  or  1G7),  in  his  Dialojyrue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  also  relates  that  tho 
■ynaj^gue  of  Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  in  every  direction,  to  propagate  a  report 
auniuix  to  that  above  related  by  Matthew. 
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the  extraordinary  guard  they  provided  to  preyent  any  deception.  If 
tliis  theft  had  been  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  tlie  fraud  would  never 
have  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women  going  more 
llian  once  to  the  sepulchre,  to  look  for  the  body.  There  would  have 
been  no  time  to  have  taken  off  die  bandages,  nor  to  have  wrapped  iqp 
the  napkin,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a  place  by  itself,  separate  from  the 
other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)  These  circumstances,  dierefore,  would  never 
have  formed  a  part  of  tlie  narradvc.  Nor  would  it  have  been  record- 
ed of  Mary,  that  she  said  to  Peter  and  John,  they  have  taken  awat 
ih^  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre^  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him,  (John  xx.  2.)  A  few  additional  considerations  will  suffice  to  sliow 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  die  chief  priests.^ 

On  tlie  one  hand,  consider  the  terror  of  the  timid  disciples  and 
the  paucity  of  their  number.  Tliey  knew  that  a  Roman  guard  was 
placed  at  tlie  sepulchre.  They  diemselves  were  few,  friendless,  and 
discouraged,  in  hourly  expectauon  of  being  arrested  and  put  to  death 
as  followers  of  Christ,  and  voluntarily  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber, 
for  fear  of  being  cither  crucified  or  stoned.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
trast the  audiority  of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrin  or  council,  the  great 
danger  attending  such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Christ's  body, 
and  die  moral  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  For 
the  season  was  that  of  the  great  annual  festival,  the  passover,  when 
the  city  of  Jerusalem^  was  full, — on  such  occasions  containing  more 
than  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably  passed  the  whole 
night  (as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
the  time  of  thefidl  moon;  the  night,  consequendy,  was  very  light. 
The  sepulchre,  too,  was  just  without  die  walls  of  die  city,  and  there- 
fore was  exposed  to  continual  inspection.  All  these  circiunstances 
combine  to  render  such  a  falsehood  as  that  which  was  imposed  upon 
the  Jews,  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  For,  in  the  first  place,  how 
could  a  body  of  men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  sunilar  guard, 
notwithstanding  their  master  was  present  widi  diem,  venture  to  at- 
tack a  band  of  sixty  armed  soldiers,  for  die  purpose  of  removing  the 
body  of  Christ  from  the  sepulchre?  How,  especially,  could  they 
make  this  attempt,  when  diey  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  when  they 
must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  die  Roman  government,  — 
and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  ex- 
posed to  this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  ?  —  2.  Is  it  probable 
that  so  many  men,  as  composed  the  guard,  would  aU  faU  asleep  in  the 
open  air  at  oncef  —  3.  Since  Pilate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  to  make  the  sepulchre  as  sure  as  they  could,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
65.)  they  would  certainly  make  it  completely  so.  Roman  soldiers 
were  used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  sleeping  on 
guard.  This  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  early 
in  the  morning,  so  diat  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed, dien,  that  they  were  all  asleep  together  ?     What  coiUd  a  few 

1  The  fifospel  of  Matthew,  it  is  generally  agreed,  wojb  written  a.  d.  37  or  38,  that 
is,  only  four  or  five  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  at  which  time  mnltitudefl 
were  uving  who  would  doubtlen  have  refuted  his  statement  if  they  rmild. 
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poor  fisliermen  do  against  a  well-disciplined  and  well-armed  military 
J^rce  f — 4.  Could  they  be  so  soundly  asleep,  as  not  to  awake  witli  ail 
the  noise  which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  tlie  great 
stone  from  tlie  moutli  of  the  sepulclire,  and  taking  away  tlie  body  ?  — 
6.  Are  the  appearances  of  composure  and  regularity  found  in  the 
empty  tomy  at  all  suitable  with  tlie  hurry  and  trepidation  of  tliieves, 
when  an  armed  guard  too  is  at  hand,  stealing  in  a  moonlight  night  f 
•—6.  Is  it  at  all  likely  diat  tlie  timid  disciples  could  have  sufficient 
time  to  do  all  tliis,  without  being  perceived  by  any  person  ?  Hovr 
could  soldiers,  armed  and  on  guard,  suffer  themselves  to  be  over- 
reached by  a  few  timorous  people?  —  7.  Eitlier  the  soldiers  were 
awake  or  asleep :  if  they  were  awake,  why  should  tlicy  suffer  the 
body  to  be  taken  away  ?  If  asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  how  could 
they  know,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  taken  it  away  ?  — ^Why 
did  not  the  sanliedrin,  for  tlieir  own  honour,  and  the  respect  tliey 
bare  to  the  truth,  put  all  tliose  soldiers  to  tlic  question  f  And  if  that 
thought  did  not  at  first  suggest  itself  to  tliem,  is  it  not  natural  to  think 
that  they  would  have  done  it,  when  soon  after  diey  found  all  Jerusa- 
lem inclined  to  believe  in  diat  crucified  man ;  and  that  about  six  thou- 
sand persons  had  already  believed  in  him  in  one  day,  and  that  only 
fifty  days  after  his  death  f  Doubdess  the  soldiers  wIk)  watched  die 
sepulchre  were  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  die  sanhedrin  retained  the  same 
power  and  authority  which  they  had  before.  It  highly  concerned 
them  to  punish  the  negligence  of  those  soldiers,  or  make  tiiem  confess 
the  secret  of  their  perfidy,  and  who  it  was  that  suborned  them,  bodi  to 
justify  their  own  procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  total  defection 
from  Judaism  of  die  great  number  of  persons  w1m>  had  already  joined 
the  disciples  of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  all.  When, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  diat  is,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  die  apostles  showed  themselves  in  the  city  of  Jenisalem,  and 
there  testified  that  they  had  seen  him  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that, 
after  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  diem  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
be  had  poured  out  upon  tliem  the  miraculous  gifts  of  die  Holy  Spirit, 
—  why  did  not  the  sanhedrin  (who  were  so  liighly  concerned  to  dis- 
cover the  persons  who  had  taken  away  Christ's  body,)  apprehend  the 
aposdes,  and  make  them  confess  how  all  diings  had  happened  f  Why 
did  they  not  confront  them  widi  die  watch  ?  Why  did  diey  not  im- 
prison Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  those  men,  dll  diey  had  made  them 
confess  what  was  become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  odicr  circum- 
stance of  their  imposture  f 

How  unlikely  is  it  diat,  if  the  disciples  had  come  by  night  and  had 

1  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  fofioicinsr  hiw^  and  irrni  into  the  scpvhhrcy  and  scetk 
the  LiHCN  CLOTHES  LiK,  find  the.  navkin  that  was  abovt  his  head,  not  lying  with  the 
linen  rhthesj  but  wrapprd  Tocsriiir-R  is  a  n, \ci:  bv  itself.  John  xx.  6,  7.  This 
artless  relation  of  the  evantrfliFt  amounts  of  itself  to  un  ojnjtlc  confutation  of  th« 
idle  calumny  abovo  notioedf  tliat  tlie  discipl»»s  cairic  und  btulu  tJie  body  of  Christ. 
The  historian  docs  not  dweU  on  tlic  cirnuni:*iaiic(»,  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a 
direct  view  of  answering  some  objectiun^  —  as  a  forger  would  have  done.  Ho  de- 
livers it  with  all  the  simplicity  of  an  unsus|>ectiiisr  relator  of  truth  ;  and  it  there- 
fore carries  with  it  far  more  weight  oi'cvidrnre.  than  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  and 
tho  most  laboured  explanation.  Wakoiiold's  luternal  Evidencesof  Chiistiaiuty,  p.  94 . 
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stolen  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed  themselves, 
and  appeared  in  public,  nay,  immediately  confessed  that  they  were 
his  disciples  i  It  is  much  more  credible  that  they  would  have  hidden 
themselves  after  such  an  action ;  and  that  if  tliey  preached  at  all,  it 
would  have  been  to  people  more  remote,  and  not  in  Jerusalem,  the 
very  place  where  those  events  had  happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of 
that  very  sanhedrin,  of  whom  they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom 
they  had  so  much  offended.  Once  more.  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrin 
have  recourse  to  the  methods  orflinarily  employed  to  discover  crimi- 
nals ?  They  were  very  ready  by  menaces,  torments,  and  persecu- 
tions, to  oblige  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Ovist ;  but  they  never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of 
their  master,  while  the  watch  slept.  On  that  investigation  they  durst 
not  enter,  because  they  well  knew  what  die  soldiers  had  told  them, 
and  it  was  that  very  tiling  which  made  tliem  so  apprehensive.  If 
there  had  been  any  suspicion  tliat  his  disciples  were  in  possession  of 
the  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  own  credit,  would  have  impri- 
soned tliem,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  would  have  quash- 
ed the  report  of  his  resmrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  informed 
that  the  sanhedrin  caused  die  apostles  to  be  brought  before  them  for 
preaching,  in  die  name  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and 
for  affirming,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  die  dead.  Had  they  be- 
lieved, that  the  apostles  stole  away  the  body  of  Christy  they  would 
now  certainly  have  charged  them  with  diis  gross  fraud,  this  direct  re- 
bellion against  tlie  Roman  and  Jewish  governments  ;  and  unless  they 
could  have  cleared  diemselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punished 
them  for  it  with,  at  least,  due  severity.  Such  punishment  would  not 
only  have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  sanhe- 
drin to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  tlicir  own  reputation.  They  had 
originated  tlie  story  ;  and  were  now  under  die  strongest  inducements 
to  support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ;  but  con- 
tented themselves  widi  commanding  Uiem  to  preach  no  more  in  the 
name  of  Christ. 

In  tlie  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  diat  the  whole  body  of  the 
apostles  was  brought  before  them  again,  for  continuing  to  preach,  in 
opposition  to  diis  command.  On  this  occasion,  also,  they  maintained 
a  profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which  they  had  originally  at- 
tributed to  the  aposdes ;  but  charged  them  with  disobedience  to  their 
former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are  contained  the  following  re- 
markable words :  Did  we  not  straitly  command  youj  that  ye 
should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold^  ye  have  filed  Jerusalem 
mth  your  doctrine^  and  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  ttf. 
(Acts  V.  28.)  To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another^  is  a 
phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  die  Bible.  In  fifteen^  di£rerent  in- 
stances, in  which  we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning ;  viz. 
to  bring  the  guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  ofaperson^  or  the  guHt 

1  Lev.  XX.  9.  1 1.  Vi.  16. 27.  Dcut.  xix.  10. ;  xxii.  8.  2  Sam.  i.  16. ;  xvK  .8.  1 
Kings  ii.  37.    Jer.  li.  i3r>.    Ezek.  xviii.  xxxiii.  .*>.    Matt-  xxiii.  ^».    Acts  xviii.  C. 
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of  murder^  upon  another  person.  When  it  is  said,  His  blood  shall  be 
upon  his  own  heady  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of  his  death 
shall  be  upon  himself.  When,  tliercfore,  the  sanhedrin  accuse  the 
apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  thcni^  they 
accuse  tliem  of  an  intention  to  bring  upon  them  tlie  guilt  of  sheddmg 
his  blood  :  this  being  the  only  meaning  of  such  phraseology  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning  this 
interpretation,  it  may  be  settled,  beyond  all  question,  by  recurring  to 
the  following  passage.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25.  we  arc  told,  that 
when  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing  towards  releasing 
Christ,  he  took  water  and  washed  nis  hands  before  the  multitude^  say- 
ingy  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person^  see  ye  to  it ;  and 
that  then  all  the  people  answered^  and  said.  His  blood  be  on  usy  and 
en  our  children.  The  meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage 
cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  tliat,  the  declara- 
tion of  tlie  sanhedrin  being  made  so  soon  after  tliis  imprecation  to  tlie 
apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion, 
which  so  naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrin  referred  to  it 
directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  die  dead,  he  was  a  false  prophet, 
an  im}X)stor,  and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer ;  because  he  asserted  liim- 
self  to  be  tlie  ftlessiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a  blasphemer  the 
law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  sanhedrin  were  the  ver)'^  per- 
sons to  whom  the  business  of  trying  and  condemning  him  was  com- 
mitted by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  accomplish  his  deatli.  If 
therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from  die  dead,  there  was  no  guilt 
in  sliedding  his  blood,  but  the  mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His 
blood,  that  is,  the  guilt  of  shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  die 
sanhedrin ;  nor,  to  use  dieir  language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the 
apostles,  nor  by  any  odiers.  All  diis  the  sanhedrin  j)erfecdy  knew ; 
and,  dierefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  die 
dead,  they  could  never  have  used  diis  pliraseology. 

It  is  furdier  to  be  observed,  that,  on  bodi  these  occasions,  the 
apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  sanhedrin,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
that  Clu'ist  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  sanhedrin  not  onlv 
did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having  stolen  his  body,  but 
did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment  on,  the  declaration.  Tliis  could 
not  possibly  have  happened  through  inattenuon.  Bodi  the  sanhedrin 
and  die  apostles  completely  knew,  that  die  resurrecdon  of  Christ  was 
die  point  on  which  his  cause  and  their  opposition  to  it  endrely  turned. 
It  was  die  great  and  serious  controversy  between  the  contending  par- 
ties ;  and  yet,  dioiigh  direcdy  asserted  to  dieir  faces  by  the  aposdes, 
the  sanhedrin  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  die  subject.  Had  they 
believed  dieir  own  story,  they  would  either  have  punished  the  aposdes 
with  death  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman  governments,  or 
else  they  would  have  confined  them  as  lunatics.^ 

1  Dwight*s  System  of  Theologj,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537— i>39. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
furnished  by  the  adversaries  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  that  they 
were  convinced  he  was  actuaUy  risen  from  the  dead :  and  yet  it  has 
been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  an  objection 
to  the  credibility  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  he  did  not  show  him- 
self after  his  death  to  the  chief  priests  and  Jews.  Various  reasons, 
however,  may  be  satisfactorily  assigned,  why  it  was  not  proper  that 
it  should  be  so.  In  the  firslrplacey  when  the  cruel  and  inveterate 
malice,  which  they  had  evinced  towards  Jesus,  is  considered,  as  well 
as  the  force  of  tlieir  prejudices,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  submitted  to  the  evidence.  They  had  attributed  his  miracles  to 
the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  of 
which  they  had  full  information,  only  stimulated  them  to  attempt  to 
destroy  him.  Instead  of  being  wrought  upon,  by  tlie  testimony  of  die 
soldiers,  they  endeavoured  to  stifle  it.  Besides,  if  Jesus  had  shown 
himself  to  them  after  his  passion,  and  they  had  pretended  that  it  was 
a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had  still  continued  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
him,  it  would  have  been  urged  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection.  But,  secondly y  let  it  be  supposed  diat 
Jesus  had  not  only  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  but  iliat 
they  tliemselves  had  acknowledged  its  trutli  and  reality,  and  had  own- 
ed him  for  their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  the  Jewish  nation  into  tlie 
same  belief ;  —  can  it  be  imagined  that  diose  who  now  make  the  above 
objection,  would  be  sadsfied  ?  It  is  most  probable  diat  the  tesdmony 
of  the  priests  and  rulers,  in  such  case,  would  have  been  represented 
as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  artifice  and  imposture,  and  that  they 
were  influenced  by  some  political  motive.  Tlieir  testimony,  moreo- 
ver, —  if  tnith  had  extorted  it  from  diem,  and  if  diey  had  possessed 
honesty  and  resolution  sufficient  to  avow  it, — would  have  been  liable 
to  suspicion.  For  it  would  have  been  die  testimony  of  men,  whose 
minds  must  have  been  oppressed  and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of 
their  guilt :  and  it  might  have  been  said,  diat  they  were  haunted  by 
ghosts  and  spectres,  and  diat  dieir  imaginauon  converted  a  phantom 
into  the  real  person  of  him,  whom  they  had  exposed  to  public  deri- 
sion, and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony  would 
have  gained  litde  credit  widi  men  of  dieir  own  rank  and  staUon,  and 
of  principles  and  characters  similar  to  their  own.  It  would  have  died 
with  tliemselves,  and  produced  no  effect  beyond  die  circle  of  their 
own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  And,  in  the  third 
placpy  die  character  and  religion  of  Christ  might  have  been  very  ma- 
terially injured  by  his  appearance  to  die  Jewish  priests  and  rulers, 
after  his  resurrection.  They  had  no  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence. No  good  purpose  could  be  answered  by  it :  on  the  contrary, 
it  might  have  been  very  detrimental  in  its  effects.  If  diey  had  re- 
mained unconvinced,  which  most  probably  might  have  been  die  case, 
the  fact  would  have  been  quesdoned.  The  multitude  would  have 
become  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incredulity;  and  they 
would  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in  station  and 
office,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  inquiry,  and  rejectbg  the  m.e,^s^ 
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of  conviction.  If  they  had  been  convinced,  witliout  honesty  and  reso- 
lution to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  stiU  have  been  considered 
as  doubtful  or  of  no  great  importance.  But  if  with  tiieir  conviction 
they  connected  tlie  public  avowal  of  its  trutli,  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
incurred  the  charge  of  being  an  impostor,  and  iiis  religion  of  being  a 
firaud.  Loud  would  have  been  tlie  clamour  of  a  combination.  Suspi- 
cion would  have  attached  itself  to  the  evidence  of  men,  who  had  the 
care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  appointed  the  guard  and  sealed  the  stone 
that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  propagated  a  report  which 
would  have  gained  credit  with  tlie  servile  multitude.  Christianity 
would  have  been  represented,  by  persons  who  are  prone  to  ascribe 
all  religion  to  state  policy,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  priests  and  magi- 
strates of  Judxa,  to  answer  some  purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or 
ambition.  Its  progress  and  prevalence  would  have  been  attributed  to 
the  secular  influence  of  its  advocates  :  and  it  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  tliat  most  distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence,  which  it 
now  possesses  ;  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  suc- 
cess to  the  signal  interposition  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate 
opposition  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  to  the  cause,  and  their  vio- 
lent persecution  of  tlie  Christians,  removed  all  suspicion  of  priestcraft 
and  political  design.  If  the  disciples  had  agreed  to  impose  upon  the 
world  in  IfCs  affair,  common  sense  would  have  directed  them,  first  to 
spread  the  report  tliat  Jesus  Christ  was  risen  from  the  grave,  and  then 
to  employ  an  individual  whom  they  could  trust,  to  personate  liim,  and 
to  appear  before  the  multitude  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
would  not  endanger  a  discovery :  as,  however,  Christ  never  appeared  to 
the  multitude  after  his  resurrection,  this  removed  all  suspicion  tliat  the 
disciples  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  deceiving  tlie  people. 

These  considerations  show  diat  Christ's  appearance,  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  only  to  a  competent  number  of  mtnesses,  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  before  his  decease,  is  a  circumstance  highly 
calculated  to  establish  the  trutli  of  his  resurrection  to  posterity. 

3.  The  character  of  tlie  ai)ostles  also  proves  the  truth  of  tlie  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  and  there  are  ten  considerations,  which  give  their 
evidence  sufficient  weight.  Observe  the  condition  and  tlie  number 
of  these  witnesses,  their  incredulity,  and  slowness  in  believing  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ,  —  tlie  moral  impossibility  of  tlieir  succeeding  in 
imposing  upon  others,  —  the  facts  wliich  they  themselves  avow,  — 
the  agreement  of  dieir  evidence,  —  the  tribunals  before  wliich  diey 
stood,  —  the  time  when  this  evidence  was  given,  —  the  place  where 
they  bore  tfaeir  testimony  to  the  resurrection,  and  their  motives  for 
doing  80. 

(1.)   Consider  tlie  condition  of  tliese  uitnesses. 

Had  they  been  men  of  o])ulence  and  credit  in  the  world,  we  might 
have  thought  that  their  reputation  gave  currency  to  the  fable.  If 
they  had  been  learned  and  eloquent  men,  we  might  have  imagined 
that  the  style,  in  which  they  had  told  the  tale,  had  soothed  the  souls 
of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the 
fact :  for  the  apostles  were  the  lowest  of  mankind,  without  reputation 
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to  impose  upon  the  people,  without  authority  to  compel,  and  with* 
out  riches  to  reward.  They  were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearn* 
ed  men,  and  consequently  very  unequal  to  the  task  of  imposing  upon 
others.  When  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is  impoisi* 
ble  to  conceive  that  persons  of  this  character  could  succeed. 

(2.)  Consider  the  number  of  these  witnesses^  and  also  of  the  ae- 
tml  appearances  ofje^us  Christ j  which  number  was  more  &an  suffix 
cient  to  establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  credible  authors,  viz.  the  apostles,  Matthew, 
John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  James,  and  the  evangelists,  Luke  and  Mark 
—  not  fewer  than  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  after  his  re» 
surrection,  and  previomejkkto  his  resurrection,  namely, 

1.  To  Mary  Magdalen  alone^S^k  xyi.  0.)  who  saw  Jesus  sumding.  (John  zx.  14.) 

2.  To  the  women  who  were  rei^imins  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce  his  re- 
surrection to  the  disciples.  "  Behold,  ^sus  met  them,  mying,  All  hail !  and  they 
came  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him/'    (Matt.  zzvu.  9, 10.) 

3.  To  Simon  Peter  alone.    (Luke  zziv.  34.) 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  he  conversed 
and  brake  brcadi  and  then  made  himself  known  to  them.    (Luke  xziv.  1^-31.) 

5.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent.  (John  zz. 
19,20.)  ^ 

_«^  Eight  day.  afterward,  to  the  dUeipIc,  Thorn,,  being  pre«,nt.    (John  xx.  36 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seven  of  his  disciples  were  fishing,  with  whom 
he  atefood.    (John  zzi.  1 — 15.) 

^.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Galileo,  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
to  meet  them.    (Matt,  zzviii.  16, 17.) 

9.  **  Afler  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  (1  Cor.  zv.  6.) 

10.  ^'  Afler  that  he  was  seen  of  James."    (1  Cor.  zv.  7.) 

11.  And  lastly,  by  all  the  apostles  (1  Cor.  zv.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the  day 
of  his  ascension  into  heaven.    (Luke  zziv.  51.    Acts  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ 
was  seen  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  —  early  in  the  mornings  by 
Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  women,  —  during  the  day,  by  Peter, 
by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  by  the  apostles  at  hi§ 
ascension,  and  by  Stephen,  —  and  in  the  evening  by  the  ten  apostles, 
and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  —  so  that  they  could  not  be  pos- 
sibly mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  person.  But  we  no  where 
read  that  he  appeared  at  midnight,  when  the  senses  and  imagination 
might  be  imposed  upon.  Further,  the  several  distances  of  time  and 
place  at  which  Jesus  showed  himself,  merit  attention.^  His  two  first 
appearances  were  early  in  the  morning  on  which  he  arose.  One  of 
them  was  just  by  the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  third  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fourth  in 
the  evening  of  it,  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  in  a  house  in  that  vil- 
lase,  which  was  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
The  fiflh,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  later  hour  of  the  same  evening.  The 
sixth,  a  week  aAer,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about  sixty  miles 
from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  time  and  place  at  which  he  wat 
seen  by  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appearanee  was  in  some 
other  part  of  Galilee.  Forty  days  aAer  liis  resurrection  he  again  met 
the  apostles  at  Jenisalem,  and  led  them  out  to  Bethany,  that  they 
might  see  him  go  up  to  the  Father.  A  few  years  after  this  Stephen 
saw  him  ;  (Acts  vii.  55,  56.  59,  60.)  and  in  about  a  year  from  that 
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time  he  appeared  to  Paul,  near  Damascus,  (Acts  ix.  3 — ^9. 1  Cor.  xv* 
8 ;  ix.  1.)  to  whom  he  communicated  his  Gospel  by  immediate  reve- 
lation. (Gal.  i.  11— 20.)* 

The  different  kinds  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which  Jesus 
held  with  the  different  persons  to  whom  he  showed  himself,  have 
great  propriety,  and  increase  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  A» 
Uie  apostles  were  to  he  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the  whole  world,  his 
appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  after  his  resurrection,  are 
well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gradually  to  diminish  and  at 
length  to  remove  their  surprise ;  and  thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  at- 
tending with  calmness  and  impartiality  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact* 
and  to  afford  them  the  strongest  and  most  undoubted  proofs  of  it. 
The  women,  by  seeing  that  the  body  was  not  in  the  sepulchre,  (John 
XX.  2.)  and  being  told  by  the  angel  that  he  was  ahve,  (Luke  xxiv.  4 
-»10.)  would,  of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  seeing  him, 
though  with  a  mixture  of  fear. 

At  his  first  appearance  he  permitted  himself  to  be  seen  by  Mary 
Magdalen ;  not  to  be  touched.  But  he  sent  her  to  prepare  the  apos- 
tles for  beholding  him  alive  again,  (John  xx.  II — 18. ;  Mark  xvi.  9, 
10.)  by  telling  them  that  he  should  ascend  to  the  Father.  This  re- 
port encouraged  Peter  and  John  to  run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  see- 
ing cnly  the  linen  cloths  and  the  napkin,  they  returned,  wondering 
at  what  had  passed,  perplexed  how  to  account  for  it  (Luke  xxiv.  12. 
John  XX.  6-— 10.) ;  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  yet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  was  valid.  When 
Jesus  showed  himself  to  the  other  Mary,  Joanna,  Salome,  See.  he 
addressed  them  .with  the  usual  salutation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his 
feet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be  afraid,  but  go  and  tell 
his  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see  him. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.)  This  was  further  evidence  to  the  apostles,  and 
increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themselves.  His  third  appear- 
ance, to  Peter,  would  probably  convince  him,  and  would  be  a  strong 
additional  proof  to  the  other  apostles.  His  walking  to  Enimaus  with 
Cleopas,  and  another  disciple,  and  explaining  to  them  all  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  himself;  going  into  the  village,  and  sitting  at  meat 
with  them  i  taking  bread,  blessing,  breaking  and  giving  it  to  them  ; 
were  such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  recovery  to  life  again,  that  the 
two  disciples  could  not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to 
Jerusalem,  to  report  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles. 
(Luke  xxiv.  13-— 35.)  While  they  were  speaking,  Jesus  himself 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them;  and  after  asking  them  why  they  doubt- 
ed, bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  bunds  and  feet,  and  handle  him, 
that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  ilesh  and  bones,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  spirit  which  appeared  to  them.  He  then  ate  fish 
and  honey-comb  before  them.  Having  thus  clearly  demonstrated  to 
them  that  he  was  actually  restored  to  life  again,  he  showed  them 
that  he  fiilfiUed  the  prophecies  concerning  himself  as  the  Messiah ; 
particularly  those  relating  to  his  sufferings,  death  and  resurrection ; 
and  appointed  them  to  be  his  witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preachers  of 
his  Gospel  to  ail  nations.  (Luke  xxiv.  33,  36 — 19.  John  xx.  19—25.) 
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Sucli  undoubted  proofs  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  their  minds  in 
the  pleasing  expectation  of  some  further  manifestations  of  his  divine 
commission.  AH  these  interviews  and  conversations  in  one  day  af« 
forded  abundant  matter  for  consideration.  We  are  not  informed, 
therefore,  that  he  was  seen  anj  more  till  the  eighth  day  after.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have  leisure  to  revolve  calmly 
the  several  distinct  facts  which  clearly  and  decisively  proved  that  he 
was  truly  risen  from  the  dead.  Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  in- 
terview Mrith  the  other  apostles,  Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them 
all  on  the  following  first  day  of  the  week.  He  then  submitted  to  a 
re-examination,  and  desired  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into  the  prints 
of  the  nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  in  the  presence  of 
them  all.  (John  xx.  26 — ^29.)  AAer  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  apostles  entertained  the  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to 
Jesus,  who  commanded  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee,  (Matt,  xxviii. 
16.)  then  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  i.  4.)  and  to  wait  there  for 
the  promise  of  the  Father  (Acts  ii.  4.)  ;  are  decisive  proofs  of  their 
firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  This  may  be  one  rea- 
son, why  so  few  subsequent  appearances  of  our  Lord  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  free  and  varied  mutual  conversation  which  Christ 
held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  aAer  hia 
appearance  to  all  the  eleven  ;  liis  eating  again  with  them  ;  his  par- 
ticular queries  and  directions  to  Peter,  and  his  predictions  concern- 
ing him  and  John  (John  xxi.  1 — ^23.),  repeated  some  proofs,  and 
added  others,  to  confirm  and  establish  their  faith.  That  their  fear 
and  surprise  at  his  appearance  to  them  was  now  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  repetition  of  it,  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  the  con- 
versation between  Jesus  and  Peter,  wliich  is  more  easy  than  any 
that  is  recorded  in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having 
seen  Christ  alone,  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  would  be  an  additional  proof  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  As  each  would  naturally 
communicate  to  liis  brethren  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  to 
convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  general  would  be  prepared  for  further  evidence.  A  still 
more  public  appearance  than  any  former  one  if  appointed  by  Christ 
himself  (Mutt,  xxviii.  16.)  previous  to  liis  death,  (xxvi.  32.)  and  if  it 
actually  took  place  after  that  event,  would  afford  this  proof.  Such 
an  appearance  would  give  to  each  an  additional  ground  of  convic- 
tion that  he  could  not  be  deceived,  if  a  far  greater  number  than  had 
ever  before  seen  Jesus  together  were  present  at  the  time,  and  dis- 
tinctly formed  the  same  idea  with  himself.  In  Galilee,  therefore, 
he  thus  appeared  (1  Cor.  xv.  6.) ;  a  region  in  which  he  had  lived 
till  his  thirtieth  year  ;  where  he  had  often  preached,  and  been  seen 
in  public  ;  where  he  wrought  his  first,  and  the  greater  part  of  hilt, 
other  miracles  ;  the  native  country  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disci- 
ples ;  where  from  being  best  known  before  his  deathy  he  would  be 
the  more  accurately  distinguished  to  be  the  same  person  after  it, 
and  where  any  imposture  would  be  soonest  and  most  easily  detected. 
Here  was  he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once  ;  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  not  dead,  when  Paul,  several 
years  after,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth. 
When  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  published  his  defence  of 
Christ's  resurrection  in  that  epistle,  he  declared  to  the  world  thtX 
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Jesus  had  appeared  to  these  Jive  hundred  witnesses  at  one  time  ;  and 
he  appealed'  to  a  number  of  them  who  were  then  alive  for  the  truth 
of  his  assertion.  Now  it  is  most  certain,  that  Paul  would  not,  could 
not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in  that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been 
a  great  number  of  disciples  still  livinj^,  who  testified  that  they  had 
•een  Jesus  Christ  after  his  resurrection.  Could  all  those  men  agree 
voluntarily  to  maintain  a  vile  falsehood,  not  only  altogether  unpro- 
fitable, but  also  such  as  involved  them  in  certain  dishonour,  poverty, 
persecution,  and  death  ?  According  to  their  own  principles,  either 
as  Jews  or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to 
the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  them- 
lelves  to  eternal  misery.  Under  such  circumstances,  these  men 
could  not  have  persevered  in  maintaining  a  false  testimony,  unless 
God  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable  impostors  to 
deceive  the  world. 

(3.)  Consider  their  incredulity  and  slovmess  in  believing  tlie  re* 
iurrection  of  Christ, 

This  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  themselves  be  deceiv- 
ed in  that  fact.  In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  expected 
a  reigning,  and  glorious  Messiah,  who  was  not  only  to  deliver  them 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  but  who  was  also  to  subdue  all  his  enemies. 
With  him  also  they  themselves  expected  to  conquer  and  reign,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and  nobles  in  the  splen- 
did earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Messiali.  No  expectation  ever 
flattered  the  predominant  passions  of  man  so  powerfully  as  this.  It 
showed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  adhered  to  them  immoveably 
until  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for,  just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  as- 
cension, ten  days  only  before  that  festival,  they  asked  him,  Lord^ 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  1     (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  that  he  would 
die ;  after  he  had  predicted  his  death  five  or  six  different  times,  Mark 
relates  that  they  understood  not  that  saying,  (ix.  32.)  It  is  equally 
evident,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  would  live  again,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrection.  The  notion  which 
the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection,  was  only  that  of  the  last  day.  (John 
xi.  24.)  There  was  indeed  a  rumour  raised  by  some,  that  John  the 
Baptist  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  had  afterwards  wrought  those 
miracles  which  were  performed  by  Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's  guilty  fears  led  him  to  believe  :  others  said 
that  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  S.  19.) 
But  both  these  reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore 
had  little  reason,  from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  entertain  a  be- 
lief, contrarj  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  re- 
■arrection  of  any  one  from  the  dead.  And  whatever  was  said  of  any 
ofAcr  resurrection,  they  considered  as  alluding  only  to  that :  they 
questioned  one  with  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean, 
(Mark  ix.  la) 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  far  from  be- 
ing credulous,  or  forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead,  that  they  wore  not  only  inquisitive  and  careful  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  diflidont  and  distrustful.  The 
w^aen  >vho  went  to  the  sepulchre,  were  so  far  from  expecting  to  find 
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him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried  with  them  a  preparation 
of  spices  to  embalm  his  body  ;  and  when  they  found  it  not,  they  were 
greatly  perplexed,  —  not  recollecting  the  words  which  Jesus  had 
spoken  to  them  concerning  the  resurrection,  until  the  two  angels, 
who  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments  had  brought  them  to  their 
remembrance. «  (Luke  xxiv.  4--8.)  But  when  they  returned  from 
the  sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest^ 
they  disbelieved  the  testimony  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their 
words  as  idle  tales,^  When  Christ  appeared  to  the  two  disciples  in 
the  way  to  Emniaus,  he  found  them  sorrowfully  conversing  on  all 
those  things  which  had  happened  :  and,  on  his  inquiring  the  reason 
of  their  sorrow,  they  gave  him  such  an  account  as  shows  their  de- 
sponding sentiments  of  their  condition.  Afterwards,  when  these  two 
were  themselves  convinced,  and  told  the  rest  what  had  happened, 
neither  believed  they  them.  (Luke  xxiv.  V^ — JW.  Mark  xvi.  13.)  And 
when,  immediately  upon  this,  Jrtius  hiniscif  stood  in  the  midst  of  them^ 
they  were  terrified  atid  uffritrhtcd,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a 
spirit ;  and  he  said  unto  thr.m.  Why  arc  ye  troubled,  and  why  do 
thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 
I  myself:  handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as 
ye  sec  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  (Luke  xxiv.  36—40.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  print  of  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still 
perfectly  visible  both  in  his  hands  and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appeal- 
ed to  them,  because  they  thus  furnished  evidence  that  it  was  he  him- 
self,  which  no  man  would  counterfeit.  Still  they  believed  not  for  joy  ^ 
and  wondered.  To  remove  this  doubt,  he  further  said  to  them,  Have 
ye  here  any  meat  ?  And,  in  answer  to  tliis  inquiry,  they  gave  him  a 
piece  of  a  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb.  And  he  took  it  and  did  eat 
before  them.  (41—43.)  At  the  end  of  this  proceeding,  and  then 
only,  did  they  entirely  believe  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead.  Af- 
ter all  these  proofs,  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  not  being  with  them 
when  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  his  re- 
surrection when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord;  and  said 
unto  them.  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put 
my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I 
WILL  NOT  BELIEVE.  At  the  cud  of  eight  days,  when  the  disciples 
were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was  with  them,  Jesus  came  to 
them  ;  and,  to  convince  the  unbelieving  apostle,  and  take  away  all 
pretences  of  incredulity  for  the  future,  he  granted  him  the  satisfac- 
tion he  desired.  This  irrefragable  evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who 
immediately  coAfcssed  him  to  be  his  Lord  and  his  God.  (John  xx« 
a4— 28.)  _    ^  t. 

The  biickwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in  believing tbe  - 
resurrection  of  their  master,  and  the  scrupulous  ineredulitj  of 
Thomas  in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  their 
temper  and  turn  of  mind,  as  set  forth  in  other  ])arts  of  their  history 
(which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither  enthusiasts  nor  fanatics,) 
and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity  ;  but  they  derive  a  fur- 
ther ap])earancc  of  veracity  to  the  historian,  if  we  consider  that  a  for- 

1  huke  xxiv.  9. 11.    Other  instances  of  unbelief  in  the  disciples  may  be  snen  in 
versf  V2  of  the  same  chapter,  al^o  in  Mnrk  xvi.  H.  and  John  xx.  9.  1.'*. 
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ger  of  the  Gospels  would  have  apprehended  some  detriment  to  liis 
grand  object,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  from  on  indisposition  and 
unwillingness  in  those  who  knew  him  best,  to  acknowledge  their 
Lord  again.  Such  frankness  and  simplicity  of  narrative  are  striking 
presumptions  (independently  of  the  positive  evidence  already  adduc- 
ed) of  the  reality  of  this  capital  event,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of 
Christianity ;  and  indirectly  prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  that  Christ  had  expired  on  the  cross.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  part  of  the  Gospel  history  cannot  fnil  to  make  a 
Yery  considerable  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  impartial  and  dis- 
cerning reader.  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  which  an  impostor,  aid- 
ed by  ingenuity  and  experience,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
little  danger  of  detection  :  but  an  undeviating  consistency  with  itself, 
and  a  strict  conformity  to  the  maxims  of  experience,  through  a  riV- 
cumstantial  history  of  a  great  variety  of  extraordinary  transactions, 
is  beyond  his  ability,  and  only  attainable  by  the  honest  votary  of 
trutli.^  —  Thus  the  incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  their  reluctant,  slow  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the  fact 
•f  their  master's  resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always  yielded 
to  evidence  that  contradicts  prejudices  strongly  imbibedj)  concur  to 
prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being  themselves  deceived 
in  that  fact.  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only,  nor  in  a  transient 
manner,  but  for  forty  days  together,  and  knew  him  to  be  alive  by 
fHOny  infaliible  proofs.  They  had  the  testimony  nnd  assurance  not 
of  one  sense  only,  but  of  all  the  senses.  They  saw  him  with  their 
eyes,  they  heard  him  with  their  ears,  with  their  hands  they  touched 
and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the  bread  and  fish  which  he  gave 
them ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them,  he  conversed  with  them,  he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  Scriptures,  and  he  wrought  miracles  before 
them  himself.  The  fondest  enthusiast  could  not  he  deceived  in  these 
particulars :  but  supposing  that  one  man  might  be  deceived,  could 
all  the  apostles  1  —  Could  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  be  de- 
ceived ?  If  in  this  case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  sense  in  any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor 
could  be  deceived  themselves,  so  they  neither  did  nor  could  deceive 
others.     For, 

(4.)  Consider  the  mor^l  impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in 
palming  an  imposition  upon  the  world. 

In  support  of  tliis  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
known  integrity,  impartiality,  fidelity,  of  the  apostles,  places  them 
beyond  every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  deception/-^  But, 
secondly,  if  they  had  testified  falsely  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  either  with  a  mutual  agreement  or  with- 
out one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without  a  mutual  agreement,  for  an 
error  that  is  not  supported  by  unanimous  consent,  must  necessarily 
fall  of  itself  to  the  ground.  And  it  would  unavoidably  have  so  hap- 
pened that,  while  one  would  have  affirmed  that  Christ  was  risen  from 
the  dead,  another  would  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  risen  :  one 

1  Wakefield  8  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  remark  xxx.  p.  lOG. 
9  Sec  pp.  132.  133, 13i> — 117.  supra^  in  which  Uiis  subject  is  mlly  discQssed.  ^9- 
peoially  m  pp.  14G,  147. 
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ivould  have  said  that  he  appeared  to  many,,  and  another  that  he  ap- 
peared to  one  only ;  another,  that  he  appeared  to  no  one :  one  would 
have  related  the  matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way  ;  and 
in  fine,  the  most  honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that 
there  was  nothinj^  at  all  in  the  affair.     But,  if  they  unanimously 
nt^reed  to  contrive  this  imposture,  there  must  necessarily  have  been 
several  persons  who  agreed  together,  constantly  and   unanimously^ 
to  relate  a  mutter  of  fact  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  false  ;  which 
is  a  thing  altogether  impossible  :  1.  Because  it  is  inconceivable  that 
a  man  should  willingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punishment  -— 
even  to  death  itself,  —  on  purpose  to  testify  a  matter  of  fact  which 
he  knew  to  be  utterly  false. — 2.  Though,  by  an  unheard-of  prodigy, 
there  should  have  been  one  single  person  so  disposed,  yet  it  is  the 
height  of  extravagance  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  that  dangerous  resolution ; 
especially  those  whose  previous  conduct  had  been  quite  differentf 
having  not  only  evinced  a  great  degree  of  caution,  but  also  much 
timidity,  —  not  to    say   cowarclice, — on   several    other    occasions. 
W.  Although  a  very  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed  to- 
gether to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  they  should 
bear  witness  to  it,  who  considered  perfidy  and  lying  as  sins  that 
were  utterlv  inconsistent  with  their  salvation  :  neither  could  it  be 
supposed  or  expected  of  those  who,  if  they  allowed  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  Action,  must  also  allow  that  they  had 
followed  a  phantom,  a  chimerical,  imaginary  Messiah  ;  and  if  they 
acknowledged  that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise 
confess  their  own  mutual  extravagance.  —  4.  Such  a  mutual  concert 
or  agreement  never  could  have  been  so  carried  on,  but  that  some  of 
them,  to  avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the  intrigue  to 
the  Jews,  with  all  its  circumstances ;  it  being  most  certain  thati 
since  Christ  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  life-time,  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  would  be  so  served  af>er  his  death.     For  they 
might  have  expected  some  reward  from  him  when  living,  but  they 
could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  af^er  his  death,  but  misery  and  tor- 
ments, shame  and  continual  remorse,  for  having  followed  an  impos- 
tor. —  5.  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same  principles 
which  had  dissolved  their  mutual  fidelity ^  would  more  probably  break 
off  their  xnxxWioX  treachery.  And  since  their  love  and  affection  for  their 
master,  supported  by  the  persuasion  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  could 
not  sustaiji  that  mutual  fidelity,  which  made  them  say,  no  very  long 
time  before.  Let  us  go  also  that  we  may  die  tpith  him  (John  xi.  16.), 
so  that  they  fled  and  left  him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  ^ 
can  it  be  reasonably  supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the 
opinion  they  had  entertained  concerning  the  Messiah,  they  should 
yet  (notwithstanding  their  shame,  fear,  and  dejected  condition)  pre- 
sently  after  unanimously  agree  to  maintain  and  affirm  a  horrible  lie, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  disgracing  their  nation,  by  laying  an  ima- 
ginary crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  thitt 
not  one  of  them  should  recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of  them 
should  unanimously  suffer  the  severest  torments,  to  affirm  that  they 
hod  seen  what  they  had  really  never  seen  1     It  was,  therefore,  mo- 
rally impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
to  palm  an  imposition  on  the  world. 
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(5.)  Observe  the  facts  tehich  they  themsehes  avoir. 

Had  they  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain  of 
principles  and  consequences  ;  —  had  they  been  periods  of  chronology 
depending  on  long  and  difficult  calculations ;  —  had  they  been  dis- 
tant events,  wliich  could  only  have  been  known  by  the  relations  of 
others ;  —  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have  been  suspected : 
but  they  are  farts  which  are  in  question,  real  facts  which  the  wit- 
nesses declared  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  at  different  places, 
and  at  several  times.  Had  thev  seen  Jesus  Christ  \  Had  ther 
touched  him  !  Had  they  sat  at  table  with  him,  and  eaten  with  him? 
Had  they  conversed  with  him  ?  All  these  are  questions  oi  fact:  it 
was  impossible  they  could  have  been  deceived  in  them. 

(6.)   Consider,  further^  the  agreement  of  their  evidence. 

They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  gang  of  l^ve  hundred  impostors  (wc 
speak  the  language  of  infidels,)  —  a  company,  in  which  there  must 
necessarily  be  persons  of  different  capacities  and  tonipers.  the  witty 
and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold  :  —  it  is  very  strange  that  such 
a  numrroKS  body  as  this  should  maintain  an  unity  of  evidence.  This, 
however,  is  the  case  of  the  witnes:?es  fi>r  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
What  Christian  ever  contradicted  himself?  What  Christian  ever 
impeached  his  accomplices  ?  What  Christian  ever  discovered  this 
pretended  imposture  ? 

(7.)  Observe  the  tribunals  before  which  they  stood  and  gave  cri- 
dcnccy  and  die  innumerable  multitude  of  people  by  \diom  their  testi- 
mony u'as  examined,  by  Jews  and  Heathens,  by  philosophers  and 
rabbies,  and*  by  an  infinite  niuiiber  of  persons  who  went  annually  to 
Jerusalem  :  for  Providence  so  ordered  those  circumstances,  diat  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  might  be  un^^uspected. 

Prondence  continued  Jerusalem  fort^  vears  af\er  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  that  all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world  might  examine 
the  evidence  concerning  it,  and  obtain  authentic  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  apostles,  we  refieat,  maintained  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  before  Jews  and  Pagans,  before  philosophers  and 
rabbies,  before  courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  jieople  who  were 
ex|>ert  in  examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses,  in  order  to  lead 
them  into  self-contradiction.  Had  the  apostles  borne  their  testimo- 
ny in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted  plot  between  themselves,  is  it 
not  morally  certain,  that  as  they  were  examined  before  such  differ- 
ent and  capable  men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pretended 
fraud  ? 

(8.)   Take  notice,  also,  of  the  time  when  this  evidence  tcasgicen. 

If  the  apostles  \md  first  published  this  resurrection  sevenU  years 
after  the  time  which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  might  have  avail- 
ed itself  of  the  delay.  But  only  three  days  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again,  and  they  re-echoed 
their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when 
Jenisalem  ex|>ected  the  spread  of  the  report  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it ;  while  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  were  yet  sparkling  with 
rage  and  madness,  and  while  Calvary  was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood 
liey  had  shed  there.     Do  impostors  take  such  measures  ?     Would 

J  not  have  waited  till  the  fury  of  the  Jews  had  been  appeased  ; 
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till  the  judges  and  public  officers  had  been  clianged ;  and  till  people 
had  been  less  attentive  to  their  depositions  ? 

(9.)  CQtmdcr  the  place  where  the  apostles  bore  their  testimony  to 
the  resurrection. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  countries  beyond  moun- 
tains and  seas,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  distance  of  place, 
rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  hearers  to  obtain  exact  in- 
formation, had  facilitated  the  establishment  of  the  error.  But  the 
apostles  preached  in  JerusaUm^  in  the  synagogues^  in  the  pratortum  .* 
they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of  their  master's  cross,  and 
set  up  tokens  of  his  victory,  in  the  very  spot  on  wliich  the  infamous 
instrument  of  his  sufferings  had  been  set  up. 

(10.)  Consider  the  motives  which  induced  the  apostles  to  publish 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  glory,  or  profit :  —  by  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and 
death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth  from  a  conviction  of  its  importance 
and  certainty.  Every  where  they  were  hated,  calumniated,  despis- 
ed, hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison,  scourged,  stoned,  and 
crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these  excruciating  sufferings  en- 
dured ?  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure,  are  the  only  gods  to  which 
impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the  apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  la^ 
boured  to  acquire  neither.  What  then  was  the  end  for  which  they 
suffered  ?     Let  the  infidel  answer  this  question. 

''  As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  the  present 
world ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they  must  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and 
suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single  doubt. 
But  in  this  book,  lying  is  exhibited  as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  scriptural  threatenings.  From  the  invention 
and  propagation  of  this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  no- 
thing hereafler,  but  the  severest  effusions  of  the  anger  of  God.  —  For 
what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suffering  incurred  ?  For 
the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to  man- 
kind, and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness  ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  universal  ex- 
ercise of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness ;  to  the  practice  of  all 
that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has  ever  pronounced  to  be  the 
duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man  ;  and  the  avoidance  of  all  that 
which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  debasement,  and  misery. 
Such  an  end  was  never  even  wished,  much  less  seriously  proposed 
by  an  impostor.  At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever 
lived ;  and  were  able  to  say  to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance 
of  finding  a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration.  Ye  are  witnesses^  and 
God  (dso^  how  holily^  and  justly  y  and  unblameMy^  we  behaved  ourselves 
among  you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  cer- 
tain from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not 
nobly  recorded  their  own  faults,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested  upon  their  character. 
If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story,  they  invented  it  without 
the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making  it  believed  ;  a  thing  which 
was  never  done  by  an  impostor ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest* 
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without  any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure,  the  only  ob- 
jects by  which  impostors  were  ever  allured ;  and  with  losses  and 
sufferings,  which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  underwent :  proposed 
as  their  only  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pursued  or 
even  wished  ;  and,  during  their  whole  progress  through  life,  lived  so 
as  no  impostor  ever  lived  ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast 
ever  exhibited  by  men,  to  the  whole  character  of  imposition."^ 

1 1 .  Lastly,  tlie  Miracles  performed  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  (one  of  which  has  ah*eady  been  noticed,)  and  in  confirma- 
don  of  their  declaration  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  are 
God's  testimony  to  their  veracity. 

No  subject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  better 
known,  than  the  transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  historian  of 
great  character,  who  witnessed  many  of  the  things  which  he  relates, 
pubUshed  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the  people  who  saw  the 
transactions.  It  would  have  blasted  his  character  to  have  published 
falsehoods  which  must  instantly  be  detected :  it  would  have  ruined 
the  character  of  the  church  to  have  received,  as  facts,  notorious  false- 
hoods. Now  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  receiv- 
ed by  the  church,  and  no  falsehood  was  ever  detected  in  that  book 
by  Jew  or  Gentile.  The  primitive  Christian  writers  attest  its  truth 
and  authenticity,  and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the  important 
facts  which  are  related  by  the  evangelical  historian.  In  the  second 
chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  apostles,  who  were  known  to  be 
unlearned  fishermen,  began  to  speak  the  several  languages  of  those 
people,  who  at  that  time  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  from  different 
countries.  When  the  people  were  astonished  at  this  undoubted  proof 
of  inspiration,  the  apostles  thus  addressed  the  multitude :  Ye  men  of 
Israel^  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you,  by  miracles  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know  —  this  Jesus  hath  God  raised  irp, 
whereof  we  are  all  witnesses.  To  the  gif^  of  tongues,  as  a  proof  of 
inspiration,  was  added  a  number  of  undoubted  miracles,  in  confirm- 
ation of  this  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  These  miracles  are 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  among  the 
people  who  witnessed  them.  They  were  not,  like  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  confined  to  JudsBa  or  Galilee,  but  they  were  performed 
wherever  the  Gospel  was  spread,  before  Jews  and  Heathens  indis- 
criminately, and  with  the  express  design  of  confirming  their  mission 
from  their  master.  Their  miracles  too  were  subjected,  like  those  of 
Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation  ;  and  their  adversaries  and 
persecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  to  admit  them 
as  facts,  and  to  acknowledge  among  themselves  that  their  publicity 
rendered  it  impossible  to  deny  their  reality.  There  was  no  want  of 
inclination  among  the  chief  men  of  Judaea  to  deny  the  apostolical 
miracles :  but  the  public  notoriety  of  the  facts  rendered  such  a  denial 
impossible.  Though  they  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Chris- 
tians, their  persecution  was  vain.     The  people  who  heard  the  narra- 

1  Dwurht's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  u.  p.  029. 
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lives  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  con- 
firmed by  unquestionable  miracles,  neither  did  nor  could  resist  tbeiF 
conviction :  and  the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  con- 
verts, so  that  within  thirty  years  after  Christ's  resurrection  one  of 
those  apostles  appealed  to  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
had  been  carried  into  all  the  countries  of  the  then  known  world. 
(Col.  i.  6.) 

"  Collect,"  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  preceding  observations,  "  Collect  all  these  proofs  together : 
consider  them  in  one  point  of  view,  and  see  how  many  extravagant  sup- 
positions must  be  advanced,  if  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  be  de- 
nied. It  must  be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been  particularly 
cautioned  by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
they  deserved  credit  when  thev  said  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  tnatmen  who  had  been  imposed  oa 
in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in  the  world,  hazarded  their 
dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory  of  an  impostor.  It  must  be  supposed 
that  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  who  had  neither  reputation,  fortune, 
nor  eloquence,  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all  the 
church.  It  must  be  supposed,  either  that  five  hundred  persons  were 
all  deprived  of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were  all  deceived 
in  the  plainest  matters  of  facts ;  or  that  this  multitude  of  false  wit- 
nesses had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  contradicting  themselves  or 
one  another,  and  of  being  always  uniform  in  their  testiinony.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  the  most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could  not  find 
out  a  shadow  of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  unposture.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  aposdes,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose  precise- 
ly those  places  and  those  times,  which  were  most  unfavourable  to 
their  views.     It  must  be  supposed  that  millions  madly  suffered  im- 

Erisonments,  tortures,  and  crucifixion,  to  spread  an  illusion.  It  must 
e  supposed  that  ten  thousand  miracles  were  wrought  in  favour  of 
falsehood,  or  all  these  facts  must  be  denied.  And  then  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  apostles  were  idiots,  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
were  idiots,  and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were  idiots."^ 

When  all  the  preceding  considerations  are  duly  weighed,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  that  in  this 
miracle  are  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  the  four  first  of  the  criteria 
ah-eady  illustrated.  And  with  regard  to  tlie  two  last  criteria,  we  may 
observe,  that  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  together  with  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day,  were  instituted  as  perpetual  memorials 
of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  not  instituted  in  after-ages, 
but  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to  which  they  relate  took 
place  ;  and  they  have  been  observed  without  interruption  through  the 

1  Saurin*8  Sermons,  translated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  serm.  viii.  p.  221.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  investiffatunff  aU  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour*!  re- 
surrection, will  find  them  considered  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  West's  well-known 
Treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  in  the  late  Dr.  Townson'a  Discourses,  originaDy 
published  in  1792,  dvo.  and  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  works,  and  most 
recently  and  elaborately  in  Dr.  Cook'a  <<  IlltortratiQn  of  the  General  Evidence  of 
Christ's  RMorrection."    8vo.  1808. 
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whole  Christian  world,  in  all  ages,  from  that  time  down  to  the  present. 
Besides,  Christ  iiimself  ordained  apostles,  and  otlier  ministers  of  his 
Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  tliat  alvHiuSf 
"  even  unto  tlie  end  of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  Accordingly, 
they  have  cpntinued  to  tliis  day ;  so  that  die  Cliristian  ministry  is,  and 
always  has  been,  as  notorious  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 
.  among  the  Jews.  And  as  the  aera  and  object  of  their  appointment 
are  part  of  die  Gospel  narrative,  if  that  narrative  had  been  a  fiction  of 
some  subsequent  age,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of 
men  could  have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually  falsified 
the  whole  story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
being  affirmed  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than  as  there  were  at  that  iden- 
tical time  (whenever  die  deist  will  suppose  the  Gospel  history  to  be 
forged,)  not  only  sacraments  or  ordinances  of  Christ^s  institution,  but 
likewise  a  public  ministry  of  his  institution  to  dispense  them  ;  and  it 
being  impossible,  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such 
things  before  tliey  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  be 
received  and  accredited  when  invented.  Hence  it  follows,  tliat  it 
was  as  impossible  to  have  imposed  these  miraculous  relations  upon 
mankind  in  after-ages,  as  it  would  have  been  to  make  persons  believe 
they  saw  the  miracles,  or  were  parties  concerned  in  the  beneficial 
effects  resuking  from  them,  if  tliey  were  not. 

X.  Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimony  for  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriirtures,  especiaUy  those  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  and  as  the  vaiious  parts  of  wnich  diis  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  consists,  are  necessarily  placed  at  some  distance  firom 
each  otlier,  we  shaU  conclude  this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  scattered  arguments,  togetlier  with  a  few  original 
suggestions.  If  then  we  have  found,  after  a  minute  investigation,  that 
the  miraculous  facts  which  are  proposed  for  our  belief,  and  upon  the 
credit  of  which  a  particular  system  of  doctrines  and  precepts  depends, 
are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self-contradiction  in  them  :  —  2.  If 
they  appear  to  have  been  done  publicly,  in  the  view  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,  and  witli  the  professed  intention  of  establishing  the 
divine  authority  of  the  person  or  persons  who  performed  them :  —  3. 
If  tliey  were  many  in  number,  instantaneously  performed  and  inde- 
pendently of  second  causes,  fii-equendy  repeated,  and  repeated  for  a 
series  of  years  together :  —  4.  If  they  were  of  an  interesting  nature  in 
themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of  mankind  could  clearly 
and  fully  judge  of  tliem,  —  likely  to  have  made  strong  impressions  on 
tlie  minds  of  all  who  beheld  and  heard  of  diem,  and,  for  that  reason 
probably,  were  much  attended  to,  talked  of,  and  investigated  at  the 
lime  when  tliey  were  wrought :  —  5.  If  public  ceremonies  were  insti- 
tuted in  memory  of  the  miraculous  facts,  and  have  been  observed  in 
all  succeeding  ages  ever  since  they  were  so  instituted  : — 6.  If  the 
eiSects  produced  by  them  were  not  transient,  but  lasting ;  such  as  must 
have  existed  for  many  years,  and  were  capable,  all  the  while,  of  be- 
ing disproved  if  they  were  not  real :  —  7.  if  they  were  committed  to 
writing  at,  or  very  near,  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been 
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done,  and  by  persons  of  undoubted  integrity,  who  teU  us  tliat  they  had 
been  eye-vdtnesses  of  the  events  which  they  relate ;  by  persons,  who, 
having  sufficient  opportunity  of  knowing  the  whole  truth  of  what  they 
bear  testimony  to,  could  not  possibly  be  deceived  themselves ;  and 
who,  having  no  conceivable  motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evi- 
dence, cannot,  with  tlie  least  sliadow  of  probability,  be  suspected  of 
intending  to  deceive  oilier  people :  —  8.  If  there  be  no  proof,  nor 
well-grounded  suspicion  of  proof,  that  the  testimony  of  those,  who 
bear  witness  to  tliese  extraordinary  facts,  was  ever  contradicted  even 
by  such  as  professed  themselves  open  enemies  to  their  persons,  cha- 
racters, and  views,  though  the  facts  were  first  published  upon  the  spot, 
where  tliey  are  said  to  have  been  originaUy  performed,  and  among 
persons,  who  were  engaged  by  private  interest,  and  furnished  with 
full  authority,  inclination,  and  opportuniQr,  to  have  manifested  the  fal- 
sity of  them,  and  to  have  detected  the  imposture,  had  they  been  able : 

—  9.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  these  facts  be  expressly 
allowed  by  tlie  persons  who  thought  themselves  most  concerned  to 
prevent  the  genuine  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from  tliem ; 
and  tliere  were,  originally,  no  other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  what 
sufficient  cause  they  were  to  be  imputed: — 10.  If,  again,  the  wit- 
nesses, from  whom  we  have  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  all  of 
them  unanimous  in  the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all,  as  may 
be  collected  from  their  whole  conduct,  men  of  such  unquestionable 
good  sense,  as  secured  them  against  all  delusion  in  themselves,  and  of 
such  undoubted  integrity  and  unimpeached  veracity,  as  placed  tliem 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  put  an  imposture  upon  others* 

—  if  they  were  men,  who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  convic- 
tion by  acting  under  the  uniform  influence-of  the  extraordinary  works 
which  they  bore  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  <ill  their  former 
prejudices  and  most  favoured  notions ;  in  express  contradiction  to  every 
flattering  prospect  of  worldly  honour,  profit  and  advantage,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends ;  and  when  tliey  could  not  but  be  pre- 
viously assured  that  ignominy,  persecution,  misery,  and  even  death  itself 
most  probably  would  attend  tJie  constant  and  invariable  perseverance 
in  their  testimony : — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  order  tiint  their  evi- 
dence might  have  the  greater  weight  with  a  doubting  world,  (each  na- 
tion being  already  in  possession  of  an  established  religion,)  were  them- 
selves enabled  to  perform  such  extraordinary  works,  as  testified  the 
clear  and  indisputable  interposition  of  a  divine  power  in  favour  of 
their  veracity  ;  and,  after  having  undergone  the  severest  afflictions, 
vexations  and  torments,  at  length  laid  down  dieir  lives,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them  :  — 12.  If  the  evidence 
for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growing  less  and  less  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  increases  with  increasing  years  : —  13.  If  those  persons,  who 
both  testify  and  admit  them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aim  at  notliing 
else  but  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren  ;  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  tlieir  salvation  is  inconsistent 
with  imposture  and  deceit :  -— 14.  If  great  multitude-s  of  the  contcm- 
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poraries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  all  nations,  tempers,  and 
professions,  were  persuaded  by  tiiem,  that  these  facts  were  really 
performed  in  tlie  maimer  related,  and  gave  the  strongest  testimony, 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  of  their  belief  of 
tlicm,  both  by  immediately  breaking  through  all  their  antient  attach- 
ments and  connections  of  friendship,  interest,  country,  and  even  of  re- 
ligion, and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to  them  :  — 15.  If  the 
revolutions  mtroduced  in  the  moral  and  religious  world,  since  the 
period  wherein  these  facts  are  said  to  have  h&PP^ncd,  have  been  just 
such  as  they  would,  probably,  have  been,  upon  a  supposition  of  tlie 
truth  of  them,  and  caimot  possibly  be  accounted  for  from  any  other 
adequate  cause  :  — 16.  if  tliose  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  all  these 
miraculous  matters  of  fact,  must  unavoidably  fall  into  a  great  number 
of  self-evident  contradictions,  as  for  instance,  to  believe  that  the  wisest 
among  men  are  the  most  foolish^  and  the  most  constant  the  most  de- 
ceitful :  — 17.  If  all  these  matters  of  fact  are  so  strictly  united  to  one 
another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  tlie  one  without  acknowledging  the 
other  also ;  and  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  some  odier  indisputa- 
ble matters  of  fact,  tiiat  they  cannot  be  called  in  question  without  re- 
nouncing our  sense  and  reason: — 18.  Lastly,  if  we  have  ail  the 
proof,  which  the  exactest  rules  of  the  severest  criticism  can  require, 
to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  original  records  and 
writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in  any  material  article  of  their  evidence, 
since  their  first  publication,  either  through  accident  or  design ;  but  tliat 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  as  they 

were  left  bv  their  authors. In  such  a  situation  of  tlungs,  where  so 

great  a  variety  of  circumstances,  where  indeed  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances mutually  concur  to  confirm,  strengthen  and  support  each  other's 
evidence,  and  concenter,  as  it  were,  in  attestation  of  the  same  in- 
teresting scries  of  events,  without  a  single  argument  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  mere  extraordinariness  of  the  facts,  —  shall  we  not  be 
jusdy  accused  of  indulging  in  an  unreasonable  incredulity  in  denying 
our  assent  to  them  ?  And  will  not  such  incredulity  be  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  ridiculous.^  If  facts  attested  in  so  clear,  decisive  and  un- 
exceptionable a  manner,  and  delivered  down  to  posterity  with  so 
many  conspiring  signs  and  monuments  of  truth,  are,  nevertheless,  not 
to  be  believed  ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to 
point  out  any  evidence  of  historical  events,  which  will  justify  a  wise 
and  cautious  man  for  giving  credit  to  them,  —  and,  consequently, 
with  regard  to  past  ages,  aU  will  be  clouds  and  thick  darkness  to  us ; 
all  will  be  hesitation  and  scepticism ;  nor  will  any  thing  be  credible, 
which  comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by  the  report  of  our  own  senses  and 
experience.  In  short,  where  there  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  any  particular  scries  of  past  facts,  which  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring,  according  to  the  present  firaroe  of  our  nature,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world,  to  reject  these  facts  after  aU,  and  to  pre- 
tend to  excuse  ourselves  firom  not  believing  them,  upon  the  bare  sus- 
picion of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false^  is  a  most  absurd  contra- 
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diction  to  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  mankind.^ 

XI.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence,  the  opposers  of 
revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force,  or  rather  to  set  it 
aside  altogether,  by  insinuating  that  there  are  particular  accounts  of 
miraculous  facts,  which  are  as  well  autlienticated  as  those  related  m 
the  Scriptures,  and  yet  the  latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  in- 
credible. But  counterfeited  miracles  are  no  more  a  proof  that  diere 
never  were  real  miracles,  than  the  adulterated  coin  that  is  in  circu- 
lation proves  tiiat  there  is  no  pure  gold  and  silver  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures :  and  the  more  these  pretended  miracles  are  investigated, 
the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them. 

For,  in  die  first  place,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  distant 
countries  and  remote  ages ;  whereas  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an  age  and  period  whose  history  is  well 
known,  and  as  fuUy  ascertained  as  the  history  of  the  last  century. 

Secondly,  the  more  antient  heathen  miracles  are  acknowledged, 
by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  lo  have  been  performed  in  ages  of 
gross  ignorance,  when  the  common  people  were  very  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived. They  were  solitary  exertions  of  power,  rarely  attempted, 
which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  being 
in  almost  every  instance  wrought  in  secret  recesses  of  the  temples, 
generally  in  the  night-time,  and  before  only  one  or  two  persons  who 
had  come  with  die  expectation  of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  might 
easily  be  imposed  upon  ;  or  who,  being  the  accomplices  of  the  priests 
in  their  frauds,  were  hired  to  announce  that  a  miracle  had  taken 
place.  Whereas  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures,  were  wrought 
before  multitudes  who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating 
them,  and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom 
the  miracles  were  wrought. 

Thirdly,  die  heathen  priests  being  mostly  persons  of  high  rank, 
were  regarded  witii  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  common  people, 
who  would  eagerly  and  impliciUy  receive  every  account  of  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like  manner,  such  miracles  as  their 
sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perform  were  readily  and  im- 
pliciUy received  by  the  multitude  :  and  even  persons  of  better  under- 
standing, from  fear  or  flattery,  might  affect  to  believe  them.  This 
circumstance  completely  discredits  the  two  miracles,  said  to  be  per- 
formed by  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  during  his  contest  for  the  empire, 
and  which  are  examined  in  a  subsequent  page.  In  short,  it  is  certain, 
that  none  of  the  heathen  miracles  underwent  any  proper  examination ; 
while  those  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes,  who  had  no  lustre  of  birth  or 
dignity  to  dazzle  or  procure  the  veneration  of  die  muhitude,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  adversaries,  who 
m  no  one  instance  could  gsunsay  or  deny  them. 

Fourthly,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  the  support  of 
the  established  religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  the  superstitious 

1  Abbadie,  Traits  de  la  Verity  do  la  Religion  Chr^iemie,  tome  ii.  pp.  147 — 149. 
Bquire's  Indifference  for  Religion  inezcmable,  eect.  48. 
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notions  and  prejudices  of  die  vulgar,  who  were,  therefore,  disposed  to 
receive  them  :  hence,  they  gained  an  easy  reception  amongst  diem. 
But  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  were  opposed  to  all  the  then 
established  religions  in  the  world ;  and  tliose  wrought  by  Christ  and 
his  aposUes  actually  overthrew  the  religious  est2d)lishnients  of  all  coun- 
tries. So  that,  if  they  ybrcec?  themselves  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  it 
was  merely  by  the  power  of  the  irresisuble  e\idence  with  which  they 
were  accompanied. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  heathen  miracles  are  vouched  to  us  by  no 
such  testimony  as  can  induce  a  prudent  man  to  give  them  any  credit. 
They  are  not  reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them,  nor  by  any  per- 
sons on  whom  they  were  wrought.  Those  who  relate  them,  do  not 
even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from  eye-witnesses :  we  know 
them  only  by  a  number  of  vague  reports,  the  original  of  which  no  otSb 
can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  die  miracles  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were 
not  reported  until  several  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  diose  of 
Apollonius,  one  hundred  years  after  his  death.  If,  indeed,  any  of 
tlie  heathen  miracles,  whetlier  antient  or  modem,  had  any  witnesses, 
none  of  tliem  travelled  from  country  to  coimtry,  none  of  them  pub- 
lislied  these  miracles  under  persecution  ;  none  of  diem  sealed  their 
testimony  concerning  diem  with  their  blood.  In  all  diese  respects, 
die  evidence  attending  the  Chrisdan  miracles  has  infinitely  the  advan- 
tage of  the  proofs  by  which  the  heathen  wonders  are  supported. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  are  vouched  to  posterity  by  the  testimony  of 
many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  country  immediately  after 
they  were  wrought ;  who  all  concurred  in  the  same  reports ;  and  who 
had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge  such  stories,  but  rather  in- 
numerable tcmptadons  to  the  contrary,  because,  by  preaching  the 
history  of  their  master,  diey  every  where  exposed  themselves  to  the 
severest  persecution,  and  often  to  death  itself.  Further,  these  wit- 
nesses to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  rendered  their  testimony  credible,  by 
performing  similar  miracles,  so  diat  when  mankind  saw  what  thmgs 
diey  accomplished,  they  could  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  the  other. 
These  miracles  were  also  recorded  by  four  historians,  whose  memoirs 
not  only  agree  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  are 
also  confirmed  by  the  reports  given  of  them  by  numerous  other  eye- 
witnesses in  their  discourses  to  the  Gendles,  among  whom  they  tra- 
velled and  preached. 

Lastty,  the  more  andent  heathen  miracles  were  no  where  credited 
by  the  intelligent  and  judicious ;  and  the  belief  of  them  among  the 
vulgar,  produced  no  effects,  by  which  the  certain  persuasion  enter- 
tained by  mankind  concerning  them,  coidd  be  demonstrated.  They 
were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else  to  establish  idolatry,  and 
consequendy  could  not  be  done  by  divine  power.  On  the  contrary, 
the  testimony  of  the  aposdes  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  Chrisdan  roira- 
acles,  was  embraced  by  thousands  in  every  country,  among  whom 
were  many  persons  distinguished  by  their  biith,  their  learning  and  their 
^ood  sense :  and  aQ  of  whom  forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
Been  educated,  and  embraced  the  Chrisdan  profession ;   though  such 
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conduct  exposed  tliem  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  sufferings,  and 
even  to  loss  of  life. 

The  preceding  facts  and  reasoning  equally  destroy  the  credit  of 
die  lying  wondersy^  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  Christi- 
anity itself.  They  were  all  performed  in  support  of  the  faith  esta«> 
Uishcd,  and,  what  is  wortliy  of  notice,  diey  happened  for  the  most  part 
in  tlie  night-time,  at  the  sepulchres  of  tiie  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  in 
the  recesses  of  churches,  and  before  no  witnesses.  Or,  if  a  single 
witness  or  two  were  admitted,  they  were  generaUy  friends  to  the  cause, 
on  account  of  which  the  miracle  was  to  be  exhibited  :  and  therefore 
they  were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon  by  every  cunning  pre- 
tender. Further,  as  these  miracles  were  performed  in  support  of  a 
religion  aheady  believed  by  the  multitude  to  be  divine,  the  reports  of 
wonders,  said  to  be  wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  eagerly 
credited  without  examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  judicious  than 
the  rest,  entertained  any  doubts  concerning  them,  he  might  refrain 
from  publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause  in  wliich  he 
was  engaged.  On  this  account  they  suffered  the  reports  of  such 
things  to  pass  uncontradicted :  or,  perhaps,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal, 
they  joined  the  muhltudc  in  spreading  reports  of  matters,  from  which 
so  much  credit  redounded  to  the  whole  body.*     Such  is  the  evidence 

1  2  Thcss.  ii.  0.    Tepara  xptviovi ;  which  wordy,  Grolius  rightly  observes,  do  not 
mean  fahe  miracles^  but  miracles  which  establish  false  doctrmcs. 

2  The  antagonists  of  Christianity  have  triumphantly  demanded,  at  what  timB 
miracles  ceased  to  be  performed  ?  And,  wliy  are  they  not  now  wroug^ht  ?  These 
questions  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  answers.  The  miracles  may  be  said  to 
cease,  with  respect  to  our  belief,  when  we  can  no  longer  obtain  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  continuation.  That  miraculous  powers  were  exercised  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  on  certain  occasions,  is  a  fact  supported  by  the  unanimous 
and  successive  testimony  of  the  fathers  down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
In  the  apostolical  age,  miracles  were  freauent ;  in  the  succeeding  century  their 
number  decreased,  but  still  we  have  satisiactory  evidence  in  the  appeals  made  to 
them  by  the  Christian  apologists,  that  they  were  actually  performed.  (See  particu- 
larly Tertullian's  Apologia,  c.  22.  and  the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix,  c.  27.  and 
also  the  references  m  Nlr.  Rett's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  iv.  of  the  Notes  and  Autho- 
rities.) In  the  third  century  only  a  few  traces  remained  of  supernatural  interposi- 
tion :  and  afler  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  for  the  working  of  mira- 
cles, with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  frustration  of  the  emperor  Julian's  mad 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  clearly  attested  by  heathen 
adversaries  as  well  as  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  the  sceptical  liistorian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £mpire  (though  he  attempts  to  invalidate  some  of 
its  proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorities)  is  compelled  not  only  to 
acknowledge  the  general  fact,  but  also  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  and  distinguished.  In  reply  to  the  question,  —  why  are 
not  miracles  now  wrought  ?  —  We  remark  that,  the  design  of^  miracles  being  to 
confirm  and  authorise  tne  Christian  religion,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
them,  now  that  it  is  established  in  the  world,  and  is  daily  extehdinjr  its  triumphs 
in  heathen  lands  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  preached  gospel,  fiesides,  if  tney 
were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because  their  force  and  influence  would 
be  lost  by  the  freouenci^  of  them :  for,  miracles  being  a  sensible  suspension  or  con- 
trolment  of —  or  deviation  from  —  the  established  course  or  laws  of^nature,  if  they 
were  repeated  on  every  occasion,  all  distinctions  of  natural  and  supernatural  would 
vanish,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  ordinary  and  which  the 
extraordinary  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that,  if  they  were 
continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because  those  persons  who  refuse  to  be  con- 
vinced by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  would  not  be  convinced 
by  any  new  ones  :  for  it  is  not  from  want  of  evidence,  but  from  want  of  sincerity, 
and  out  of  passion  and  prejudice)  that  any  man  rejects  the  miraclea  related  in  tho 
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of  the  false  miracles  mentioned  by  some  of  tlie  antient  Christians. 
They  can  lay  claim  to  none  of  the  proofs  by  which  tiie  miracles  of 
Jesus  and  his  aposdes  are  established  :  and  the  miracles,  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  modem  times,  are,  if  possible,  still  more  destitute  of 
evidence.^  Besides  all  the  marks  of  evidence  above  mentioned,  by 
which  the  antient  frauds  are  confuted,  they  have  stains  peculiar  to 
themselves,  by  which  their  credibility  is  utterly  destroyed.* 

Let  us  now  apply  die  preceding  tests  to  the  principal  miracles,  as- 
cribed to  Pagans  and  to  the  church  of  Rome,  wliich  have  been 
brought  forward  by  die  opposers  of  revelation,  with  the  insidious  but 
fruitless  design  of  invalidating  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  miracles. 
The  chief  pretenders  to  miracles  among  the  antient  heathens  were 
Aristeas,  Pythagoras,  Alexander  of  Pontus,  Vespasian,  and  ApoUo* 
nius  Tyaneus  :  and  if  we  examine  the  miracles  ascribed  to  diem,  we 
shall  find  that  they  were  either  trifling  or  absurd,  and  were  wrought 
not  to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  die  good  of  mankind  ;  and 
tliat  these  miracles  w^e  neither  designed  to  confirm  any  useful  doc- 
trine nor  to  reform  mankind  from  superstiuon  and  vice,  but  to  gain 
reputation  with  tlie  iiilgar  and  to  strike  men  widi  astonishment. 

Scriptures ;  and  the  same  want  of  sincerity^  the  same  fMissions  and  prejudices, 
would  make  him  resist  any  proof,  any  miracle  whatever.  Lastly,  a  perpetual 
power  of  working  of  miracles  would  in  all  a^s  give  occasion  to  continual  impos- 
tures, wliile  it  would  rescind  and  reverse  all  the  settled  laws  and  constitutions  of 
Providence.  Frequent  miracles  would  be  tbouffht  to  proceed  more  from  some  d^ 
fi»Gt  in  nature  than  from  the  particular  interposition  ot  the  Deity  ;  and  men  would 
become  Atheists  by  means  or  them  rather  than  Christians.  The  topics  here  briefly 
noticed  are  more  fully  discussed  by  Bp.  Newton,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  IIKV— 20e, 
and  by  Dr.  Jenkin,  in  his  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  464 

1  The  most  distinguished  miracles,  which  are  credited  by  tlie  church  of  Rome, 
are  tliose  attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  to 
Francis  Xavier  one  of  his  earliest  associates,  who  was  sumamed  the  Apostle  of  tho 
Indies.  Neither  of  these  men,  during  their  lives,  claimed  the  power  of  working 
miracles.  Xavier,  indeed,  in  his  correspondence  with  his  friends  during  his  mis- 
sion, not  only  made  no  mention  of  miracles,  but  expressly  disclaimed  all  supemor 
tural  assistance.  Ribadeneira,  a  Jesuit  and  contemporary  with  Loyola,  m  the 
earliest  account  of  his  life,  confessed  that  Loyola  had  not  wrought  any  miracles, 
and  anticipated  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  from  this  circumstance  sgainst 
his  claims  to  saintship  ;  but  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  Lojrola's  canonisation 
was  in  agitation,  he  retracted  this  acknowledgment  and  mentioned  a  variety  of 
miracles  which  he  said  had  been  wrought  by  turn.  The  insincerity  and  fraud  of 
this  statement  arc  severely  exposed  by  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  art.  Lt^yoUi^  note 
(Jf.)  The  earliest  life  of  Xavier  was  not  published  until  about  forttf  years  after  his 
death  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  of  tne  numerous  miracles  wluch  are  ascribed 
to  him,  the  scene  of  action  is  laid  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  country  where  they 
were  first  reported  ;  being  sypposfd  to  have  been  performed  in  China  and  Jf4>an, 
but  reported  and  beheved  only  in  Europe,  where  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
proposed  (being  unavoidably  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  examining  them  and 
ascertaining  the  truth)  were  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  whose  private  in- 
terests were  connected  with  the  propagation  of  an  imposture.  On  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Loyola  and  Xavier.  see  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  64 — 76.  In  tho 
Christian  Observer  for  IS17  (vol.  xvi.  p.  7rt3— 790.)  there  are  some  excellent 
strictures  on  a  popish  miracle,  protended  to  have  been  wrought  on  one  Winifred 
White  at  St.  Winifreds  Well.  And  in  the  BriUsh  Cntic  forld23  (vol.  six.  N.  S. 
pp.  4t^— 57.)  the  reader  will  find  some  acute  remarks  on  a  pretended  miracle,  said 
to  have  been  wrought  on  an  English  nun,  near  Chelmsford  in  JSmcjt,  by  Princo 
j|lHH|iv  Hohonlohe  residing  at  Bamberg,  in  Germany. 
y^^^ri|gfat*s  Truth  of  tha  Ooq»el  History,  pp.  361—373. 
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1.  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  heard  a  story  told  at  Proconnesus, 
that  Aristeas  died  there,  but  tliat  his  body  could  not  be  found  for  se- 
ven years ;  that,  afterwards,  he  appeared  and  made  verses,  and  then 

^  disappeared ;  and  tliat  three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this,  be 
was  seen  at  Metapontum,  where  he  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo  and  a 
statue  for  himself  close  by  it,  telling  them  that  he  had  once  been  tbe 
crow  which  accompanied  Apollo  into  Italy ;  after  which  he  vanished 
again.  The  pretended  resurrection  of  diis  man  was  compared  by 
Celsus  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ :  but  how  absurd  is  it  to  compare  a 
story,  which  has  every  mark  of  fiction,  with  the  accounts  of  Christ's 
resurrection !  For,  in  the  first  place,  Herodotus,  who  first  mentions 
it,  did  not  write  till  four  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it ;  secondty, 
he  gives  it  only  on  hearsay ;  and  lasdy,  it  is  an  idle  tale,  to  which  no 
man  of  sense  can  give  the  least  credit ;  it  being  impossible  that  any 
Metapontine  then  living,  could  know  a  man  who  had  been  dead  near^ 
ly  four  centuries  before.* 

2.  Occurrences  equally  extravagant  as  these  are  related  of  Pytha- 
goras, as  that  he  foretold  to  some  fishermen  the  exact  number  of  fish 
which  they  had  caught,  and  having  paid  them  for  them,  commanded 
the  men  to  return  them  alive  to  the  sea  ^  that  he  detained  the  savage 
Daunian  bear,  and  having  fed  it  with  maize  and  acorns,  compelled  it 
by  an  oath  no  longer  to  touch  any  living  thing ;  that  by  whispering  in 
the  ear  of  an  ox  which  was  eating  green  beans  at  Tarentum,  he  not 
only  caused  the  beast  to  refrain  from  them,  but  that  the  latter  never 
after  tasted  them  ^  and  that  he  showed  to  the  Scythian  Philosopher, 
Abaris,  his  golden  thigh,  telling  him  he  had  come  down  fix)m  heaven, 
and  assumed  a  human  form,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  and  bene- 
fiting the  condition  of  mankind.^  Similar  extraordinary  things  are 
related  of  Pythagoras  by  his  biographer  Porphyry ;  who,  as  well  as 
lamblichus,  affirms  tliat  he  communicated  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles to  others.  On  these  assertions  we  remark,  1.  That  Porphyry 
and  lamblichus  (who  compiled  their  lives  of  the  philosopher  only 
something  more  than  ei^ht  hundred  years  after  his  deatli)  wrote  at 
a  time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel  were  known  throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  and  were  every  where  appealed  to  as  the  proofs  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;  —  2.  That  those  authors  themselves  wrote  in 
the  controversy  between  the  (Jentiles  and  Christians ;  —  3.  That 
tlieir  principal  design  in  publishing  their  memoirs  of  Pythagoras  was 
to  discredit  the  Christian  miracles,  by  placing  miracles,  equal  or 
greater,  as  tliey  imagined,  in  opposition  to  them.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, excite  astonishment  if,  while  they  had  tliis  end  in  view,  they 
made  the  competition  as  close  as  tliey  could,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  the  preference  to  their  hero.  —  4.  Lastly,  tlie  power  of  working 
miracles,  pretended  to  be  imparted  by  Pythagoras,  consisted  only  b 
the  secrets  of  magic  and  incantation. 

1  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  c.  14, 15.   vol.  i.  pp.  254, 255.  edit.  Ozon.    Bp.  Len^}  at  the 
Boylo  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  138.  folio  edit. 
9  lamblichus's  Life  of  Pythagorai,  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  chap.  viii.  p.  23. 
3  Ibid.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  40,  41.  4  Ibid.  chap.  six.  pp.  67,  68. 
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3.  In  order  to  sliow  how  easy  it  is  for  cunning  and  impudence  to 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  barbariims,  Mr.  Hiune  introduces  the  story 
of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter  of  iCsculapius  and  a  fortune- 
teller, and  compares  this  juggler  to  tlie  aposde  Paul.  Alexander, 
ho\ve\er,  first  practised  his  im|X)sitions,  not  among  llie  pliilosophers 
of  Alliens,  but  among  tlie  rude  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians ;  while 
Paul  preached  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  and  at  Atliens,  before  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans,  and  even  before  the  Areopagus,  tlie  most  venerable 
judicature  in  Greece.  Furtlier,  Alexander  founded  his  impositions 
on  the  establislied  superstitions ;  while  tlie  apostle,  by  propagating  a 
new  religion,  encountered  the  prejudices  and  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  heatliens.  Alexander  enriched  himself,  while  the  a|)Ostle  (it  is 
well  known)  laboured  with  liis  hands  for  his  own  sup}X)rt.  Lastly, 
Paul  wrote  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ  crucified^  before  the  en- 
emies of  the  Gospel,  yeiy  many  of  whom  were  men  of  learning  ;  wliile 
tlie  l*ontian  juggler  exhibited  liis  wonders  only  before  those  who  were 
tliorough  believers  in  die  popular  system  :  and  his  nocturnal  myste- 
ries were  always  introduced  with  an  avaunt  to  Atlicists,  Christians, 
and  Epicureans ;  none  of  whom  could  have  been  present  at  tlieni 
widiout  exposing  tliemselves  to  certain  danger.^ 

4.  But  the  princi|>al  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his  copy- 
ists, and  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in  all  profane  history, 
is  that  of  die  miracle  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  emperor 
Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  curing  a  blind  man  by  means 
of  his  spitde,  and  a  man  w1k>  was  lame  in  liis  hand  by  the  touch  of 
his  foot.  The  transaction  is  dius  related  by  Tacitus :  —  '^  One  of  tlie 
i*onimon  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes,  by 
the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  superstitious  nation 
worship  above  all  otlier  gods,  prostrated  himself  beiore  the  emperor, 
eamesdy  imptoring  from  him  a  remedy  for  his  blindness,  and  entreat- 
ing, diat  he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  his  spittle  his  cheeks  and  the 
balU  of  his  eyes.  Anodier,  diseased  in  his  hand,  requested,  by  the 
admonition  of  the  same  god,  that  he  might  be  touched  by  the  foot  of 
the  omjieror.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and  despised  their  applica- 
tion; afterwards,  when  tliey  continued  to  urge  their  petitions,  he 
somotimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of  vanity  ;  at  other  times, 
by  the  earnest  supplication  of  die  patients,  and  the  persuasion  of  his 
flatterers,  to  be  induced  to  hope  for  success.  At  lengdi  he  command- 
cil  an  inquir}*  to  be  made  by  the  physicians,  whether  such  a  blindness 
and  debility  were  \*inciblc  by  human  aid.  The  report  of  die  physi- 
cians contained  various  points ;  that  in  the  one,  die  power  of  vision  was 
not  dosimyed,  but  would  return,  if  the  obstacles  were  removed  ;  that 
in  tht*  oiluM*.  the  diseased  joints  might  be  restored,  if  a  healing  power 
were  npj^lied ;  that  it  was  perhaps  agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  tliis  ; 
that  ilir  emjkMor  was  elected  by  dirine  assistance ;  lasdy,  diat  the 
cnnlit  of  the  success  woidd  be  die  emperor's,  die  ridicule  of  the  dis- 
ap|H)intment  would  fall  upon  die  patients.     Vespasian,  believing  that 

t  CampbcU  on  the  Miraclos,  part  ii.  sect.  4.  pp.  153—161. 
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;.^  every  tiling  was  in  the  power  of  his  fortune,  and  tliat  nothing  was  any 

*  longer  incredible,  whilst  the  multitude  which  stood  by,  eagerly  ex- 

pected the  event,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  joy,  executed  what 
he  was  desired  to  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use, 
and  light  returned  to  the  blind  man.  They,  who  were  present,  relate 
both  these  cures,  even  at  tliis  tune,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gain- 
ed by  lying." 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  miracles 
related  by  him  ai*e  entitled  to  credibility,  will  easily  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :  —  1 .  Supposing  the  fact  of  this  application 
to  Vespasian  to  have  really  taken  place  as  Tacitus  relates,  the  design 
of  them  was  both  political  and  interested :  it  was  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  Vespasian,  then  recently  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
imperial  Rome  by  the  great  men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the  be- 
lief that  his  elevation  was  approved  by  the  gods.  Not  so  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  and  the  aiK)stles,  which  alike  exposed  their  property 
and  their  persons  to  ruin.  2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular  in- 
spection and  personal  examination  of  die  men  ;  but,  twenty-seven  years 
afterwards,  wrote  from  hearsay  at  Rome,  an  account  of  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria  m  Eg\pt :  on  the  contrary,  the 
narratives  of  the  Christian  miracles  were  published  in  the  very  coun- 
tries and  almost  immediately  after  the  time  when  the  miracles  had  ac- 
tually been  wrought,  and  when  many  persons  were  living  who  had 
witnessed  them.  3.  Though  Tacitus  mentions  the  miracles  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  them,  or  even  believed  that  they 
were  performed  ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  insinuates  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve them  to  be  real.  4.  Tlie  diseases  were  not  absolutely  incura- 
ble :  this  is  manifest  from  the  declarations  of  the  physicians,  who  told 
Vespasian  that  the  sight  of  the  blind  man  was  not  extinct^  and  that  the 
lame  man's  joints  might  recover  their  strength  ;  and  between  whom, 
the  emperor,  and  the  patients,  die  whole  seems  to  have  been  con- 
certed. But  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  were  performed  on  dis- 
eases and  other  cases  which  no  human  skill  could  relieve.  5.  Lasdy, 
consider  the  witnesses.  —  The  miracles  of  Vespasian  were  not  (like 
the  Christian  miracles)  performed  in  the  presence  of  acute  and  inve- 
terate adversaries,  who  scrutinised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
yielded  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  their  reality :  but  the  wit- 
nesses of  them  were  the  followers  and  flatterers  of  Vespasian,  and  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  Alexandrians,  who  were  wholly  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  to  his  interest.^ 

5.  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall  notice  is 
that  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was 
born  about  tlie  time  of  the  Chrisdan  xra ;  but  whose  life  was  not 
written  till  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  by  Philostratus,  who 
received  his  information  partly  from  report  and  pardy  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Damis,  the  companion  of  ApoUonius.     In  this  work,  be- 


1  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  4.  c.  81.  The  same  is  also  related  by  Suetonius  in  Vespa- 
sian.  c,  "S  who  savs  the  man  was  lame  fn  his  hffs.  —  not  m  his  hand  as  Tacitu* 
savs. 
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sides  a  number  of  monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  silly  wonders,  Philos- 
Iratus  has  related  many  things  which  resemble  tiie  miracles  of  Jesus, 
as  that  ApoUonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  daemons,  gave  sight  to 
the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  numerous  remarkable  events. 
The  book  of  Philostratus  was  compiled  at  the  request  of  die  empress 
Julia  Domna,  who  hated  the  Cliristians :  the  remarks,  therefore, 
which  have  already  been  made  on  die  biographers  of  Pytliagoras  may 
be  applied  to  him.^  To  wliich  we  may  add,  that  ApoUonius  was  ri- 
diculed as  an  inipostor  by  the  headien  philosopher  Lucian,  who  wrote 
twenty  years  before  Philostratus,  and  that  no  use  was  made  of  his 
pretended  miracles  for  the  disparagement  of  Christianity  undl  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourdi  century  :  when  Hieroclcs,  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  principal  instigator  of  the  persecution 
under  Dioclesian,  conceived  the  design  of  showing  the  futility  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by  opposing  to  diem 
other  performances  equally  beyond  tlie  reach  of  human  powers,  and, 
as  he  wisiied  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well  auUienticated.  Hierocles, 
however,  did  not  attempt  either  to  call  in  question  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  to  deny  tliat  miracles  were 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ :  and  his  work,  which  was  founded  on  tlie 
narrative  of  Philostratus,  was  formally  answered  at  die  time  by  £u- 
sebius,  in  a  tract  diat  is  still  extant. 

6.  Tlie  next  instance  produced  by  Mr.  Hume  is  the  miracle,  pre- 
tended to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and  mentioned  by  die  car- 
dinal De  Retz.  His  words,  literally  translated,  are :  "  In  diat  church 
tliey  showed  me  a  man,  whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  hunps,  of 
which  diey  have  a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that  he  had  been 
seen  seven  years  at  the  gate  with  one  leg  only.  1  saw  him  dierc  with 
two."'  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  Uiat  die  cardinal  did  not  at- 
tach any  credit  to  die  story :  he  did  not  examine  die  man  himself  con- 
cerning the  fact.  This  miracle  indeed  was  vouched  by  all  die  canons 
of  the  church,  and  the  whole  company  in  town  were  appealed  to  for 
a  confirmaUon  of  it,  whom  the  cardinal  found,  by  dieir  zealous  devo- 
tion, to  be  diorough  believers  of  the  miracle.  But  though  those  eccle- 
siastics appealed  to  the  company  in  die  town,  it  is  clear  from  De 
Retz's  own  account  diat  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a  single  question  on 
the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  story,  managed  by 
the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would  obtain  credit  by  the 

Snorant  populace ;  especially  in  a  country  where  die  inqiusition  was 
en  in  full  power,  —  wliere  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple and  die  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  were  all  combined  to 
support  die  credit  of  such  miracles,  —  and  where  it  would  not  only 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  diem, 
but  even  the  expressing  of  die  least  doubt  concerning  Uiem  might  have 
expo£;ed  the  inquirer  to  the  most  terrible  of  all  evils  and  sufierings.' 

1  Crmpbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  161 — IGLK    Bp.  Doufflas'a  Critarion,  pp. 
PaUiv'n  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  fel— 355. 
S  Memoirs  du  Cardinal  do  Retz.    Livre  iv.  Tan  1654. 
9  Ctoipbeli  on  the  Miracles,  p.  170^1dl. 
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7.  T]ie  last  example  of  pretended  inlrades  to  be  adduced  is,  those 
reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tombof  t]ie  Abbe  de  Paris,  aod 
in  wliich  botli  Mr.  Hume  and  his  copyists  in  later  times  have  exulted, 
as  if  they  were  alone  sulHcient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  miraculous 
Iftcts  recorded  in  the  New  Tesfmieiit.  The  circumstaiu:e8  of  these 
pretended  miracles  are  these  : 

While  controversies  ran  high  in  France  between  Ihe  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists,'  about  tlie  middle  of  tlie  eiglileenth  century,  the  Abbu 
de  Paris,  lui  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist,  gave  tlie  whole  of  his  in- 
come to  tlie  poor ;  and,  clotliing  himself  in  rags,  lay  on  ilie  ground, 
fed  on  black  bread,  water  and  herbs,  and  employed  watcbings  and 
jieiiances  to  macerate  liis  body.  On  his  deatli,  in  May  1737,  his 
party  canonised  him,  and  pretended  tliat  miracles  were  wrought  at 
liis  tomb ;  whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  grimaces  and  con- 
vulsions in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  tliat  Che  government 
of  France  was  at  lengtli  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  tliis  delusion  by  or- 
deruig  the  churchyard,  in  which  he  was  Interred,  to  be  walled  up  in 
Januar)'  1732.  Accounts  of  tlic  cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
the  Abbe's  tomb,  were  collected  and  piibttsbed  by  M.  de  Alontgeron, 
a  counsellor  of  tlie  parliament  at  Pnris,  in  llirce  quarto  volumes ; 
which  were  critically  exammed,  and  tlie  delusions  were  expo.«ed,  as 
soon  as  ihey  appeared.  On  these  pretended  miracles  (wliich  were 
paralleled  with  those  of  Jesus  Clnist !)  we  may  remark,  1.  That  they 
were  extolled  as  real,  before  they  were  subjected  to  examination  ; 
and  that,  when  iavestigaled  at  first,  tliey  were  tried  before  persons 
who  were  predisposed  to  ikvour  the  Jansenists  or  appellants :  —  3. 
Moiitgeron,  who  collected  the  cures  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb, 
produced  vouchers  for  only  eight  or  nine  ;  while  some  continued  there 
for  days  and  even  months,  without  receiving  any  benefit :  —  3.  The 
number,  rei>ortcd  to  be  cured,  was  but  smaU ;  nor  is  tliere  any  proof 
that  diis  small  number  was  cured  by  the  saint's  intercession.  Tlie 
imposture  of  those  pretended  miracles  was  detected  by  die  archbi- 
shop of  Paris  in  one  single  instance  ;  and  die  archbishop  of  Sens  and 
odiers  in  more  than  twenty  instances,  discovered  the  artifice  by  wliich 
it  was  supported  :  —  4.  The  patients  were  sp  affected  by  their  devo- 
tion, the  place,  and  tlie  sympathy  of  the  multitude,  that  many  were 
thrown  into  conv*ulsions,  which  in  certain  circumstances  migiit  pro- 
duce a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned  by  obstruction  :  —  5.  All  who 
implored  the  aid  of  the  Abbe  were  not  cured  :  while  Christ  and  the 
apostles  never  failed  in  any  case,  and  were  never  convicted  of  impos- 
ture ill  a  single  instance  :  and  it  wa^  objected  at  the  time,  and  never 
refuted  by  his  friends,  that  tlie  prostrations  ai  liis  tomb  produced  more 
diseases  dian  they  cured  -•  —  fi.  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought  in  a 
grave  and  decent,  in  a  great  but  simple  manner,  becommg  one  sent 
of  God,  witliout  any  absurd  or  ridiculous  ceremonies,  or  superstitious 
observances.    BwLtJM  miracles  of  die  Abbe  de  Paris  were  attended 
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with  circumstances  tliat  had  all  the  marks  of  superstition,  and  wliich 
seemed  designed  and  fitted  to  strike  tlie  imagination.  Tlie  earth  of 
his  tomb  was  often  employed,  or  the  water  from  the  well  of  his  house 
Aine  days'  devotion  was  constantly  used,  and  frequently  repeated 
again  and  again  by  the  same  persons :  —  7.  All  tlie  cures  recorded 
by  Montgeron  as  duly  attested,,  were  partial  and  gradual,  and  were 
such  as  might  have  been  effected  by  natural  means.  JVot  one  of 
them  was  instantaneous.  The  persons  at  the  Abbe's  tomb  never  at- 
tempted to  raise  die  dead,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  tliat  either  the 
blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually  cured  tliere.  The  notar}',  wlio  re- 
ceived affidavits  relative  to  those  miracles,  was  not  obliged  to  know 
the  names  of  the  persons  M'ho  made  tliem,  nor  whetlier  diey  gave  in 
their  own  or  only  fictitious  names :  —  8.  The  cures  WTOught  at  the 
tomb  were  not  independent  of  second  causes ;  most  of  die  devotees 
had  been  using  medicines  before,  and  continued  to  use  them  during 
their  applications  to  die  supposed  saint;  or  dieir  distempers  had 
abated  before  they  determined  to  solicit  his.  help :  — 9.  Some  of  the 
cures  attested  were  incomplete,  and  die  relief  granted  in  others  was 
only  temporary :  but  the  cures  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  aposdes 
were  complete  nnd  permanent : —  10.  Lastly,  the  design  of  die  mira- 
cles ascribed  to  die  Abbe  de  Paris  was  ncidier  iin^rtant  nor  was  it 
wordiy  of  God.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  his  aposdes,  as  we 
have  aheady  seen,  were  intended  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the 
most  excellent  religion  :  those  reported  of  the  Abbe,  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  party.  The  former  answered  die  end  for  which  they 
were  designed :  the  latter  raised  a  prejudice  against  Jansenism,  and 
divided  its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were  provoked  at  the  frauds 
of  their  party,  and  biuerly  reproached  and  accused  each  other.  The 
moment  die  civil  power  uiterfered  to  put  an  end  to  die  impostures, 
they  ceased  :  but  aU  the  powers  on  earth,  bodi  civil  and  sacerdotal, 
could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  ChrisUanity,  or  put  a  stop  to  the  won- 
derfid  works  wrought  in  confirmadon  of  it.  To  conclude,  widi  re- 
gard to  die  attestations  given  to  Clirisdanity,  all  was  wise,  consistent, 
wordiy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed :  but 
the  odier  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme,  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  widi  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  the 
divine  proceedings.  The  miracles  of  Clirist  dierefore  are  indisputa- 
bly true  ;  but  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  are  totally  desti- 
tute of  reality,  aiid  are  utterly  unworthy  of  belief.^ 

1  CampbcU  on  Miracles,  pp.  181 — ^203.  Vernet,  Traits  de  la  Verity  de  la  Relig. 
Chret.  torn.  vi.  pp.  63 — 135.  Lclaini's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writera,  vol.  i.  pp. 
319-.335.  4th  edit.  Bp.  Donglase  Criterion,  pp.  1'<>2->233 ;  in  pp.  233— S36.  bo 
has  some  observations  on  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  French  prophets. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON     PROPHECY. 


I.  Prophecy  defined.  —  The  highest  evidence  that  can  he  given  of  rft- 
vine  revelation.  — 11.  Difference  between  the  pretended  predictions 
of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the proptiecics  contained  in  the  Scriptures* 

—  III.  On  the  use  and  intent  of  Prophecy,  — IV.  On  the  Chain 
of  Prophecy.  —  Classification  of  the  Scripture  prophecies.  —  Class 
I.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  particular.  —  1 . 
Abraham.  —  2.  Ishmael.  —  3.  Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Ca- 
naan. —  4.  Predictions  of  Moses  relative  to  the  sufferings,  capti- 
vities, and  present  state  of  the  Jews.  —  6.  Birth  of  Josiah  foretold^ 
and  his  destruction  of  idolatry.  —  6.  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the  utter 
subversion  of  idolatry  among  the  Jews.  —  7.  Jeremiah^s  prediction 
of  ZedekiaVs  captivity  and  death.  —  8.  EzekiePs  prediction  of  the 
calamities  of  the  Jews,  inflicted  by  the  Chaldaans.  —  9.  DaniePs 
prediction  of  the  profanation  of  the  temple  byAntiochus  Epiphanes^ 
fyc.  — 10.  Hosea^s  prediction  of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews.  — 
Class  II.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  nations  or  empires  that  v^ere 
neighbouring  to  the  Jews.  —  1.  Tyre. — 2.  Egypt.  —  3.  Ethio- 
pia. —  4.  jyineveh.  —  5.  Babylon.  —  6.  The  four  great  monar- 
chies. —  Class  III.  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah  ; 
their  number,  variety,  and  minute  circumstantiality.  —  1.  That  the 
Messiah  urns  to  come,  —  2.  The  time.  —  3.  The  place  of  his  com- 
ing.—  4.  His  birth  and  manner  of  life  and  doctrine.  —  5.  His 
sufferings  and  death.  —  6.  His  resurrection  and  ascension.  —  ?• 
The  abolition  of  the  Jewish  covenant  by  that  of  the  Gospel. —  The 
certainty  with  which  these  prophecies  can  only  be  applied  to  Christ* 

—  Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Chrtst  and  his  Apos- 
tles. —  1 .  Prophecies  of  Christ  concerning  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  temple,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  — Refutation  of  ob- 
jections drawn  from  its  rejection  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  from 

the  existence  and  prevalence  of  Mohammedism.  —  2.  Prophecies 
of  the  apostles  concerning  the  corruptions  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  spread  of  infidelity.  — V.  Refutation  of 
objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity  of  prophecy.  —  Concluding 
observations  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  prophecy. 

I.  X  HE  various  criteria  and  considerations  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  section,  will  enable  the  impartial  inquirer  to  distin- 
guish between  true  and  false  miracles.  We  add  tliat  it  is  equally 
easy  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophecies  ;  for  prophecy 
is  a  miracle  cf  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or  description,  or  representa- 
tion of  something  future,  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  dis- 
cern or  to  calculate,  and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
supernatural  communion  ufith  the  Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  re- 
velation from  God. 
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The  knowledge  of  future  events  is  that  object,  which  man,  with 
the  greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability  to  attain.  By  tracing  cause 
and  effect  in  their  usual  operations,  by  observing  human  characters, 
and  by  marking  present  tendencies,  he  may  form  some  plausible  con- 
jectures about  the  future  :  and  an  experienced  politician,  wlio  is  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  tlie  circumstances,  interests,  and  tempers  both 
of  his  own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  will  fre- 
quendy  anticipate  events  with  a  sagacity  and  success,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  direct  prescience,  and  excites  the  astonisliment 
of  less  penetrating  minds.  Still,  however,  he  is  limited  to  a  kind  of 
contact  with  present  circumstances.  That  which  he  foresees  must 
have  some  connection  with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  de- 
pendence on  it :  otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  liis  conjectures 
idle  and  delusive  ;  and  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  how  often  is 
his  penetration  baffled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived  !  The  slightest  in- 
trusion of  uncommon  circumstances,  tlie  smallest  possible  deviation 
from  rules,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  rendered  exact,  destroys 
the  visionary  chain  wliich  he  has  constructed,  and  exposes  his  igno- 
rance to  himself  and  others.  Tlie  prescience  of  tlie  most  experi- 
enced politician,  in  short,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  ex- 
perienced general  or  a  skilful  chess  player.  Judging  how  he  himself, 
were  he  in  his  adversary's  place,  would  act  in  consequence  of  one 
of  his  own  movements,  he  builds  upon  his  adversary's  acting  in  the 
same  manner,  when  placed  m  die  same  circumstances ;  and  thence, 
on  tlie  presumption  of  his  thus  acting,  he  provides  against  what  he 
foresees  must  be  the  result  of  it ;  anticipating  in  this  manner  the  final 
winding  up  of  the  afiair,  even  when  he  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  termination.  Prescience,  then,  of  die  present  description, 
will  extend  just  so  far  as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  built.  But 
the  deducing  of  elSects  from  a  combination  of  causes  can  never  be 
carried  forward  to  any  very  remote  perkxl :  because  new  causes, 
which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will  perpetually  spring  up ; 
and  consequendy,  as  tliose  new  causes  are  as  yet  unknown,  no  human 
sagacir|r  can  deduce  events  from  such  causes. 

To  foresee  and  foretel  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which  the  tes- 
timony remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  niuacle,  because  to  foresee  and  fore- 
tel future  events,  to  which  no  change  of  circumstances  leads,  no  train 
of  probabilities  points,  is  as  much  beyond  the  ability  of  human  agents, 
as  to  cure  diseases  with  a  word,  or  even  to  raise  tlie  dead,  which  may 
properly  be  termed  miracles  of  power.  That  actions  of  tlie  latter 
kind  were  ever  performed,  can  be  proved,  at  a  distant  period,  only 
by  witnesses,  against  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  or  causes 
for  doubt  advanced :  but  the  man,  who  reads  a  prophecy  and  per- 
ceives the  corresponding  event,  is  himself  the  witness  of  tlie  miracle ; 
be  sees  that  thus  it  is,  and  that  tlius  by  human  means  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been.  A  prophecy  yet  unfulfilled  is  a  miracle  at  pre- 
sent incomplete ;  and  these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the 
see^of  future  conviction,  ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit, 
~  the  corresponding  facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of 
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tlie  world.  So  admirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  contrived 
by  the  wisdom  of  God,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  lapse  of  ages  might 
stem  to  weaken  the  argument  derived  from  miracles  long  since  per* 
formed,  that  very  lapse  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  completion  of  prophecy. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, that  is,  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascrib- 
ed, and  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  profess  to  have  been  written, 
(and  these  points  have  already  been  proved  to  demonstration,)  the 
ver^  numerous  predictions  which  they  contain  must  necessarily  be 
divme.  For  they  are  a  regular  chain,  extending  aknost  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  time  :  and  many  of  them  relate  to  events  so  distant, 
so  contingent,  and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  human  fixresight 
could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates  and  circumstances 
that  require  the  most  exact  accx>mplishment,  and  some  are  fulfilling 
to  the  present  time,  and  before  our  eyes :  so  that,  though  this  kind  of 
evidence  might  be  rendered  doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is  daily  ac* 
cumulating  and  gathering  strength  as  it  accumulates. 

U.  When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  of  which  it 
to  satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity,  or  abet  the  designs  of  some  ambitknu 
leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm.  Thb  was  evidently 
the  character  of  the  antient  oracles.  However  directed,  whether  by 
evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they  certainly  spoke  as  they  were  paid  or  in- 
timidated :  and  the  long  continued  history  of  antient  times  has  com- 
pletely informed  us  of  the  practices  by  which  the  priests  of  the  falsa 
gods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for  them- 
selves, by  foretelling  things  to  come.  "  But  how  did  they  conduct 
this  difficult  traffic  ?  Did  they  make  it  hazardous  as  well  as  difficult, 
by  pledging  their  lives  on  the  truth  of  their  predictions.^  Far  other- 
wise :  — They  had  very  different  arts  and  plans,  much  more  compa- 
tible with  the  consciousness  of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the 
first  place,  unless  a  direct  appeal  to  their  in^iration  was  made  by  direct 
inquiry,  they  usually  observed  a  prudent  silence.  They  uttered  no 
spontaneous  prophecies.  In  saying  nothing,  they  exposed  themselves 
to  no  detection ;  and  when  they  were  obliged  to  speak  it  was  always 
with  sufficient  precaution.  Obstacles  were  first  thrown  in  the  way  of 
inquiry.  By  magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered 
extremely  expensive.  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage  :  it 
lessened  the  number  of  inquirers,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  abun- 
dant advantage  to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices  were  preceded,  at- 
tended, and  followed  by  many  prescribed  ceremonies  ;*  the  omission 
or  mismanagement  of  any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the 
whole  proceeding.  The  gods  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  humour  to  be 
consulted.  Omens  were  to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which, 
if  unfavourable  in  any  particular,  either  precluded  the  inquiry  for  the 
present,  or  required  further  lustrations,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  to 
purify  die  person  who  consulted,  and  render  him  fit  to  receive  an 

1  Van  Dale..  De  Orani1is,ton}.  i.  p.  3. 
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answer  from  the  gods,  or  to  bring  their  wayward  deities  to  a  temper 
suitable  to  the  inquiry."^  When  indeed  answers  were  given,  the 
heathen  oracles  had  no  determinate  scheme,  and  related  to  detached, 
unconnected  events ;  while  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one 
great  scheme,  and  point  to  one  person,  whose  family,  country,  cha- 
racter, and  circumstances,  tliey  announce,  long  before  he  was  born. 
The  heathen  oracles  spoke  what  rulers  dictated,  or  what  tended  to 
advance  the  interest  of  the  priests  :  precepts  of  morality,  and  rules  of 
just  conduct,  were  seldom  —  if  ever  —  delivered  from  tlie  cave,  or 
from  the  consecrated  tripos.  The  purest  sentiments  prevalent  among 
the  pagans,  were  either  delivered  by  the  philosopher,  (who  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  them,)  or  adorned  the  pages  of  the  poet :  while 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  reproved  kings,  en- 
forced the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions,  and  suffered 
rather  than  gained  by  tlie  predictions  which  they  uttered.*  They 
did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  tlie  wishes  or  natural  propensi- 
ties of  their  countr}7nen  ;  but  opposed  their  prejudices,  by  predicting 
the  impending  calamities,  the  humble  state  of  the  Messiah,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  tlie  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Their  prophecies 
tended  to  one  end ;  and  tlie  total  cessation  of  them,  when  that  end 

1  Dr.  Nares's  Connected  View  of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Christian  Chorcfa, 
p.  14. 

3  <(  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Heathen  world,  if,  upon  the  subject  of  morality, 
their  oracles  had  been  invariably  silent.  The  few  sentiments,  which  they  did  de- 
liver, were  not  always  grounded  unon  the  severe  principles  of  reason  and  truth  : 
they  varied  with  the  fluctuation  of  human  opinions,  and  were  even  accommodated 
to  tne  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  vices  of  their  votaries.  Nay,  they  frequently 
even  commanded  the  grossest  violations  of  morality  and  decorum,  and  veiled,  under 
the  prostituted  name  of  religion,  the  most  flagitious  and  horrible  aborainationii, 
which  have  ever  been  permitted  to  pollute  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 

**  The  Prophets  of  tlie  true  God  were  inspired  by  the  purest  principles.  They 
tctively  and  invariably  exerted  themselves  m  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  system  of 
morality,  which  they  sanctioned,  was  pure,  severe,  and  founded  upon  determinate 
and  acknowledffed  principles.  They  tempered  its  severity,  however,  with  the  love 
of  mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  benevolence.  With  all  the  warmth  of  zeal, 
and  energy  of  eloqjuence,  they  recommended  the  cause  of  the  stranger,  the  widow, 
and  the  orphan.  Neither  the  pomp  of  station  nor  the  tjrranny  of  power  could 
akield  the  oflender  from  their  manly  and  indignant  rebukes :  and  exhibiting  a 
boldness,  which,  perhaps,  is  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  and 
which  could  only  be  inspired  by  the  confidence  of  truth  and  the  certainty  of  Divine 
assistance,  they  even  chastised  a  poweriii]  monarch  for  the  unlawful  indulgence 
of  his  passions :  and  openly  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  High  Beiiuf,  by  whom 
they  were  inspired,  against  a  formidable  tyrant,  who  had  murdered  for  the  sake 
of  plunder  the  poor  possessor  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  piety,  which  they 
recjuired,  was  not  the  cold  and  inefiicient  duty  of  an  external  ritual ;  it  was  the  re- 
ligion  of  the  heart,  the  control  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  an  inward 
and  ever-active  persuasion  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  an  all-judging  God. 
It  earnestly  excited  gratitude  for  his  favours,  supplication  for  his  forgiveness,  and 
reliance  on  his  protection.  These  moral  and  religious  duties  were  not  varied  with 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  nor  made  to  bend  to  temporal  occurrences,  to  the  will 
of  a  favoured  monarch,  or  the  caprices  of  contending  parties.  They  were  inde- 
pendent of  human  events,  regular  as  the  order  of  nature,  and  eternal  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  inspiration.  Their  influence  was  tha  most  extensive  which  the  imagination 
can  conceive.  They  were  not  calculated  to  aggrondido  a  favourite  state,  not  ap- 
propriated to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  climate  ;  but  they  were  equally  useful 
to  all  countries,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  human  race.'*  Richards's  Bampton 
Lectures,  fi»r  IbOO,  pp  t>41~*214. 
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was  answered,  proves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplishment  to 
chance  or  to  imposture. 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers  given 
by  the  heathen  oracles  were  frequendy  delusive,  and  capable  of  quit« 
contrary  interpretations  :  and  the  most  celebrated  of  them  concealed 
their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous  terms,  that  they  required  another 
oracle  to  explain  them.  Of  this  ambiguity  several  authentic  instances 
are  recorded.  Thus,  when  Croesus  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
relative  to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told  that  he 
would  destroy  a  great  empire.^  This  he  naturally  interpreted  of  his 
overcoming  the  Persians,  thoudi  the  oracle  was  so  framed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  opposite  meaning.  Croesus  made  war  against  the  Persians, 
and  was  ruined ;  and  the  oracle  continued  to  maintain  its  credit. 
The  answer  given  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  many  ages  after,  was 
of  yet  more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in  terms  so  am- 
biguous, that  it  might  either  be  interpreted  thus: — I  say  that  thou 
son  ofJEacus  canst  conquer  the  Romans.  Thou  shalt  gOy  thou  shhlt 
return^  never  shalt  thou  pmish  in  war  ;^  or  thus,  /  say  that  the  Ro- 
mans  can  conquer  thee^  son  of  ^acus.  Thou  shalt  go,  thou  shalt 
never  return^  thou  shalt  perish  in  war.  Pyrrhus  understood  tlie  ora- 
cle in  the  former  sense ;  he  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  vnth  the 
Romans,  and  was  overcome :  yet,  still  the  juggling  oracle  saved  its 
credit.  Anothev  remarkable  instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  pre- 
tended prophets  occurs  m  1  Kings  xxii.  7.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  having  united  their  forces  against  the 
Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  the  latter  monarch 
gathered  the  false  prophets  together^  about  four  hundred  men^  and 
said  unto  thenty  Shall  Igo  against  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall 
I  forbear  ?  And  theu  saidy  Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  {itl 
into  the  hands  of  the  Icin^.  It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  the  word  [itj 
is  not  in  tlie  original,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  pseudo-prophets  is  so 
artfully  constructed,  that  it  might  be  interpreted  either  /or  or  against 
the  expedition  :  as  thus,  —  the  Lord  wUt deliver  (it)  Ramoth-Gilead 
in  the  king^s  (Ahab's)  hand  ;  or,  the  Lord  vnU  deliver  (Israel)  tn^o 
the  king's  handy  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria.  Rely- 
ing upon  this  ambiguous  oracle,  the  monarchs  of  Judaii  and  Israel 
engaged  the  Svrians  and  were  utterly  discomfited. 

Whenever  the  oracles  failed,  the  priests,  who  officiated  at  them, 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preser\'ing  their  credit.  If 
the  event  happened  not  to  correspond  witn  the  prophecy,  it  was  dis- 
covered, when  too  late,  that  some  indispensable  ceremony  or  observ- 
ance had  been  omitted ;  that  the  gods  were  averse  to  the  inquirer ; 
or  that  he  had  not  been  in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.    If  an 

1  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  Though  the  identical  words  of  the  oracle  have  been 
lost  from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  they  have  been  preserved  fay  various  writers, 
and  particularly  by  Suidas  (Lexicon,  voce  Kfoivott  torn.  iii.  p.  3o2.  edit.  Kuster.) 
according  to  whom  they  ran  thus,  Kpocovc  'AXw  6ta$as  fityaXfiv  ap)(tiv  KaraXwtt. 

2  The  oracle  in  question  has  been  thus  translated  : 

Aio  te  ^acida  Romanos  vinoere  posse. 
Ibis  redibis  nunquara  in  hello  peribis. 
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wU  event  took  place,  when  a  good  one  had  been  promised,  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  inquirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  more 
fiivourable  than  the  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  intercessbn  of 
the  priests,  to  the  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  to  the  rites  they  had 
performed  for  propitiating  the  offended  powers.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  and  c^er  precautions,  the  heathen  priests  succeeded  very 
imperfectly  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  tlie  oracles.  The  wiser  and 
more  sagacious  heathens,  especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter 
contempt.^  They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets ;  and  the  pre* 
tendedly  inspired  priestess  was,  in  several  instances,  even  popularly  ac- 
cused of  bemg  bribed  to  prophesy  according  to  the  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular party.  Such  was  the  success  of  false  prophecy,  even  with  all 
the  aids  of  art,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  imposture  to  preserve  it  from 
detection.^ 

How  widely  different  from  these  pretended  predictions,  are  the 
prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures !  They  were  delivered  widiout 
solicitation,  and  pronounced  openly  before  die  people  :  and  the  pro- 
phet knew  himself  by  law  exposed  to  capital  punisnment,  if  any  one 
of  his  predictions  were  to  be  overtlirown.  Tlie  events  which  were 
foretold,  were  often  both  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the 
arbitrary  will  of  many,  and  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes, 
which  concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  diem  were  accom- 
plished shortly  after  diey  were  delivered ;  others  had  their  accom- 
plishment somewhat  later,  but  the  prophets  who  delivered  them  saw 
the  event.  Others  again  had  a  more  distant  object,  wliich  exceeded 
the  prophet's  life :  but  the  different  events  wliich  he  foretold  were  so 

1  ThuB  Aristotle  obseires  with  his  aiiial  accuracy  and  penetration,  that  "  pre- 
tended prophets  express  theniselTes  in  gentnd  lang^uage.  In  a  ^me  at  odd  and 
«ven,  a  man  may  say,  whether  the  number  be  odd  or  even,  much  tiooner  than  what 
it  is ;  and  that  such  a  thin^  wUl  happen,  than  leAen.  Therefore  those  who  deliver 
oracles  never  define  trArn."  (Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  f  4.  Op.  torn.  iv.  edit. 
Bipont.) — Cicero,  likewise  has  the  following  remark  :  <*  If  this  be  foretold,  }Vho  is 
the  PKRsuy  meant  and  tchat  is  the  timk  ?  The  writer  has  conducted  himself  so 
dexterously,  thai  any  event  whatever  will  suit  his  prophecy^  since  there  is  ho  fpe- 
ctfication  of  men  ana  times.'*  (De  Divinat.  lib.  ii.  c.  o4.  Op.  tom.  xi.  p.  387.  edit. 
Bipont.)  Horace  aim  ridicules  with  great  humour  the  pompous  iiottiingncss  of 
the  heathen  oracles,  in  the  following  vonies : 

O  Laertiado,  quicquid  dicam,  aut  erit,  nut  non ; 

Divinare  etenim  macrnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.    Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  G.  v.  59,  00. 

O  Son  of  Laertes,  what  I  now  foretel,  will  either  come  to  pass  or  it  will  not  ; 

For  the  great  Apollo  gives  me  to  divine.. 
Lastly,  Lucian,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  after  relating  in  what  manner  tliat 
impostor  pretended  to  answer  the  sealed  questions  delivered  to  him,  without  open- 
inff  the  seal,  adds :  —  '*  Thus  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave  divine  responses,  but 
with  great  prudence,  and  giving  perplexed,  douhtfalf  or  obsevre  answers f  aceord- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  oracles.  Some  he  encouraged  ;  others  ho  dissuaded,  rcpW- 
ing  as  he  tliought  proper.  To  some  he  prescribed  plain  remedies  and  diets,  for 
he  knew  many  useral  niodicincs.  But,  with  respect  to  tJie  hopes  (of  advancement) 
the  increase  of  property,  and  successions  to  inheritances,  he  always  deferred  giving 
4m  answer,  adaing  "  All  things  shall  he  done  when  I  am  wiiling,  and  when  my 
frophet  Alexander  shall  entreat  me,  and  shall  offer  prayers  m  your  beJkalf.**'^  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  impostor  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  god  ^sculapius ;  and 
that  he  did  not  tfive  his  responses  for  nothing,  his  stated  price  beinf  one  drachma 
and  two  oboli  (about  10|a.  sterling)  for  each  answer.  Lttciani  Alexander  seu 
^^Paeudomantis.  Op.  tom.  v.  pp.  85|  bG.  edit.  Bipont. 
BVlAlbrM  on  Prophecy,  p.  lb. 
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connected  together,  that  the  roost  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon 
some  others,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the 
last.  The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  raise  an  expec- 
tation of  those  which  were  distant ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
last  confirmed  the  first.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  will  furni^ih  an  il- 
lustration of  the  correctness  of  diese  remarks ;  and  wlioever  reads  the 
prophets  with  attention  will  readily  find  many  more  instances. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,^  who  separately  had  done  great 
damage  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  united  together  absolutely  to  de- 
stroy It,  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  Ahaz,  king  oi  Judab, 
and  all  his  subjects,  being  seized  with  terror,  the  prophet  Isaiah  came 
to  him,  and  publicly  assured  him  that  the  enterprise  of  the  two  king^ 
should  be  frustrated :  that  in  a  short  time  tliey  would  both  die ;  and 
that,  before  a  cliild,  that  was  to  be  born  in  about  ten  mondis,  could 
say,  '  My  father  and  my  mother,'  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
and  Samaria,  tlie  capital  of  die  kingdom  of  Israel,  sliould  be  subject  ' 
to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Within  three  short  years,  the  event  justified 
the  prophecy  in  all  its  parts,  though  it  was  without  any  natural  proba- 
bility.^— The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  together  with  all 
the  minute  circumstances  of  his  previous  advance,  was  announced  by 
Isaiah  a  long  time  before  it  happened,  witii  tliis  additional  circum- 
stance, tliat  such  destruction  sliould  take  place  in  the  night ;  and  that 
the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  over  the  Assyrians,  should 
be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and  like  a  melodious  concert, 
because  it  would  be  followed  with  public  dianksgivings.'  It  was  tliese 

frecise  and  circumstantial  predictions  that  supported  the  hopes  of 
lezekiah,  notwidistanding  every  thing  that  seemed  to  ^oppose  it. 
Nor  can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after  its  acconiplisliment  the 
pious  monarch  and  his  people  were  persuaded  that  Isaiah  was  a  pro- 
phet, to  whom  the  Almighty  revealed  his  designs,  and  diat  he  spoke 
by  his  command.  —  In  like  manner,  after  the  departure  of  die  ambas- 
sadors, whom  Merodach-Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  con- 
gratulate Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  sickness,  the  same  prophet 
was  commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish  sovereign  diat  all  his  treasures 
(which  in  the  secret  pride  of  his  heart  he  had  shown  to  his  ambassa- 
dors,) should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon ;  that  princes  descended  from 
him  should  be  made  captives ;  and  that  they  sliould  be  employed  by 
die  conqueror  in  menial  offices.^  This  prediction  was  apparently  con- 
trary to  all  probability :  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Judah  were  Uien 
allies  and  united  in  interest.  The  former  seemed  in  no  respect  for- 
midable, when  compared  widi  the  kings  of  Assyria,  whose  yoke  lie 
bad  but  just  shaken  ofif,  and  to  whom  he  was,  perhaps,  still  tributary  : 
and  yet  the  prophecy  is  positive,  and  Hezekiah  entertained  no  doubt 
of  it  It  was  literally  accomplished,  and  tiien  the  Jews  hoped  for 
their  return  Ijom  captivity,  which  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many 

1  iMuvii.  1.0— 16. 

s  Isa.  Tui.  3—4.    2  King!  zr.  39,  90.  xvi.  29.    lit.  riu.  7, 6. 

3  Isa.  z.  26.  28,  et  seq.  zziz.  6—8.  zxz.  31,  32.  39. 

*  Compare  lit.  zzziz.  5—7.  and  2  Kinga  zz. 
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times,  and  in  the  most  magnificent  terms,^  but  also  marked  out  the 
conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  deliverer  of  tlie  Jews  by  name,^  con- 
siderably more  than  one  hundred  years  before  Cyrus  became  king  of 
Persia,  and  liberated  the  captive  Jews.  —  Lastly,  Isaiah  cleariy  de- 
clared the  ruin  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  seen,  m  prophetic  spirit,  all  its 
splendour  and  glory  under  Nebuchadnezzar  f  and  it  is  astonishing 
with  what  exactness  all  the  parts  of  his  predictions  were  accomplish- 
ed ;  so  that  tlie  precise  site  of  Babylon  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  was 
conunitted  to  writing,  ana  preserved  in  books  which  were  always  left 
open  to  public  examination,  and  all  persons  were  enjoined  to  peruse 
them.  This  is  a  test  from  which  the  spurious  predictions  of  the 
heathens  always  shrunk.  Their  oi-acles  were  never  collected  in  any 
authentic  records ;  never  brought  into  one  view,  with  even  a  pretence 
.  to  prove  the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certain  officers  only  were 
allowed  to  superintend  tliem.  In  Egypt,  tlie  oracular  books  were 
kept  by  tlie  priests  exclusively,  and  written  in  a  peculiar  character : 
and  at  Rome,  the  Sibylline  books  were  allowed  to  be  consulted  only 
by  the  quindecemviri,  and  not  even  by  these  privileged  few  witliout 
an  order  from  the  senate.  And  when  at  length  a  compilation  ^was 
offered  to  tlie  world,  professing  to  contain  die  Sibylline  oracles,  it  was 
so  gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on  any  man  of  sense, 
who  exerted  even  the  smallest  skill  in  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  criti- 
cism.^ 

.  .  It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  alike  in  every  circumstanoe  of  divine 
revelation,  that  impostors  never  did  attempt  to  produce  their  credent 
tials  in  such  a  manner  as  the  real  messengers  of  God.  Yet  does  tlie 
malice  or  the  blindness  of  its  opposers  continually  endeavour  to  con- 
found them.  Because  there  have  been  lying  prophets,  tlie  true  must 
be  suspected  ;  because  tliere  have  been  fidse  prophets -;- pretenders  to 
inspiration,  therefore  they  to  whom  tiie  Spirit  of  Grod  has  truly  spoken, 
cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  tlie  things  considered  differ 
most  essentially  in  the  mode,  in  the  circumstances,  in  the  proof,  —  in 
all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name,  where  is  the  candour,  or  even 
the  common  sense,  of  mvolving  them  in  one  sentence  of  rejection?*' 
The  false  pretensions  to  prophecy  that  have  appeared  in  tlie  world, 
are  no  more  a  proof  tliat  there  never  were  true  predictions,  than  the 
circulation  of  base  coins  proves  that  there  is  no  pure  gold  or  silver 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

III.  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy  may  be  considered  in  various 
lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  designed  to  meet  and  accom- 
modate the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience  of  men  to  know  futurity 
—  to  relieve  and  sooth  the  troubled  mind  —  to  repress  the  vain  and 
forward — to  discourage  schemes  of  vice  —  to  support  desponding 

1  See  p&rticulurly  Isa.  lii.  2.  and  xlii.  4.  9  Isa.  xliv.  and  zlv. 

3  laa.  xlvii.  1.  7,  8,  9. 12, 13.  xiii.  4. 19,  20, 21,  et  seg.  xij.  22—24. 

4  Dr.  Jortin  has  examined  the  pretended  Sibylline  oracles,  and  has  shown  that 
they  are  to  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impostures.  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  v<A. 
i.  pp.  188—217. 

9  Nares  on  Prophecy,  p.  22. 
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virtue.  Some  have  argued,  that  prophecy  was  designed  to  cherish 
and  promote  a  religious  spirit — to  confirm  the  faith  of  God's  sove- 
reignty and  particidar  providence.  Some  men,  measuring  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fancied,  that  an  obscure  peo- 
ple, a  carpenter's  son,  liis  birdi,  and  acts,  and  ignominious  deaths 
were  subjects  beneath  the  attention  of  tlie  supreme  Ruler ;  and  have 
substituted,  as  more  becoming  objects  of  prophecy,  the  splendid 
events,  as  they  supposed,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
revolutions  of  mighty  states  and  empires.  .  But  the  ways  of  God  are 
not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  which 
to  us  appear  magnificent  and  interesting  are  .trivial  in  bis  sight,  and 
those  which  we  might  overlook  or  despise,  form  the  principal  figures 
in  the  plan  of  Ms  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  There  were  inter- 
mediate events  predicted,  as  subordinate  ends  of  prophecy,  as  the 
state  and  history  of  Abraham's,  and  Jacob's,  and  David's  family  ;  but 
the  great  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  to  which  all  others  were  subser- 
vient, was  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  the 
world  for  his  appearance  and  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
calculated  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  tlie  divine  origin  of  Scripture. 
Considering  it  in  this  light,  we  should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was 
given,  not  after,  but  long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  then  care- 
fully compare  the  facts  and  circumstances  predicted  with  the  events 
accomplished.  If  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that 
the  prophet  was  commissioned  by  Onmiscience  to  utter  the  prophecy, 
and  that  it  has  been  fiilfiUed  by  sovereign  and  almighty  power.  Have 
Jacob  and  Moses,  David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets, 
many  hundreds  of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  places, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and  contin- 
gencies ?  And  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in  subsequent 
and  exactly  corresponding  events  ?  —  then  they  must  have  been  di- 
vinely inspired,  and  their  record  and  testimony  must  be  true  and  di- 
vine. By  tliese  prophecies,  interspersed  witli  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  the  sacred  writers 
have  established  their  claim  to  inspiration,  that  they  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables^  but  that  they  spoke  and  vyrote  as  they  were 
moved  oy  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  then, 
was  to  raise  expectation,  and  to  sooth  the  mind  with  hope, — to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and  tlie  assurance  of  the  Re- 
deemer promised,  and  particularly  to  attest  the  divine  inspiration  of 
tlie  Scriptures.^ 

IV.  The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  respect  contingen- 
cies too  wonderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to  efiect. 
Many  of  those,  wliich  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  distributkm  of  earthly  power;  and,  whether 
they  announced  the  fall  of  flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty 
empires,  the  event  has  minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction. 
Tliis  chain  of  prophecy  is  so  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are 

•    1  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutefl  of  Theology,  p.  346,  347.    See  also  Bp.  Sherlock's 
Discourses  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy. 
VOL.  I.  41 
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more  ouibarrassed  with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than 
doubtful  of  their  irH{)ort  and  accomplishment.  To  a  superficial  ob- 
•ervnr,  they  may  seem  to  be  witliout.  order  or  connection ;  but,  to 
a  well-iiifonned  mind,  they  are  all  disposed  in  such  a  mode  and  suc- 
cession as  to  form  a  regular  system,  all  the  parts  of  which  harmonise 
hi  one  amazing  and  consistent  plan,  wh^ch  runs  parallel  with  the  histo- 
ry of  mankind,  post,  present^  and  to  come  ;  and  furnishes  a  perfect 
moral  demonstration,  that  tlio  book  which  contains  such  predictive 
information  is  indeed  divine.  The  prophecies  contained  in  die  Scrip- 
ttiros  may  be  referred  to  four  classes,  viz.  Prophecies  relating  to  the 
Juwiftli  nation  in  particular,  —  I'rophecies  relating  to  the  neighbour- 
hig  nations  or  empires,  —  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Mes* 
aiuh,  —  and  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Class  I. 

Prophecits  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  particular. 

1.  We  begin  with  Abraham^  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews.  At 
Q  time  wIkmi  he  had  no  child,  and  was  greatly  advanced  in  years,  it 
wusi  foretold  that  his  |>osterity  should  be  exceedingly  multiplied  above 
th»t  of  other  nations.  The  chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be  found 
in  (ten.  xii.  1 — %\,  xl\4.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  13.  Gen.  xiii.  16.  xv.  5. 
xvii.  2,  •!—(>.  x\ii.  17.  xxvi.  4.  xx\nii.  14.  xxxii.  12.  xxxv.  II. 
Tho!H>  are  the  plain  prophecies  relating  to  this  point :  and  their  fulfil- 
ment will  1h'  found  as  it  respects  tlie  Jews  (to  omit  the  A^ast  increase 
of  AbrHham*s  other  iwstority!)  in  Exod.  i.  7.  9.  12.  Numb,  xxiii.  10. 
IVui.  i.  10.  X.  Ji.  E/.ek.  xvi.  7.  Heb.  \i.  12.  In  less  than  five  huD- 
dnnl  years  alter  tiie  first  of  the  above  predictions  ii-as  delivered,  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  be- 
fides  m^nen  and  children :  and  the  Scripture  accounts  of  their  num* 
b^^ni  art*  m>  (XMifinntni  by  tlie  testimonies  of  profane  authors,  that  do 
doubt  nrirt  arisi^  as  to  the  exactness  of  tlie  completion. 

'J.  hhrnAHpf  name  and  fortime  were  announced  before  be  wis 
bom  ;  i^rticularh.  that  liis  descendants  shouM  be  very  numenxis, 
and  tliai  )h>  sIkuiUI  beget  twelve  priiKCs.  The  vrbole  came  lo  pass 
prtvisc^K  as  it  was  forviold.  Couipare  Gen.  xvi.  10 — 12.  xWL  20, 
and  XXV.  12 — l^.  /  tri//  vhiXf  kim  a  mat  ncirioK,  said  Jeborah  lo 
Ahnitum  ^Ci\^n.  xvii.  20.) :  and  this  predictioa  was  accccip&hed  is 
^xvi  as  it  CKHiM  be  iu  the  re^gul&r  course  of  nature.     From  I^-m«^ 

IMxvtwUHl   the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also  called  Sancens,  by 
w^iiristian  wrtter^^  who  antiefitlv  were*  and  sii!l  continue  to  be«  a 
(^'^nvrtul  peo^^.     Tbev  nii^t,  indeed,   be  empbatJciSr  sari 
fTfAi  mmfHm^  v^heti  the  baracezis  made  tfaeir  rapid  and  extxsssTe 

Sui^sts  dvvm:  ihe  middle  apeis^  and  erected  one  of  the  laxrcsi  aspses 
ut  euT  w^^re  iu  the  inorid.  Ht  iruV  bi  m  wriU  wu  ^Gea.  xii.  12.) 
ktcrftlK  s  viiJ  titf  mtnu  dtti  is«  as  wiid  as  a  v3d  iss :  and  tbe  it* 
cvs:iu  iM*  that  aiuna!.  m  Job  xxxix.  5— -S.  a&tds  tbe  best  fCHsUe 
dr^K^npiKY!  of  tKr  warK^emc*  kwiestsi.  and  fiee-Wnc  &v«s  i 
Mn  of  tiK  ArabEi.     IfiolUdt  jm  eu  m  nU  w  jhyf 
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hath  loosed'  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  ?  Whose  house  I  have  made  the 
wilderness^  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  scorneth  the  mtd" 
titude  of  the  ciry,  neither  reffardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The 
range  of  the  mountains  is  hts  pasture j  and  he  searcheth .  after  every 
green  tning.  God  himself  has  sent  them  outfree^  and  has  loosed  them 
from  all  political  restraint.  The  same  wilderness^  in  which  their  an* 
cestor,  Ishmael,  dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred  years 
ago,  is  still  their  habitation^  and  in  the  barren  land,  where  no  other 
hulnan  beings  cduld  live,  they  have  their  dwellings.  They  scorn  the 
atyy  and  therefore  have  no  fixied  habitations.  For  dieir  multitude^ 
they  are  not  afraid.  When  they  make  depredations  on  cities,  towns, 
or  caravans,  tliey  retire  jnto  the  desert  with  such  precipitancy,  that 
^1  pursuit  is  eluded ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  crying  of  the  driver  i$ 
disregarded.  They  may  be. said  to  have  no  lands,  and  yet  the 
range  of  .the  mountains  is  their  pasture ;  they  pitch  their  tents  and 
feed  their  flocks  wherever  they  please ;  and  they  search  after  every 
green  things  are  continually  looking  after  prey,  and  seize  every  kind 
of  property  that  comes  in  their  way.  It  was  further  foretold  that  Ish- 
mael's  hand-  should  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s  hand 
against  him.  Sesostris,  Cyrus«  Pompey,  Trajan,  and  other  antient 
sovereigns  and  potentates,  vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  wander- 
ing Arabs :  though  they  had  temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes, 
they  were  ultimately  unsuccessful.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Ishmaelites  to  the  present  day,  they  have  maintained  their  independ- 
ency :  and  if  there  were  no  other  argument  to  evince  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Pentateucl||the  account  of  Ishmael  and  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning his  descendants,  collated  with  their  history  and  manner  of  life 
during  a  period  of  nearly  four  thousand  years,  would  be  sufficient :  it 
may  indeed,  be  pronounced  absolutely  demonstrative.^ 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  so  that,  though  they  should  be 
expelled  thence  for  their  sins,  yet  their  title  should  endure,  and  they 
should  be  resetded  in  it,  and  Uiere  continue  in  peace  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  (See  Gen.  xii.  7.  xiii.  14,  15.  17.  xv.  18,  19,  20,  21. 
Exod.  iii.  8.  17.  Cren.  xvii.  7,  8.)  In  unison  also  with  these  origi- 
nal promises,  are  the  predictions,  tliat  tliis  land  of  Canaan  should  be 
to  the  children  of  Israel  an  everlasting  possession,  f  See  Deut.  xxx. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Jer.  xxx.  3.)  The  completion  of  these  predictions 
has  been  as  remarkable  and  exact  as  the  predictions  themselves.  TSee 
Numb.  xxi.  Deut.  ii.  and  Josh,  iii.)  The  Israelites  enjoyed  this  land 
for  above  a  thousand  years ;  and,  when  for  their  wickedness,  God 
sent  die  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  captivity,  he  declared  it 
should  be  but  for  seventy  years,  which  accordingly  was  true ;  and 
they  continued  six  hundred  years  together,  ull  by  their  rejection  and 
murder  of  the  Messiah  they  were  again  doomed  to  a  more  lastmg  cap- 
tivity, begun  by  Titus  Vespasian,  and  continued  to  this  day.  And 
though  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the 

1  For  a  full  mccount  and  exposition  of  the  prophecies  conceming  lahmael,  see 
Bp.  Newton's  second  Dissertation. 
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body  of  the  two  tribes  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in  Canaan ;  yet  since 
the  period  of  their  final  restoration  is  not  yet  come,  their  present  case 
is  so  far  firom  being  an  objection  against  these  andent  prophecies  before 
us,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one  against  the  others,  il  it  were  so.  And 
he  who  considers  that  the  prediction,  now  under  consideration,  has 
hitherto  been  exactly  fulfilled  in  all  the  periods  already  past,  cannot 
doubt  of  the  fulfilling  of  what  remain?  to  come  in  its  proper  season, 
and  will  not  question  but  that  God  will  ultimately  and  convpletely,  as 
he  promised,  give  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  all  tlie  land  of  Canaan  for 
an  everlasting  possession.     See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  con- 
tains a  series  of  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Jews,  which 
are  fulfilling  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton  and  Dr.  Graves  have 
shown  its  accomplishment  at  great  length.'  Some  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures only  can  be  here  noticed.  The  great  lawgiver  of  tlie  Jews  fore- 
told that  tliey  should  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  earth, 
— scattered  amoTig  ail  people^  from  one  end  of  the  earthy  even  unto  the 
other  J  — find  no  ease  or  restj  —  be  oppressed  and  crushed  always  — 
X .  be  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen j  — pine  away  in  their  ini^ 
Equity  in  their  enemies^  land^  —  and  became  an  astonishment^  a  pro^ 
veri,  and  a  bye-word  unto  all  nations.  These  predictions  were  lite- 
rally fulfilled  during  their  subjection  to  the  Chaldsans  and  Romans  ; 
and,  in  later  times,  in  all  nations  where  they  have  been  dispersed. 
Moses  foretold  iliat  tlieir  enemies  would  besiege  and  take  their  cities  ; 
and  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak  kine  of  Egypt,  Shalmane- 
ser  king  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antio<^b|is  Epiphanes,  Sosius 
and  Herod,  and  finally  by  Titus.  Moses  foretold  that  such  grievous 
famines  should  prevail  during  those  sieges,  that  they  should  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  about 
six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  among  the  Israelites,  when 
Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Syria  ;  again,  about  nine  hun- 
dred years  after  Moses,  among  the  Jews,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem before  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  finally,  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  his  time,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 
Though  tlie  Hebrews  were  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude, 
Moses  predicted  that  they  should  be  few  in  number,  and  his  prophecy 
wa.'^  fulfilled  :  for,  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Josephus  tells  us 
that  an  infinite  multitude  perished  by  famine ;  and  he  computes  the 
total  number  wIk)  perished  by  it  and  by  the  war  in  Jerusalem,  and 
other  parts  of  Judaea,  at  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety,  besides  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hun- 
dred who  were  made  prisoners,  and  sold  unto  their  enemies  for  bond^ 
men  and  bondwomen :  and,  after  their  last  overthrow  by  Hadrian, 
many  thousands  of  them  were  sold ;  and  those,  for  whom  purchasers 
could  not  be  found  (IMoses  had  foretold  that  no  man  would  buy  them) 
were  transported  into  Egypt,  where  they  perished  by  shipwrecK  or  fa- 

1  Bp.  Newton  un  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  vii.  Dr.  Gravct  on  the  Pentateueh, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  417 — 443.  See  aim  Mr.  Kett's  Hiftory,  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy, 
vol.  i.  pp.  87—128. 
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mine,  or  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  they  have  been  scattered  araonc  all  nations,  among  wham 
they  have  found  no  ease^  nor  have  the  soles  of  their  feet  had  rest ;  they 
have  been  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore^  especially  in  the  east, 
where  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  afford  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  life  shall  hang  in 
doubt  before  thee^  and  thou  shaltfear  day  and  nighty  and  shalt  have 
NONE  assurance^  of  thy  life.  (Deut  xxviii.  66.)^  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  oppressions,  they  have  still  continued  a  separate  people, 
without  incorporating  with  the  natives ;  and  they  have  become  an  aS' 
tonishment  and  a  bye-word  among  all  the  nations^  whither  they  have 
been  carried,  since  their  punishment  has  been  inflicted.  The  very  name 
of  a  Jew  has  been  used  as  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy.  ' 
Finally,  it  was  foretold  that  their  plagues  should  be  wonderful^  even 
great  plagues^  and  of  long  continuance.  And  have  not  their  plagues 
continued  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ?  In  comparison  of 
them,  their  former  captivities  were  very  short :  during  their  captivity 
in  Chaldaea,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  prophesied  ;  but  now  they  have  no 
true  prophet  to  foretel  tlie  end  of  their  calamities.  What  nation  ha^^\:^. 
suffered  so  much,  and  yet  endured  so  long  ?  What  nation  has  subsist-  ^ 
ed  as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  country,  so  lone  as  the  Jews  have 
done,  in  their  dispersion  into  all  countries  r  And  what  a  standing  mi- 
racle is  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the  fulfilment,  at  this  very  time, 
of  prophecies  delivered  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago !  What  a  permanent  attestation  is  it  to  the  diviKe  legation  of 
Moses ! 

5.  Josiah  was  prophetically  announced,  by  name,  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiii.  2.)  by  a  prophet, 
who  came  out  of  Judah  on  purpose  to  denounce  tiie  judgments  of 
God  upon  die  priests  of  die  altar,  and  upon  the  altar  itself,  which  Je- 
roboam had  then  recentiy  erected  at  Bethel.  The  delivery  of  this 
Jrediction  was  accompanied  witii  two  miracles ;  —  one  wrought  upon 
eroboam,  by  the  drying  up  of  his  hand,  which  he  had  raised  against 

I  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  speaking  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  eaipt,  re- 
lates  the  folio wixiff  circurostances,  (on  the  authorit^jr  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  for 
some  years  been  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli,)  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  ac- 
complishment  of  prophecy >  as  well  as  the  state  of  dejrradation  in  which  the  Jews 
there  live.  "  The  life  of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  ralued  no  more  than  the  life  of 
a  moth.  If  the  Bey  has  a  fear  or  jealousy  of  any  man,  he  sends  some  one  to  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head  and  shoot  him.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  Christian,  remonstrance  is 
made  by  the  consul  of  his  nation  :  the  Bey  is  quite  ready  to  give  satisfaction :  ha 
sends  some  one  to  shoot  the  first  agent  of  his  cruelty  ;  and  then,  with  an  air  of 
^eat  regret,  asks  the  consul  if  he  is  satisfied  :  if  not,  he  is  ready  to  give  him  sa- 
tisfiiction  still  further.  But  if  the  object  of  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  no  one  would 
think  of  demanding  satisfiiction  for  his  death.  This  people  feel  the  curse  in  fuU, 
that,  among  the  nations  where  they  are  scattered,  tney  should  find  no  nure,  and 
have  none  assurance  of  their  life.  They  are  known,  by  their  being  compelled  to 
wear  a  particular  dress,  which  they  sometimes  change  i!f  their  ow!f  housks,  on 
occasion  of  their  merry-makings :  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors 
exercising  the  privilege  of  fi'ee  ingress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into 
port,  the  merchant  (a  Mahomedan)  compels  every  Jew,  whom  he  meets  by  the 
way,  to  come  and  help  in  anladins,  carrying,  wi. ',  nor  do  they  dare  to  resist." 
Jow0tt's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  231.    London,  1883.  8vo. 
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the  propliet,  at  whose  prayer  it  was  restored  to  liim  agdn  ;  the  other 
miracle  was  performed  upon  the  altar  by  rending  it  and  pouring  the 
ashes  from  it.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  was  no  less  remarka- 
ble, plainly  showing  it  to  be, — not  from  man,  but  from  God.  (2 
Kings  xxxiii.  15.) 

6«  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  anKxig  the  Jews 
(ii.  18 — ^21.) :  and  on  dieir  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  they  were  perfecdy  cured 
of  this  strange  infatuation.  — The  same  prophet  foretold,  that  general 
distress  and  ruin  would  befal  the  Jewish  people,  on  account  of  .their 
extreme  wickedness :  and  within  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  the 
calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isa.  iii.  1 — 14.  compared  with 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.)  On  the  capture,  however,  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
dsans,  a  few  poor  persons  were  left  to  till  the  land,  precisely  as  Isa- 
iah had  prophesied.  (Isa.  xxiv.  13,  14.  compared  with  Jer.  xxxix. 
10.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
V  r^ptivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and  solemn  a  manner, 
''^ajma  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations :  for,  according 
■'%  the  custom  of  delivering  prophecies  by  visible  signs,  as  well  as 
words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  ''  to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  the 
Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  messengers  wliich 
came  to  Jerusalem  (from  these  several  kings)  unto  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah ;''  and  foretold,  ''  that  all  these  nations  should  serve  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son."  (xxvii.  3—7.)  —  And 
the  Jews  put  liim  in  prison  for  this  prophecy ;  where  he  was  kepft, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  (xxxix. 
11 — 14.)  This  prophet  was  opposed  and  contradicted  by  several 
false  prophets,  who  prophesied  deceitful  and  flattering  delusjons  to 
the  people,  persuading  them  that  no  evil  should  come  upon  them ; 
of  whom  Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same  year 
in  which  he  uttered  his  false  prophecies  fJer.  xxviii.  16,  17.),  and 
that  Ahab  die  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah 
should  be  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  slain  in  the  sight  of 
the  people  of  Judah,  and  roasted  in  the  fire  (xxix.  21,  22.)-— And 
thus  distincdy  foretelling  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  those 
false  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  prophecies,  which  were  at  first 
so  unwillingly  believed,  beyond  aD  contradiction. 

But  that  which  seemed  most  strange,  and  was  most  objected  against, 
in  die  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  prediction  concemmg  the 
death  ot  Zedekiah ;  in  which  he  and  Ezekiel  were  thought  to  con- 
tradict each  other. — Jeremiah  prophesied  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  same 
time  when  Ezekiel  prophesied  m  oabylon,  and  concerning  the  same 
things ;  and  Jeremiah's  prophecy  was  sent  to  the  capdves  in  Babybn, 
and  Ezekiel's  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Now  these  two  pro- 
phets, writing  of  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  enumerate  all  the  circum- 
stances of  it  between  diem,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  believed 
to  contradict  each  other ;  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  of 
>le  was  the  more  excited  to  obsc^  the  fidfilmeDt  of  their 
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prophecies.  fCompare  Jer.  xxxiv.  2—7.  and  Ezek.  xii.  13.)  —-Je- 
remiah said  that  he  should  see  the  king  of  Babyloii,  and  be  carried 
to  Babylon :  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  not  see  Babylon :  Jeremiahi 
that  he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  his  an* 
cestors  :  Ezekiel  that  he  should  die  at  Babylon*  And  if  we  compare 
all  this  with  the  history,  nothing  ever  was  more  punctually  fulfilled  : 
for  Zedekiah  saw  the  king  of  Babylon,  w1k>  commanded  his  eyes  to 
be  put  out,  before  he  was  brought  to  Babylon  ;  and  he  died  there, 
but  died  peaceably,  and  was  suffered  to  have  the  usual  funeral  so- 
lemnities. (Jer.  xxxix.  4.  7.  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7.)  Therefore  both 
prophecies  proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before  seemed  to  be  in- 
consistent. And  so  critical  an  exactness  in  every  minute  circum- 
stance, in  prophecies  delivered  by  two  persons,  w^ho  were  before 
thought  to  contradict  each  otlier,  was  sucn  a  conviction  to  the  Jews, 
after  they  had  seen  them  so  punctually  fulfilled,  in  their  captivity, 
that  they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  tliat  both  were  from  God. 

8.  While  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Clialdsa,  he  prophesied  that 
the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judaea,  sliould  be  severely  chastised 
for  their  wickedness ;  that  one  third  part  of  them  should  die  with  thflMk 
pestilence  and  famine  ;  that  anotlier  third  part  should  perish  by  thCpr 
sword ;  and  that  tlie  remainder  sliould  be  scattered  into  all  the  winds, 
and  that  even  then  the  sword  should  follow  them.  In  a  very  tew 
years  all  these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Chaldsans.^ 

9.  The  profanauon  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  toge- 
ther with  his  death,  and  a  description  of  his  temper,  and  even  of  his 
countenance,  was  clearly  foretold  by  Daniel,  four  hundred  and  eight 
years  before  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  He 
likewise  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  de- 
solation of  tliat  city  and  also  of  Judaea,  and  the  cessation  of  tlie  Jew- 
ish sacrifices  and  oblations,  (ix.  26,  27.)  The  accomplishment  of 
these  predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lastly,  Hosea  foretold  the  present  state  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael, in  these  remarkable  words  :  —  They  shall  be  wanderers  amojig 
the  nations,  (ix.  17.) 

The  preceding  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of  the  mul- 
titude of  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might  have  been  ad- 
duced ;  and  which  refer  to  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  other  de- 
scendants of  Abraham.     We  now  proceed  to 

Class  II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  nations  or  empires  that  were  neighbouring 

to  the  Jews. 

1.  T^re  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  of  an- 
tient  times.  Tiie  inhabitants  became  very  wicked  and  abandoned ; 
and  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  commanded  to  foretel  its  ruin.  At 
the  time  their  predictions  were  uttered,   the  city   was  extremely 

1  Esek.  ▼.  12.  and  viii.  and,  for  the  fulfilment,  aee  Prideaox*!  CoDneotion,  part  i. 
book  i.  sub  anno  688.  vol.  i.  pp.  80—84. 8th  edit 
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prosperous,  successful  in  commerce,  and  abounding  in  nches  and 
glorjr.  These  predictions  were  extremely  mmute  and  circum- 
stantial ;^  and  announced  that  die  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  Chaldeans  (who,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  pro- 
phecy, were  an  inconsiderable  people),  and  particularly  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon ;  that  tlie  inhabitants  should  flee  over 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries,  and  even 
there  should  not  find  a  quiet  settlement ;  that  the  city  should  be  re- 
stored after  seventy  years,  and  return  to  her  gain  and  merchandise  ; 
that  it  should  be  taken  and  destroyed  a  second  time ;  that  the  people 
should,  m  time,  forsake  their  idolatry,  and  become  converts  to  the 
worship  and  true  religion  of  God ;  and  finally,  that  die  city  sliould  be 
totally  destroyed  and  become  a  place  only  for  fishers  to  spread  their 
nets  upon.  All  these  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  ^  for  want  of 
room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  here  only  those  predictions  wliicli 
denounce  its  utter  destruction. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  Godj  behold  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and 
will  cause  many  nations  to  come  w  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causuBth  his 
waves  to  come  up  ;  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus  and  break 
down  her  towers  ;  I  wUl  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
(Ezck.  xxvi.  3 — 5.)  To  show  the  certainty  of  the  destruction,  the 
prophet  repeats  it  (ver.  14.)  Ivnll  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  ; 
thou  shah  be  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon  ;  thou  shalt  be  Built  no  more, 
for  I  t/ie  Lord  have  spoken  it.  Ana  again,  /  vnll  make  thee  a  terror, 
and  thou  shalt  be  no  more  ;  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou 
never  be  found  again,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (ver.  21.)  All  they  that 
know  thee  among  the  people,  shall  be  astonished  at  thee  ;  thou  shalt 
be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou  be  any  more.  (xx\iii.  19.) 

These  various  predictions  received  their  accomplishment  by  degrees. 
Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  old  city ;  and  Alexander  the  Great 
employed  its  ruins  and  rubbish  in  making  a  causeway  from  tlie  conti- 
nent to  tlie  island  whereon  it  had  been  erected,  bodi  of  which  were 
henceforth  joined  togetlier.  "  It  is  no  wonder  therefore,"  as  a  learn- 
ed traveUer  has  remarked,'  ''  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  andent 
city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered, 
and  the  great  aqueduct  in  many  parts  is  almost  buried  in  the  sand." 
So  that,  as  to  this  part  of  the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  ful- 
filled, '  Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more :  though  thou  be  sought  for, 
yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again.'  It  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  new  city  ever  after  arose  to  that  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
P'eatness,  to  which  it  was  elevated  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 
It  received  a  great  blow  firom  Alexander,  not  only  by  his  taking  and 

• 

1  See  Ifa.  xziii.  Jer.  zzv.  Ezek.  zzvi.  xzvii.  xzriii.  Amoi  i.  9, 10.  Zech.  ix. 
1—8. 

s  See  a  copious  iUtutration  of  them  in  Bp.  Newton*B  eleventh  DiMertation,  and 
in  RoUin's  Antient  History,  book  zy.  sect.  6.  vol.  ▼.  pp.  94 — 103. 

9  Bp.  Pococke's  Deacription  of  the  East,  toI.  u.  pp.  81>  69. 
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burning  the  city,  but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  wiiich  in  time  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  trade,  and  thus  con- 
tributed more  effectually  to  its  ruin.  It  had  the  misfortune  afterwards 
of  changing  its  masters  often,  being  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  of  the  Seleucidae,  kings  of 
Syria,  till  at  length  it  feU  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
taJcen  by  the^  Saracens  about  the  year  of  Christ  639,  in  the  reign  of 
Omar  their  tliird  emperor.  It  was  retaken  by  the'  Christians  durine 
the  time  of  tlie  holy  war  in  the  year  1124,  Baldwin,  the  second  of 
diat  name,  being  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 
the  Venetians.  From  the^  Christians  itjiras  taken  again,  in  the  year 
1289,  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  under  their  Sidtan  Alphix,  who 
sacked  and  razed  this  and  Sidon  and  other  strong  towns,  in  order  that 
they  might  never  aflbrd  any  harbour  or  shelter  to  the  Christians* 
From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  agam  taken  in  the  year  1516,  by  Selim, 
the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Turks ;  and  under  their  dominion  it  con* 
tinues  at  present.  But  alas,  how  fallen,  how  changed  from  what  it 
was  formerly !  For,  from  being  the  centre  of  trade,  frequented  by 
all  tlie  merchant  ships  of  the  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  hetqp  . 
of  ruins,  visited  only  by  the  boats  of  a  few  poor  fishermen.  So  that 
as  to  this  part  likewise  of  the  city,  tlie  prophecy  has  literally  been  ful- 
filled. /  wUl  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock;  thou  shalt  be  a  place 
to  spread  nets  uponA 

How  utterly  this  once  flourishing  city  is  now  destroyed,  agreeably 
to  the  divine  predictions,  every  traveller  attests  who  has  visited  its 
site.     We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  travelled  in  the  former  jpart  of  the  last  century, 
says,  '^  I  visited  several  creeks  and  inlets  m  order  to  discover  what 
provision  there  might  have  been  formerly  made  for  the  security  of 
their  vessels.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  Tyre  was  the  chief  maritime 
power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the  least  token  of  either 
cothon  or  harbour  tiiat  could  have  been  of  any  extraordinary  capa- 
city. The  coasting  shins,  indeed,  still  find  a  tolerable  good  shelter 
from  the  northern  winas  under  the  southern  shore,  but  are  obliged 
immediately  to  retire,  when  the  winds  change  to  the  west  or  south  : 
so  that  there  must  have  been  some  better  station  than  this  for  their 
security  and  reception.  In  the  N.  N.  E.  part  likewise  of  the  city,  we 
see  the  traces  of  a  safe  and  commodious  bason,  lying  within  the  walls ; 
but  which  at  the  same  time  is  very  small,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diame- 
ter. Neither  could  it  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unless  the 
buildings  which  now  circumscribe  it,  were  encroachments  upon  its 
original  dimensions.  Yet  even  «th]S  port,  small  as  it  is  at  present,  is 
notwithstanding  so  choaked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish,  that  the  boats 

1  Ockley'8  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  toI.  i.  p.  340. 

S  Abul-Pharajii  Hist.  D^n.  9m>.  j^.  Vera.  Pocockii.  Savagfe's  Abridgment  of 
Knolles  and  Rvcaut,  vol.  i.  p.  2o. 

'^  Savage's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Pococko's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii. 
book  i.  cnap.  23.  p.  83. 

*  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  edit.  1793. 
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df  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  renowned 
emporium,  can  with  great  difficulty  only  be  admitted."^ 

"  This  city,"  says  Maundrell,  who  travelled  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  "  standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at  a  distance 
sometliing  very  magnificent.  But  when  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no 
similitude  of  tliat  glory,  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  antient  times, 
and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  chap.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii. 
On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungarrisoned  castle ;  besides 
which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a  mere  babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars, 
vaults,  &£C.  there  being  not  so  must  as  one  entire  house  left :  its  pre- 
sent inhabitants  are  only  a  |ew  poor  wretches  harbouring  themselves 
in  the  vauhs,  and  subsisting  cliiefiy  upon  fishing,  who  seem  to  be  pre- 
served in  this  place  by  divine  providence,  as  a  visible  argument  how 
Crod  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  it  should  be  as  the 
top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on.^^^ 

"  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  die  ocean,"  says  a  recent  traveller, 
'*  there  now  exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable  cabins, 
ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few 
buildings  of  a  rather  better  description,  occupied  by  die  officers  of 
government,  compose  nearly  tlic  whole  of  the  town.  It  stiU  makes, 
mdeed,  some  languishing  efforts  at  commerce,  and  contrives  to  ex- 
port annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco,  but  the 
amount  merits  no  consideration.  —  *  The  noble  dust  of  Alexander ^ 
traced  by  the  imagination  till  found  stopping  a  beer-iarrel,'*  would 
scarcely  afford  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement  than 
Tyre,  at  tlie  period  of  being  besieged  by  that  conqueror,  and  the  mo- 
dem town  of  Tsour  erected  on  its  a&hes."^ 

2.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  antient  and  powerful  kingdoms  in 
former  ages :  and  at  one  period  is  said  to  have  contained  eighteen 
thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  revolu- 
tions and  state  of  this  kingdom  were  minutely  described  by  tlie  pro- . 
phets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.^  The  last  mentioned  prophet, 
amone  other  most  striking  denunciations,  expressly  says,  Uiat  Egypt 
shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more 
above  the  nations:  for  fvnll  diminish  them,  thai  they  shall  no  more 
rule  over  the  nations.  I  unll  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  umste 
and  desolate,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethio^ 
pia.  The  pride  of  her  power  shall  come  down :  from  the  tower  of 
Syene  shall  they  fall  in  it  by  the  sword:  And  I  unll  make  the  rivers 
dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and  I  ivill  make 
the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the  liand  of  strangers.  I 
tpUl  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause  their  idols  to  cease  out  of 
^oph  (or  Memphis,  Ezck.  xxix.  15,  16.  xxx.  6. 12,  13.)  It  is  now 
upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  this  prophecy  was 
delivered  :  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was  there,  that  so  great 

1  8haw'8  Trayels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31.  3d  edit. 

S  Manndreirg  Travels,  p.  48. 

3  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  13.  1820.  8vo. 

In.  zix.    Jer.  zUii.  8—13.  and  zlvi.  and  £iek.  ehapters  zxizv— zzxii. 
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a  kingdom,  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  should  for  so  many  ages 
bow  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never  during  that  long  period  be  able 
to  recover  its  liberties,  and  have  a  prince  of  its  own  to  reign  over 
them  f  But  as  is  the  prophecy,  so  is  the  event  For,  not  long  after- 
wards, Egypt  was  successively  attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Persians :  on  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander,  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  after  them  to  the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is 
now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  :  and  the  general  character  of 
its  inhabitants  is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treacherv,  covetousness,  and 
malice.^  Syene  is  in  ruins ;  and  the  idols  of  Egjrpt  are  scattered. 
And  all  modem  travellers  attest  that  the  numerous  canals  with  which 
this  country  was  antiently  intersected,  are  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
ver^  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  abandoned  to  sand  and  to  un- 
fruitfuhess,  while  the  effect  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  threatening,  I  will 
make  her  rivers  dry.  The  annual  supply  of  enriching  and  fertilising 
water  being  now  lost  to  an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  sides 
'of  tlie  Nile,  sand,  the  natural  soil,  prevails :  vegetatbn,  which 
once  bound  together  the  earth  by  the  roots  and  fibres  of  grass,  is  burnt 
up.  And  what  was  once  a  firuitful  field,  has  become  desolate,  over- 
whelmed by  flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitude.' 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering 
upon  Egypt.  Its  doom  was  denounced  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel :?  and  Nahum,  after  its  accomplishment,  declares  what  that 
doom  was.  — Art  thou  better^  says  he  to  Nineveh,  than  populous  Ab, 
that  was  situate  among  the  rivers^  that  had  waters  round  about  itj 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea^  and  her  waU  was  from  the  sea  9  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  were  her  strength^  and  it  ufas  infinite  ;  Put  and  lAihim 
were  thy  helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went  into  activity; 
her  young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  aU  the 
streets :  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.  (Nah.  iii.  8 — 10.) 
Ethiopia  was  invaded  and  most  cruelly  ravaged  by  Sennacherib  king 
of  Assyria  or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  also  by  Cambyses  king  of  Per- 
sia. About  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Romans  ravaged  part 
of  ttiis  country  :  and  since  the  subversion  of  their  empire,  it  has  been 
ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens,  Turks,  and  Giagas. 

4.  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  an  exceed- 
ing  great  city,  according  to  the  prophet  Jonah  (iii.  3.^  whose  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  of  three  days  journey  in  cir- 
cuit, and  containing  a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Though  the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jo- 
nah, yet  that  repentance  was  of  no  long  continuance  :  for  soon  after, 
Nahum  predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  city,  which  was 
accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards,  but  also  the 

1  The  proi)hecie8  concerning  "Egypt  are  minutelj  comidered  and  ilhistrated  by 
Bp.  Newton  in  his  twelfth  DisserUition. 
8  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  164. 
3  See  Im.  xviii.  1 — 6.  xx.  3 — 5.  xiiii.  3.    Etek.  xxx.  4 — 0. 
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manner  in  wliich  it  was  to  be  effected.  While  they  xcertfolden  to- 
ffedier  as  thorns,  they  were  devoured  as  the  stubble  full  dry.  (i.  10.) 
The  Medians,  under  tlic  command  of  Arbaces,  being  informed  of  the 
negligence  and  drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  their  camp,  assaulted 
them  by  night,  and  drove  such  of  the  soldiers  as  survived  tlie  defeat, 
into  the  city.  Hie  gates  of  the  river  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palau 
shall  be  dissolved;  which,  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  was  literally 
fulfilled.  And  its  utter  destruction,  foretold  by  Nahum  (i.  8,  9.  ii.  8 
— 13.  iii.  17 — 19.)  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13 — 15.)  has  been  so  en- 
tirely accomplished,  that  no  vestiges  whatever  have  remauied  of  it; 
nay,  even  its  ver}'  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  Such  au  utter  end  has 
been  made  of  it,  and  such  is  tlie  truth  of  tlic  divine  predictions.^ 
r  5.  Concerning  Babylon^  it  was  foretold  tlmt  it  should  be  shut  up  by 
the  Medesj  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Isa.  xiii.  4.  Jer.  Ii.  7.) ;  that 
the  river  Euphrates  should  be  dried  up  (Isa.  xliv.  27.  Jer.  1.  38.  Ii.  36.) ; 
and  that  tlie  city  should  be  ^aken  by  surprise  during  the  time  of  a 
feastj  when  all  her  rulers  and  mighty  men  were  drunken.  (Jer.  1.  24. 
Ii.  39.  57.)  AU  which  was  accoumlished  when  Belshazzar  and  his 
thousand  princes,  who  were  drunk  ivith  hun  at  a  great  feast,  were 
slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers  (men  of  various* nations)  after  Cyrus  had 
turned  the  course  of  tlie  Euphrates,  which  raiT  through  the  midst  of 
Babylon,  and  so  drained  its  waters,  tliat  the  river  became  easily  forda- 
ble  for  bis  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Furtlier,  it  was  particularly 
foretold,  that  God  would  make  the  country  a  possession  for  the  bittern^ 
and  pools  of  water  (Isa.  xiv.  23.) ;  which  was  accordingly  fulfilled, 
by  the  country  being  overflowed,  and  becoming  boggy  and  marshy, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  Euphrates  being  turned  out  ofits  course  in  or- 
der to  take  the  city,  and  never  restored  to  its  former  channel  Could 
tlie  correspondence  of  these  events  with  the  predictions  be  the  result 
of  chance.*^  But  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  after  the 
event,  can  the  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with 
any  reason  be  ascribed  to  chance  ? 

The  wUd  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  there^  —  and  the  ciwU 
shall  dwell  therein  ;  and  it  shall  be  no  more  inliabited  for  et*«r,  net" 
ther  shall  it  be  dtvelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  As  God 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  and  the  neighbouring  cities  thereof 
—  so  sfudl  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall  any  son  of  man  dwm 
therein.  —  They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner^  nor  o 
stone  for  foundations ;  but  thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  sailh  the 
LiOrd.  —  Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dwelling  place  for  dragons, 
an  astonishment  and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant.  — Babylon 
shall  sink  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her. 
Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  — shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodofn  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it 
be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation :  neither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  tent  there,  neither  sliall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there* 
But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be 

1  Bp.  NcwtoB,  vol.  i.  Diss.  ii. 
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fuU  of  doleful  creatures  ;  and  owls  shall  dwdl  there^  —  and  dragons 
tn  their  pleasant  places*^ 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  these  various  predictions  have 
been  accomplislied.  Aiter  its  capture  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
metropolis.  It  was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection  of  the  new 
cities  of  Selucia  and  Ctesiphon,  (b.  c.  293.)  wliich  were  buih  with 
tiiis  design  in  its  neiglibourhood,  and  which  completed  the  ruin  and 
desolation  of  Babylon,  —  a  desolation  that  continues  to  this  day.^ 

6.  Daniel  predicted  the  fate  of  the  four  great  monarchies^  via.  the 
subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians,  and  of 
the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians  under  Alexander  the  Great ;  the 
division  of  his  empire  into  four  parts,  which  accordingly  took  place 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  :  and  the  rise  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
to  reduce  all  otlier  kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  and  form  one  vast 
empire,  that  was  to  be  different  from  all  former  kingdoms.  The 
Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  other  kingdoms  under  their  domi- 
nion ;  and  did  actually  form  one  vast  republic  which  was  different 
from  all  other  governments  tliat  had  preceded  it.^  The  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  the  four  monarcliiM,  are  so  exactly  pa- 
rallel, that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  m  the  second  century, 
could  only  evade  the  force  of  them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  all  evi- 
dence, that  they  were  written  long  after  the  events :  wliich  is  as  ab- 
surd as  if  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  works  of  Virgil  were  not 
written  under  Augustus,  but  after  his  time ;  for  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  as  public,  as  widely  dispersed,  and  as  universally  received  as  any 
book  could  ever  possibly  be. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  the  series  of  predictions  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  pages,  which  indeed  form  only  a  small  part  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  might  have  been  adduced.  Let  the  reader 
carefully  and  impartially  survey  theqi,  and  contrast  them  with  their 
respective  accomplishments ;  and  let  him  then  say,  whether  the  pro- 
phecies do  not  contain  information  more  than  kuman  ?  Not  to  dwell 
on  general  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  fijrst  of  those  contained 
in  this  second  class,  and  conipare  and  meditate  fully  on  these  five 
predictions.  ^'  The  priority  of^the  records  to  the  events  admits  of  no 
question :  the  completion  is  obvious  to  every  inquirer.  Here  then 
are  five  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon 
rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the 
chance  ?  Enthusiasm  ?  Conjecture  ?  Chance  f  Political  contrivance  i 
If  none  of  these,  —  neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised 
by  man's  sagacity,  —  can  account  for  the  facts ;  then  true  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspuration  of 
the  Almighty.  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  But  if  God  is  the 
author  of  these  predictions,  then  the  book  which  contains  them  is 

1  Jer.  1.  39,  40.  li.  26.  37.  64.    Iml.  xiii.  10—22.  ~* 

9  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  See  also  Kelt's  History,  the  Interpreter  of  Pro- 
phecy, vol.  i.  pp.  123,  et  8tq. 

3  Dan.  Li.  39,  40.  vii.  17—24.  viii.  and  ix.  Bp.  Newton,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  Dissertations,  and  Brown's  Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  chapters  xii. — 
xiv.  pp.  141—174.    Edinburgh,  1800. 
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stamped  with  the  seal  of  heaven :  a  rich  vein  of  evidence  runs 
through  the  volume  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Bible  is  true ;  infi- 
delity is  confounded  for  ever ;  and  we  may  address  its  patrons  in  the 
langui^e  of  Saint  Paul,  —  Behold  ye  despisers^  and  Ufonder,  and 
fensh  r^ 

Class   m. 
Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

If  we  turn  from  the  prophecies  respecting  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dhriduals,  as  well  as  tlie  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  antient 
times,  to  diose  predictions  in  which  we  ourselves  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  we  shall  find  that  tliey  are  not  less  remarkable,  and 
astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  die  Old  Testament  b  the 
redempdon  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  liad  made  it 
necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretel.  —  And,  as  the 
time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  die  predicdons  concerning  it 
gradually  became  so  q^ar,  that  ahnost  every  circumstance  in  the  life 
and  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  personage  that  ever  appear- 
ed among  men,  was  most  disdncd^  foretold.  The  connecdon  of  the 
predicdons  belonging  to  the  Messiah,  widi  those  which  are  confined 
to  die  Jewish  people,  gives  additional  force  to  die  argument  from 
prophecy ;  afibrding  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  union  whicli  sub- 
sists between  die  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Clirist,  and 
equally  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and 
the  daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was 
so  wisely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  oi  the  Jews, 
instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  die  person,  to  wliom 
they  referred,  the  suiTcring  and  crucified  Saviour  who  had  been  pro- 
mised. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predictions  were 
delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  dian  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Any  one  of  diem  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  prescience  more 
thap  human  :  but  die  collective  force  of  all  taken  togedier  is  such, 
diat  nothing  more  can  be  necessarv  to  prove  the  interposition  of  omni- 
science, than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity :  and  diis,  even 
at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  books,  in  which  they  are  contained,  are 
known  to  have  been  \%Titten  at  die  time  to  which,  and  by  die  persons 
to  whom,  they  are  respectfully  assigned,  and  also  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  ditferont  lane^uages,  and  dbpersed  into  different  parts,  long 
before  tho  coniini;  of  Christ.  It  is  absurd,  dierefore,  to  suppose  diat 
any  forgery  widi  rc^^jwct  to  them,  if  attempted  by  the  first  Christians, 
should  not  have  been  imuiediately  detected :  and  still  more  absurd,  if 
K)ssil>k\  to  sup])ose  diiu  any  passages  dius  forged  sliould  afterwards 
lave   been  admitted  universally  into  their  scriptures  by  the  Jew^ 

>  A  Key  t.>  tho  Propheoio*.  by  the  Rev.  David  SimpsoD.  p.  7o  ;  a  valuable  and 
cheap  coiikpi  luiiuiii  ot  tlto  ful&uuent  of  prophecy,  worthy  tlie  attention  ot'  aurh  as 
— — ^  ^  ^\jI^  I^  procure  larger  or  more  ezpenaive  work*  on  tiiii  Mibject 
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themselves ;  who,  from  the  first  application  of  these  predictions  to 
Jesus  Christ,  have  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  pervert  their 
meaning.  Surely,  if  tlie  prophecies  m  question  had  not  been  found 
at  that  time  in  the  writings  to  which  the  first  propagators  of  Christi- 
anity appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  produce  those  writings  in 
order  to  refute  the  imposition  :  and  since  no  refutation  was  then  at- 
tempted, it  was  a  demonstration  to  the  men  of  that  age ;  and  the  same 
prophecies,  being  found  there  nowj  without  the  possibility  of  account- 
mg  for  it  if  they  were  forged,  convey  in  all  reason  as  forcible  a  de- 
monstration to  ourselves  at  present,  that  they  were  written  there  from 
the  beginning,  and  consequendy  by  divine  inspiration.^ 

The  prophecies  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  neither  few  in 
number,  nor  vague  and  equivocal  in  their  reference ;  but  numerous, 
pointed,  and  particular.  They  bear  on  them  those  discriminating 
marks,  by  which  divine  inspiration  iday  be  disdnguished  from  the 
conjectures  of  human  sagacity ;  and  a  necessary  or  probable  event 
fipom  a  casual  and  uncertain  contingency.  They  are  such  as  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  dictates  of  mere  natural  penetrauon  ;  because  they 
are  not  confined  to  general  occurrences,  but  point  out  with  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  relating  to  times,  places, 
and  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight  nor  conjecture, 
because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  principal  event, 
or  even  probable  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  relation.  They 
were  such  as  could  only  have  occurred  to  a  mind,  that  was  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were  re- 
vealed, and  the  secrets  of  unborn  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme  of 
prophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  advance,  and  its 
final  and  fiill  completion  in  the  advent,  the  ministry,  the  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Mesaah,  and  the  extensive  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Gentiles,  together  widi  its  blessed  influence  on  mdi- 
\iduals,  societies,  countries,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  — is  an 
object,  the  greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive, 
and  the  most  pleasing  and  important  that  the  human  dIMnd  can  contem- 
plate. To  Jesus  give  all  the  prophets  witness  ;  and  around  him  they 
throw  the  beams  of  their  united  light.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
we  shall  now  select  ^few  of  the  most  striking  predictions  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  and  shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  co- 
pious series  of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  very  words  of 
the  uTiters  of  tlie  New  Testament.* 

We  behold  die  promise  of  a  Jledeemer  given  to  our  first  parents, 
immediately  after  the  fall,  in  obscure  and  general  terms.  (Gen.  iii. 
15.)  It  foretold  a  victory  which  would  be  gained  over  the  enemy 
that  had  deceived  and  conquered  them  ;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious 
in  its  effects  and  consequences,  and  which  should  amply  revenge  on 
the  serpent's  head  the  evils  and  miseries  which  he  had  mtroduced  into 
the  world.     Further,  we  behold  the  promise  renewed,  in  somewhat 

1  Dr.  Eveleigh^B  Bampton  Lectures  for  1792,  p.  311. 
9  See  Appendix,  No.  IV.  Chapter  I. 
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clearer  language,  to  the  patriarchs,  particularly  to  Abraham,  the  great 
father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  precise  line  indicated  from  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  descended ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  prophetic  pro- 
mise may  be  seen  in  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the 
public  r0gisters  by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  general  terms,  a  great  re- 
volution that  would  take  place  in  tlie  world  by  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah :  but  they  have  delineated  some  particular  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  which  only  the  eye  of  omniscience  could  have  foreseen.  They 
have  marked  out  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth ; 
they  have  described  with  wonderful  exactness  die  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  his  office  and  character :  they  have  displayed  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth  the  effects  and  consequences  of  his  advent :  and, 
through  all  their  predictions,  something  pointing  to  the  Messiah,  either 
by  direct  application,  or  by  sedondary  and  distant  reference,  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  general  contexture,  the  universal  scheme  of  pro- 
phecy, that,  by  keeping  it  in  our  eye,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
clue  to  trace  out  their  ultimate  design,  and  contemplate  their  mutual 
connection  with,  and  dependence  on  each  other  :  for  (he  testimony 
of  Jesus  i*,  clearly  and  eminently,  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  is  its 
ruling  and  vital  principle.  Divested  of  this,  it  loses  its  spirit  and  its 
power.  We  behold  no  consistency  :  the  impression  of  its  dignity  is 
weakened  ;  its  object  is  debased  ;  its  end  is  darkened.  But,  viewed 
in  this  light,  we  behold  in  it  a  harmony  which  delights,  a  grandeur 
which  astonishes,  and  from  the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evi- 
dence as  carries  conviction  to  the  understanding.^     More  particularly, 

1.  The  prophecies  of  die  Old  Testament  distinctly  announced  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  come^  when  the  government  should  be  utterly  lost 
from  Judah.  The  sceptre  (peculiar  prerogative  and  dignity)  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  come  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  This  predic- 
tion all  the  antient  Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah.  The  tribe  of^  Judah 
is  no  longer  a  political  body ;  it  has  no  authority  or  magistrates  of  its 
own,  but  is  dispersed  and  confounded  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Jews ;  its  present  condidon,  therefore,  is  an  evident  mark  tliat  the 
Sliiloh,  — he  who  was  to  be  sent,  the  Messiah,  —  is  already  come. 

2.  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  time  in  which  he  was  to  come,  to 
make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  brine 
in  an  everlasting  righteousness.^  He  fixes  die  seventy  weeks  (of 
years,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,)  on  one  side,  at  the 
edict  of  Artaxerxes,  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  ac- 
complished by  Nehemiah ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the'  death  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this 
duration  are  therefore  known,  and  one  determines  the  other :  the 
term  at  wliich  a  revolution  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  C(Hn- 
roences,  necessarily  shows  where  it  ends.  The  prophets  Haggai  and 
Malacli?  foretold  that  the  Messiah,  tJte  desire  of  all  nations^  whom 

1  Dr.  White'g  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  291.  2d  edit. 
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they  loere  seekingj  should  come  before  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple,  and  that  his  presence  should  fill  it  with  a  glory  which  the  first 
temple  had  not,  tliough  it  was  far  richer  and  more  magnificent.  Jesus 
Christ  preached  in  diat  temple,  which  was  totally  destroyed  within 
fort}'  years  afterwards.  This  second  temple  has  been  destroyed  up- 
wards  of  seventeen  centuries ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  more  than 
seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  tlie  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bord, — viz.  Bethle- 
hem, —  and  die  tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring,  (that  of  Judah)  \ 
were  literally  predicted  by  Aficah,  and  are  recorded  by  the  evange- 
lists as  fulfilled ;  the  providence  of  God  so  ordering  it,  that  Augustus 
should  then  order  a  general  census  to  be  taken,  wliich  caused  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  tliat  slie  might  be  delivered 
there,  but  that,  their  names  being  there  entered,  tlieir  family  mi^ht 
be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  might  afterwards  arise  as  to  theur  bemg 
of  the  line  of  David.  All  the  evangelists  have  mentioned  that  Jesus 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  and  that  diis  is  an  undoubted  /oc^ 
we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he  asserts  that  it  is  evident  our  Lord 
sprang  out  of  Judah} 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  (Is.  vii.  14.)  and  that  he  should  descend 
from  the  family  of  David,  (ix,  6,  7,  xi.  1,  2.)  wliich  was  a  particular 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  While  he  points  out  his  miraculous 
birth,  and  describes  his  descent,  he  pourtrays  his  character  m  colours 
so  striking  and  distinguishing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ 
obvious  to  every  one  who  compares  the  picture  with  the  original.  It 
was  tliis  holy  prophet,  that  foretold,  diat  the  Messiah  should  be  (liil. 
1,  2,  3.)  destitute  of  outward  power  or  influence  to  attract  the  es- 
teem, and  ensure  the  attachment  of  the  world  \  that  though  in  the  eye 
of  God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  IG.)  the  chief  comer  stonCy  elect,  pre- 
cious; yet  that  he  should  be  (viii.  14,  15.)  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
a  rock  of  offence  to  men  who  were  guided  by  the  springs  which  in 
general  actuate  the  human  breast,  such  as  interest,  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  sensual  enjoyments:  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the 
Jews  should  fall  on  this  rock;  sliould  refuse  to  build  on  bun  as  the 
only  foundation  of  their  hopes ;  but  should,  in  their  attempt  to  shake 
and  overthrow  it,  be  themselves  scattered  and  broken  to  pieces.  The 
same  prophet  declared  tiiat  he  should  (vi.  9,  10, 1 1.)  veil  the  eyes  of 
the  wise  and  learned,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  illite- 
rate ;  that  he  should  (xlii.  1,  tic.)  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to 
the  diseased,  and  light  to  those  wno  had  been  oppressed  with  dark- 
ness ;  that  he  should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and  should  be 
the  great  instructor  of  the  Gentiles;  that  (Ix.  10.)  kings  should  fall 
down  before  him,  and  all  natkms  pay  hirti  homage  and  obedience ; 
that  his  reign  should  be  gende  and  benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  his  gospel  should  harmonise  the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  man- 
kind, and  together  with  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God, 
establish  peace  and  purity  on  the  earth.  (Ivi.  6,  7,  8.) ^^ 

1  Micah  ▼.  2.  Mitt.  ii.  1.  Heb.  vu.  14. 
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5.  In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  the  prophet  gives  a  most  striking  and 
affecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  tiie  Messiah  amidst 
the  most  distressing  and  humiliating  scenes  through  which  he  passed. 
His  dectthj  considered  as  tlie  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  was  an  object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  pleased 
the  Divine  Being  strongly  to  mark  the  more  distuiguished  circum- 
stances of  it  in  prophetic  language ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in 
him  might  have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  necessary  to 
give  satisfaction  to  modest  and  impartial  inquirers.  The  fact  in  every 
respect  corresponded  with  the  prediction ;  and  so  far  was  the  prophet 
introduced  into  tlie  secret  councils  of  the  divine  mind,  that  when  be 

rke  of  future  events,  he  appears  to  be  relating  their  past  history  : 
to  that  omniscient  God,  whose  light  directed  the  prophet's  eye 
through  the  darkest  recesses  of  distant  ages,  prescience  and  accom- 
plishment are  the  same ;  and  the  future  and  the  past  form  but  one 
object.  Hence  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Clirist's  passion  are  de- 
lineated by  the  prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exacmess, 
as  if  they  had  been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  secret  volume  of  the 
divine  decrees  was  unrolled,  and  when  tliat  which  had  been  foreseen 
in  vision  was  exhibited  in  reality.^ 

1  Compare  Mark  xx.  27,  24.  —  White's  Hampton  Lectures^  pp.  291 — 2d4.  So 
■triking  is  the  prediction  of  Imdah  above  referred  to,  and  with  such  precision  has 
it  been  fulfiUed  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  modern  opposers  of  revela- 
tion are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and  contraoictorv  assertions 
in  order  to  evade  the  forcible  argument  which  it  affords  to  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
/  tures.  Thus  some  have  affirmed,  that  the  prophecy  in  question  was  composed 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  acra.  Not  to  repeat  the  evidence  already 
adduced  (see  pp.  41 — 46.  supra^)  for  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  writings  as  a<xmi* 
ponent  part  ol  the  Old  Testament,  wc  may  remark  that  this  assertion  is  completely 
refuted  by  the /act  of  his  prophecy  being  extant  in  the  Soptuagint  Greek  version 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  wnich  was  executed  only  282  years  befork  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  Other  oppoters  of  revelation  assert  that  Jeremiah  is  the  person  to  whom 


characters  given  of  the  person,  who  is  tlie  subject  of  this  prophecy,  by  no  means 
agree  with  Jeremiah.  For  this  person  is  represented  as  one  without  guilt,  entirely 
free  from  sin,  and  who  had  never  gone  astray  like  other  men  ;  as  one  who  was  to 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  sufferings  he  was  to  bear  with  the  ntmost  pa- 
tience, ^-  n&y  he  was  even  to  make  intercession  fur  those  transgressors  who  were 
the  cause  ofnis  sufferings  :  and  tliou^h  he  Was  to  be  cut  offy  or  die,  vet  he  was  to 
lire  a^n,  have  a  large  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  and  be  highly  exalted 
and  dignified.  Now  none  of  these  cliaracters  are  applicable  to  Jeremiah,  who  was 
subject  to  the  same  sinful  infirmities  as  other  men  are  ;  he  was  not  wounded  or 
bruised,  nor  did  he  die  for  the  siiis  of  his  people  ;  and  the  sufferings,  which  he 
underwent  on  their  account,  he  was  so  far  from  bearing  with  patience,  that  he  even 
cursed  the  day  wherein  he  was  bom  (Jer.  xx.  14.)  on  account  of  them ;  and  prayed 
tliat  he  might  see  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  his  countrymen  (xx.  12.)  and  that 
God  would  pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter ^  and  prepare  them  for  the 
day  of  slaughter,  (xii.  3.)  Further,  Jeremiah  had  not  a  large  number  of  disciples, 
neither  was  he  exalted  and  extolled  as  the  person  described  by  Isaiah  is  said  to  be. 
But  all  and  every  part  of  this  prophecy  exactly  agrees  with  the  Messiah,  Jesus, 
whose  first  appearance  was  mean  and  abject ;  on  which  accoimt  he  was  despised 
by  men,  from  whom  he  suffered  many  things  with  inexpressible  patience,  and  at 
last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  :  ana  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is  now  exalted  high,  on  his  Fa- 
ther's  right  hand,  where  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  transgressors ;  and 
has  ever  since  hod  a  Urge  number  of  disciples,  who  have  embraced  his  doctrines 
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In  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark,  that  long 
before  his  time  David  foretold  tlie  change  of  the  order  of  die  priest- 
liood  by  the  Messiah,  —  the  office  he  should  sustain,  —  the  sufferings 
which  he  should  undergo,  —  and  the  glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy 
from  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  and  the  extensive  propagation  of 
his  gospel.^ 

6.  The  Messiah  was  not  to  lie  in  the  grave  and  see  corruption,'  but 
was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  hb  interment,* 
and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  reign  at  his  Father's  right  hand, 
invested  with  universal  dominion.^  How  exactly  all  these  things  were 
accompli^ed  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  care- 
fully compares  these  predictions  with  their  fulfilment. 

7.  Lastly,  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  abolish  the  old 
and  introduce  a  new  covenant  or  dispensation  with  his  people  ;  and 
accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  brought  in  a  more  perfect  and  rational 
economy.'  The  old  covenant  is  abolished,  and  its  observance  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Judsa  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  that  temple  and  altar,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It  is,  therefore, 
as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant  is  come, 
as  to  question  those  external  facts  which  prove  that  the  antient  cove« 
niant  subsists  no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  evangelical  historians  showed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for  they  did  not  ap- 
ply them  witli  hesitation,  as  if  thev  were  doubtful  concerning  their 
sense,  or  undecided  as  to  their  object.  Their  boldness  of  assertion 
bore  the  stamp  and  character  of  truth.  They  had  the  clearest  prooft, 
more  particularly  from  miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  and  .therefore  were  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  prophecies 
centered  b  him.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  concepdon,  that  this 
evidence  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  referable  to  any  one  else ; 
and  therefore  they  pressed  the  arguments  drawn  fit>m  the  Old  Testa- 
ment upon  tlie  minds  of  the  unconverted,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  con- 
viction, and  all  the  authority  of  trutli.* 


The  preceding  is  a  concise  view  of  the  predictions  contained  m  the 
Old  Testament,  concerning  the  advent,  life,  doctrine,  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.     Such  a  variety 

and  espoused  his  cause,  —  a  seed  which  has  senred  hiiO)  and  will  continue  to  serve 
hiin  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  the 
modern  Jews  have  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  Isaiah's  Prophecy,  see 
Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183, 184.  folio.  10th  edit. ;  and  also  Puey's  Evi- 
dences, vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 11. 

1  Psal.  ii.  6,  oui.  xxii.  ex. 

9  Compare  Psal.  zvi.  10.  with  Matt,  zzviii.  6. 

3  Compare  Hos.  vi.  2.  with  Matt.  xx.  19.  xxviii.  1 — 7,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

*  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  11.  Ixviii.  18.  and  Isa.  ix.  7.  Luke  zziv.  50,  51.  Acts  i.  9. 
and  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

5  Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.  with  Heb.  viii.  6 — 13. 

€  Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol;  i.  p.  186.  « 
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of  circumstances,  therefore,  predicted  concerning  one  person  so  manjr 
years  before  he  was  bom,  and  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  — - 
aU  accomplisl)ed  in  Christ,  and  in  no  other  person  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  the  world, — point  liim  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the 
Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  one  single  man  had  left 
a  book  of  predictions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  distinctly  and 
precisely  marked  out  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  his  advent,  life,  doctrine,  deatli,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion ;  —  a  prophecy,  or  series  of  prophecies,  — so  astonishing,  so  cir* 
cumstanced,  so  connected,  would  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world,  and  would  have  infinite  weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  great- 
er :  for,  here  is  a  succession  of  men,  for  four  tliousand  years,  who 
were  widely  separated  from  each  other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who 
regularly,  and  without  any  variation,  succeeded  one  another  to  foretel 
the  same  event.  Here,  therefore,  tlie  hand  of  God  is  manifest ;  and 
Jesus  Clirist  is  evidenced  to  be  the  Messiali.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have  been  present  to  his  mind  :  he  has 
taken  from  them  all  that  seemed  contradictory,  when  not  considered 
in  respect  to  him ;  he  has  equaUy  accomplislied  tliem,  whether  the 
tiling  they  predicted  concerning  liim  were  humiliating  or  divine  ;  and 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the  centre  and  end  of  them  all,  by  re- 
ducing them  to  unity  in  his  own  person. 

Further,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which  is  the 
particular  and  incommunicable  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  seducers 
or  pretended  messialis,  whether  past  or  future,  are  convicted  of  im- 
posture.    A  few  considerations  will  fully  prove  this  point. 

There  is  but  one  deliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do  the  Scrip- 
tures bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  neither  been  promis- 
ed nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  an  impostor :  and  whoever  can- 
not ascend  as  high  as  the  first  promise,  or  groimds  himself  upon 
Scriptures  less  antient  than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  of 
.  imposture  by  that  circumstance  abne,  either  because  he  has  no  title» 
or  nas  only  9l  foist  one. 

All  tlie  prophets  foretel  what  the  Messiah  is  to  do  and  sufier : 
there  can  tlierefore  be  no  doubt  between  him,  who  has  done  and  suf- 
fered what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him  who  has  had  no  knowledge 
of  tlieir  predictions,  or  has  not  fulfiUed  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  some  that  cannot 
be  repeated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certain  times  and  places, 
that  tiiey  cannot  be  imitated  by  zfaUe  3Iessiah.  It  was  necessar}', 
for  instance,  that  the  true  Messiah  should  come  into  the  world  before 
the  destrucdon  of  the  second  temple,  because  he  was  to  teach  there. 
It  was  necessar}^  tliat  he  should  lay  die  foundations  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  because  from  Sloiuit  Sion  it  was  to  be  difiused  over  the 
wliole  world.  It  was  necessar}'  tliat  die  Jews  should  reject  liim  be- 
fore their  dispersk>n,  because  it  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  their 
wilful  blindness.  Finally,  it  f^'us  necessary  that  the  cooversioo  of  the 
Gentiles  sliould  be  his  work  or  that  of  his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this 
visible  mark  tliat  the  prophets  point  him  out. 
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Now  the  temple  is  no  more ;  Jerusalem  is  possessed  by  strangers ; 
the  Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  (jentiles  are  converted.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  die  Messiah  is  come  :  but  it  is  not  less  manifest  that 
no  one  else  can  repeat  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  his  coming ; 
and,  consequent]^,  no  one  me  can  accomplish  what  the  prophets  fore^' 
told  would  be  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

BishopHurd's  fine  view  of  prophecy  will  terminate  this  class  of 
the  Old  Testament  predictions  with  great  propriety  and  force.  ^'  If," 
says  that  very  learned  and  elegant  writer,  "  we  look  into  those  writ- 
ings«  we  find, 

1.  '^That  prophecy  is  of  a  prodigious  extent;  that  it  commenced 
fit)m  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consummation  of  all  things : 
that  for  many  ages,  it  was  delivered  darkly,  to  few  persons,  and  with 
large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of  another  ;  but, 
at  length,  became  more  clear,  more  fi^equent,  and  was  uniformly  car- 
ried on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  separated  fit)m  the  rest  of  the  world, 
among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  to  be  tlie  reposi- 
tory of  die  divine  oracles :  tliat,  with  some  intermission,  the  spirit  of 

Erophecy  subsisted  among  that  people,  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that 
[e  himself  and  his  aposdes  exercised  thb  power  in  the  most  conspi- 
cuous manner :  and  left  behind  them  many  predictions,  recorded  in 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  proiess  to  respect  very  dis- 
tant events,  and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  dme,  or,  in  St.  John's  ex- 
pression, to  that  period,  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected. 
(Rev.  x.  7.) 

2.  '*  Further,  besides  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person^  whom  it  concerns,  deserves  our  consideration. 
He  is  described  in  terms  which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnifi- 
cent ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of 
the  woman^  and  as  the  son  of  man  ;  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time 
of  more  than  mortal  extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us,  as 
being  superior  to  men  and  angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality  and 
power,  above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whether  m  heaven  or  in 
earth ;  as  the  word  and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the 
Father ;  as  the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds ;  as 
the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  We 
have  no  words  to  denote  greater  ideas  than  these  :  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  elevate  itself  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendant 
worth  and  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  pro- 
phets bear  witness. 

3.  *^  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose^  for  which  the  Messiah,  prefi- 
gured by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  corresponds 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppress- 
ed nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is, 
to  achieve  one  of  those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No : 
it  was  not  a  mighty  state,  a  victor  people  — 

'  Jyon  res  Romante  perituraque  regna  — * 
that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  person. 
It  was  another  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which  He  came  to  accom- 


^ 
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plish ;  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which,  all  our  policies  are  poor 
and  little,  and  all  the  performances  of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  de- 
liver a  world  from  ruin ;  to  abolish  sin  and  death  ;  to  purify  and  im- 
mortalise human  nature  :  and  thus,  in  the  n>ost  exalted  sense  of  the 
words,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

"  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the  imdoubt- 
ed  sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

''  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  •  Let  us  unite 
the  several  parts  of  it  and  bring  them  to  a  point.  A  spirit  of  prophecy 
pervading  all  time  ;  —  characterising  one  person,  of  the  liigne^  dig- 
nity ;  —  and  proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of  one  purpose,  the  most 
beneficent,  the  most  divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project.  —  Such 
is  the  scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that 
ceconomy,  which  we  call  Prophetic  !"^ 

Class  IV. 
Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  iiis  apostles,  apd 
which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  die  New  Testament,  are  not  le^ 
evidendy  the  inspiration  of  omniscience  than  those  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  prophecies  of  Christ,  indeed,  were  such  as  gave  additional 
evidence  to  his  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved  him  to  be 'filled 
with  a  spirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered  numerous  predicdons  of 
events,  altogether  improbable  on  the  ground  of  present  appearances, 
and  such  as  the  most  penetrating  mind  could  never  have  foreseen, 
nor  conjectured,  much  less  have  described  with  all  tlieir  peculiarities, 
and  marked  out  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Thus,  Je- 
sus Christ  foretold  liis  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  eniunera- 
Uon  of  many  circumstances  attending  them, — the  descent  of  *  the> 
Holy  Spirit, — die  astonishing  (and  to  all  human  views  improbable) 
fate  of  die  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total  destniction  oi  the  city, 
—  and  the  universal  spread  of  hb  gospel,  together  with  its  extraor- 
dinary, and  glorious  triumph  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  all  the  violent  opposition  to  which  it  would  be  ex- 
posed.^ 

1 .  Jesus  Clirist  foretold  his  own  death  several  times,  with  an  enu- 
meration of  many  of  the  circumstances  diat  were  to  attend  it. .  In 
Matt.  xvi.  21.  he  told  his  disciples  that  he  must  eo  to  Jerus<dem^  and 
there  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  pnests^  and  scribes^  and 
be  killed.  In  Mark  x.  33,  34.  and  Matt  xx.  18,  19.  he  foretels, 
more  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  would  proceed  against 
him,  viz.  that  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  woxdd  condemn  him  to  deathj 
but  that  they  would  not  put  him  to  death,  but  deliver  him  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  mock  and  scourge  and  crucify  Atm,  which  was  afterwards  done 

1  Bp.  Hard's  Introdaction  to  the  Study  of  the  ProphecieSi  sorm.  ii.  —  (Worki, 
vol.  V.  pp.  35 — 37.) 
3  On  the  predictioiifl  of  Jesos  Christ,  see  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  Chapter  II. 
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by  Pilate,  tlie  Roman  governor.  He  likewise  predicted  in  what  man* 
ner  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  as,  that  he  would  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  ofmen^  and  by  the  man  Vfho  dipped  his  hands  with  him  m 
the  dishy  and  that  all  his  disciples  wotdd  forsake  him.  (Matt.  xx.  18. 
xxvi.  23.  31.)  And  when  Peter  declared  hb  resolution  to  adhere  to 
him,  Christ  foretold  that  the  apostle  would  deny  him,  with  very  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This 
night  before  the  cock  crow  ttotce,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  (Matt.  xiv. 
30.) :  all  which  was  punctually  accomplished. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  also  distincdy  predicted  his  resurrection^  with  its, 
circumstances,  viz.  that  he  shoma  rise  again  the  third  day  (Matt.  xvi. 
21.),  and  tlmi  after  he  was  risen'he  woum  go  before  them  into  GalUee 
(Matt.  x^vi.  32.),  which  was  fulfilled.  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.)  ' '. 

•3.  tte  likewise  foretold  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apos- 
tles, in  miraculous  powers  and  gifts,  and  specifies  the  place  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  should.descend.  —  Behold,  J.send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  untU  ye  be  en* 
dued  udth  power  from  an  high.  (Buke  xxiv.  40.)  And  he  particularly 
.declares  what  the  effects. of  such  descent  should  be. »— :.tfnd  these' 
'signs  shall  follow  them  that  bdieve;  in  mff'name  shall  they  cast  out   . 
devils,  and  they  shall  speak  with- new  tongues  ;  they  shall  take  up  ser^ 
pents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them  -;  theu 
.shaU  hy  hands  on  the  nek  and  they  shall  recover*  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18.) 
.  All  which  was  punctually  fulfilled  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  ' 
of  tlie  Apostles^  and  in  the  followihg  part  of  that  history. 

4.  Tlie  iie^t  instance  of  Christ's  pj*ophedc  spirit  is",  his  foretelling 
.  die  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and.of  its  celebrated  temple,  with  all  its 
preceding  signs,  and  concomitant  and  subsequent  circumstances.  He . 
not  only  predicted  .the  period  when  this  awful  event  should  take  place, 
but  described  the  very  ensigns  of  those  arms,  which  were  to  effect 
the  direful  catastrophe ;  and  also  foretold  the  various  calamities  that 
should  hefal  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  total  ruin  in  which  their  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  policy  should  be  involved :  and  the  very  genera- 
tion, that  heard  the  prediction,  lived  to  be  the  miserable  witnesses  of 
its  fulfilment.^  Of  Uie  prophecies,  indeed,  tiiat  respect  the  Jews  (and 
which  are  common  to  die  New  as  well  as  to  die  Old  Testament) 
some  have  long  since  been  accomplished  ;  others  are  every  day  re- 
ceiving their  accomplishment  before  our  eyes,  and  all  of  them  abun- 
dantly prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  prophecy.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  wiUi  its  unparalleled  circumstances  of  horror,  is 
not  more  clearly  recorded  by  Josephus,'  than  it  is  foretold  by  Da- 
niel, and  by  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  the  latter  propheiqr  only,  in  the 
most  definite  language,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvi.  28.), 
and  particularly  that  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  (Markxiii.  2.)  should 

—  -   -       -       — ■ —        ^        -  -  _       ^^  ^ 

1  See  the  particulars  of  this  Dropheoy.  with  the  historical  evidence  of  its  fulfil- 
ment, infra,  in  the  Appendix,  no.  IV.  uhapter  II. 

S  Tho  Hixth  and  seventh  boioks  of  Jose^us's  Histor]^  of  the  Jewish  war  with  the 
Romans  conUin  a  detailed  narrative  of  tne  events,  wmch  wore  predicted  by  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  few  words. 
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be  left  upon  another ;  he  also  expressly  foretold  that  Jerusalem,  thus 
destroyed,  should  be  trodden  under  foot  by  tlie  Gentiles,  till  the  time 
of  the  Gentiles  sliould  be  fulfilled ;  while  the  Jews  were  to  be  carried 
away  captive  into  all  lands :  and,  according  to  the  denunciatioo  of 
their  great  lawgiver  (Deut.  xxviii.  37.),  were  to  become  an  asto- 
nishment and  a  bye-word. 

Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.     Whatever  the  distinguished  affection  of  die  Jews  ibr 
their  religion  and  country  could  suggest,  and  whatever  infidelity  and 
hatred  of  Christianity  could  help  forward  in  their  favour,  was  tried  in 
vain,  with  the  malignant  view  of  confironting  and  defeating  these  pro- 
phecies.   The  apostate  Julian, — an  em|)eror  qualified  for  the  attempt 
in  riches,  power,  and  perseverbg  Iiostility  to  the  name  of  Christ,  — 
collected  the  Jews  firom  all  countries,  and  led  them  on,  under  his  fa- 
vourite Alypius,  to  rebuild  dieir  temple.     Every  human  power  co- 
operated with  them,  and  every  difficulty  appeared  to  have  vanished : 
when  on  a  sudden,  the  work  was  broken  up  witli  terror  and  precipita- 
tion ;  and  an  enterprise,  of  which  the  execution  was  so  zeabusly  de- 
sired and  so  powerfully  supported,  ^'as  at  once  deserted.    As  the  in- 
fluence of  human  means  was  entirely  engaged  in  its  favour,  the  mis- 
carriage of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  interposidon.     What 
this  was,  we  are  informed  by  contemporary  and  odier  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus :  whose  testimony  as  a  pagan, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  the  apostate  prince,  infidelity 
ivould  fully  and  readily  admit,  were  it  not  beforehand  apprised  of  its 
contents.     He  declares,  that  '*  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near 
the  foundation  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place 
firom  time  to  time  baccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen  : 
and,  tliat  the  victorious  element  conUnuing  in  this  manner  obsdnately 
bent,  as  it  were,  to  repel  their  attempts,  the  enterprise  was  abandon- 
ed."^    So  satisfactory  and  decisive  is  tliis  evidence  of  the  impartial 
heathen  writer,  that  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  although  he  attempts  widi  stubborn  scepdcism  to  invali- 
date some  of^its  proofs,  and  msinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorides, 
is  compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  general  fact,  but  many  of 
the  particular  circumstances  by  which  it  was  accompanied  and  disuu- 
guished.* 

How  literally  the  latter  part  of  the  above  noticed  predicdon,  rela- 
tive to  the  dispersion  and  degradation  of  die  Jews,  has  been  fulfilled, 
from  the  days  of  Titus  and  Hadrian  to  the  present  dme,  ever}'  histo- 
rian informs  us  :  that  it  is  so  noiir,  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses  and  personal  knowledge.  The  nadons,  that  once  shook  the 
world  widi  their  arms,  have  in  their  turns  disappeared,  and  mingled 
again  with  die  common  mass  of  mankind  :  but  the  Jews,  though  exiles 

1  Ammian.  Marcell.  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  1.  torn.  1.  p.  338.  edit.  Bipont. 

9  Decline  and  Fall,  yol  iv.  p.  lOd.  Bp.  Warburton  has  fully  examined,  and  vin- 
dicated, the  hiflftory  of  the  event  above  noticed,  in  his  treatise  entitled  *  Julian  ;  or 
a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption,  which  defeated  that 

** '*s  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem/  in  the  eighth  vohime  of 

edition  of  his  works. 
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in  every  country  under  heaven,  and  in  every  country  oppressed,  hated, 
and  despised,  (esjpecially  in  Germany,  as  die  daily  joumab  have  recendy 
attested)  have  yet,  by  a  peculiar  fate,  of  which  the  world  affords  no 
second  instance,  survived,  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  the 
loss  of  their  country  and  the  dissolution  of  their  government,  have 
preserved  their  name  and  language,  their  customs  and  religion,  in 
every  climate  of  the  globe :  and,  though  themselves  not  a  people,  have 
yet  subsisted  a  separate  and  distinct  race  in  the  midst  of  every  other 
nation.  Having  totally  lost  the  sceptre^  and  having  no  lawgiver  inde* 
pendently  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  they  afford  a  standing  proof  that  the 
Shiloh  IS  coBiE,  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  should  be  ;  and 
thus  exhibit  a  wonderful  example  of  the  truth  of  their  own  prophetic 
Scriptures,  and  in  consequence  a  continual  and  increasing  evidence 
of  tlie  divine  authority  of  ours. 

5.  Further,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  should  have  a  church  and 
people,  not  only  by  express  prophecies,  but  also  by  monuments  or 
ordinances  of  perpetual  observance,  iastituted  by  him  for  his  church, 
and  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  subsist  to  die  present  day.  He 
commanded  his  aposUes  to  go  and  teach  all  nations  :  and  accordingly 
they  went  forth,  after  his  ascension,  and  preached  the  goml  every 
where,  witli  great  success,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirm^ 
ing  the  words  with  signs  or  miracles  following.  Both  sacred  and 
profane  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, after  the  deadi  of  its  author.  In  a  few  days  after  the  ascension, 
there  were  at  Jerusalem  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples 
(Acts  i.  5.) :  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  was  ten  days  afterwards, 
there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousand  souls  (ii.  41.)  : 
and  soon  after  the  number  of  the  men  was  tihout  five  thousana  (iv.  4.) 
after  this  we  are  told  diat  multitudes  of  believers,  both  men  and  toomen, 
were  added  to  the  Lord  ;  diat  the  number  of  the  disciples  were  mul- 
tiplied in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that  a  great  conmany  of  priests  were 
obedient  to  the  faith,  (v.  and  vi.)  This  rapid  diffusion  of  Chrisdanity 
among  the  Jews  was  accomplished  within  the  short  space  of  two 
years  after  the  ascension.  In  the  course  of  the  seven  following  years, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  in  Csesarea ;  and,  a  year 
after  this,  a  great  number  of  diem  was  converted  at  Antioch.  The 
words  of  the  historian  are  :  —  A  great  number  believed  and  turned 
to  the  Lord  ;  —  much  people  was  added  to  the  Lord ; — and,  the 
apostles  Barnabas  and  Saul  taught  much  people,  fxi.  21.24.26.) 
On  the  death  of  Herod  (which  happened  next  year),  the  word  of  God 
GREW  and  MULTIPLIED  (xii.  24.) :  and,  in  the  three  following  vears, 
when  Paul  preached  at  Iconium,  a  great  multitude  both  of  Jews 
and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed  (xiv.  1.) ;  and  he  afterwards  taught 
many  at  Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia.  (^1*)  In  three  years  after  this, 
or  in  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension,  raul  found  the  Gentile  con- 
verts of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  established  in  the  faith,  and  in- 
creasing IN  NUMBER  daily,  (xvi.  5.)    In  Thessalonica,  some  of  the 

1  See  pp.  153, 154.  n^«. 
VOL.  I.  44 
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Jews  hdievedj  and  of  the  devout  Cheeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of 
the  chi^  women  not  a  few.  (xvii.  4.)  At  Berea  biant  of  the  Jews 
bdievea;  abo  of  honourable  women  which  were  Greeks ^  and  of  men^ 
NOT  A  FEW  (12.)  :  at  Corinth,  many  hearings  believed  and  were  bap* 
Hsed  (xviii.  8.) ;  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke,  —  so  mightuy 

frew  the  woraof  God  and  prevailed  (xix.  20.)  proves  tlie  success  oi 
aul's  preaching  at  Ephesus ;  as  also  does  the  complaint  of  Deme- 
trius, that  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  and  turned 
away  much  people.  (26.)  At  Athens  certain  men  clave  unto  Am 
and  believed,  (xvii.  34.) 

What  the  evangelical  historian  here  relates,  is  further  confirmed  by 
history  to  be  plain  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact :  for  the  apostle  Paul 
wrote  episdes  to  aU  the  saints  at  Rome,  to  the  churches  at  Corinth,  in 
Oalaiia,  at  Ephesus,  Colossa,  and  Thesstdonica,  and  to  aU  the  saints 
at  PhUippi,  unih  the  bishops  and  deacons ;  which  he  neither  would 
nor  could  have  done,  if  there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  oC 
Christians  in  all  these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timothy  at 
Ephesus,  and  gave  him  directions  for  die  government  of  the  church 
there  :  and  he  left  Titus  in  Crete,  with  a  commission  to  set  in  order 
the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city.  (Tit. 
i.  5.)  reter  directs  his  episue  to  the  elect,  scattered  throughout  Pon" 
tus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  (1  Pet.  i.  1,2.)  In 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  6.  23.)  he  represents  the  Gospel 
as  then  already  preached  in  all  the  Uforld,  and  to  everu  creature  which 
is  under  heaven.  This  was  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  about  the  year  G2  of  the  vulgar  sra.  We  also  learn 
from  ecclesiastical  history  diat,  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  churches  were  established  and  bishops  settled,  in  every  part 
of  the  then  known  world ;  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded. 
There  were  also  Christian  writers,^  many  of  whose  works  are  still 

1  **  It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  andpro^ress  of  Chris- 
tianity,  or  rather  of  the  character  and  quality  of  many  early  Christians,  of  their 
learning  and  their  labours,  to  notice  the  number  of  Christian  writers  who  flourish- 
ed in  these  ages.  Saint  Jerome's  catalogue  contains  sizty'six  writers  within  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  the  first  six  years  of  the  fourth ;  and  fifty-four  between 
that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  a.  d.  392.  Jerome  introduces  his  catalogue  with  tJie 
fiaDowing  just  remonstrance :  —  *  Let  those,  who  say  the  church  has  him  no  philoso- 
phers, nor  eloquent  and  learned  men,  observe  who  and  what  they  were  who  found- 
ed, eMablished,  and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our  faith  of  rusticity,  and 
oonfees  their  mistake.'  (Jer.  Prol.  in  Lib.  de  Sacr.  Eccl.)  Of  these  writers  seve- 
ral, as  Justin,  Irenasus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TortulUan,  Origen,  Bardesanes, 
HippoUtus,  Eusebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abounded  par- 
ticularly about  the  year  178.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jeruniem,  founded  a  library 
in  that  city,  a.  d.  212.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  founded  a  library  at  Ce- 
■area,  a.  d.  294.  Public  defences  were  also  eet  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the 
religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  af- 
ter Christ's  ascension,  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  whose  works,  except  some  few 
fragments  of  the  first,  are  lost ;  and  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  Justin  Martyr, 
whose  works  remain,  presented  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion  to  the  Roman 
emperors ;  Quadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a 
fecond  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apoilinaris,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  repiAation,  did  the  same  to  Marcus  Anto- 
iiiaus,  twenty  years  afterwards :  (Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  e.  96.  See  also  Lardner,  vol. 
JL  p.  666.)  ana  ten  jretn  after  thii,  ApoUooiiifi  who  ittBSved  martyrdom  under  thft 
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fotant,  in  all  puts  of  the  world,  as  at  Antioch,  Smjrma,  Sardis,  Edes- 
sa,  Athens,  Cforinth,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Rome,  and  b  Gaul ;  and 
who  have  already  furnished  us  with  striking  testimonies  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  considering  the  testimonies  above  cited  from  the  historian  Lukei 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  account  is  a  very  incan^lete  narrative 
of  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  a  very  small  part  of  it  only  beinc 

?>propriated  to  the  history  of  the  tiwalve  apostles,  more  particumrly  m 
eter,  and  the  remainder  (forming  about  two  thirds  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles)  being  occupied  widi  the  relation  of  Paul's  conversion 
and  apostolic  labours :  —  not  to  mention  that,  in  this  historv,  large 

Srtions  of  time  are  passed  over  with  a  very  slight  notice.  If,  there- 
"e,  what  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true,  much  more 
than  is  contained  m  that  history  must  be  true  also.  We  are,  more- 
over, indebted  for  the  information,  which  it  presents  to  us  respectmg 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  than  to  any 
design  in  the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts. 
Thus,  Luke  is  totally  silent  concerning  some  of  the  aposdes,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  laith,  at  Philip- 
pi,  Galatia,  and  other  places  and  countries ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we 
should  know  any  thing  of  their  number  in  many  places,  had  not  inci- 
dents occurred,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  historian  to  mentioD 
them.* 

Beside  the  intimations  contained  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and  speedy  propagation 
throughout  the  worid  is  attested  by  the  joint  consent  of  contemporary 
pagan  and  of  Christian  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  persecutions  by  Nero, 
A.  D.  65,  says,  that  this  pestilent  superstition  (so  he  terms  the  Chris- 
tian religion)  spread  itself  not  only  through  Judsa,  but  even  b  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  that  a  vast  multitude  of  Christians  was  seized  and 
put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  Here  then  is  a  most  incontestible  proof 
of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Christianity.  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  first  publication  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Jerusalem,  there  was  not  only  a  vast  biultitude  at  Rome, 

emperor  Commodiid,  composed  an  apolosy  ibr  his  fidth,  which  he  reed  in  the  le- 
naie,  and  which  was  aflerwards  publishod.  (Lardner,  toI.  ii.  p.  687.)  Foorteeo 
jrears  afler  tho  apology  of  Apollonias,  Tertallian  addressed  the  work,  which  now 
remainsi  under  that  name,  to  the  govemors  of  proTinces  in  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  Minacius  Felix  compc«ed  a  defence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  is  still  extant ;  and  shortly  afler  the  conclusion  of  this  centary,  co- 
pious defences  of  Christianity  wore  published  by  Arnobius  and  Lactantius.*'  Pa- 
lsy's Evidences,  yol.  ii.  pp.  »31.  233. 

1  The  incidents  above  alluded  to  are,  '*  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  eonyerts ; 
the  rest  from  persecution  ;  Herod's  death ;  the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch, 
and  Barnabas  calling  Paul  to  his  assistance  ;  Paul  coming  to  a  place,  and  finding 
there  disciples ;  the  clamour  of  the  Jews ;  the  complaint  of  artificers  interested  in 
the  sup|>ort  of  the  popular  religion ;  the  reason  assigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of  Jerosalem.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it 
ia  probable  that  no  notice  whatever  would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  con- 
verts, in  several  of  the  passages  in  which  that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends 
to  remove  the  saspicion  of  a  dwga  to  exaggerate  ejr  deceive."  Paley's  Rvidencet. 
vol.  ii.  p.  814. 
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who  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  but  also  a  large  number  of 
Christians,  who  were  arraigned  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.  But  most  stroiig  is  the  testimony  of  the  younger 
Pliny  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  107,  from  which  we 
learn  that,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Pontus  and  Bith^nia,  the  Chris- 
tians abounded  in  those  provinces ;  that  informations  had  been  lodged 
against  many  on  tliis  account ;  and  that  he  had  made  diligent  inquiry, 
even  by  torture,  into  the  nature  o^the  charge  against  them,  but  could 
not  discover  any  crime  of  which  they  were  guilty,  besides  (what  he 
terms)  an  evil  and  excessive  superstition.  He  adds,  that  he  tliougbt 
it  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  consult  the  emperor, '  especially  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  persons^  who  are  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering :  for  many  J  of  all  ages  and  of  every  ranky  of  both  sexeSj  are 
accused  and  unllie  accused;  nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstir 
tion  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country.^ 
And  he  furtlier  intimates  that  the  temples  had  been  almost  deserted^ 
the  sacred  solemnities  discontinued,  and  that  the  victims  had  met  with 
but  few  purchasers.^  Thus  mightily  ey^^  the  word  of  God  and  pre- 
vailed m  a  provuice  far  distant  from  Judaea,  within  seventy  years  after 
its  first  promulgation. 

The  Cliristian  fatliers  attest  the  same  rapid  and  extensive  progress 
of  the  Gospel.  Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Phil.  h^.  3.) 
testifies  that  this  apostle  preached  ''  both  in  the  east  and  u>est,  taught 
the  WHOLE  WORLD  ri^htcousness,  and  travelled  to  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  west.^^  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century, 
(a.  d.  140,  about  thirty  years  after  tlie  date  of  Pliny's  letter,)  says, 
that  in  his  time,  *^  there  was  no  part  of  mankind,  whether  Barbarians 
or  Cheeks,  among  whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  up 
to  the  Creator  of  the  wond,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus, 
Irenaus,  who  later  in  the  same  century  (a.  d.  170.)  was  bishop  of 
Lyons  in  Gaul,  assures  us  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  throughout 
the  whole  world,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples  ;^  and  that,  in  his  tune,  there  were  churches  found- 
ed in  Germany,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  in  the  East,  Egypt,  and  Libya  J^ 
After  fift}'  years,  (a.  d.  190.)  Tertullian,  another  Christian  father, 
appeals  to  the  Roman  governors,  saying,  —  "  We  were  but  of  yester- 
day, and  we  have  filled  your  cities,  islands,  towns,  and  burghs ;  the 
camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum ; — every  sex,  age,  rank,  and  condi- 
tion are  converts  to  Christianity."*  Thirty  years  farther  down,  Ori- 
GEN,  (a.  d.  220.)  represents  Christianity  as  now  triumphant.  "  By 
the  good  providence  of  God,"  says  he,  "  the  Christian  religion  has  so 
fiourislied  and  increased,  continually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely, 
and  without  molestation,  although  there  were  a  thousand  obstacles  to 
the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world."^    In  less  than 

1  Soe  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  at  lenetb,  pp.  203—209.  #itpni. 
a  Clement,  Epist.  i.  ad  Corinth.  ^5.  -»      rr 

3  Justin.  Dial,  cum  Trynhone,  p.  345. 

4  Irensus,  adv.  Heres,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
AM.  G.  4.  c  Apol.  cap.  37.  7  in  Cell.  lib.  I 
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eighty  years  after  this,  a.  d.  300,  Christianity,  under  Constantine, 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.^ 

The  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  Christian  faitli  was  first  pro- 
pagated also  demands  a  distinct  consideration.  It  was  not  a  barba- 
rous and  uncivilised  period,  but  was  remarkable  for  those  improve- 
ments by  wliich  the  human  faculties  were  strengthened.  In  most 
countries  knowledge  was  difiused  further  and  more  universally  than  it 
had  been  at  any  former  time  :  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more 
pliilosophical,  or  more  discerning  age,  than  that  in  which  the  Christian 
religion  was  proposed  to  mankind;  and  when,  from  the  profound 
peace  which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  government,  an 
easy  communication  subsisted  between  all  countries,  so  that  wise  men 
could  not  only  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  happened, 
but  could  also  ureely  impart  to  one  another  their  sentiments  concern- 
ing them.  Now,  in  such  an  enlightened  age  as  tliis  was,  if  the  facts 
and  doctrines  preached  by  the  aposdes  had  been  false,  thev  would  in- 
stantly have  been  discerned  to  be  so :  and  the  confutation  of  them 
would  have  quickly  passed  from  one  country  to  anotlier,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  be- 
lief of  them.  The  generality  of  tlie  first  converts,  it  is  true,  were 
men  in  die  middle  and  lower  stations  of  life :  but  even  these,  in  an 
age  of  such  knowledge  and  intercourse,  were  sufficiendy  secured 
against  false  pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that 
their  minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  at- 
tachment to  their  first  religious  nodons  would  be  strong  in  propordon 
to  their  ignorance,  and  no  argument  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  per- 
sons of  diis  character  and  rank  to  chflhge  their  principles  but  evident 
mu-acles.  Wherefore,  this  class  of  persons  being  converted  m  such 
numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute  demonstrauon  that  many  and 
great  miracles  were  every  where  wrought  by  the  first  preachers  of 
die  Gospel.  But  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  confined 
to  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life  :  even  in  the  earliest  age,  we 
find  among  them  men  of  character,  rank,  learning,  and  judgment, 
whose  offices  and  stations  rendered  them  conspicuous ;  courders, 
statesmen,  chief  priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cides,  proconsuls, 
consuls,  and  heathen  philosophers ;  many  of  whom  wrote  learned  and 
able  apologies  for  the  Christian  faith,  which  are  still  extant.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  was  not  a  sin^e  disUnguished  person,  in  this  city  or  in 
that  nadon,  who  obeyed  the  Gospel :  but  vast  multitudes  of  the  noble, 
the  learaed,  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as  odiers,  in  every 
country  (diough  they  could  have  no  temptation  or  inducement  what- 
ever to  forsake  the  reh'gions  in  which  they  had  been  educated),  vo- 
luntarily embraced  Christianity,  and  worshipped  Jesus  Christ  as  God, 
constrained  by  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  in  the  evidences  of  die 
Crospel. 

1  For  a  full  view  of  the  uniTenal  and  rapid  propa^tion  of  Christianity,  with  the 
Tarioas  tostimonies  of  Christian  and  especiallv  ot  ragan  authors,  see  M.  Vornet's 
•Uborate  Traite  do  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Cnr6tienne,  tomes  viii.  iz.  and  x.  See 
also  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity. 
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A  circumstance  that  adds  weight  to  the  preceding  facts,  and  which 
therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  b,  that  the  profesaoo  of 
Christianity  was  followed  by  no  worldly  advantage,  that  could  induce 
men  to  renounce  their  native  religions,  and  embrace  a  form  of  wor- 
siiip,  so  difierent  from  every  thing  that  was  then  practised.  On  the 
contrary,  the  heathens  not  only  denied  themselves  many  gratificationB 
in  which  their  respective  religions  indulged  them,  but  also  voluntarilv 
subjected  themselves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  course  of  life,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  favour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  exposed 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  yea,  even  to  the 
mosi  excruciating  and  terrible  sufferings.  By  the  magistrates  they 
were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  their  property  was  confiscated,  and 
they  were  made  to  sufller  a  variety  of  ignominious  punisliments,  which 
to  generous  minds  are  more  grievous  than  death  itself.  They  were 
imprisoned  and  proscribed ;  they  were  banished ;  they  were  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines ;  they  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight  with  them  in  the  theatres  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  people  ;  they  were  put  to  the  torture  ;  they  were  placed 
in  red-Iiot  iron  chairs ;  diey  were  crucified,  impaled,  burnt  alive  ;  — * 
in  sliort,  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  torments  which  cruelty  and 
barbarity,  refined  and  inflamed  by  revenge,  could  invent ; — torments, 
the  bare  mention  of  which  excites  horror  in  the  human  mind.  Now, 
as  all  these  things  are  most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  follows  tliat 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  them,  would  be  received  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  and  dii&culty.  Nothing  therefore  but  evidence,  —  the 
most  convincing  and  resisdess,— could  make  men,  in  such  circum- 
stances, acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  and  recei>'e  a 
religion  founded  tliereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and 
terrible  misfortunes.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
die  church :  tlieir  constancy  under  the  tortures  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  excited  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philosophers,^ 
and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  religion,  which  could 
endue  tlie  mind  ynith  so  much  strength,  and  overcome  tlie  fear  of 
death,  nay  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all 
its  terrors.  Tliis,  they  fotmd,  had  not  been  efiected  by  all  die  doc- 
trines of  those  philosophers,  whose  writings  they  had  carefully  studied, 
and  who  had  been  labouring  at  this  great  pdnt.  Tlie  sight  of  these 
dying  and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  them  to  search  into  die  history 
and  doctrines  of  him  for  whom  they  had  sufiered.  The  more  they 
investigated,  the  more  they  were  convinced ;  until  their  conviction 
grew  so  strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and 
either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always  in  readiness  so  to 
do,  rather  than  depart  from  die  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel.  To 
adopt  the  declaration  of  one,  whose  hatred  ot  Chrisdanitv  will  acquit 
him  of  intentional  exaggeration  on  this  point: — '* While  diat  great 


1  Jastin  Martyr,  Qoadrttuf ,  ArutidM,  Athemgowi^  TatulUan,  Laetnthn, 
Araobiui,  and  others. 
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body,"  f the  Roman  empire)  '*  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or  un- 
dermined by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  rehgwn^  gently  insinu- 
ated itself  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  grew  up  in  silence  and  obscurity ; 
derived  new  vigour  firom  opposition  ;  and  finally  erected  the  triumph- 
ant banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the  capitol.  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  empire.  After  a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries, 
that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning,  as  well  as  in 
arms.  By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  wide- 
ly difiHised  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and,  by 
means  of  their  cobnies,  has  been  firmly  established  firom  Canada  to 
Chili,  in  a  world  unknown  to  the  antients."^ 

The  success  of  the  Gospel,  independendy  of  its  being  a  literal  and 
roost  signal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  affords  a  most  striking  proof  of  its 
truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  consider  the  weakness  and  meanness 
of  the  instruments  that  were  employed  in  this  great  work.  '*  Desti- 
tute of  all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by 
no  art,  not  recommended  by  die  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced 
by  eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  loord  of  God  grtxo  mightily  and 
prevailed.  Twelve  men,  poor  and  artless,  and  illiterate,  we  behold 
triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  detenniued  opposition, — over 
the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  tlie  subtleties  of  the  philosopher,  — 
over  the  prejudices  of  the  Grentile  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  They 
offered  violence  to  no  man ;  they  did  not  go  about  to  compel  any,  by 
force,  to  entertain  the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist 
under  their  banner ;  tliey  were  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  their  doctrine,  by  plunder, 
by  violence,  by  tortures ;  neither  did  they  go  about  to  tempt  and  al- 
lure men  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting  by  tlie  promises  of  tem- 
poral rewards,  and  by  the  hopes  of  riches  and  honours ;  nor  did  tliey 
use  any  artificial  insmuations  of  wit  and  eloquence  to  gain  upon  tlic 
minds  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  utterly  disclaimed,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  all  violent  and  harsh  measures  of  proceeding,  all  Ibrco 
and  compulsion  upon  the  human  conscience,  and  all  conversions  made 
by  die  terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.  The  weapons  of  their 
warfare  were  the  purity,  spirituality,  and  reasonableness  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  delivered,  the  authority  of  the  high  name  by  whose 
commission  they  preached,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they 
were  enabled  to  perform  :  nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  con- 
quer the  virulence  of  their  enemies,  and  to  gain  proselytes  to  the 
iaitli,  except  patience,  meekness,  humility,  submission  to  the  civil  pow- 
er in  all  things  lawful,  and  universal  goodwill  to  mankind.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  were  numerous  enough,  long  before  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  to  have  attempted  me  way  of  force,  had  it  been 
permitted  to  them  :  and  the  insnilts,  the  oppressions,  the  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  from  their  pagan  enemies,  were  enough  to  have 

I  On^bon's  Decline  and  FaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  96o. 
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provoked  the  most  passive  tempers  to  some  acts  of  hostility  and  resist- 
ance. But  every  one  knows,  that  they  had  recourse  to  no  arms,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Spirit :  tliey  took  no  advantage  of  distracted  times, 
to  raise  commotions  in  behalf  of  ttie  ne.w  religion,  or  to  suppress  the 
old  one :  yet  with  meekness  and  patience  and  suffering  ;  by  piety,  by 
reason,  by  the  secret  influence  of  die  divine  blessing  on  these  feeble 
effi>rts,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  insensibly  gained  ground,  spread  itself 
far  and  wide,  and  in  the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage  and 
power  and  sophistry  of  an  unbelieving  world.  It  succeeded  in  a  pe- 
culiar degree,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  it  derived  that  success  from 
truth;  and  obtained  it  under  circumstances  where  falsehood  must 
have  been  detected  and  crushed :  and  the  Christian  religion  has  re- 
mained to  tills  day,  in  full  vigour,  notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have 
every  where  strenuously  attacked  it  both  widi  arguments  and  with 
arms.  But  vain  have  been  tlie  efforts  of  its  antagonists:  all  that 
they  have  written  and  said,  has  only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  con- 
firm those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  had  not  before  been  fully  exa- 
mined. Driven  from  the  field  by  the  overpowering  weight  and  evi- 
dence of  facts,  the  insidious  ingenuity  of  the  infidel  and  sceptic  lias 
been  employed  in  die  futile  and  preposterous  endeavours  of  account- 
ing for  the  miraculous  success  of  Christianity  from  causes  merely  hu- 
man. Accordingly,  a  late  eminent  historian  (die  elegance  of  whose 
style  has  conferred  an  alarming  ix}pu1arity  on  die  licentiousness  of  his 
opinions)  —  though .  he  affects  to  admit  that  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  its  doctrine,  and  to 
the  ruling  providence  of  its  great  author,  —  has  assigned  the  recep- 
tion of  Chrisdanity  to  five  causes  ;  each  of  which  he  has  represented 
as  in  reality  unconnected  with  any  divine  interposition.  And  as  his 
account  of  the  spread  of  Clunstianity  has  been  industriously  circulated, 
in  a  detached  form,  by  die  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  a  few  re- 
marks on  diis  historian's  five  causes  may  properly  claim  a  place  here. 
The  causes  in  question  are  as  follow :  —  "I.  The  inflexible  and  in- 
tolerant zeal  of  the  first  Christians,  derived  from  the  Jev/s,  but  puri- 
fied from  die  unsocial  spirit  which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  bom  em- 
bracing die  law.  n.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by 
every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  eflicacy 
to  that  important  truth.  III.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the 
primitive  church.  IV.  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  die  Chrisdans. 
V.  The  union  and  discipline  of  the  Chrisdan  republic,  which  gradu- 
ally fonned  an  independent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  empire."^  Such  are  the  historian's  five  causes ;  which,  un- 
happily for  his  sagacity,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  effects  he  sup- 
poses them  to  have  produced ;  for  they  could  not  operate  till  Christi- 
anity had  obtained  a  considerable  establishment  in  the  world ;  and 
the  FACT  is  (as  we  have  already  shown  from  the  tesdmonies  of  hea- 
then as  well  as  of  Chrisdan  writers,)^  that  the  first  and  greatest  mra" 
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1  Gibbon's  DeeBne  and  Fall,  vol  ii.  p.  267. 
3  See  pp.  346—349.  supra. 
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cie,  tjt  the  propagation  of  Chriatianiiyf  had  been  wrovght  betors  thi 
causes  assigned  oy  htm  could  begin  to  operate. 

Let  usy  however,  briefly  examine  these  secondary  causes,  and  see 
if  they  really  are  adequate  to  the  efiects  ascribed  to  them. 

The  first  is  '*  the  injtexible  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  first  Chris* 
tians.^^  But  how  an  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal,  such  as  condemn- 
ed even  those  practices,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian, '  might 
perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  mere  civil  institutions,'  could  invite 
pagans,  amidst  all  their  prejudices,  to  embrace  Christianity,  does  not 
seem  altogether  easy  to  explain.  It  miglit,  indeed,  produce  the  only 
efl[ect,  which  the  historian  in  the  recapitulation  of  his  ar^ment  might 
assign  to  it ;  viz.  it  might  supply  Christians  with  that  '  invincible  va- 
lour,' which  should  keep  them  firm  to  their  principles,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  of  service  in  converting  paeans.  Is  not  then  diis  secondary 
cause  inadequate  to  its  declared  efict9  But  we  deny  the  fact  that 
any  kind  or  any  degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the  primitive 
Christians :  on  the  contrary,  they  experienced  every  possible  kind  of 
sufllering  and  torture  firom  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecu- 
tors. And,  as  to  their  zeal,  we  maintain  diat  it  did  not  bear  the 
slightest  similitude  to  the  fierceness  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  fix)m 
whom  it  is  insinuated  that  they  derived  it.  "  It  was  derived  from 
very  diflferent  causes,  and  auned  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not  the 
narrow  and  temporal  interes6  of  one  nation,  but  the  general  reforma- 
tion and  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  whole  worlds  wluch  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  were  anxious  to  prcnnote.  That  firmness  which  may 
be  construed  into  intolerance,  and  that  activity  which  wc  are  content 
to  call  by  the  name  of  zeal,  had,  in  the  usual  course  of  human  afl^rs, 
a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Christian,  instead  of  falling  into  the  fashionable  and 
popular  intercommunity  of  worship,  disdained  —amid  the  terrors  of  im- 
pending death  —  to  throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  :  he  boldly 
pronounced  the  whole  system  of  pagan  mjrtliology  imposture :  and 
charged  the  whole  ritual  of  its  external  devotions  with  grovelling  su- 
perstition and  profane  idolatry." 

To  the  next  secondary  cause  alleged  we  may  certainly  attribute 
more  force ;  and  the  firiends  of  Christianity  will  very  readily  acknow- 
ledge *'  the  doctrine  of  a  future  Itfe**  (delivered  as  it  was  with  the 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power),  to  have  had  its  share  in 
spreading  the  belief  of  it.  But  the  success  perhaps  was  owing  rather 
to  this  demonstration  of  spirit  and  of  power,  than  to  the  doctrine  it- 
self, wliich  was  by  no  means  suited  either  to  the  expectations  or 
wishes  of  the  pagan  world  in  general :  for  it  viras  ofiensive  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, by  the  punishments  it  threatened  against  the  voluptuous  and 
tlie  wicked ;  and  it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  re- 
wards which  it  proposed.  The  pride  of  the  philosopher  was  shocked 
by  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the  mode  of  which  he  was  unable 
to  comprehend :  and  the  imaginations  of  other  men  were  feebly  im- 
pressed by  the  representations  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  hold 
out  tlie  serene  sky,  and  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  an  elysium. 
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Men,  indeed,  must  have  believed  the  Gospel  in  general,  before  they 
believed  the  doctrine  of  futurity  on  its  authority :  they  must  have 
been  Christian  believers  before  they  admitted  that  doctrine ;  so  that 
this  doctrine  could  not  have  been  a  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

"  The  ndracvlous  potaers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  churcV*  are 
assigned  as  a  tliird  cause  by  the  Iiistorian,  who  proceeds,  in  a  style 
of  the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter  derision  to  insinuate  that  these 
powers  were  never  possessed.  The  considerations  already  oflfered 
on  the  subject  of  miracles,^  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  prove 
that  miraculous  powers  were  not  merely  ascribed,  but  actually  pos- 
sessed by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  Christianity ;  to  which 
we  may  add,  that  neither  Porphyry,  Cebus,  Julian,  nor  any  other  of 
its  most  virulent  enemies,  denied  or  attempted  to  deny  the  existence 
and  reality  of  those  miracles :  and  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  improbable  cause  (magic)  to  which  they  ascribed  them. 
Besides,  the  Christian  miracles  were  liable  to  peculiar  difficulties, 
which  obstructed  their  reception :  so  that  if  they  had  not  reaDy  and 
indisputably  been  performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would  have  been 
credited.  '^  The  multitude  of  popular  gods  admitted  among  the  hea- 
thens did,  by  necessary  consequence,  occasion  such  a  multitude  of 
pretended  miracles,  that  they  insensibly  lost  their  force,  and  sunk  in 
their  esteem.  Though  the  philosophers *in  general,  and  men  of  read- 
ing and  contemplation,  could  not  but  discover  the  grossness  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  civil  religion ;  yet  this  could  have  little  effect  on  the 
vulgar  or  themselves :  —  not  on  the  vulgar,  because  it  was  the  bua- 
ness  of  the  wisest  and  most  politic  heads  zealously  to  support  and  en- 
courage them  in  tlieir  practices ;  —  not  on  themselves,  because,  if  they 
despised  their  gods,  they  must  despise  their  miracles  too."*  Now, 
under  these  circumstances,  miracles  ascribed  to  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity,  must  have  created  an  immediate  and  stubborn  preju- 
dice against  dieir  cause  ;*  and  nodiing  could  have  subdued  that  preiu- 
dice  but  miracles  really  and  visibly  performed.  Mr.  Gibbon's  thurd 
cause,  therefore,  is  as  inadeauate  as  the  two  preceding. 

A  fourtli  cause  is  "  the  virtues  of  the  first  Christians^'*  which  he 
reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  repentance  for  former  sins,  and  to  an 
impetuous  zeal  in  supporting  the  reputation  of  the  society  in  which 
tliey  were  engaged.  "  But  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and 
jealous  Romans,  such  repentance  and  such  zeal  must  have  equally 
excited  opposition  to  Cliristianity.  Tlie  first  would  have  provoked 
contempt  among  persons  of  their  daring  self-sufficiency ;  and  the 
other  would  have  awakened  the  jealous)'  of  the  magistrate.  True 
it  is,  that  the  Clirisdans  had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  virtues  did  ultimately  triumph  over  the  scorn  and  malice 
of  their  foes :  and  it  is  true,  that  a  religion,  producing  such  efl!ects  on 
its  followers,  and  deriving  success  from  such  means,  carries  with  it  a 

■    ■     '         ■  ■  *^ 

1  See  pp.  271,  272.  298,  299.  supra, 

9  WoBtoD;  on  Um  Rejection  of  Chrifltsaa  Mifoioks  by  the  Heathen,  p.  349. 
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presumptive  proof  of  wliich  imposture  never  could  boast.^'  Though  the 
historian  ascnbes  the  growth  of  Christianity  to  the  exemplary  virtues  of 
its  first  converts,  which  encouraged  others  to  join  their  communion,  he 
does  not  account  for  tlie  exemplary  virtues  of  the  first  converts  them- 
selves ;  nor  for  the  conversion  of  abandoned  heathens  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life.  The  virtues  of  the  first 
Christians  arose  from  their  faith,  and  not  tlieir  faith  from  their  virtues. 
Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  trudi  could  have  induced  its  first  con- 
verts to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselytes  to  repent,  as  a  condition 
of  salvation. 

The  last  secondary  cause,  mentioned  by  this  writer,  is  "  the  Snton 
and  discipline  of  the  Christian^^  church,  or  *'  republicj*  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentially 
contributes  to  secure  order  and  stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests 
of  every  society  :  but  it  is  an  incontroverdble  fact,  that  the  gospel  was 
propagated  (diough  perhaps  thinly)  before  its  professors  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  establish  a  discipline  or  to  Arm  themselves  into 
societies.  And  when  they  increased,  their  divisions  (for  divisions 
early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  have  checked  its  progress ;  and 
their  strict  discipline  was  more  likely  to  deter  men  from  their  com- 
munion, than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it.  If  the  gospel  succeeded, 
not  only  amidst  die  furious  assaults  of  its  enemies,  but  the  no  less 
violent  contendons  of  its  friends,  we  must  look  for  its  success  in  some 
other  cause  than  those  which  the  scepdcal  historian  has  assigned,  and 
which  the  enemies  of  Chrisdanity  have  so  industriously  circulated.^ 
The  universal  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doctrine  of  a 
crucified  lawgiver,  against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the 
blandislunents  of  the  world,  the  wriungs  of  the  learned,  and  the -san- 
guinary persecudons  of  the  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be  regard- 
ed by  every  sincere  and  candid  inquirer  as  an  irrefiragable  argument 
that  its  original  was  divine,  and  its  protector  almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of 
Chrisdanity,  its  opposers  continue  to  object,  that  they  do  not  see  re- 
alised the  prophecies  and  indmadons  reladve  to  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  — that  it  was  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  in  the  dme  of  Christ,  and  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  —  that  a  large  pordon  of  the  world  tU  present  receives  the  Ko- 
ran ;  —  that  Christiani^  is  known  only  to  a  small  pordon  of  mankind ; 
and  finally,  diat  if  die  Christian  reveladon  came  from  God,  no  part 
of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understanding 
would  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it.  These  objections  are  plausible ; 
but,  like  diose  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  ex- 

^  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  133—144.  Chelsum's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gib- 
bon^s  Decline  and  Fall,  pp.  8—13.  Bp.  Wataon*8  Apolo^j  for  Christianity  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  letters  i — y.  The  wilful  misrepresentations  and 
blunders  of  the  sceptical  historian  are  likewise  exposed  with  equal  learning  and 
elegance  in  Mr.  Kctt's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1790,  8vo.  1792  (2d  edition) ;  and  in 
the  late  learned  and  Rev.  J.  Milner's  troatioe  ontitlsd  *  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chriiir 
tionity  considered.'  bvo.  1806.  (2d  t^it) 
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amination.  That  the  victorious  propagation  of  the  gospel  has  not 
been,  liitherto,  so  complete,  as  to  answer  the  promise  of  an  absolute 
universality^  \vc  readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for  the 
event ;'  as  the  same  orucles  which  have  thus  far  been  verified,  sup* 
pose  the  present  condition  of  tlungs :  and,  what  is  more,  assure  us 
of  a  time  to  come,  ivhen  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  m. 

(1.)  2%c  rejection  of  the  Gospel  hy  the  unbelieving  JewSj  who  ipere 
contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  argument  against  the 
divine  original  of  Christianity.  The  Almighty  never  acts  towards 
his  accountable  creatures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  their  judg- 
ment, and  irresistibly  to  influence  their  moral  conduct ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  leaves  them  in  all  such  instances  to  the  application  of  their 
jrational  powers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  will,  which  are  essential  to  a 
right  faitli  and  practice.  It  depends  wholly  on  ourselves,  on  tlie  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  rather  than  on  tlie  acuteness  of  the  understand- 
ing, whether  we  will  seriously  and  earnestly  advert  to  tlie  evidence, 
which  is  oiTered  in  proof  of  religious  truth,  and  candidly  give  it  a  fair, 
honest,  and  impartial  exambation.  To  argue  therefore,  eitlier  for  the 
credibility,  or  falsehood,  of  any  point  of  history  or  doctrine,  merely 
from  the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is  a  very  fallacious  way  of 
informing  tlie  judgment :  and  he  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not  found  b^^his  own  expe- 
rience, that,  as  there  are  some  men  capable  of  believing  the  grossest 
absurdities,  so  tliere  aie  otliers  equally  notorious  for  questioning,  de- 
nying, and  opposing  tlie  plainest  trutlis.  If  dierefore,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  we  consider  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
during  tlie  time  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to  account  most  satisfac- 
torily for  tlieir  infidelity  tlien,  as  well  as  for  their  continuance  to  the 
present  day  in  rejecting  him  as  the  Messiah  ;  and  shall  further  derive 
additional  evidence  to  die  truth  of  tlie  gospel.  It  is  certain  that  great 
numbers  of  Jews  and  devout  proselytes  were  converted  at  first  to 
Clu*istianity  f  wliich  plainly  showed  diat  it  was  not  destitute  of  proof 
6r  trutli,  and  tliat  it  was  not  rejected  for  want  of  evidence,  but  for 
some  otlier  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  is 
to  be  ascribed,  is  their  wickedness ;  whicli  certainly  is  a  cause  suffi- 
cient to  produce  such  an  effect.  If  a  man  be  vicious,  he  is  disposed 
to  reject  e\ident  trutlis,  and  to  embrace  ridiculous  opinions.  That 
vice  weakens  the  understanding,  infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hinders 
it  from  discerning  between  truUi  and  falsehood,  especially  in  matters 
of  morality  and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly  affirmed  in 
the  Scriptures,  tlian  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience.  How 
wicked  the  Jews  were,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  ;^  and  Josephus,  tlieir  own  historian  and  a  priest  of  Jeni- 

1  The  vinion  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  al  the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not 
.  lie  ;  thoujrh  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  bocautte  it  shall  saroly  come,  it  will  not  tarrx. 
Jiabakkok,  ii.  3. 

3  See  the  proofs  of  Uiis  fact,  supra ^  pp.  3-16—349. 

3  See  an  account  of  the  oxtrem*  corruption  of  tho  Jewish  people,  infra.  VoMIT 
Part  m.  Chap  VI.  Scat.  in.  r    r-      ^s 
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salem  informs  us  of  the  enormous  villanies  practised  by  them.  '*  It 
is,''  says  he,  *'  impossible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their  in- 
iquities. Thus  much,  in  general,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there 
never  was  a  city,  which  suHered  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men  irom 

the  beginning  of  the  world,  who  so  abounded  in  wickedness.'' 

*^  I  verily  believe  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  destroy  these 
wicked  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  waters,  or  struck  with  fire 
firom  heaven  like  another  Sodom  :  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impi- 
ous generation  than  those  who  suffered  such  punishment."^  Can  it 
then  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  gospel  should  meet  with 
no  better  reception  among  such  monsters  of  iniquity  f  How  could  the 
voluptuous  Sadducee  digest  the  doctrines  of  mortification  and  self- 
denial,  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and  following  die  captain  of  his  salva- 
tion tlirough  sufterings  ?  How  could  the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisee 
condescend  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  and  instead  of  worshipping  God  in 
shoWj  learn  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  tnith  ?  What  methods 
could  be  taken  to  win  those  who  were  resolved  to  quarrel  with  every 
one  ?  Wliat  reason  could  prevail  on  them  who  were  never  disposed 
to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloudy  and  sullen,  self-willed,  and 
obstinate,  and  '  exceedingly  mad'  against  tliose  who  differed  from 
them  f  What  more  could  be  done  for  them  who  had  withstood  the 
last,  —  tlic  utmost  means  of  conviction,  and  had  rendered  themselves 
incapable  of  mercy,  by  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by 
ascribing  to  the  power  of  the  devil  tliose  miracles  which  had  manifest- 
ly been  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  f  JVb  man^  said  Jesus  Christ, 
can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father^  which  hath  sent  tTte,  draw  Aim, 
(John  vi.  44.^  No  man  can  embrace  the  Christian  religion  without 
the  help  of  divine  grace,  (which  neither  forces  the  mind,  nor  con- 
trols the  moral  liberty  of  man ;)  and  divine  grace  is  justly  withheld 
fh)m  tliose  who  have  made  themselves  unworthy  of  it.  In  short,  a 
judicial  infatuation  seized  die  Jews.  God  left  tliem  to  that  blindness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  which  they  by  their  sins  had  brought  upon 
themselves ;  so  that  they  could  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and  understand 
with  their  hearts^  and  be  converted  and  healed,  (John  xii.  40.) 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  ot  Jesus  C^uist  by  the 
Jews,  is  to  be  found  in  their  strong  prejudice  and  adherence  to  for- 
mer opinions  and  practices ;  by  which  their  understandings  were 
blinded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence  produced.  They  were  of- 
fended at  the  meanness  of  his  life  and  the  ignomimr  of  his  death. 
The  prophets  had  employed  the  loftiest  images  to  set  forth  the  glories 
of  the  Messiah ;  and,  in  describing  his  spiritual  kingdom,  had  bor- 
rowed their  metaphors  from  earthly  kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figu- 
ratively spoken,  the  Jews  had  expounded  literally ;  and  these  tradi- 
tionary expositions,  being  transmitted  firom  generation  to  generati(xi| 


1  Josephus,  De  BelL  Jnd.  lib.  v.  e.  11.  $  5.  end  c.  13.  $  6.  The  whole  of  hii 
fourth,  tihhf  and  sixth  books  abound  with  imtancef  of  the  coQfuminate  deprtTity 
and  deFpcrate  wickedness  of  the  Jews. 
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produced  in  the  Jews  a  notion  of  -a  mighty  temporal  prince  ;  —  a 
notion  highly  gratifying  to  a  people  whose  affiiirs  were  on  the  declinei 
and  whose  polity  seemed  to  be  tending  towards  dissolution.  Impress* 
ed  with  this  expectation,  the  Jews  would  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in 
Jesus  Christ :  they  looked  for  a  prince  of  they  knew  not  what  high 
extraction ;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  tliey  took  it  for  granted  that  be 
was  tlie  carpenter's  son.  Having  learnt  from  their  prophets  that  | 
Betiilehem  w^  to  be  the  pjace  of  the  Messiah's  nativity,  because 
Jesus  resided  at  Nazaretli,  dicy  hastily  concluded,  tliat  he  was  bom 
there,  and  that  no  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Galilee.  They  were 
pleasing  themselves  witli  gaudy  dreams  of  greatness,  with  the  prospect 
of  conquest  and  empire  ;  but  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world,  and  accordingly  he  taught  them, — not  how  to  shake 
off  the  hated  Roman  yoke,  but  how  to  liberate  tliemselves  from  the 
greater  yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin  ;  —  not  how  to  triumph  over  foreign 
enemies,  but  how  to  subdue  their  domestic  adversaries,  their  lusts  and 
vices.  They  hoped  to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  but  Christ  came  to  break  down  the  wall  of  par- 
tition, and  to  unite  botli  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  under  one 
head.  They  expected  to  become  lords  of  the  nations,  and  to  have 
Jerusalem  for  their  seat  of  empire  :  and  were  shocked  to  hear  that  their 
city  and  temple  would  be  destroyed,  and  diat  all  who  wUl  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecution.  —  We  know  also  that,  about 
the  time  of  Christ,  there  arose  many  false  Messiahs  and  false  pro- 
phets, who  drew  away  much  people  after  them.  And  even  those  per- 
sons, who  were  too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  tlicse  impostors,  would  yet 
many  of  them  become  unreasonably  suspicious,  and  mislead  them- 
selves for  very  fear  of  being  misled  by  odiers.  Seeing  so  many  im- 
postors abroad,  they  would  be  apt  to  regard  all  men  as  impostors, 
and  reject  the  true  Messiah  among  so  many  false  ones.  At  length, 
when  tliey  saw  him  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  that  very  tiling  was 
sufficient  to  cancel  aU  his  miracles,  and  to  convince  tliem  that  he 
could  not  be  their  Messiah,  little  considering  tliat  he  was  the  Ltamb  of 
God  that  was  thus  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  preceding  prejudices,  which  were  common  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation  collectively,  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees  had 
particular  motives  for  rejecting  the  gospel.  They  hated  Christ,  be- 
cause he  had  reproved  and  openly  exposed  their  pride,  tiieir  hypo- 
crisy, tlieir  uncharitableness,  their  covetousness,  their  zeal  for  tradi- 
tions :  and  their  hatred  against  him  disposed  them  to  diink  ill  of  him, 
and  to  do  him  all  ill  offices.  We  need  not  wonder  when  we  find  them 
upon  all  occasions  opposing  and  calumniating  hkn,  if  we  consider  that 
they  were  a  wicked  set  of  men^  and  that  he  had  publicly  and  fire- 
quently  reproved  them.  Tbey  were  highly  incensed  against  him, 
and  in  the  judgment  whkh  they  made  of  him,  tliey  were  directed  by 
their  passions,  not  by  their  reason.  Nor  did  anger  and  resentment 
only  furnish  them  with  prejudices  agamst  Christ,  but  self-interest  also 
and  worldly  policy.  The  people,  who  had  seen  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  particularly  that  miracle  by  which  he  had  fed  a  great  multi- 
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tude,  had  at  one  time,  as  St  John  relates,  a  design  to  make  him  their 
king,  concluding,  reasonably  enough,  that  under  such  a  leader  they 
should  be  victorious.  Therefore  Christ,  if  he  had  been  a  deceiver, 
and  had  entertained  ambitious  designs,  might  easily  have  made  himself 
a  prince,  and  might  have  mcited  the  people  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  was  grievous  to  them. 

The  chief  priests  and  principal  persons  among  the  Jews  thought, 
that  if  Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they  should  be  ruined, 
whatsoever  the  consequences  of  it  were.  If  the  Jews  under  his  con- 
duct should  endeavour  to  recover  their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they 
knew  that  the  nation  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans* 
Nor  was  their  prospect  less  bad,  if  Christ  shouM  deliver  the  people 
irom  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  and  rule  over  them  himself: 
for  though  they  hated  die  Romans,  yet  doubdess  they  thought  that 
Christ  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  them  than  any  Roman  governor. 
They  knew  that  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
posed their  vices,  and  therefore  they  concluded  that  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  would  be  the  rum  of  theirs.  Thus  they  were  incit- 
ed not  only  by  resentment,  but,  as  they  fancied,  by  interest,  to  deny 
that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him ;  for 
since  they  were  persuaded  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  temporal 
king,  diey  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  tlie  Messiah,  unless  at 
the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their  king. 

Tliey  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the  people, 
they  intimidated  the  governor,  they  prevailed  to  have  Christ  crucified, 
and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves  at  last  secure  from  all  tliese 
evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and  his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jeru- 
salem, working  miracles,  and  teaching  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
One  would  at  first  think  diat  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence  ; 
but  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  observe 
that  their  fears,  and,  as  diey  thought,  their  interests  led  them  again 
to  oppose  die  trudi.  They  considered  that  diey  were  the  persons 
who  had  represented  Christ  as  a  man  who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  de- 
moniac, an  impostor,  a  magician,  a  violator  of  the  law,  a  sedidous 
teacher,  a  rebel,  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  a  false  Messiah ;  who  had 
instigated  the  people  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him  ; 
they  heard  diat  die  aposdes  wrought  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  they  concluded  tliat,  if  die  aposdes  were  permitted  to  proceed  in 
this  manner,  they  would  convert  a  great  part  of  die  Jews ;  and  they 
feared  that,  if  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received, 
they  who  had  been  his  implacable  enemies,  sliould  be  accounted  not 
only  ignorant  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men ;  that  they  should 
not  only  lose  their  credit  and  authorial  but  be  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  incensed  multitude ;  and  therefore  they  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  secure  themselves  was  to  deter  and  hinder  the  aposdes 
from  appearing  any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel. 
And  when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of  their 
ministry,  the  high  priest  asked  them,  saying.  Did  we  not  straigkUy 
eommand  you  that  you  shotdd  not  teach  in  tlus  name  9  And  b 
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have  filed  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine^  and  intend  to  bring  thi$ 
man^s  hlood  upon  us.  (Acts  v.  28.) 

Miracles  were  wrought  to  convince  them ;  but  when  a  man  is  vio- 
lently bent  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  he  is  more  tlian  half  persuaded 
that  things  are  as  he  desires.  They  hastily  concluded  that  those  mi- 
racles were  either  delusions  and  impostures,  or  wonderful  works  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits. 

From  these  ill  dispositions  proceeded  suitable  efiects ;  for  they  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians,  tney  accused  them  to  the  Roman  magis- 
trates of  sedition,  they  beat  them  in  their  synagogues,  they  imprison- 
ed them,  they  banished  them,  they  put  many  of  them  to  deatn,  and 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  destroy  this  rising  sect.  Some^ 
antient  writers  assure  us,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to  send  persons 
from  Jerusalem  into  all  countries,  to  accuse  tlie  Christians  of  athe- 
ism and  other  crimes,  and  to  make  them  as  odious  as  they  possibly 
could.*  • 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  die  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  theur  rejection  of  Chnst  as  the  Messiah,  at  frst :  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons  of  their  persisting  in  the  same 
infidelity  now.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews^  most,  (if 
not  all)  of  the  same  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity,  con- 
tinue to  nourish  it,  particularly  dieir  obstinacy,  tlieir  vain  hopes  and 
expectations  of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  false  Ciirists  and  false  pro- 
phets, who  at  dififerent  times  have  risen  up  among  them.  To  wfiich 
may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableness  towards  tlie  Christians,  and 
continuing  to  live  insulated  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  these 
circumstances,  together,  present  great  difliculties  to  tlieir  conversion* 
Secondiv,  on  the  part  of  the  worlds  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other 
false  religions,  the  schisms  of  Christians,  tlie  unholy  lives  of  nominal 
Cliristians,  and  particularly  the  cruelties  which,  on  various  pretexts 
and  at  different  times,  liave  been  most  unjustly  inflicted  on  this  un- 
happy people. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  die  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  causes  whence  it  arose,  it  appears  that  their  unbelief 
is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  modem  Jews  there- 
fore reason  weakly  when  they  say,  that  their  ancestors  would  not,  and 
could  not  have  rejected  Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the  Gospel 
had  been  reaUy  wrought.  Against  this  argument  we  may  also  ob- 
serve, that  it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prove  too 
much.  It  would  prove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles,  since  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebelled  against  him  :  it  would  prove  that 
many  of  the  prophets  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  false  pro- 

1  Justin  Martyr,  and  Eusebius.  See  Jofltiii,  p.  171.  and  Thirlby*8  Notes,  and  Fa- 
bricius  de  Ver.  Rel.  Christ,  p.  665. 

9  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Cliristian  Religion,  disc.  i. 
Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  t.  dissertation  zxiz.  See  also  Bp.  Conybeare's  Sermons, 
v<d.  i.  eerm.  2.  and  Bp.  Kidder's  Demonstration  of  the  Messias  (Boyle  Lectures, 
vol.  L  pp.  105—112.) 
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phets,  because  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  are 
not  able  to  give  any  reason  why  they  acknowledge  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  a  divbe  revelation,  which  will  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel. 

So  far  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an  objecticHi 
to  tlie  argument  from  prophecy  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  corroborates  that  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  For,  by  their  infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of  un- 
suspected witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament :  and,  by  their 
dispersion,  these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  commer- 
cial parts  of  the  world.  Had  tlie  body  of  the  Jews  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  conspire  with  the 
Christians  m  forging  and  corrupting  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah  ;  but  now  their  infidelity  cuts  off  all  cavils  and  suspicions  of 
that  kind;  and  makes  their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn  enemies,  the 
more  favourable  the  more  unquestionable. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,'  and  their  dispersion  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Clirist 
and  his  apostles,  are  remarkably  fulfilled ;  so  tliat  instead  of  doing 
disservice  to  the  Christian  cause,  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tends 
wonderfully  to  promote  and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions,  after  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  tliey  have  seen  and  undergone  for  more  tlian  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xi.  25,  26.)  ''  when  the  fubess 
of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all  Israel  may  be  saved."  There  is  no- 
thing parallel  to  this  to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  dian  a  standing  miracle  int 
all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Besides,  it  is  a'  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of  unbelievers,  as  it 
frees  die  account  of  die  facts  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud  and  impos- 
ture. Designing  men  may  easily  be  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick 
among  their  creatures  and  dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side 
and  party,  of  the  same  professk)n  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  possi- 
ble for  a  small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers  to 
succeed  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of  secret 
spies  and  open  enemies  ?  Nothing  but  truth,  nothing  but  divine  truth, 
and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have  stood  the  trial  and  borne 
down  so  much  malice  and  oppositkm  before  it.^ 


1  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  v<^.  7.  p.  143.  *<  The  MM  of  the  Jews  may  be  useftil  in 
corrective  a  vain  opinion  which  every  one  afaNrt  is  sometimes  M>t  to  entarxatn, 
that  had  he  lived  in  tlie  time  of  our  Svnont  ead  conversed  with  him  personallv, 
had  he  been  an  ear-witness  to  h\»  woidlL  en  eye^tness  to  his  works,  he  should 
have  been  a  better  Christian,  he  should  nave  resided  all  his  scruples,  and  have 
believed  and  obeyed  without  doubt  and  without  reserve.  Alas !  they,  who  are  in- 
fidels now,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  infidels  then..  The  Jews  saw  the 
miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  yet  believed  not :  **  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  believed."  (John  zx.  99.)  Ibid.  p.  144.  The  unbelief  ef 
the  Jews  is  diecussed  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  minaer,  ia  the  thrM  last  diecoaitM 
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(2.)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbeliemng  Gentiles^  who 
were  contemporariee  with  Christ  and  hu  apostles^  is  no  objection  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Many  of  tbe  arguments  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  pages,  with  reference  to  tbe  infidelity  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  applied  witii  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations,  who  had  many 
prejudices  m  common  with  tlie  Jews,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

The  causes  of  unbelief,  which  were  common  to  them  with  the 
Jews,  were,  a  great  corruption  of  manners ;  tlie  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  Christianity  previously  to  exami- 
nation ;^  die  purity  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  en- 
tirely opposite  to  their  vicious  inclinations  and  practices  :  the  temporal 
inconveniences  which  attended  tlie  profession  of  Christianity,  and  the 
temporal  advantages  which  might  he  secured  or  obtained  by  reject- 
ing or  opposing  it ;  the  mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in 
the  world,  and  his  ignominious  death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  re- 
concile with  tbe  divine  power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  disciples.  AD 
these  tilings  produced  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  an  aversioD 
for  the  Gospel,  and  tliey  bad  die  same  effect  on  the  unconverted 
Gentiles. 

But  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had  many  others 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  entertained  a  high  notion  of  the  efficacy 
of  magic,  of  the  strength  of  charms  and  incantations,  and  of  the  almost 
uncontrollable  power  of  their  demons  and  demigods ;  and  tliis  notion 
led  the  greater  part  of  diem  to  reject  die  Christian  miracles.  They 
were,  moreover,  extremely  careless  and  indiiferent  about  all  religion 


of  Mr.  FrankH*8  excellent  "  Hulscan  Iiccturcs  for  1831,  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,  as  thev  were  totaled  and  enforced  in  tlie  discourses  of  oor  Lord  :  comprisinff 
a  connected  view  of  the  claims  which  Jesus  advanced,  of  the  arguments  by  which 
he  supported  Uiem,  and  of  his  statements  respecting  the  causes,  progress,  and  con- 
Bcouoncos  of  infidelity.'*     Canibridire,  1H21.  8vo. 

*  The  state  of  religion,  nniong  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
duco  this  disposition.  Christianity  had  iiotliing  in  it  to  attract  their  notice :  it 
mixed  with  no  politics ;  — it  produced  no  tine  writers ;  —  the  nature,  office,  and 
ministry  of  Jesus  would  be  alien  to  their  coneentions.  Its  connection  with  Ju- 
daism would  injure  it  with  the  learned  heathen,  woo  regarded  Jehovah  himself  as 
the  idol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  this  would  preclude  all  inquiry  among  men  of 
education,  which  accounts  also  for  their  silence  on  the  subject.  In  tliis  manner 
Christianity  teas  treated  by  Tacitus  and  by  Pliny  the  elder.  Without  inquirff  Ta- 
citus disposes  of  the  whole  (question  (see  p.  2tfc2.  mpra.)  by  calling  it  a  jftstileni 
mpersiUioH,  —  a  proof  how  little  he  knew  or  concerned  himself  nSoiat  the  matter. 
Let  the  reader  peruse  the  instructions  of  Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  (Rom.  zii. 
9.  —  xiii.  13.)  and  then  judge  of  this  pestilent  suprrntition  :  or,  let  him  take  Fliny's 
description  of  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  Chrbtians  (see  pp.  205.  206.  5»- 

fra),  and  then  call  Christianity  n  pestilent  superstition.  On  the  words  or  Tacitus, 
h,  Paley  founds  those  observations :  1.  The  learned  men  of  that  age  beheld  Chris- 
tianity in  a  distant  and  obscure  view ;  —  3.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  most  acute  judgments,  in  sutnects  which  they  are  pleased  to  despise.  If 
Christianity  had  not  survived  to  tell  its  own  story,  it  must  have  gone  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  ^stiUnt  or  pernicious  superstition :  — 3.  This  contempt,  prior  to  ex- 
amination, IS  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the  greatest  &eiiitiesof  tAe  mind  are 
not  fre^" ;  —  and.  4.  We  need  not  be  tnrprised  tMt  many  writers  of  that  a|fe  did 
mot  mention  Chriatianityy  when  those  who  ^id  i^ppear  to  have  mtseonceived  its  na- 
ture and  character.  8ee  Paley *s  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307--390.  where  the  pre- 
ceding hints  are  iUoitnttd  at  length. 
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in  general ;  consequently  they  had  only  very  imperfect  notions  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  tlie  spnritual  adoration  which  was  due  to  Him 
alone ;  and  they  were  offended  at  the  uiisociableness  of  Christianity, 
and  its  utter  mcompatibility  with  the  established  worship  of  their 
several  countries. 

Further,  the  great  and  powerful  men  among  die  Gentiles,  for  want 
of  attending  to  the  mtrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  of  under- 
standing it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to  reconcile  it  with  their  particu- 
lar views  and  interests ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
priests,  artificers,  and  artisans,  who  lived  by  the  profits  of  idolatry, 
would  readily  open  their  eyes  and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so  utterly 
subversive  of  their  present  gain.  Nor  would  tlie  bad  opinion,  which 
other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit  them  easily 
to  pass  a  favourable  judgment  upon  tlie  Clu*istians,  between  whom  and 
the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time,  make  a  sufficient  dis- 
tinction ;  accounting  Chrisdanity  to  be  only  a  particular  sort  of  Juda- 
ism, and  calling  the  Christians  atheists^  because  they  taught  that  the 
gods  of  the  nations  were  either  nothing  at  aU,  or  dead  men  or  de- 
mons, and  because  they  worshipped  a  spiritual  Deity  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Grospel  began  to  spread,  and  false  teachers  and  vicious  professors  in- 
fested the  church  (as  Clirist  had  foretold),  the  Gentiles  would  not 
distinguish  between  the  factious  heretics  (who  wished  to  make  them- 
selves heads  of  parties)  and  the  true  disciples  of  Christ ;  and,  as  the 
antient  Christians  frequently  complained,  they  laid  the  crimes  of  these 
false  and  immoral  bretiiren  to  the  charge  of  Christianity :  nor  could 
the  singular  innocence  and  piety  of  the  Christians  secure  them  from 
malicious  and  false  accusations. 

Lasdy,  the  antiquity  of  paganism,  and  the  many  distinguished  bless- 
ings which  (it  was  imagbed)  the  propitious  influence  of  their  heroes 
and  gods  had  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  their  several  coun- 
tries, together  widi  the  simple  and  ardess  manner  in  which  the  apos- 
tles and  first  Christians,  and  their  followers,  propagated  a  religion  that 
had  nothing  in  its  external  appearance  to  recommend  it, —  concurred, 
in  addition  to  die  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  aposdes ;  and  prevented  no 
small  numbers  of  tlie  rich,  the  great,  and  tlie  learned,  from  giving  in 
dieir  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  faith  and  obedience 
which  is  in  Jesus  Clirist.  '^  Such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  which  made  so  many  of  them  unwilling  and  unfit  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  num- 
ber of  unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preach* 
ed,  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Besides 
those  who  professed  Christianit}',  and  those  who  rejected  and  op- 
posed it,  there  were  in  all  probabifity  multitudes  between  both,  neither 
perfect  Christians,  nor  yet  unbelievers ;  they  had  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  gospel,  but  worldly  considerations  made  them  unwilling  to  own 
it.  There  were  many  circumstances  which  inclmed  them  to  think 
that  Christianity  was  a  divine  revelation,  but  there  were  many  iQCtm- 
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veniences  which  attended  tlie  open  profession  of  it ;  and  they  could 
not  find  in  themselves  courage  enough  to  bear  them ;  to  disoblige  their 
friends  and  family,  to  ruin  their  fortunes,  to  lose  tlieir  reputation,  their 
liberty,  and  their  life,  for  the  sake  of  tins  new  religion.  Therefore 
they  were  willing  to  hope  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  observe  the  great 
precepts  of  morality,  which  Christ  had  represented  as  the  principal 
part,  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion,  if  they  thought  honourably  of 
the  Gospel,  if  they  never  spake  against  it,  if  they  offered  no  injury  to 
the  Christians,  if  they  did  them  aU  tlie  scnices  that  they  could  safely 
perform,  they  were  willing  to  hope  that  God  would  accept  this,  and 
that  he  would  excuse  and  forgive  tlie  rest. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  those  times  is  very  short,  but  enough 
is  said  in  tiie  New  Testament  to  sliow  that  this  supposition  is  not 
groundless,  and  tliat  many  thought  and  acted  in  tliis  niamier ;  for  we 
are  there  told  tliat  several  believed  in  Christ,  but  durst  not  own  it, 
some  because  tliey  loved  the  praise  of  men,  otliers  because  they  fear- 
ed the  Jewsj  because  they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  sj'nagogue, 
others  because  they  would  not  part  witli  their  possessions.  Joseph  of 
Arlraathea  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  his  disciple ;  Nicodemus 
seems  to  have  had  tlie  same  disposition;  and  afterwards  Gama- 
liel, and  other  Pharisees  who  opposed  tlie  persecution  and  die 
punishment  of  die  aposdcs,  were  probably  not  a  litde  inclined  to  Chris- 
tianit}'.  Thus  it  was  dien,  and  thus  it  hadi  been  ever  since.  Truth 
has  had  concealed  and  timorous  friends,  who  keeping  dieir  sentiments 
to  themselves,  or  disclosing  them  only  to  a  few,  complied  with  esta- 
blislied  errors  and  superstitions,  which  they  disliked  and  despised. 
They  who  were  at  all  acquauited  with  history  know  diat  a^  great  uum- 
ber  of  such  examples  might  be  produced. 

'^  The  opposition  which  the  Gospel  experienced  from  die  Jews  and 
Gentiles  arose  principally  from  dieir  vices.  To  diis  cause  the  Scrip- 
tures ascribe  dieir  unbelief,  and  observe  that  truth  is  hidden  from  those 
who  love  darkness  radier  than  light,  whose  deeds  are  evil,  who  hate 
to  be  reformed,  whose  minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  who  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  Of  such 
persons  it  is  said,  that  none  of  them  shall  understand."^ 

(3.)  A  third  objection  to  the  prophecies  that  announce  the  univer- 
sality of  die  Christian  religion,  is  founded  on  die  fact,  diat  a  considera- 
ble part  of  mankind^  both  in  Europe  and  Asia^  now  embrace  Mo- 

1  Erasmus,  Epist.  583.  says,  Quid  ego  potuissem  opitulari  Luthero,  si  mo  peri- 
culi  comitem  fecissem,  nisi  ut  pro  uno  perirent  duo  ?  —  Multa  quidem  pneclare  et 
docuit  et  monuit,  atque  utinam  sua  bonn  malis  intolerabilibus  non  yitiassot  !  Quod 
■i  omnia  pic  scripsissit,  non  tainen  erat  animus  ob  ycritatem  capite  poriclitari. 
Non  omnes  ad  martjrium  satis  liabeut  roboris.  Vercor,  ne,  si  quid  incident  tu* 
multfiis,  Petrum  sim  imitaturuv. 

Father  Paul,  being  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  could  hold  communion  with  th« 
church  of  Rome,  replied,  Dcvs  non  dedit  mihi  spiritum  lAUktri,  See  Burnet's 
Life  of  BedeU,  p.  16.  and  Bayle*tf  Diet.  art.  Weidnerus. 

3  Jortiu's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion,  disc.  i.  pp.  91— <d4.    In  the  pre*' 
ceding  part  of  that  discourse,  the  learned  an^or  has  discussed,  ol  lengthy  the 
causes  of  the  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the  Gentiles,  which  we  bftve  necesBarilj 
tredvd  with  brevilv. 
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hammedismf  and  receive  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  as  an  inspired 
book;  which  they  would  not  do  tf  Christianity  were  really  from 
God, 

Answer.  We  conceive  that  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled  when  all 
parts  of  the  world  shall  have  had  the  offer  of  Christianity  ;  but  by  no 
means  that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  tliem  hy  a  miracle.  This  is  con- 
trary to  tlie  whole  analogy  of  nature.  Crod  gives  increase  to  the  treei 
but  does  not  prevent  its  decay.  He  gives  increase  to  a  man,  but  does 
not  prevent  his  growing  infirm.  Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a 
country,  is  left  to  die  natural  course  of  things ;  and  if  that  country 
grows  supine,  and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take  on  itself 
the  consequence.  We  conceive  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to  all 
those  countries  which  receive  the  Koran,  where  the  Gospel  once  flou^ 
rished,  the  prophecy  has  abready  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  their  pre- 
sent  state  is  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  fore- 
told that  such  a  falling  away  should  take  place.  Not  to  enter  into 
too  minute  details,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  lie  to  this  very  daijy  in  the  same  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
which  the  angel  had  sigmfied  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  ii.  iii.) ;  their 
candlestick  is  removed  oui  of  its  placCj  their  churches  are  turned  into 
mosques,  and  their  worship  into  the  grossest  superstition.  The  pre- 
valence of  infidel  principles  on  tlie  continent  is  notorious  :  and  equally 
notorious  are  the  attempts  making  to  disseminate  them  in  this  highly 
favoured  country.  Yet  all  these  countries  have  had  the  Gvspelj  and 
if  they  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  a  few  years  since, 
it  will  be  their  own  fault.    The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the  rapid 
progress  of  Mohammedism  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and 
have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show  diat  diere  was  nothing  mira- 
culous in  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  in  making  this 
assertion,  they  have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  suppressed 
the  connections  and  means  of  assistance  that  favoured  Mohanmied,  and 
which  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success  of  his  doctrine ;  which 
is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  religious,  political,  and  civil  state 
of  the  east  at  the  time  die  pseudo-prophet  of  Arabia  announced  his 
pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  as  well  as  by  the  means 
to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactiy  at  die  time  suited  to  his 
purposes,  when  its  political  and  civil  state  was  most  favourable  to  a 
new  conqueror. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  four  relidous  parties,  soma 
of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sabians,  who 
adored  the  stars  as  divinities  ;  while  others  followed  the  idolatry  of  the 
Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great  many 
followers,  who  treated  the  others  with  much  cruelty ;  and  the  Chris* 
tians  who  were  at  that  time  resident  there,  formed  principally  an  as* 
semblage  of  different  sects,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  Uiis  fi^e 
people  because  they  were  not  tolerated  in  the  Roman  empire.  Aiooi^ 
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the  Christian  sects  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  bitter  dissensions 
and  cruel  animosities  prevailed,  miich  filled  great  part  of  the  east  with 
carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities  as  rendered  the 
very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  The  pure  doctrines  and 
holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  had  been  degraded  into  superstitious  ido- 
htry ;  and  the  decay  of  morality,  in  every  class,  had  kept  equal  pace 
witli  that  of  piety.  Under  such  a  distracted  state  of  religion,  it  would 
have  been  Uglily  wonderful  if,  in  a  short  time,  Mohammed  had  not 
procured  a  numerous  train  of  followers.  The  Christian  religion,  on 
the  contrary,  received  its  origin  in  a  country  where  the  only  true  God 
was  worshipped,  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  (which  it  abrogated) 
universally  revered. 

If  the  corruptions  and  distresses  of  Christianity  were  thus  signally 
favourable  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Mohammed,  the  political  state  of 
the  world  at  tliat  time  contributed  not  less  remarkably  to  the  success 
of  the  impostor.  While  tlie  once  formidable  empires,  of  Rome  on 
the  one  hand,  overwhehned  by  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  of  Persia  on  tlie  other,  distracted  by  its  own  intestine 
divisions,  were  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  Arabia  was  in 
every  respect  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Naturally  populous  in  itself, 
it  had  received  a  very  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants  from  the 
Grecian  empire  ;  whence  religious  intolerance  had  driven  great  num- 
bers of  Jews  and  Christians  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country,  where 
tliey  might  enjoy  theu*  opinions  without  interruption,  and  profess  them 
witlK)ut  danger.  The  Arabians  were  a  free  but  illiterate  people,  not 
devoted  like  other  nations  to  the  extravagances  of  sensual  pleasures, 
but  temperate  and  hardy,  and  therefore  properly  qualified  for  new 
conquests.  This  brave  people  were  at  tliat  time  divided  into  sepa- 
rate tribes,  each  indei)cnaent  on  the  otlier,  and  consequently  connect- 
ed by  no  political  union  : — a  circumstance  that  greatly  facilitated  the 
conquests  of  Mohammed.  The  pseudo-prophet  himself  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  much  power  and  consequence  ;  and  by  a 
fortunate  marriage  witli  an  opulent  widow  was  raised,  firom  indigent 
circumstances,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mecca.  He  was, 
moreover,  endowed  with  fine  and  politic  talents ;  and  from  die  various 
journies  which  he  made  in  prosecuting  his  mercantile  concerns,  had 
acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Uie  constitution  of  the  country'. 
These,  added  to  his  high  descent  and  family  connections,  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  attention  and  followers  to  the  character  of  a  religious 
teuchcr,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  No  such  advantages 
of  rank,  weahh,  or  powerful  connections  were  possessed  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  humble  descent,  bred  up  in  poverty,  he  continued  in 
that  state  all  his  life,  having  frequently  no  place  where  he  could  lay 
his  head.  A  man  so  circumstanced  was  not  likely,  bv  his  own  per- 
sonal influence,  to  force  a  new  religion,  much  less  a  false  one,  upon 
the  world. 

In  forming  a  new  religion,  Blohammed  studied  to  adapt  it  to  tlie 
notions  of  the  four  religions  that  prevailed  in  Arabia ;  making  its  ritual 
burthensomei  and  its  morality  more  indulgent.    From  the  idola- 
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try  of  the  Sabians  and  Magi,  he  took  the  religious  observance  of 
Friday,  and  of  the  four  months  in  the  year,  together  with  various  su« 
perstitious  fables  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  last 

i'udgment.  From  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  announced  himself  as  the 
lessiah,  the  conqueror  in  whom  their  prophecies  centered,  he  bor- 
rowed many  tales,  particularly  concerning  angels,  numerous  purifica- 
tions and  fasts,  the  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  of  usury, 
and  the  permission  of  polygamy,  and  of  capricious  divorce.  From 
the  jarring  and  corrupted  Christian  sects,  (to  whom  he  proclaimed 
himself  as  die  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  that  was  to  accomplish  the  yet 
unfulfilled  system  of  revelation,)  he  derived  a  variety  of  doctrinal 
tenets,  both  false  and  true,  concerning  the  divine  decrees,  the  autho- 
rity of  Jesus,  and  of  the  evangelists,  die  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind,  together  with  many  moral 
precepts.  By  this  artful  compiladon  he  united  all  the  four  religions 
of  his  country,  and  thus  procured  a  more  easy  admittance  for  his 
new  docU'ine. 

Furtlier,  Mohammed  established  liis  religion  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  did  not  excite  against  itself  the  passions  of  men,  but  on  the  con- 
trary flattered  them  in  various  ways.  It  was  easier  to  perform  cer- 
taui  corporeal  ceremonies  and  purifications,  to  recite  certain  prayers, 
to  give  alms,  to  fast,  and  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  than  to 
restrain  lusts,  to  suppress  all  sinful  appetites,  and  to  confine  those 
which  are  innocent  withm  proper  bounds.  Such  a  system  of  doc- 
trine, so  accommodating  to  every  bad  passion,  —  accompanied  by 
the  permission  of  polygamv  and  capricious  divorce,  and  by  the  pro- 
mise of  a  full  enjoyment  of  ^ross  sensual  pleasures  in  a  future  life,— « 
could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  a  considerable  accession  of  followers, 
and  in  no  long  time  brought  the  brave  and  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia 
under  his  standard.  Far  dififerent  was  the  holy  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Clirist.  He  and  his  aposdes  stricdy  forbade  all  sin,  required  of  all, 
without  exception,  the  mortification  of  their  most  beloved  lusts,  can- 
ceUed  ttie  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  foolish  superstitions  of 
the  heathens.  Christ  made  no  aOowance,  granted  no  indulgence ; 
and  yet  liis  religion  has  continued  to  prevail  against  the  strongest  cor- 
ruptions and  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

Furdier,  Mohammed  changed  his  system  of  doctrine,  and  altered 
his  laws  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  He 
sometimes  established  one  law  and  then  suppressed  it ;  pretending  a 
divine  revelation  for  boUi,  though  they  were  inconsistent.  But  Christ 
was  always  the  same,  and  his  laws  were  and  are  invariable.  Con- 
scious tiiat  his  pretended  revelation  would  not  bear  the  test  of  exami- 
nation, it  is  deadi  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Mohammed  to  conUradict  the 
Koran,  or  to  dispute  about  his  religion.  The  Gospel,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  submitted  to  free  inquiry ;  the  more  stricdy  it  is  examin- 
ed, the  brighter  do  its  evidences  appear;  and  the  rude  assaults, 
which  at  various  times  have  been  made  against  it,  have  served 
only  to  demonstrate  its  divine  origin  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
futation. 
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"  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompanied  by  any 
of  those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be  expected  to  con- 
firm and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation.  To  miraculous  power, 
that  most  infallible  test  of  divine  interposition,  he  openly  disclaimed 
everv  pretence,  and  even  boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  tlie 
mission  of  a  prophet.^  He  deemed  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  secret 
and  unattested  mtercourse  with  an  angel,  and,  above  ail,  to  the  inimi- 
table sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the  former  of 
these  pretences  no  serious  attention  is  due :  for,  instead  of  afifording 
any  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Mohammed,  it  notoriously 
wants  proofs  to  establish  its  own  authenticity."  With  regard  to  the 
boasted  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran, — wliich,  the  pseudo- 

Srophet  alleged,  bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  abnightj 
and,  and  was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  the  want  of  any 
miraculous  power,— it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  not  only  to  be 
hr  below  the  Scriptures,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images  and  the 
force  of  its  descriptions  ;  but  its  finest  passages  are  acknowledged 
imitations  of  them,  and  like  all  imitations,  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
great  original.^  The  Moslems  in  proof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  the 
plenary  and  manifest  inspiration  oi  the  Koran.  They  rest  the  divini^ 
of  their  book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence  :  but  instead  of  holding 
it  to  be  divine  because  it  is  excellent,  they  believe  its  excellence  be- 
cause they  admit  its  divinit}\  There  is  nothing  in  the  Koran  which 
affects  the  feelings,  nothing  which  elevates  the  imagination,  nothing 
which  enlightens  the  understanding,  nothing  which  improves  the 
heart.  It  contains  no  beautiful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or 
axioms  of  morality;  it  is  a  chaos  of  detached  sentences,  a  mass  of 
dull  tautology.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  in  unison  with  the 
immoral  and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates,  —  savage  and  cruel; 
forbidding  those  who  embrace  the  Moslem  faith  to  hold  any  friendly 
intercourse  Mrith  infidels  or  those  who  reject  it,  and  commanding  them 
to  make  war  upon  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Koran  as  now  extant ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  it  has  received  alterations,  additions,  and  amend- 
ments, by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was  first  compiled 
by  Mohammed.^  The  Christian  revelation,  on  the  contrary,  remains 
to  this  day  as  it  was  written  by  its  inspired  authors  :  and  the  more 
minutely  it  is  investigated,  the  more  powerfully  does  it  appeal  t8 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  examine  it  with  hones^  and  im- 
partiality. 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mohammed,  we  have  this  solitary  in- 
stance. When  he  went  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he  says,  that  God 
revealed  to  him  what  she  desired  to  say  to  him :  he  approved  of  one 
part  and  rejected  the  other.     When  he  told  his  wife  what  was  in  her 

1  Hence  no  credit  is  due  to  the  miraculous  stories  related  of  Mohammed  by 
Abulfeda,  who  wrote  the  account  six  hundred  years  after  his  death,  or  wliich  are 
found  in  the  legend  of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  later. 

9  Professor  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  241—258. 

3  See  Koran,  cb.  ii.  pp.  i2, 25.  ch.  iii.  p.  50.  and  ch.  t.  p.  89.  Sale's  translation, 
4to.  edit. 
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will  to  speak  to  him,  slie  demanded  of  him  who  had  revealed  it  to 
him  f  '*  He  that  knowetli  all  things,**  said  Mohammed,  '^  hath  re- 
vealed it  to  me,  diat  ye  may  be  converted ;  your  hearts  are  inclined 
to  do  what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  against  the  prophet, 
know  that  God  is  his  protector." — There  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
to  render  this  relation  credible. 

Such  were  die  circumstances  that  contributed  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  Mohammedism ;  circumstances  that  in  no  degree  appertained 
to  tiie  origin  of  Christianity.  During  the  first  9even  years  indeedy 
when  the  Arabian  impostor  used  only  persuasion,  and  confined  his 
exertions  to  Mecca,  it  appears  that  he  could  reckon  no  more  converts 
dian  eighty-tlu^e  men  and  eighteen  women.  Contrast  with  this  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  during  Uie  same  period.^  But  no  sooner 
was  he  enabled  to  assemble  a  party  sufiScient  to  support  his  ambitious 
designs,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  which  was  no  longer  necessary  \ 
and,  disclaiming  die  softer  arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  inunedi- 
ately  adopted  a  quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  conversion. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  world  had 
disdained  or  rejected  the  ineffectual  summons,  wliich  divine  mercy 
had  sent  in  former  times  by  the  prophets,  who  came  with  appeals  to 
the  senses  and  reason  of  mankind  ;  it  had  now  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  send  forth  his  last  great  prophet,  by  Uie  strength  of  his  arm  and  the 
power  of  his  sword,  to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  trudi.  A  volup- 
tuous paradise  and  die  highest  heavens  were  die  rewards  of  those 
who  fought  his  batdes  or  expended  dicir  fortunes  in  his  cause  ;  and 
die  courage  of  his  adherents  was  fordfied  and  sliarpened  by  the  doc- 
trine of  fatalism  wliich  he  inculcated.  From  all  these  combined  cir- 
cumstances, die  success  of  die  arms  and  religion  of  Mohammed  kept 
equal  pace  ;  nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions 
which  he  proposed  to  the  vanquislied.  Death  or  conversion  was  the 
only  choice  offered  to  idolaters  :  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was 
left  the  somewhat  milder  alternaUve  of  subjecdon  and  tribute,  if  they 
persisted  in  their  o^n  religion,  or  of  an  equal  participadon  in  the 
rights  and  liberues,  the  honours  and  privileges  of  tlie  faithful,  if  they 
embraced  die  religion  of  their  conquerors. 

How  different  3ie  conduct  of  Christ !  "  He  employed  no  other 
means  of  converting  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion,  argument, 
exliorlaUon,  miracles  and  prophecies.  He  made  use  of  no  other 
force,  but  die  force  of  truth  —  no  other  sword  but  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  diat  is,  die  word  of  God.  He  had  no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight 
his  cause.  He  was  the  prince  of  peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all 
die  world.  Without  power,  without  support,  without  any  followers 
but  twelve  poor  humble  men,  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction, 
influence,  or  compulsion,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the  learn- 
ing, the  religion  of  liis  country ;  over  the  andent  rites,  idolatry,  and 
supersddon,  over  die  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  authori^  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.     Wherever  Mohammedism  has  penetrated,  it  has 


1  See  pp.  346—349.  tufta, 
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carried  despotism,  barbarism,  and  ignorance,^  wherever  Christianity 
has  spread,  it  has  produced  tlie  most  beneficial  effects  on  nations  and 
individuals,  in  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  in  morals,  religion,  govern- 
ments, in  social  and  personal  happmess."' 

The  cantinued  prevalence  of  diis  baleful  s}'stem  of  religion  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Alohammedism  leaves  its  votaries, — 
the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  wliich  accompanies  inveterate  and 
universal  ignorance,  —  the  vices  in  wliich  it  allows  its  professors  to 
live,  and  the  climates  in  wliich  they  live,  —  tlie  chilling  despotism  of 
all  Mohammedan  governments,  —  and  the  cunning,  fraud,  and  extor- 
tion which  universally  prevail  in  diem.^ 

"  Let  not  then  the  Christian  be  offended,  or  tlie  infidel  triumph,  at 
the  successful  establishment  and  long  continuance  of  so  acknowledged 
an  imposture,  as  afibrding  any  reasonable  ground  of  objection  against 
our  holy  faith.  Let  these  events  ratlicr  be  considered  as  evidences 
of  its  truth,  —  as  accomplishments  of  the  general  prediction  of  our 
Lord  that  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  should 
deceive  many  ;  and  especially  of  Uiat  particular  and  express  prophecy 
m  the  revelations  of  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix.  1,  &c.),  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  ablest  commentators  to  relate  to  the  unpos- 
tor  Mohammed,  and  to  his  false  and  impious  religion,  which,  arising 
like  a  smoke  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  suddenly  over-shadowed  die 
eastern  world,  and  mvolved  its  wretcned  inhabitants  in  darkness  and 
in  error,^^* 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  knoum  only  to  a 
small  portion  of  mankind,  and  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came 
from  God,  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignarant  of  it, 
no  understanding  would  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it. 

Answer.  The  opposers  of  die  Christian  revelation  cannot  with  pro- 
priety urge  Its  non-universality  as  an  objection  ;  for  dieir  religion  (if 
the  deism,  or  rather  adieism  which  they  wish  to  propagate  may  be 
designated  by  diat  name,)  is  so  very  far  from  being  universal,  Uiat, 

1  <'  Mohammed  establisbed  his  religion/'  says  the  profound  Pa8cal,  ^'  by  killing 
others  :  •«-  Jesos  Christ,  b^  making  his  followers  lay  down  their  own  lives ;  Mo- 
bammed  by  forbidding  his  law  to  be  read,  —  Jesus  Clurist  by  commanding  us  to 
read.  In  a  word,  the  two  were  so  opposite,  tliat  if  Mohammed  took  the  wiiy  in  all 
human  probability  to  succeed,  Jesus  Christ  took  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be 
disappomted.  And  hence,  instead  of  concluding  that  because  Moliannued  sue- 
ceeaed,  Jesus  might  in  like  manner  have  succeeded,  we  ought  to  infer,  tliat  i^ince 
Mohammed  has  succeeded,  Christianity  must  have  inevitably  perished,  if  it  had 
not  been  supported  by  a  power  altogether  divine."  Thoughts,  p.  1U7.  London, 
IoUd. 

9  And  ^et,  notwithstanding  the  &cta  above  stated  (such  are  the  shifls  to  which 
infidelity  is  driven),  it  has  lately  been  asserted  by  an  antagonist  of  revelation,  that 
^  of  the  two  books"  (the  Bible  and  the  Koran)  ''  the  latttr**  (the  Koran)  <'  has  tht 
moat  tnUhSy  and  a  more  impressire  moral  code" ! ! 

3  The  topics,  above  hinted,  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  Christian 
.Researches,  pp.  847 — ^276. 

4  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  99. ;  from  which  masterly  work  th«  preceding 
•k«tch  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedism  has  been  chiefly  drawn.    Less  on  the 

■^Blhraticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  377—385.    Bp.  Porteus  on  the  Christian 
^■■Mlition,  proposition  Tiii. 
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ibr  one  who  professes  deism,  we  shall  find  in  the  world  one  thousand 
who  profess  Christianity.  Besides,  we  clearly  see  tliat  many  benefits 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  men,  are  partial  as  to  the  enjoyment. 
Some  are  given  to  particular  nations,  but  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  :  otliers  are  possessed  by  some  individuals  only,  of  a  favoured 
nation.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  liistory  will  be  sufficient  to  coor 
vincc  us,  that  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  the  bounties  of 
providence,  as  well  as  mental  endowments,  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, are  distributed  widi  what  appears  to  us  an  imequal  hand.  Whon 
the  objections  to  this  inequality  of  distribution  are  considered  and  re- 
futed, tiie  objection  arising  from  the  partial  knowledge  of  ChristianiQr 
is  answered  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject  however  may  be  viewed  in  another  light.  Some  bless- 
ins;s  flow  immediately  from  God  to  every  person  who  enjoys  them : 
otliers  are  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  man  :  and  depend  on 
tlie  philanthropy  of  man  for  their  continuance  and  extension.  The 
last  is  the  case  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it  was 
first  revealed,  it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
JcvAS  :  and  its  propagation  in  the  world  ever  since  has  depended  on 
tlieir  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  nations.  That  a  melan* 
choly  nc;;Iigence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must  be  acknowledged 
and  dep'ored.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found,  that  in  num- 
berless instances  tlie  most  violent  opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
zealous  endeavours  of  Christians  :  and  tliat  it  is  owing  to  the  sangui- 
nary persecutions  by  die  rulers  of  die  world,  that  die  gospel  does  not 
now  enlighten  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If  a  conqueror,  followed 
by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  bum  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  destroy  the  cattle  and  tlie  fields  of  corn,  and  the  people 
perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  tJicir  misery  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want 
of  goodness  m  God,  or  to  the  super-abounding  wickedness  of  man? 
The  answer  will  equally  apply  to  die  subject  before  us.^ 

But  die  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  considered  that 
Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an  age ;  but  a  scheme 
of  mercy,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs,  and  which,  overcoming 
all  opposition,  will  uldmately  be  propagated  throughout  the  earth. 
The  most  enlightened  and  best  civUised  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Aft  ica,  have  been  blest  with  die  Gospel }  and  with  regard  to  the 
oUiers,  to  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  favour  has  been  with- 
held from  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading  of  the  Gos- 
pel should  keep  pace  with  die  improvements  of  reason.  The  wisdom 
of  this  appointment  is  evident.  Kevelation  is  most  properly  bestow- 
ed after  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  in  its  best  state,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience.  Besides,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  design  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  been 
universally  spread  at  die  begmning.  The  conceptions  which  the  con- 
verted heathens  formed  of  the  true  religion  were  necessarily  very  im- 

I  Bogac*8  Essay  on  the  Divino  Authority  of  the  New  Teetament,  p.  235. 
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perfect ;  hence  sprang  tlie  great  comiptions  of  Christianity  which  so 
early  prevailed.     Had  the  Christian  religion  been  universaUy  propa- 

Sted  in  the  first  ages,  it  would  have  been  diffused  in  an  imperiect 
rm.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  jmrtial  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  xnth 
the  other  objections  that  have  been  brought  against  Christianity,  hav- 
ing rendered  its  divine  original  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  tendency  of 
these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  (which 
at  the  beginning  necessarily  mixed  itself  with  the  Gospel,)  and  to 
make  Christians  draw  tlieir  religion  from  tlie  Scriptures  alone.  It  b 
dius  that  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  ages,  will  acquire  its  genuine 
form.  Tlien,  also,  it  will  be  surrounded  with  the  greatest  lustre  of 
evidence :  and  although,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  the  Gospel  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  comparatively  a  few  countries,  yet  we  are 
assured  tiiat  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to  them  all,  and  will  be 
diffused  over  the  whole  earth,  witii  all  its  attendant  blessings.  The 
predictions  of  die  prophets,  of  Clirist,  and  his  apostles,  relative  to  the 
extension  of  the  Gospel,  expressly  announce  that  it  is  to  be  tlms  pro- 
gressively diffused,  and  that  it  will  finally  triumph,  when  the  earth 
ihall  be  full  cfthe  knowledge  of  the  hardy  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea* 
(Isa.  xi.  9.)  Tlirough  tlie  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  hundreds 
of  faithful  missionaries,  who  have  been  and  are  now  employed  in 
carnnng  tlie  Gospel  into  all  lands,  we  see  great  advances  actually 
made  in  spreading  Christianity ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  the  Gospel  uill 
be  planted,  agreeably  to  tlie  divine  predictions,  in  all  tlie  vast  conti- 
nents of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and  m  die  islands  of  Austral  Asia. 

The  sincerity  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  never  do 
justice  to  the  means  which  God  has  graciously  vouchsafed ;  and  it 
will  always  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  among  many,  diere 
exists  little  more  tlian  the  name  of  Christian.  But  the  advocates  of 
Cliristianity  do  not  pretend  diat  its  e\idence  is  so  irresistible,  that  no 
understanding  can  fail  of  being  convinced  by  it :  nor  do  they  deny  ii 
to  have  been  witliin  the  compass  of  divine  power  to  have  communi- 
cated to  tlie  world  a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given 
to  his  communication  a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influence.  But 
tlie  not  having  more  evidence,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
that  which  we  already  ha\'e.  If  such  e\  idence  were  irresUtiblej  it 
would  restrain  the  voluntar}-  powers  too  much,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  trial  and  probation :  it  would  call  for  no  exorcise  of  candour,  seri- 
ousness, humilit}',  inquiry ;  no  submission  of  passions,  interests,  and 
prejudices,  to  moral  evidence,  and  to  probable  tniih  :  no  habits  of 
reflection ;  none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  tlie  will 
of  Grod,  which  forms  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which  in- 
duces men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible  inti- 
mation of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  ad\'antages  and  ptesent 
pleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating  his  favour. 
I*  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to 
inform  themselves  by  impartial  consideration  ;  and,  afterwards,  whe- 
ther they  will  act  as  the  case  requires  upon  the  ei-idence  idnch  the\ 
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have.     And  tliis,  we  find  by  experience,  is  often  our  probation,  in  our 
temporal  capacity.* 

Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  were  irresistible,  it  would 
leave  no  place  for  tlie  admission  of  interned  evidence  ^  which  ought 
to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the  proof  of  every  revelation,  because 
it  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  practice  of  virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  tliose  qualities  which  it  finds  in  tlie  person  whom  it  addresses. 
Men  of  good  dispositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  affected 
by  tlie  impression  which  tlie  Scriptiures  themselves  make  on  their 
minds ;  and  tlieir  conviction  is  much  slrengtliened  by  these  impres- 
sions. It  is  likewise  true  that  they  who  sincerely  act,  or  sincerely 
endeavour  to  act,  according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according 
to  the  just  result  of  the  probabilities,  (or,  if  die  reader  please,  the 
possibilites)  in  natoral  and  revealed  religion,  which  they  diemselves 
perceive,  and  according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and 
above  aU,  according  to  the  just  effect  of  diose  principles  of  gradtude 
and  devorion,  which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  or- 
dered mind,  seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further.  This  also  may  have 
been  exactly  what  was  designed.'  On  the  contrar}',  where  any  per- 
sons never  set  themselves  heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in 
religion,  —  or  who  secretly  wish  it  may  not  prove  uue,  and  who  are 
less  attentive  to  evidence  than  to  difficulties,  and  more  attenlive  to 
objecdons  than  to  what  has  long  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in 
answer  to  them  ;  —  such  persons  can  scarcely  be  thought  in  a  likely 
way  of  seeing  die  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  cer- 
tabily  true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fuBy  proved.  "  If  any  ac- 
custom themselves  to  consider  diis  subject  usually  in  the  way  of  mirth 
and  sport :  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations,  and  inade- 
quate manners  of  expression,  instead  of  the  real  things  intended  by 
them :  (for  signs  often  can  be  no  more  dian  inadequately  expressive 
of  the  Uiings  signified  :)  or  if  they  substitute  human  errors,  in  the  room 
of  divine  trudi :  why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  tilings,  liinder  some 
men  from  seeing  tiiat  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others  ;  as  a 
like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common  speculation  and 
practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining 
that  knowledge  and  right  understanding,  in  matters  of  common  specu- 
lation and  practice  which  more  fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to  ? 
And  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously  consi- 
dering die  evidence  of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour  witii  re- 
gard to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  fi'om  the  grosser  vices ; 
or  whetiier  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  figurative  manners  of 
expression,  as  well  as  errors,  administer  occasions  of  ridicule,  when 
the  things  intended,  and  the  truth  itself,  would  not.     Men  may  in- 


1  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  Ti.  p.  277.  The  whole  of  that  chapter,  which 
treats  on  the  objection  now  under  consideration,  will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble 
of  a  diligent  perusal. 

2  This  sort  of  evidence  is  fully  stated  in  tlie  following  chapter. 

:«  Pu!ov's  F.vidcn.-es.  vol.  ii.  p.  340— 35*>. 
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dulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and  pru- 
dence in  worldly  affairs,  and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair  tlieir  faculty 
of  reason.  And,  in  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passion,  and  preju- 
dice, do  binder  us  from  being  rigbtly  informed,  witli  respect  to  com- 
mon tilings  :  and  diey  may^  in  like  manner,  and  ))erbaps  in  some  fartber 
providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  bemg  seen 
when  it  is.  The  Scripture^  does  declare,  tnat  every  one  shall  not 
understand.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  by  what  providential  con- 
duct diis  comes  to  pass  :  whether  the  evidence  of  Christianit}'  was, 
originally  and  with  design,  put  and  left  so,  as  that  those  who  arc  desirous 
of  evading  moral  obligations  should  not  see  it;  and  that  honest- 
minded  persons  should ;  or,  whether  it  come  to  pass  by  any  odier 
mcans."^  JVbu;,  diat  Christianity  has  been  established  in  die  world, 
and  is  still  spreading  in  all  directions,  God  does  not  work  miracles  to 
make  men  religious ;  he  only  sets  die  truth  before  them,  as  rational 
and  accountable  behigs.  It  was  and  is  the  merciful  design  of  God, 
BOt  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it,  —  even  to  save  all  widiout 
excepdon,  who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel.  He  that 
believes  and  obeys  the  Gospel  shall  not  finally  be  condemned,  but 
will  obtain  a  complete  pardon  :  while,  on  die  other  hand,  he  who 
wilfully  rejects  this  last  great  offer  of  salvation  to  mankind,  must  ex- 
pect die  consequence.  And  the  ground  of  his  condemnation  is,  diat 
such  a  person  chooses  to  remam  ignorant,  radier  than  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  revelation,  h^ht  (Jesus  Christ, 
die  Sim  of  Righteousness,  the  fountain  of  light  and  life,)  15  come  into 
the  loorld,  (diffusing  his  benign  influences  every  where,  and  favour- . 
ing  men  widi  a  clear  and  full  revelation  of  die  divine  will)  :  and  yet 
meit  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  have  preferred  sin  to  holi- 
ness;—  and  why  ?  —  Because  their  deeds  loere  evil,  Tlie  bad  man 
avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  him;  while  the  good  man  seeks  it, 
as  the  irround-work  and  proof  of  his  actions.'* 

It  wore  no  difficuh  task  to  adduce  other  exainj)!^^  of  the  fidfilment 
of  projiliccy,  if  die  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  section  would 
permit :  we  shall  liierefore  add  but  two  more  instances  in  illu^;tration 
of  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

The  first  is,  the  long  apostacy  and  general  corruption  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under  such  express 


1  Dan.  xii.  10.  Sec  also  Is.  x.xix.  13,  M.  Matt.  vi.  2:*>.  and  xi.  i2r».  and  xiii.  11. 
12.  John  iii.  l!».  v.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  '2  for.  iv.  4.  '2  Tini.  iii.  I'.f.  and  lliat 
nllrrtionatp  as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very  many  time.'  inculcated, 
Hr  that  hath  tars  to  heur,  Ift  him  hear.  Grutiiis  saw' so  strongly  the  thing  in- 
loniled  in  these  nnd  other  pasKnges  of  Scripture  of  the  like  wenae,  as  to  say,  that 
the  proof  given  us  of  Christianity  was  loss  tlian  it  miffht  have  been  for  this  very 
purnrse  ;  Ut  ita  senno  evauffcHi  tanqu:un  lapis  essct  Lydius  ad  quern  ingenia 
eanabilia  oxplorarentur.     I)e  Ver.  Rcl.  Christ,  lib.  ti.  towards  the  end. 

2  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  pp.  272,  273. 

3  The  topics  above  considered  are  ably  discussed  Diwl  illustrated  in  various  other 
points  of  view,  in  Mr.  Lonsdale's  throe  discourses,  entitled  *  Some  Popular  Ob- 
lections  agidnst  Christianity  considered,  and  the  general  Character  l«  unbelief 
ropreseuted.'    tivo.    London,  1S120. 
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and  particular  characters,  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  which,  all  the 
world  may  see,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
Who  that  had  lived  in  those  days,  when  Christianity  was  struggling 
under  all  tlie  incumbent  weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  into- 
lerance and  persecution,  could  from  tlie  state  of  things  have  )X)ssibly 
conjectured,  diat  a  rising  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would 
ever  have  given  birth  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oppose  and  exidt  him- 
self above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in  the  temple  of 
Gody  and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of  universal  spiriuial  em- 
pire !  Who,  that  beheld  the  low  estate  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  first  age  of  its  existence,  could  ever  have  divined  diat  a  remarka- 
ble character  would  one  day  arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a 
vast  monarchy,  whose  coming  should  be  with  all  power,  and  signs, 
and  lying  wonders  (pretended  miracles^  and  with  all  deceiraldeness 
of  righteousness,  commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  de- 
parted saints  ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from 
meats.  In  short,  we  see  tlie  characters  of  the  l^east  and  the  false  pro- 
phet  and  the  harlot  of  Babylon  now  exemplified  in  every  particular, 
and  in  a  city  that  is  seated  upon  seven  mountains :  so  that,  if  the 
pontiff  of  Rome  had  sat  for  his  picture,  a  more  accuimte  likeness 
could  not  have  been  drawn.^  The  existence  of  tliese  monstrous 
corruptions  of  the  purit}^  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  which  no  hu- 
man penetration  could  have  foreseen,  is  a  great  confirmation  and 
standing  monument  of  the  truth  of  die  gospel,  and  demonstrates  tlie 
divine  inspiration  of  those  persons  who  wrote  these  books,  and  cir- 
cumstantially predicted  future  events  and  future  corniptioiis  of  reli- 
gion, infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  concepdon  and  discernment 
merely  human. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  die  present  spread  of  infidelity, 
the  efforts  of  which  to  subvert  die  Christian  faith  (we  know)  will  ul- 
timately be  in  vain,  "  for  die  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail"  against 
the  church  of  Christ.  Among  the  various  signs  ol  the  last  days, 
Uiat  is,  durina;  the  continuance  of  die  Messiah's  kingdom  or  the  pre- 
valence of  Christianity  in  the  world,  it  is  foretold  that  "  there  shall 
come  scoffers  and  mockers,  walking  after  their  own  lasts,  who  separate 
themselves  by  apostacy,  sensual,  not  Imving  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their 
ownsclves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  pa- 
rents, unthankful,  unholy^  xcitliout  natural  affection,  trucel}reakers, 
false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good, 
traitors,  licady,  hi^h-mi tided,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  tlmn  lovers  of 
God ;  /taring  a  form  of  godliness  but  denying  the  power  thereop* 
(2  Pet.  iii.  3.  Jude  18,  19.  2  Tim.  iii.  2 — 5.)  These  predictions 
[)oint  out  die  true  source  of  all  infidelity,  and  of  men's  modves  for 
scofiing  at  religion. 


1  On  the  New  Testament  prophecioa  respecting  the  papal  antichrist  (as  well  as 
those  of  Daniel)  see  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  Bp.  Hurd's  Introduction 
to  Prophecy,  sermons  7  and  8.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  171 — ^iiSs.)  Kett  on  Prophecy, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 01.  A  compendious  view  of  these  predictions  may  also  be  seen  in 
Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  57G— €00. 
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The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy ;  it  requires  lioliness 
of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  subuiission  to  civil  government  as 
an  ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states  depends  upon  religion  ; 
it  ministers  to  social  order,  confers  stability  ujjon  government  and 
laws,  and  gives  security  to  properly.  "  Religion,  unfeignedly  loved, 
perfecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  tlie 
commonwealth ;"  while  infidelity,  immorality,  and  sedition  usually 
go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  die  world,  infidelity  is 
closely  allied  witli  tlie  revolutionary  question  ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, those  who  are  eager  to  revolutionise  all  existing  governments^ 
under  tlie  ostensible  pretence  of  ])roinoting  tlie  liberty  and  prosperit)' 
of  mankind,  are  alike  infidels  in  precept  and  in  practice.  The  one 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  for  scepticism  subverts  the 
whole  foundation  of  morals ;  it  not  only  tends  to  cornipt  the  moral 
taste,  but  also  promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  licen- 
tiousness.^ Hence,  presumptuous  and  impatient  of  subordination, 
these  *  scoffers'  and  *  mockers'  u  ish  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  own 
lusts  and  depraved  passions,  and  consequently  hate  the  salutary  moral 
restraints  ini|X)sed  by  the  Gospel.  "  I'lie  religion  of  Christ  is  a  code 
of  laws  as  well  as  a  system  of  doctrines  ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well 
of  faith.  It  has  certain  conditions  ins(*parably  connected  with  tlie  be- 
lief of  it,  to  which  there  is  but  too  often  a  ^reat  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit. Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedi- 
ence ;  and  hence  arises  the  miiin  objection  to  it.  Cherishing  un- 
christidu  dispositions  and  passions  in  their  bosoms,  and  very  frequently 
also  devoted  to  unchristian  practices  which  they  will  not  consent  to 
abandon,  —  men  pretend  to  decide  upon  tlie  evidences  of  a  religion 
from  which  they  have  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  if  it  be  true.'' 
Therefore,  they  labour  to  prove  that  die  gospel  is  not  tnie,  in  order 
llint  they  may  rid  ihcmseives  of  its  injunctions  :  and,  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  they  copy  and 
re-assert,  without  acknowledgment,  the  oft-refuted  objections  of 
former  oppf)scrs  of  revelation.  And,  as  ridiculing  religion  is  llie 
most  likely  way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight  of  the  unreflecting 
multitude,  scoffers,  having  no  solid  argument  U)  produce  against  re- 
velation, endc^avoiu"  to  burlesque  some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge 
others  with  being  contradictoiy  ;  they  tlicn  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and 
get  superficial  tliiiikers  to  laugh  whli  them.  At  length  tliey  succeed 
in  persuading  themselves  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  then  dirow  the 
reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  tlieir  evil  propensities.  The  history  of 
revolutionary  France,  —  the  avowed  contempt  of  religion,  morbid 
insensibility   to  morals,    desecrated  sabbadis,^  and  abandonment  to 

'  Tho  topics  above  alluded  to  are  illiiRtratcd  with  uticquallcd  arrnimcnt  and  elo- 
quence, by  the  Rev.  Robert  Mail,  in  his  dinroursc  on  Mo<lcrn  Infidelity,  considered 
with  ri'spect  to  its  influence  on  society.  The  experience  of  twenty  years,  which 
have  elapsed  tfince  that  discourae  was  clelivcredi  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  every 
one  of  the  preacher's  observations. 

3  Sixm  after  the  return  of  Louis  XVIIT.  to  the  tlirono  of  his  ancestors,  the 
French  cntupcUcd  bin  to  repeoJ  his  decree  for  enibrcing  a  more  decent  obscrraiuce 
of  the  Sibbath. 
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amusements  the  most  frivolous  and  dissipating,  which  stiD  prevail  in 
that  country,  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the  continent, — the  rapid 
strides,  with  which  infidelity  is  advancing  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many,^ and  the  efforts,  which  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate 
the  same  deadly  principles  among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own 
country,  —  are  all  so  many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  prophecies.  But  the  spirit  which  predicted  these  efttats 
is  the  very  same  which  was  poured  out  upon  the  apostles,  and  en- 
lightened their  minds  witli  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  therefore 
the  apostles,  who  wrote  the  New  Testament,  had  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  were  enlig)itened  by  it. 

V.  The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment 
are  only  a  few,  in  comparison  of  those  which  might  have  been  ad- 
duced :  but  diey  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid 
and  sincere  investigator  of  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation,  that 
the  writings  wliich  contain  tliem  could  only  be  composed  under  divine 
inspiration ;  because  tliey  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so 
contingent,  that  no  human  foresight  could  by  any  possibility  predict 
them.  The  argument  from  prophecy  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  formed 
from  the  consideration  of  smgle  prophecies,  but  from  aU  the  pro-- 
phecies  taken  together,  and  considered  as  making  one  system ;  in 
which,  fi'om  the  mutual  connection  and  dependence  of  its  parts,  pre* 
ceding  prophecies  prepare  and  illustrate  those  which  follow,  and  diese 
again  reflect  light  on  the  foregoing :  Just  as,  in  any  philosophical 
system,  tliat  which  shows  the  solidity  of  it,  is  the  harmony  and  con* 
sistency  of  the  whole,  not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  instances. 
Hence,  though  the  evidence  be  but  small,  firom  the  completion  of 
any  one  prophecy  taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence  being  always 
something,  die  amount  of  the  whole  evidence  resulting  from  a  great 
number  of  prophecies,  all  relative  to  the  sajne  design,  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  like  many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in 
itself,  yet,  concentered  into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and 
strike  the  senses  very  powerfully.  This  evidence  is  not  simply  a 
growing  evidence,  but  is,  indeed,  multiplied  upon  us  from  the  num- 
ber of  reflected  lights,  which  the  several  component  parts  of  such  a 
system  reciprocally  throw  upon  each  ;  till  at  length  the  conviction  risen 
into  a  liigh  degree  of  moral  certainty.* 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkiness  and  uncertainty  of  pro* 
phecy ;  but  they  arise  from  not  duly  considering  its  manner  and  de- 
sign. The  language  has  been  assigned  as  one  cause  of  its  obsctnity, 
and  the  indistinctness  of  its  representation  as  another,  but  with  how 
litde  reason  or  propriety  the  following  considerations  will  evince. 

1.  As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  language  of  which  it  makes  use.  Some- 
times it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most  commonly  figurative  signs. 

1  See  Mr.  Jacob's  Travels  in  Germany,  pp.  90&— 212.  (4to.  London,  1820.)  and 
the  Magazin  Evang61i<}ae.  tome  iii.  pp.  26---^.  Geneve,  1820 ;  in  which  worki 
the  spread  of  infidelity  m  Germany  is  proved  by  numerous  important  facts. 

2  Bp.  Hurd's  Introdaction  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy.    (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  39.) 
yoL.  I.  48 
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It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which  are  common  to  all  the  prophets ;  but  ' 
it  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  considered  as  a  riddle.  The  symbols 
are  derived  from  tiie  works  of  creation  and  providence,  from  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  Jews  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  most  closely 
connocted,  or  by  whom  tliey  were  most  violently  opposed.  These 
symbols  have  dieir  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uniform  and  as  certain 
as  any  other  kmd  of  language  :^  and  whoever  applies  his  mind  with 
patience  and  attention  to  tlic  subject,  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
general  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  the  colour  of  the  events  foretold, 
whetlier  prosperous  or  calamitous ;  though  he  may  be  utterly  unable 
to  discover  to  what  person,  or  precise  time  and  place  they  are  to  be 
applied. 

2.  Witli  regard  to  tlie  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clearness  in 
prophecy,  arising  from  an  indUtinci  representation  of  the  event,  k 
sliould  be  remembered  tliat,  if  some  prophecies  be  obscure,  others 
arc  clear  :  the  latter  fumisli  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  former  contain  notliing  against  it.  In  many  instances,  the 
obscurity  is  accounted  for,  from  die  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy. 
Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplislunent  m  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  and  were  peculiarly  designed  for  tlie  benefit  of 
those  to  wlioin  they  were  immediately  delivered :  on  wliich  account 
they  were  more  plain.  Tins  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
prophecies  contamed  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  other  pre- 
dictions, designed  for  die  benefit  of  diose  who  lived  in  after  ages, 
particularly  die  middle  ages.  To  die  first  Christians  diese  were  ob- 
scure ;  but  when  die  time  advanced  towards  dieir  accomplishment, 
the  voO  was  gradually  draun  aside,  and  diey  were  more  clearly  seen 
and  better  understood.  Anodier  class  of  predictions  k)oked  forward 
to  the  latter  ages  of  the  church.  Tliese  appeared  obscure  both  to 
the  first  Christians  and  to  diose  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages  :  but, 
when  that  generation  appeared,  for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divine  Will 
that  diey  sliould  be  left  on  record,  light  began  to  shine  upon  them ; 
and  dH>  minds  of  men  ii~ere  a\«*akened  to  kx>k  out  for  the  accorapUsh- 
nunit  in  $ome  great  e^-ents,  which  wouM  display  the  gk)ry  of  God, 
and  ad\'ance  die  happiness  of  his  servants.  In  this  way  the  obscuri^^ 
of  many  prophecies  will  be  accounted  for. 

3.  Anodier  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  prophecy, 
whether  by  its  peculiar  symbols  or  by  a  dark  representation,  will  ap- 
pear«  on  considering  the  naturt  ^  tm  tubjed.  Some  of  the  events 
predicted  are  of  sucli  a  nature,  that  the  &te  of  nations  depends  upon 
them  ;  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  men.  iV  the  prophecies  had  been  deli\*ered  in  plainer  terms, 
:^nue  persons  wx>uld  nave  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accomplisii- 
ineut,  as  i^thers  wouM  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would  the  ac- 
tions of  men  appear  so  liree,  or  the  Providence  of  God  so  conspicu- 
ous ill  their  completion.  ^*  The  ob^^uri^  of  prophecy  was  fiinher 
necessar)'  to  prvnnit  the  Old  Testament  economy  fitxn  sinking  too 
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much  in  the  estimation  of  thpse  who  lived  under  it.  It  served  merely 
to  erect  the  expectation  of  better  things  to  come,  without  indisposbg 
men  from  the  state  of  discipline  and  improvement,  which  was  design- 
ed to  prepare  for  futurity.  The  whde  Jewish  dispensation  was  a 
kind  of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immediate  and  ultimate  end.  it 
immediately  separated  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations;  and  preservcfd 
the  holy  oracles,  committed  to  their  custody,  from  being  corni|feed 
by  idolatrous  intercourse  :  and  it  ultimately  maintained  me  hope  of 
the  Messias  and  his  reign.  The  iUustratioa  of  this  view  of  the  an- 
tient  Jewish  law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  episdes  to  the 
Galatians  and  Hebrews ;  —  that  "  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead 
men  to  Christ"  —  "  tliat  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
but  the  body  was  Christ." 

*'  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  accommo- 
dated with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  tlie  church  in  every  age,  ta 
comfort  the  people  of  Grod,  and  to  confirm  their  faith,  according  as 
diey  and  the  state  of  religion  required  it.  On  Adam's  fall,  on  Abra- 
ham's separation  from  an  idolatrous  world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the 
new  economy  by  Moses,  on  tlie  Babylonish  captivity,  and  on  the 
commencement  of  Christianity,  prophecies  were  communicated  with 
a  growing  light ;  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  with 
the  progress  of  events  to  tlie  end  of  the  world."^ 

But,  though  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  are  obscure 
enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently  clear  to  il- 
luminate it :  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  fulfilled,  the  better 
tliey  are  understood.  In  the  present  form  of  prophecy  men  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves ;  and  tliey  fulfil  die  prophecies  without  intend- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  knowing  that  they  do  so.  Tlie  accomplishment 
strips  ofiT  the  veil ;  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  appears  in  aU  its 
splendour.  Time,  that  detracts  sometliing  from  the  evidence  of 
other  writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  than  the  presenti 
as  the  present  understands  more  than  the  past :  and  the  perfect  ac- 
complishment will  produce  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  prophecies- 
Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle 
wrought  in  favour  of  religion,  they  would  readily  resign  all  their  scru- 
ples, believe  without  doubt  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very 
thing  which  is  thus  desired  we  have.  We  have  the  greatest  and 
most  striking  of  nuracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies  already 
accomplished :  —  accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  m  the  present  state 
of  the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  T}rre,  Nineveh,  Baby- 
Ion,  the  four  great  monarchies,  the  seven  churohesof  Asia,  Jerusalem, 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  '*  And  this  is  not 
a  transient  miracle,  ceasing  abnost  as  soon  as  performed  ;  but  is  per- 
manent and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It 
is  not  a  miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  our  own  inspection  and  examination.  It  is  not  a  miracle  deli- 
j       "  "  ■'  '  '  '  ■  "i^ 

1  Dr.  Ranken's  Imtitvtaf,  p.  350. 
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veted  only  upon  the  nmrt  of  others,  tut  is  open  to  the  observation 
and  contemplation  of  aD  mankind ;  and'  after  so  many  ages  is  still 
growing, — still  improving  to  future  i;ges.  What  stronger  miracle, 
therefore,  can  we.  require  &r  our  conviction  ?  Or  what  will  avail 
if  this  be  found  ineffectual  ?  "Kf  we  rejea  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
neither  would  we  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
What  can  be  plainer  f  We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eyes 
the  Scripture  prophecies  accomplished;  and  if  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies are  accomplished,  the  Scripture  must  be  the  word  of  God ; 
and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  the  Christian  Religion  must 
be  true."* 

1  Bp.  Newton  on  Prophecy,  toI.  ii.  pp.  413—416.  Bogue  on  the  DiTine  Authoritjr 
of  the  New  Teitament,  pp.  169—171. 
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CHAPTER  V.  , 

INTERNAL  EVIDENCES   OF  THE   INSPIRATION   OF  THE 

SCRIPTURES. 

JL  HE  arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contamed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external  evidence 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of  God  :  and  without  seek*  * 
mg  for  additional  test'unony,  we  might  safely  rest  the  divine  authoriQr 
of  the  Bible  on  those  proofs.  There  are,  however,  several  internal 
evidences^  which,  thougii  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy, come  home  to  the  consciences  and  Judgments  of  every  person 
whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  leave  mfidels  in  every  situation 
without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines 
and  the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,—* 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  every  part,  —  their  miraculous  pre- 
servation, —  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  promote  the  present 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  efiects 
which  are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of 
the  Bible. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINE,  AND  THE  MORAL  PRECEPTS,  WHICH 
ARE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES,  ARE  SO  EXCELLENT  AND 
SO  PERFECTLT  HOLT,  THAT  THE  PERSONS  WHO  PUBLISHED 
THEM  TO  THE  WORLD  MUST  HAVE  DERIVED  THEM  FROM  A 
PURER  AND  MORE  EXALTED  SOURCE  THAN  THEIR  OWN  MEDI- 
TATIONS. 

J^  OTHING  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of  truth  and 
holiness.  Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almighty  and  of  his  per- 
fecuons,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
commend  themselves  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest  and 
most  excellent  of  all  beings.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  a 
just  and  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which 
are  offered  to  our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  brief  view  of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume 
opens  with  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  —  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  which  is  there  describ- 
ed in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of 
man,  and  with  a  noble  simplicity  ;  together  with  the  original  forma- 
tion of  man,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  created  arter  the  di- 
vine image,  invested  with  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation  (but 
with  a  reservation  of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as 
his  sovereign  Lord),  and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state,  —  a  hap- 
py state  of  purity  and  innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this  account  there 
b  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  fright  reason,  as  weU  as  to  the  most 
antient  traditions  which  have  obtained  among  the  natioip*  We  are 
further  informed  that  man  fell  frocn  that  state  by  sinning  against  his 
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Maker,^  and  that  sin  brought  death  into  the  world,  togedicr  with  all 
the  miseries  to  which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious :  but  that  the 
merciiiil  Parent  of  our  being,  in  his  great  goodness  and  compassion, 
was  pleased  to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  grace  and 
mercy,  as  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  tlie  faith  and  hope  of  his  of- 
fending creatures,  and  for  the  exercise  of  religion  towards  him.  (Gen. 
iii.)  Accordingly,  the  religion  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  reli- 
gion of  man  in  his  lapsed  state :  and  every  one  who  impartially  and 
carefiiUy  investigates  and  considers  it,  will  find  diat  one  scheme  of  re- 
ligion and  of  moral  dut)*^,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried  throughout 
the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  full  perfectbn  and  accomplish- 
ment by  Jesus  Christ.  This  religion  may  be  considered  principally 
under  three  periods,  viz.  the  religion  of  die  patriarchal  times, — 
tlie  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  —  and  tlie 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  die  ChrisUan  revelation.^ 

1  The  paxticular  injunction,  which  (Moses  tells  as)  was  laid  upon  our  first  pa- 
rents, not  to  oat  of  the  fruit  of^a  particukr  tree  (Gen.  ii.  17.)  has  been  a  &voarit« 
subject  of  sneer  and  cavil  witli  tne  oppoeers  of  revelation.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  will  show  that  it  liad  nothing  in  it  unbecoming  the  supreme  wisdom  and 
goodness.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  to  constitute  man  lord  of  this  inferior  cre- 
ation, and  had  given  him  so  large  a  grant  and  so  many  advantages,  it  was  mani- 
festly proper  that  he  should  require  soma  particular  instance  of  homage  and  fealty, 
to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of  his  deoendence,  and  on  acknowledgment  on  his  part 
that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of^a  hiffher  Lord,  to  whom  he  owed  the  most  abso- 
lute subjection  and  obedience.  And  what  instance  of  homage  could  be  more  pro- 
per, circumstanced  as  man  then  was,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  of  paradise  .'  It  pleased 
God  to  insist  only  upon  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time  that  he  indulged 
him  in  full  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest :  and  this  served  both  as  an  act  of  homage  to 
the  Supreme  Lord,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he  held  paradise  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  was  aim  fitted  to  teach  our  first  parents  a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of 
abstinence  and  self-denial, — one  of  the  most  necessary  lessons  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion ;  and  abo  of  unreserved  submission  to  the  authority  and  will  of  Gt>d.  and  an 
unplicit  resignation  to  the  supremo  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate 
them  to  keep  their  sensitive  appetite  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  reason ;  to  take 
them  off  from  too  close  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  ffood,  and  to  engage 
them  to  place  their  hJ^est  happiness  in  God  alone  :  and  finuly,  to  keep  their  de- 
sire iAjer  knowledge  within  just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what 
was  really  proper  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  presume  to  pry  with  an 
unwarrantaole  curiosity  into  things,  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  which  God 
had  not  thought  fit  to  reveal.  Leiand'a  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
144, 145.  The  objection  here  briefly  answered  is  fiilly  treated  and  refuted  by  the 
same  learned  writer  in  his  Answer  lo  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii. 
eh.  15. 

9  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  of  refSurences  to  authorities,  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that  (besides  the  authors  incidentally  cited  for  aome  particular  topics)  the 
following  sections  are  drawn  up  from  a  eaieful  examination  of  Dr.  Leland  s  View 
of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377—416.  and  his  incomparable  work  on  the 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Bp.  Gibson's 
Pastoral  Letters,  12mo. ;  Dr.  Randolph's  Discourses,  entitled  *  The  Ezcallency  of 
the  Jewish  Law  Vindicated,'  in  the  seeood  volume  of  his  *  View  of  oar  Blessed 
Saviour's  Ministry,*  &c. :  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  of  Alstedius,  8vo.  Francofurti, 
1G35 ;  the  Breviarium  Theologie  Biblice  of  Bauer,  8vo.  Lipsie,  1803 ;  Mr.  Fa- 
ber's  Hore  Mosaics  ;  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  Collectioii 
of  the  Boylean  Lectures ;  Abbadie,  Traits  de  la  V^rite  de  la  Helicon  GhrMienDe, 
tome  ii. ;  and  Vemet,  Traite  de  la  V^tc  de  la  Religion  Chr6tienne,  tomes-  ii. 
iii.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine's  Remarks  on  the  internal  Evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity (L<mdon,  1821,  12dio.)  ;  which  an  eminent  professor  justly  says,  **  are 
written  with  unction  and  eloquence,  and  are  designed  chiefly  to  show  that  the 
doctrines  of  tho  Gospel  are  taught  not  abstractlv,  but  by  facts  on  which  they  are 
groanded ;  that  they  ve  thus  more  easily  apprehended  and  retained,  and  produce 
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^  1.  A  CONCISE   VIEW   OP   THE    RELIGION   OP  THE   PATRIARCHAL  TIMES^ 

Patriarchal  Doctrines  concerning j   I.   Tlie  naturt  and  attributes  of 
God :  II.  His  Warship ;  and^  III.   The  moral  duties  of  nuat. 

I.  XHE  book  of  Crenesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  patriar- 
chal theology.  We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things 
(i.),  as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things  by  his  general  and  particu- 
lar providence  (xiv.  19.  xlv.  5.  7,  8.  1.  20.  xxii.  8. 13,  14.);  that 
He  is  everlasting  (xxi.  33.) ;  omniscient j  for  none  but  God  can  know 
all  things,  whether  past  or  future  (iii.  8 — 10.  xv.  3—16.  xviii.  18. 
compared  with  Exod.  i.  7.) ;  true  (Gen.  vi.  7.  compared  with  vii. 
xvii.  20.  compared  with  xxv.  16.  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii. 
10.)  ;  almighty  (xvii.  1.  xviii.  14.  xxxv.  11.)^  holy  and  just  (xviii.  25. 
with  xix.) ;  kind  (xxiv.  12.) ;  supreme  (xiv.  19.) ;  merc^ul  (xxxii. 
10.) ;  and  long-suffering  (vi.  3.);  gracious  towards  those  who  fear 
him  (vi.  8.) ;  and  that,tiiougb  he  sometimes  tries  them  (xxii.  1  Of  yet 
he  is  always  witli  tliem  (xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  15.  xxxix.2,  3.  21,  22.]f,and 
has  an  especial  regard  for  them.  (xv.  1.  xviii.  17.  26 — 32.  xix.  22. 
XX.  6.  xxv.  21.  xxvi.  12.  xxviii.  15.  xxix.  32.  xxxi.  42.)  We  learn 
further,  tliat  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  (i.  31.^;  and  that,  since 
the  fall,  man  is  born  prone  to  evil.  (v.  5.  vi.  3.  viu.  21.)  The  patri- 
archs cherished  a  hope  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  towards  peni- 
tent sinners  (iv.  7.),  and  confided  in  him,  as  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  (xviii.  25.),  and  the  great  rewarder  of  them  that  diligendy  seek 
him ;  which  reward  they  expected,  not  merely  in  this  present  evil 
world,  but  in  a  future  state :  for  we  are  told  that  they  sought  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly,  (v.  22.  24.  compared  with  Heb.  xi.  5. 
xxviii.  13.  compared  with  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.  xxv.  8.  and  xlix.  29. 
et  seq.  compared  with  Heb.  ix.  10.  14—16.)  To  the  preceding 
points  we  may  add,  that  a  hope  was  cherbhed  from  the  beginning, 
originally  founded  on  a  divine  promise  of  a  great  Saviour,  who  was 
to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  through  whom  God  was  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries 
of  his  grace  and  mercy  towards  the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to 
a  liigh  degree  of  glory  and  felicity,  (iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xvii.  19.  xxii. 
18.  xxvi.  4.  xlix.  10.) 

n.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  patri- 
archs, who  were  animated  by  a  itrong  sense  of  their  obligation  to 
the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  umversal  righteousness.  They 
held  tliat  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God  (xxii.  12.  xxxi.  53. 
xlii.  18.) ;  to  bless  him  for  mercies  received  (xiv.  20.  xxiv.  27.  52.)  ; 
and  to  supplicate  him  with  profound  humility  (xvii.  18.  xviii.  22. 
et  seq.  xxxiv.  9 — 12.) :  tliat  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  pro- 
moted (xii.  8.  xxi.  33.) ;  vows  made  to  him  are  to  be  performed 
'  ■  ■        1.  ■  ■■^— ^, 

a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  and  conduct ;  that  they  remove  every  obstruc- 
tion out  of  the  way  of  our  access  to  God  ;  they  encourage  our  attachment  to  him, 
and  stimulate  us  to  serve  him  by  a  holy  obedience.  In  a  word,  their  object  is.  to 
bring  the  character  of  man  into  harmony  with  the  character  of  God.**  (Dr.  Ran> 
kon's  Institutes  of  Theology,  p.  330.) 
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(xxviii.  20.  xxxv«  1 — 3.) ;  and  that  idolatr}'^  is  to  be  renounced,  (xxxv. 
52—4.)  With  regard  to  the  external  rites  of  religion,  tlie  most  an- 
ient on  record  is  that  of  o&ring  sacrifice  to  God,  (iii.  21.  iv.  3,  4. 
viii.  20,  21.) ;  and  ha  having  so  early  and  universally  obtained  among 
all  nations,  and  in  the  most  antient  times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion, 
cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  tlian  by  suppoang  it  to  nave 
been  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion,  originally  enjoined  by  divine 
appointment  to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  fit>m  thera 
transmitted  to  their  descendants.  The  Sabbath  also  appears  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  patriarchs.  There  is,  indeed,  no  direct 
mention  of  it  brfore  the  deluge ;  but,  after  that  catastrophe,  it  is 
evident  that  the  observance  of  it  was  familiar  to  Noah :  for  he  is  re- 
presented twice  as  waitine  seven  days  between  his  three  emissions 
of  the  dove,  fviii.  10.  12.)  And  if  Noah  was  acquainted  vrith  the 
consecration  ot  the  Sabbath,  his  ancestors  could  not  have  been  ig- 
norant of  it. 

UL  The  moral  duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise  cleariy 
ttmounced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example  :  more  particu- 
larly the  duties  of  children  to  honour  their  parents  (ix.  23,  24.), 
and  of  parents  to  instil  religious  principles  into  their  offspring,  and 
to  set  them  a  good  example  (xviii.  19.) ;  and  of  jservants  to  obey 
their  masters,  (xvi.  9.)  Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause, 
(xiv.  14 — ^20.)  Anger  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5,  6.)  ;  strifes 
are  to  be  avoided  (xiii.  8,  9.) ;  murder  is  prohibited  (iv.  8—12.  15. 
ix.  6.);  hospitality  to  be  exercised  (xviii.  1.  xix.  1.),  and  also  for- 
giveness of  injuries.  (1.  18 — 20.)  Matrimony  is  appointed  by  God 
(i.  28.  ii.  18. 21 — ^24.),  from  whom  a  virtuous  wile  is  to  be  sought 
bv  prayer  (xxiv.  7.  12.) ;  and  a  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  husband, 
(lii.  16.)  All  improper  alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (vi. 
1,  2.)  Children  are  the  gift  of  God  (iv.  1.  xxv.  21.  xxx.  2.  22.) ; 
and  aduhery  and  all  impurity  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.  xxix. 
9.  xxxiv.  7.  xxxviii.  9.) 

The  patriarchal  religion,  as  above  described,  seems  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  Adam  after  lus  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs ;  and  afterwards  of  Noah,  the  second  parent 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  several  heads  of  families  derived  from  him, 
who  probably  carried  it  with  them  in  their  several  dispersions. 
But,  above  all,  this  religion  was  sigi^aUy  exemplified  in  Abraham, 
who  was  illustrious  for  his  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his  will.  From 
him  descended  many  great  nations,  among  whom  this  religion,  in  its 
main  principles,  seems  to  have  been  preserved,  of  which  there  are 
noble  remains  in  the  book  of  Job.^  There  were  also  remarkable 
vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time,  among  several  other  nations ;  and  in- 
deed the  befief  of  one  supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of 
pardoning  mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obfigations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
of  the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  expec- 

t  An  oslliiit  of  tlM  patrimrchal  doctrines  of  religioa,  as  coateinad  in  tha  book  of 
'  '  ghw  h^  Vol.  IV.  Part  1.  Chapter  lU.  S^t.  I.  i  X. 
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tation  of  a  future  state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished.  And  who- 
soever among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation,  feared  God 
and  was  a  worker  of  righteousness,  might  be  jusdy  regarded  as  of 
the  patriarchal  religion.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  nations  became 
generally  depraved,  and  sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  the  great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure 
overwhelmed  with  an  amazing  Iqad  of  superstitions,  idolatries,  and 
corruptions  of  all  kinds. 


^2.       A    SUMMARY   VIEW    OF   THE     DOCTaiNES     AND  FISCEPTS    OP   THE 

MOSAIC     DISPENSATION. 

General  observations  on  the  3fosaic  dispensation.  —  I.  Statement  of  its 
doctrine  concerning  God:  1,  By  Moses;  andy  2.  By  the  prophets. — 
II.  Concerning  the  duty  of  man  totoards  God.  —  IIL  The  hdief  of  a 
future  state.  ^^Vi.  The  erpectation  of  a  Redeemer.  —  V.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  Jewish  code  delineated.  —  VI.  The  Mosaic  dispentatian 
introductory  to  Christianity. 

The  second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
that  which  relates  to  die  Mosaic  dispensation.  This  was  really  and 
essentially  the  same,  for  substance,  as  that  which  was  professed  and 
practised  in  the  antient  patriarchal  times,^  witii  the  addition  of  a 
special  covenant  made  with  a  particidar  people ;  among  whom  God 
was  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as 
the  safest  mode  of  transmission  :  religion  having  hitherto  been  pre- 
served chiefly  bv  tradition,  which  was  more  easily  maintained  during 
the  long  lives  of  men  in  tlie  first  ages.  This  special  covenant  was 
in  no  respect  inconsistent  witli  the  universal  providence  and  goodness 
of  God  towards  mankind  ;  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  vacate  or  infringe 
the  antient  primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning, 
but  which  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  it,  and 
to  preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  extinguislied.  The 
principal  end  of  that  polity,  and  the  main  view  to  which  it  was  direct- 
ed, was  to  restore  and  preser\'e  the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  tlie 
one  living  and  true  God,  and  of  liim  only,  in  opposition  to  that  poly- 
tlieism  and  idolatry,  which  began  then  to  spread  generally  through 
tlie  nations  ;  and  to  engage  diose,  to  whom  it  was  made  known,  to 
the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  by  giving  them  holy 
and  excellent  laws,  expressly  directing  die  particulars  of  their  duty, 
and  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  audiority,  and  also  by  pro- 
mises and  direatenings  in  the  name  of  God.  Another  essentia]  pait 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation 

-■  ■ -  ■  *■  -  I 

1  The  Moiaic  law  repealed  or  altered  nothing  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation^ 
beyond  what  the  progpressive  developement  of  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  abso- 
lutely required.  Hence  it  adopted  several  particulars  from  patriarchism,  such  as 
sacrmce,  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  the  priesthood,  .the 
payment  of  tithes,  certain  moral  precepts,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
These  points  are  fUlly  proved  by  Mr.  Faber,  Hone  Mosaico,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25—33. 

VOL.    I.  ^^ 
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of  the  Redeemer  who  had  been  promised  from  the  beginning,  and  to 

Erepare  men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation  which 
e  was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  examines  that  consti- 
tution, must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  admirably  fitted  to 
answer  these  most  important  ends. 

I.  The  theology  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  devotiooal. 
The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  all  perfect  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was  the  basis  of  all  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Israelites,  die  sole  object  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and 
worsliip.  His  adorable  perfections,  and  especially  die  supreme  pror 
vidence  of  Jehovah,  —  as  the  sole  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  and 
the  benevolent  preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  — 
are  described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaffected 
strains  of  unrivalled  sublimity ;  which,  while  they  are  adapted  to  our 
finite  apprehensions  by  imagery  borrowed  from  terrestrial  and  sensi- 
ble objects,  at  the  same  time  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  contempla* 
tion  01  the  spirituality  and  Majesty  of  Him,  who  'dwelleth  in  light  b- 
accessible.' 

1 .  The  law  of  Moses,  however,  will  best  spealc  for  itself.  It  was 
the  avowed  design  of  tliat  law  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  there  is 
only  ONE  God,  and  to  secure  them  from  that  polytheism  and  idolatry 
which  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  round  about  them.  And  ac- 
cordingly his  essential  unity  is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  liis 
underived  self-existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Heary  O  Israel^  says  Moses,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
(Deut.  vi.  4.)  Again,  —  The  Lord^  he  is  God  in  heaven  above j  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath;  there  is  none  else.  (iv.  39.)  And  the  first 
commandment  required  them  to  have  no  other  gods  besides  him. 
(Exod.  XX.  3.)  Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  any  other  gods  but  the 
ONE  SiTPREifE  God,  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
They  were  strictly  required  not  to  boio  down  to  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then nations,  nor  serve  them,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  mention  of  their 
names,  (Exod.  xxiii.  24.)  The  law  punished  idolatry  with  death, 
(Deut.  xiii.  6,  be.)  and  denounced  the  curse  of  God  and  uuer  de- 
struction against  all  those  who  went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.  xi.  28. 
xxviii.  14,  fac.)  The  Pentateuch  begins  with  an  account  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  by  the  one  God,  who  in  the  beginning  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters. 
And  at  last  he  created  man  in  his  oum  image,  after  his  own  likeness  ; 
and  gave  him  dominion  over  every  living  ^^i^  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth.  (Gen.  i.)  This  one  God  is  described  as  necessarily  self- 
existent—/  AM  THAT  I  AM— is  his  name.  (Exod.  iii.  14.) 
He  is  called  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a 
mighty,  and  a  terrible.  (Deut.  x.  17.)  fvho  is  like  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  amongst  the  gods  9  Who  is  tike  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  inprmses,  doing  wonders.  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  He  is  called  the 
m^st  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth :  (Gen  xiv.  32, 
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&c.)  He  kUleth  and  maketh  alive^  he  woundetk  and  he  heaUih ;  nei" 
ther  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  his  Ium4  •  (Deut.  xxxii.  39.) 
He  gives  us  the  rain  in  its  due  season^  and  sendi  grass  in  our  fields : 
And  again,  he  shuts  up  the  heaven  that  there  be  no  rain^  and  that  the 
land  yield  not  her  fruit.  (Deut.  xi.  14,  &c.)  He  is  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  aU  flesh.  (Num.  xvi.  22.)  The  whole  history  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  a  history  of  God's  providential  dispensations,  his  love,  and 
care  of  his  faithful  servants,  and  his  constant  superinten dance  over 
them ;  and  ascribes  aU  events,  as  well  natural  as  miraculous,  to  God's 
providence.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  called  upon  the 
Ltord,  and  he  heard  them :  and  he  was  unth  them  in  all  places  whither 
they  went.  The  history  of  Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  in- 
structive example  of  God's  providential  designs  broueht  about  by 
natural  causes.  The  Lord  is  represented  as  God  in  heaven  above^ 
and  upon  the  earth  beneath:  (Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and 
everlasting  God:  (Gen.  xxi.  33.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.)  He  liftethup  his 
hand,  and  saith,  I  live  for  ever,  (xxxii.  40.)  God  is  not  a  man^  that 
he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent.  (Num.  xxiii. 
19.)  His  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of 
truth,  and  unthoui  iniquity;  just  and  right  is  he.  (Deut.  xxii.  4,  &c.) 
He  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth:  (Gen.  xviii.  25.)  He  regardeth  not 
persons,  nor  taketh  reward:  (Deut.  x.  17.)  He  is  an  holy  God 
(Lev.  xix.  2.);  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments.  (Deut.  vii.  9.) 
The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all  things  thai  they  call  upon 
him  for.  (Deut.  iv.  7^  When  they  cry  unto  him,  he  hears  their  voice, 
and  looks  on  their  affliction,  (xxvi.  7.)  7'o  him  bdongeth  vengeance 
and  recompence.  The  Lord  shall  Juage  his  people :  (xxii.  35,  36.) 
He  ujill  not  justify  the  wicked  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.)  ana  by  no  means 
dear  the  guilty :  out  he  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long^sunering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity^  and  transgress 
sion,  and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6.  7.) 

2.  Such  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation,  which  Moses 
has  given  us  of*  the  Divine  Being  and  perfections  :  a  similar  repre- 
sentation, but  much  more  clear  and  explicit  (if  possible),  is  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  writers,  who  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  among  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  Aat 
the  Lord  is  God  alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  made 
heaven  and  earth  (Isa.  xxxvii.  16^  ;  that  he  %s  the  first,  and  he  is  the 
last,  and  besides  htm  there  is  no  God  (xliv.  6.) ;  that  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth  (Psal.  xxxiii.  6.) ;  Ac  spake  the  uford,  ana  they  wert 
made,  ht  commanded,  and  they  noere  created,  f  Psal.  cxlviii.  b.)  Heis 
the  Lord  alone,  he  made  heaven^  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
host ;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  ;  the  seas,  and  all  that 
is  therein;  and  he  preserveth  them  aU ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worship' 
peth  him.  (Neh.  ix.  6.)  The  supreme  God  is  in  these  sacred  writings 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  necessary  exis- 
tence 5  and  by  thq  title  of  the  Almighty,  the  Most  H%h..   ne  ftrt^ 
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told  that  the  world  is  his,  and  the  fulness  thereof  (Psal.  1.  12.)  In 
his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  man' 
kind.  (Job  xii.  10.)  His  is  the  j^eatness,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  u  in  the  heaven, 
and  in  the  earth,  is  his  ;  his  is  the  kingdom,  and  he  is  exalted  as  head 
above  all:  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  him  ;  and  hereigneth  over 
all.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  12.)  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's  ; 
and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8.^  He  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  vmh  (Dan.  iv.  32.) 
He  changeth  the  times,  and  the  seasons  :  He  removeth  kings,  and  setteth 
up  kings,  {ii,  21.)  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth :  He  maketh  lightnings  with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the 
wind  out  of  his  treasures.  (Jer.  x.  13.)  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour, 
and  stormy  wind,  fulfil  his  word.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  He  is  the  true 
Ood,  the  living  God,  an  everlasting  king.  (Jer.  x.  10.)  He  is  the 
high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  (isa.  Ivii.  15.)  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  the  earth  and  the  world  were  formed, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God.  (Psal.  xc.  2.)  He  is  the 
Lord,  he  changeth  not.  (Mai.  iii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall 
perish,  but  he  shall  endure  :  He  is  the  same,  and  his  years  shall  have  no 
end.  (Psal.  eii.  26,2*7.)  Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is  his  footstool. 
(Isa.  ixvi.  1.)  ^m  la  God  at  hand,  saith  the  I^rd,  and  not  a  God 
afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see 
him  ?  saith  the  Lord :  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ?  (Jer.  xxiii. 
23,  24.)  He  is  about  our  path  (says  tlie  psalmist),  and  about  our  bed, 
and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.  —  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit 'f 
Or  whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  presence^  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there;  if  I  go  doum  to  hdl,  thou  art  there  also. —  Yea,  the 
darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee  ;  the  darkness  and  light  to  thee  are 
both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3,  fac.)  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.  (Prov.  xv.  3.)  His  eyes  are 
upon  the  ways  of  man  ;  and  he  seeth  all  his  goings.  There  is  no . 
darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may 
hide  themselves.  (Job  xxxiv.  21.)  He  understandeth  our  thous^hts  afar 
off:  —  JVbr  is  there  a  word  in  our  tongue,  but  he  knoweth  it  attogether. 
(Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  4.)  He  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all 
the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts.  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.)  He  only 
knoweth  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.  (I  Kings  viii.  39.)  His 
imderstandin^  is  infinite  :  He  sees  at  once  dungs  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  antient  times 
the  things  that  are  not  yet  aone.  (Isa.  xlvi.  10.)  And  m  this  the  true 
God  is  disunguished  irora  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  that  he  is 
able  to  show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  and  to  show  what 
shall  happen,  (xli.  22,  23.  xliv.  7.)  He  is  mighty  in  strength  and 
wisdom :  (Job  xxxvi.  6.)  Wonderful  in  counsel  excellent  in  working. 
(Isa.  xxviii.  29.)  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  (Job  v. 
13.)  Ifi?  tumeth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge 
foolish.  (Isa.  xliv.  25.)  For  there  is  no  vjisdom,  nor  understanding, 
nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.    (Prov.  xxi.  30.)     He  can  do  every 
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thii^.  (Job  xKi.  2.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  him.  (Jer.  xxxii. 
17.j  In  his  hand  there  is  power  and  mighty  jo  that  none  is  able  to 
withstand  him.  (2  Chron.  xx.  6.)  The  Ltord  is  r^hieous  in  aU  his 
ways^  and  holy  in  all  his  works,  (rsai.  cxlv.  17.)  There  is  none  holy 
as  the  Lord,  (1  Sam.  ii.  2.)  God  vnll  not  do  vnckedlyf  neither  wtU 
the  Almighty  pervert  judgment.  (Job  xxxiv.  12.)  He  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evU J  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Hab.  i.  13.)  He  is 
called  the  God  of  truth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  His  counsels  of  old  arefaithr 
fulness  and  truth,  (xxv.  1.)  He  will  ever  be  mindful ^ his  covenant ; 
—  the  works  of  his  hands  are  verity  and  judgment,  (rsal.  cxi.  5.  7.) 
The  Lord  is  gracious^  and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  anger y  and  of 
great  mercy.  He  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.  —  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisjieth  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing,  (cxlv.  8,  kx:.)  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless^  and  a 
judge  of  the  widows  (Ixviii.  5.) ;  and  delivereth  the  poor  onif  needy 
from  him  that  spoUeth  him.  (xxxv.  10.)  Uke  as  a  father  pitieth  h%s 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  (ciii.  13.)  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their 
prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.)  He  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him^ 
to  all  that  call  upon  him  in  truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them 
that  fear  him  ;  he  wUl  also  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  (exit. 
18,  19.)  He  is  good,  and  ready  to  forgive.  Hxxxvi.  6.)  if  the 
wkked  forsake  his  way,  and  return  unto  the  Ijora,  he  vnll  have  mercu 
upon  him,  and  will  abundantly  pardon.  (Isa.  Iv.  7.)  He  retaineth 
not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  ne  delighteth  in  mercy.  (Mic.  vii.  18.) 
But  though  he  is  slow  4o  anger,  he  wul  not  acquit  the  vncked.  f  Nah.  i. 
3.)  To  him  belongeth  vengeance  (Psal.  xciv.  1.) ;  and  he  wiU  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  (Prov.  xxiv.  12.)  Righteous  is 
the  Lord,  and  upright  are  his  judgments.  (Psal.  cxix.  137.)  There  is 
no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor  respect  of  persons,  nor  taking 
of  gifts.  (2  Chron.  xix.  7.)  Lastly,  though  great  is  the  Lord,  and 
greatly  to  be  praised,  yet  Aw  greatness  is  unsearchable.  (Psal.  cxlv.  3,) 
JLo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  (says  Job,)  b%U  how  little  a  portion  ts 
heard  of  himj  But  the  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  unaerstand? 
(Job  xxvi.  14.)  As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  (saith  God 
himself),  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  tvays,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts.  (Isa.  Iv,  9.) 

Were  every  passage  relating  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  be  cited,  it  would  be  requisite  to  extract  a  very  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  Old  Testament :  but  the  preceding  will  suffice  to 
evince  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  its  doctrine  concerning  these 
topics. 

II.  Equally  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  relative  to  our  duty  towards  God ;  which  is  there  set 
forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given  of  his  perfections,  and 
with  a  solemnity  becoming  its  importance.  Hear,  O  LraeL  says  the 
illustrious  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  7%e  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  withallthy  migM*  (Deut,  vi.  4,  5.)  Takegoodheed 
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unto  yourselves,  says  Joshua,  thai  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God:  (Josh, 
xxiii.  11.)    O  love  the  Lord,  all  tie  Us  Saints,  says  the  psabnist. 
(Psal.  xxi.  23.)     The  fear  of  God  is  as  stricdy  required;   and 
such  a  fear  as  would  induce  them  to  keep  God's  commandments :  — 
TTum  shaUfear  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  sa^s  Moses.    (Deut.  vi.  13.) 
Fear  God,  says  the  preacher,  and  keep  hu  commandments  ;  for  thss 
is  the  whole  of  man.  (Eccles.  xii.  13.1  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  el- 
ders are  represented  fis  fearing  God  (Gen.  xxii.  12.  xxxi.  42.  xliii. 
18.)  ;  believing  in  him,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeying  his  voice. 
(xv.  6.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  5.)  Solomon  exhorts  men  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  their  heart.  (Prov.  iii.  5.)    Blessed  is  the  man,  says  the  pro- 
phet, that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.    (Jer. 
xviL  ?•)  The  psalmist  on  every  occasion  expresses  liis  firm  trust  ia 
God|  aod  faith  in  his  promises :  —  In  God,  says  he,  /  have  put  my 
trust;  I  will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  me.   (Psal.  Ivi.  4.)  — 
And  again,  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God  ;  for  my  expectation 
is  from  him.     He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation :  lie  ts  my  de- 
fence, I  shall  not  be  moved.     In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory; 
the  rock  of  my  strength  and  my  refuge  is  in  God.     Trust  in  him  at  aU 
times,  ve  people,  ^xii.  5,  &c.)  Obedience  to  all  God's  command- 
ments is  strongly  insisted  on  throughout  the  Old  Testament ;  and, 
(what  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  law,)  all  moral  duties  are  enforced 
on  this  principle,  lam  the  Lord  your  God.  (Lev.  xix.  3,  &€.)  — 
We  have  m  Job  the  greatest  example  of  patience  and  resignation  to 
God's  will.  —  7%e  Lord  gave,  says  he,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.     (Job  i.  21.)  — And  again, 
Shatrwe  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil  9  (ii.  10.)  —  And  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson.  My 
Son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction.    For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father 
the  son  in  whom  fie  ddighteth.    ([Prov.  iii.  11,  12.)   The  Israelites 
<  ^rere  required  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God  ;  and  are  taught  that 
Ae  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  (Mic.  vi.  8.)  and  that  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  God  will  not  despise.  (Psal.  U.  17.)  — not 
merely  an  external  service,  but  tlie  internal  toorship  of  a  pure  heart 
was  required  of  them.     Offer  unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thanksgiving, 
and  pay  thy  voufs  unto  the  Most  High.  (1.  14.)    The  sacrifice  of  uie 
wicked  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright 
is  his  delight.  (Prov.  xv.  8.)  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
Us  name :  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  (Psal.  xxix.  2.) 
We  have  already  seen  how  strictly  all  idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaical  law ;  and  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets. 
The  one  God  was  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  worship ;  to 
him  they  gave  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise ;  to  him  alone  they  offer- 
ed thsir  prayers ;  and  to  hun  they  returned  thanks  as  the  giver  of  all 
good  things ;  and  him  they  worshipped,  not  imder  die  vain  represen- 
tation of  an  image  or  idol,  but  b  a  manner  suitable  to  bis  q>uritual 
nature,  and  transcendant  maiesly.    To  the  on£  God  alone,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moaes,  Samud,  and  the  prophets,  c^red  didr 
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prayers ;  and  be  heard  diem.  The  whole  book  of  Psabns  consists 
of  prayers,  and  praises,  offered  to  the  one  true  God.  I  will  call  upon 
Gody  says  David,  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me.  f  Psal.  Iv.  16.)  — •  And 
again,  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer^  unto  thee  shaU  all  flesh  come.  (Ixv. 
2.)  The  whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  directed  to 
the  one  God.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  offered  up 
a  solemn  prayer  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no 
God  like  in  heaven  above^  or  in  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  to 
have  respect  unto  the  prayers  and  supplications  which  should  be  there 
offered,  and  to  hear  tn  heaven  his  dwelling  place.  (1  Kings  viii.  22.^ 
And  God  appeared  to  him^  and  assured  bun  tliat  he  had  heard  his 
prayer^  ana  that  his  eyes  should  be  open  and  his  ears  attent  unto  the 
prayer  that  should  be  made  in  that  place.  (2  Chron.  vii.  12,  &x.) 

III.  The  belief  of  a  future  state  wliich  we  have  already  seen  was 
held  by  tlie  patriarchs,^  (though  not  explicitly  taught  bv  Jffoses, 
whose  writings  pre-suppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted  article  of  reli- 
gion,) was  transmitted  from  them  to  the  Israektes,  and  appears  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  tlie  circumstance  of  the 
promise  of  temporal  blessings  beuic  principally,  if  not  entirely,  annex- 
ed to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Bishop  Warburton  attempted  to  deduce  an 
argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission.^  It  is  impossible  here  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  this  argument :  but  we  may  observe  in 
the  first  place,  "that  the  omission  of  a  future  state  as  a  sanction  to  the 
laws  of  Moses,  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  a  future  state,, 
and  contains  a  gradual  developement  of  it.  Tliese  two  propositions, 
the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  tlie  opinion  of  Warburton,  the 
latter  at  variance  with  him,  appear  to  be  very  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr.  Graves.^  Instead  of  emplo3ring  the 
omission  of  the  doctrine  as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a  divine 
interposition  was  necessary  for  die  erection  and  mamtenance  of  Juda- 
ism, he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then  that  ^ 
the  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  system,  does,  m  fact,  necessarily  result  firom  tlie 
peculiar  nature  of  the  dispensation,  and  from  the  ctmracter  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  given.  —  The  polytheistic  principle  of  tutelary 
deities  maintained  that  their  worship  was  attended  with  a  national 
prosperity.  The  futility  of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  display 
by  open  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence. 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  ivas  to  be  exhibited  on  the  earth 
by  the  theocracy  which  he  established.^    Its  very  nature  required 

1  Soe  p.  3t^.  supra. 

^  The  following  is  a  eummary  of  hie  hypothesit: — The  doctrine  of  a  iutare  itate 
is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary jtoiemnMni  of 
providence  :  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  dT  the  matter.  The  Mosaic  in- 
stitntion  was  without  this  suj>port,  and  yet  did  not  want  it.  What  follows,  bvt  that 
the  Jewish  affairs  were  administered  by  an  extraordinary  providence,  dutribatSng 
rewards  and  punishments  with  an  equal  hand,  and,  conseouently  that  the  ■issiosr 
or  Moses  was  divihe.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  oi  Moatt,  book  vi.  aaet.  6. 
(Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  106.  et  t$q.  8vo.  edit.) 

3  On  the  Pentateuch,  p.  3.  lect.  3, 4.  4  Div.  Leg.  b.  ▼.  MCt.  4. 
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temporal  sanctions,  and  their  immediate  enforcement;  its  object 
could  not  be  attained  by  waiting  till  the  invisible  realities  of  a  fu- 
ture flCate  should  be  unveiled.  The  previous  exhibition  of  such  a 
moral  eovernnient  was  the  best  preparation  for  the  full  revelation  of 
man's  future  destiny,  and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it, 
by  a  merciful  and  redeeming  God.  '  Life  and  immortality  were  thus 
to  be  fuUy  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.'  As  yet  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind were  unprepared  for  it,  and  were  better  fitted  to  comprehend, 
and  be  influenced  by,  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  judgments, 
than  by  tlic  remoter  doctrine  of  a  iiiture  state  of  retribution. 

"  The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  writings  of  Moses, 
contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality.     The  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  were  principally  occupied  m  the  detail  of 
the  legal  regulations,  and  the  sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  tliem  : 
yet  even  from  them  Jesus  Christ  deduced  an  argument  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  Sadducees.^     And  in  tlie  book  of  Genesis  are  several 
occurrences,  which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of  patriarchal 
tradition.     The  account  of  tlie  state  of  man  before  the  fall,  of  the 
penalty  first  annexed  to  his  transgression,  and  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  our  first  parents,  considered  in  connection  with  the 
promise  of  a  deliverance,  would  necessarily  suggest  such  a  doctrine. 
Could  tlie  believing  Jews  conclude  that  death  i^'ould  have  followed 
the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  unless  he  was  translated  to  some 
better  state  of  existence  and  felicity  ?     How  also  did  God  sliow  his 
approbation  of  Enoch's  piety,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself,  and  to 
immortality  and  bliss  f  —  Doubtless  the  author  of  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  tlie  first  who  discovered  that  '  the  fathers  did  not 
look  for  transitory  promises;'  that  ^they  sought  a  better  country, 
even  a  heavenly  ;'  and  that  '  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city ;' 
and  tliat  Moses  himself  rejected  the  *  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
.  sin  for  a  season,'  because  ^  he  had  respect  to  the  recompence  of  the 
reward.' — Tliis  important  and  consolatory  truth  of  a  future  state  of 
being  was,  in  process  of  time,  displayed  to  the  Jews  more  and  more 
clearly.  —  The  book  of  Job  is  very  explicit  upon  the  subject.     The 
royal  psalmist  has  spoken  of  it  with  great  confidence  :^  and  Solomon, 
besides  several  passages  in  his  proverbs,^  which  seem  to  allude  to  it, 
is  supposed  to  have  written  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  concludes 
with  a  clear  declaration  of  it,  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  and 
enforcing  it.^    The  translation  of  Elijah,^  and  the  restoradon  to  life 
of  three  several  persons  bv  him  and  his  successor,^  must  have  given 
demonstration  o\  die  probability  of  the  same  doctrine ;  which  also 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  especially  Daniel,  very  frequently 

1  Mrtt.  zzii.  32.    Mark  xii.  26,  27.    Luke  xz.  37,  38. 

9  Wm  PiMlmt  xzi.  xxzTi.  zliz.  Ixxiii.  czzziz.    Also  Bp.  Home  on  Pnlmi  zri. 
xvlLMixlix. 
»  PWfV.  ▼.  21—23.  xiv.  32. 
4  Boel.  iii.  16, 17.  and  yiii.  11. 13. 
6  2  Kings  u.  11. 
0  1  King!  zTii.    2  Kings  iv.  and  ziii.  21. 
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inculcate,  and  even  pre-suppose  as  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  popular 
belief."* 

IV.  The  expectation  of  a  redeemer,  which  was  cherished  Iqr  the 
patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  Mosaic  dbpensation  by  pre- 
dictions, botli  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  and  by  the  presets  who 
succeeded  liim,  until  the  fubess  of  time  canne,  when  the  Messiah 
was  manifested.  But  as  this  topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only 
to  show  die  connecdon  between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  of 
the  Jews)  has  akeady  been  noticed  as  an  accomplishment  of  prophe- 
cy f  we  proceed  to  remark, 

V.  That  the  morality  of  the  Jewish  code  exhibits  a  perfection  and 
beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious  doctrines  and  duties. 
We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue,  a  repository  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  so 
pure  and  comprehensive  as  to  be  absolutely  without  parallel:  and 
these  commandments  are  not  the  impotent  recommendations  of  man,  at 
the  uncertain  deductions  of  human  reason,  but  die  dictates  of  the  God 
of  purity,  flowing  from  his  immediate  legislation,  and  promulgated 
with  awful  solemnity.  The  sanctions  also  of  die  remaining  enact- 
ments of  die  law  are  such  as  morality  possessed  in  no  other  nation. 

1.  In  die  first  place,  die  most  excellent  and  amiable  virtue  of 
humility,  a  vinue  litde  (H'actised,  and  scarcely  ever  taught  by  the 
philosophers,  is  recommended  and  taught  in  die  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  the  new.  Moses  admonishes  the  children  of  Israel  to 
beware  lest  their  heart  he  lifted  up^  and  they  forget  the  Lord  their 
God^  and  ascribe  their  wealth  ana  prosperity  to  their  own  power  and 
might.  (Deut.  viii.  14,  &c.)  And  the  prophet  Micah  teaches  them, 
that  to  walk  humbly  with  their  Oody  was  one  of  the  principal  things 
which  the  Lord  reavired  of  them,  (Mic.  vi.  8.)  We -are  assured  by 
Isaiah  that  God  dwells  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  htmbU 
spirit,  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  And  Solomon  declares,  xh^i  pride  goeth  be- 
fore destruction^  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall ;  that  better  it  is 
to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  wim  the  lowly ^  than  to  divide  the  spoU  wUh 
the  proud ;  and  again — Every  one  that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord^  (Prov.  xvi.  5,  be.)  The  kindred  virtue 
of  meekness  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  psalmist 
assures  us,  that  God  wiU  guide  the  meek  in  judgment ^  and  teach  them 
his  way.  (Psal.  xxv.  9.)  And  Sokmon  teaoies  us,  that  he  that  is 
slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  rukth  his  spirit^ 
than  he  that  taketh  a  dty.  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  we  meet  wim  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one  knows  that  beautiful 
passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs :  —  Goto  the  on/,  thou  sluggard^ 
consider  her  ways  and  be  wise^  whick^  having  no  guide^  overseer ^  or 
ruler^  provideth  her  meat  in  the  sumsner^  and  gatheretk  her  food.  «i  IJbk 
harvest,  (vi.  6,  &c.)  ,^i 
— — — r^ 

1  Isa.  ziv.  19.  tnd  zzvi.  Id— 31.    Hotea  ziu.  14.    AmM  W,  12, 13.    Da9.  vIB.  9 
—14.  zii.  1—3.    Franks'!  Norrisian  Prise  £«ay  on  the  Um  and  Necearity  of  Re- 
Telation,  pp.  72—75. 
9  See  pp.  342.  et  seq.  n^ra,  and  the  Append! J,  No.  IV.  mfra, 
VOL.  I.  50  *  \ 
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2.  Further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  were  not  only  commooty 
practised  and  allowed  among  the  heathen  nations;  but  shameless 
prosthitioiia  and  the  most  abominable  impurities  were  introduced 
mto  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  of  their  religion.  But  all  un- 
cleanness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were  strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  is  said  that  because  of  these  abominaiwn$y  the  Lord  east 
out  the  Canaanites  before  them ;  and  that  whosoever  should  commit 
any  of  these  abominations  should  be  cut  off  from  amjong  their  people. 
The  children  of  Israel^  tiierehrey  were  required  not  to  defile  tnem* 
selves  therein  (Lev.  xviii.  &^  ^^-)^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  holy^  because  the  Lord 
their  God  urns  holy.  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  there  should  be 
no  tohore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel^  nor  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  ff 
Israel}  (Deut.  xxiii.  17.)  And  m  general,  all  prostitution  is  for* 
bidden  :— J9o  not  prostitute  thy  daugfuer^  says  the  law,  to  eausse  her 
to  be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  beeowu 
full  of  vnckedness.  (Lev.  xix.  29.)  And  these  were  some  of  the 
crimes  wiiich  provoked  God  to  \isit  tlie  Jews,  and  destroy  their 
city  and  temple :  —  They  committed  adultery,  and  assembled  them^ 
selves  by  troops  in  the  harlots'*  houses,  (Jer.  v.  7,  &c.)  Frequently 
and  earnestly  does  Solomon  call  upon  young  men  to  beware  of  the 
arts  of  strange  women.  Rejoice,  says  he,  with  the  wife  of  thy  youths 
and  embrace  not  the  bosom  of  a  stranger.  For  the  ways  of  man  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  hepondereth  all  his  goings,  (Prov. 
v.  18,  fcc.) 

3.  The  same  wise  man  cautions  men  as  earnestly  aeainst  gluttony 
and  drunkenness  :  —  Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  wine-bwbers,  amongst 
riotous  eaters  of  fesh.  For  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard  shall  come 
to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And  Isaiah  pronounces  a  ufoe  unto  them 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink, 
that  continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflame  them.  (Isa.  v.  11.)  And 
it  is  enacted  by  the  law,  that,  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  parents  as 
stubborn,  and  rebellious,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shall  be  stoned 
to  death.  (Deut.  xxi.  20,  21.)  All  covetous  desires  are  also  pro- 
hibited. The  tenth  commandment  forbad  the  Israelites  to  covet  any 
of  their  neighbours^  goods.  (Exod.  xx.  17.)  They  were  admonish- 
ed not  to  be  greedy  of  gain  (Prov.  xv.  27.),  or  labour  to  be  rich 
(xxiii.  4.) ;  and  are  taueht  to  ask  of  God,  tliat  he  would  give  them 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  feed  them  with  food  convenient  for 
them.  (xxx.  8.)  Our  duty  to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  fully 
set  ford)  in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  18.),  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  m  one  word 
comprehends  every  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  the  relative  auties  of  life  are  therein  most  plainly  taught. 

We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  woman  was  taken  out  of  man  ; 

^— — ^■^^^■^— — — ^  — — ^—  ■  ■  I  — ^»»—      i^».».^.^»^^i— ^— ^ 

^  The  wordi  in  the  ori^al  are — nr^j'-yand — r^p  which  signi^  penons  con- 
eecrated  to  these  lewd  purpoees,  whQ  prostituted  themselves  in  their  lemples,  and 
whoee  hire  was  dedicated  to  the  senrice  of  their  fihhy  gods.  And  aoooroin^lj  it 
follows  in  the  next  verse,  Tkou  thali  iwt  bring  tk$  hire  ^  «  loAors,  or  th§  ^nee  of 
a  dog  (a  fit  appellation  for  these  catamites)  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  fir 
any  vow  ;  for  even  boih  these  are  an  abonanation  tuUo  the  Lord  thy  Goa. 
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and  therefore  shall  a  man  have  his  father^  and  his  mother^  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  unfe  ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  (Gen.  ii.  33,  24.) 
Adultery  was  forbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment  (Eiod.  zx. 
14.) ;  and  was  by  the  Mosaical  law  pwiishable  with  death.  (Lbf.  xx. 
10.)  The  fifth  commandment  required  them  to  harumr  their  father , 
and  their  mother^  that  their  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  their  Chd  gave  them.  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  a  man  had  a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  son^  who  would  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father ^ 
or  mother^  and  when  they  had  chastened  him,  would  not  hearken  unto 
them,  they  might  bring  him  unto  the  elders  of  the  dty;  and  all  the 
men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  unth  stones  that  he  die :  so^  says  Moses, 
shalt  thou  put  away  evil  from  among  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and 
fear.  fDeut.  xxi.  18,  &c.)  And  the  same  law  pronounces  a  curse 
on  aU  olsobedient  children,  —  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother,  (xxvu.  16.)  The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  use 
their  servants  ill,  —  Tnoii  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigour j  saith  the 
law ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God,  (Lev.  xxv.  43.)  Asahi,—  TAon  shalt 
not  oppress  an  hired  servant,  that  is  poor  ananeeSf,  whether  he  be  of 
thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers,  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates. 
At  his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down 
upon  it ;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it ;  Uit  he  cry 
against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  fDmit.  xxiv. 
14,  &c.)  And  to  the  same  purpose  speaks  Jobf^^ffldid  despise 
the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  of  my  maid-servant,  when  they  con' 
tended  unth  me,  what  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up  9  And  when 
he  visiteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him?  Did  not  he  that  made  meinthe 
womb  make  him  9  And  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  9  (Job 
xxxi.  13,  &;c.) 

5.  Every  duty  of  justice  was  indeed  strictly  required  by  the  law 
of  Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment, 
adultery  by  die  seventh,  and  theft  by  the  eighth.  Whoso  sheddeth 
vMttCs  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  {Gen.  ix.  6.),  was  the 
first  commandment  given  to  Noah  after  the  flood.  And  the  same 
sentence  was  denounced  against  murder  by  the  Mosaical  law.  All 
kinds  of  violence,  oppression,  or  fraud,  were  also  forbidden.  (Exod. 
xxi.  12.  Numb.  xxxv.  Deut.  xix.) —  JTiat  which  is  altogether  just 
shalt  thou  follow,  tliat  thou  may  est  live,  says  the  law.  (Deut.  xvi.  20.) 
Ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another  ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God.  {hev.  xxv.  1 7.)  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither 
rob  him.  (xix.  13.)  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  dealfaUdy,  neither  Ke 
one  to  another,  (xix.  11.)  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg- 
ment, in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  just 
weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  ctj^t  hin  shall  ye  have:  lam  the  Lard 
your  God.  (xix.  35,  S^.)  The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  it  is  added,  that  all  that  do  such  things, 
and  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 
(Deut.  xxv.  13,  &c.)  And  dierefore  our  Saviour,  when  he  says  to 
bis  disciples,  •—  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
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ye  even  so  to  them,  —  adds  —  for  this  is  the  Imo  and  the  prophets, 
(Matt.  vii.  12.) 

6.  Not  only  all  injustice,  but  all  hatred  and  malice  was  forbidden* 
Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  not  avenge, 
nor  hear  any  grudge  against  ilie  cliildren  of  thy  people  ;  but  thou  sliali 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  17,  18.)  If  they  saw  their 
brother^s  ox  or  sheep  go  astray j  they  u>ere  to  bring  them  again  to  him. 
If  they  saw  Ids  ass  or  his  ox  fall  doivn  by  the  way,  they  were  to  help 
him  to  lift  them  up  again,  (Deut.  xxii.  1,  &ur.)  If  their  brother  %oa^ 
vmxen  poor,  andfaUen  in  decay,  they  were  commanded  to  relieve  him, 
yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  sojourner,  and  to  take  no  usury  <^ 
him,  or  increase.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  36.)  If  they  at  all  took  their  neigm^ 
bourns  raiment  to  pledge,  they  were  to  deliver  it  to  him  by  that  the  sun 
goeth  down.  (Exod.  xxii.  26.)  To  the  same  purpose  we  read  (Deut. 
XV.)  Jf  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ; 
but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shaft  surely  lend 
him  sufficient  for  his  need*  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)  They  were  required, 
when  they  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  land,  not  to  make  clean  riddance 
of  the  corners  of  their  field,  nor  to  gather  any  gleaning  of  their  har- 
vest; but  to  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger.  (Lev.  xxiii. 
22.)  The  like  U^ey  were  to  do  in  their  olive-yard  and  vineyard  : 
they  were  not  to  go  over  them  again,  but  leave  the  gleanings  for  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  undow,  remembering  that  they  them- 
selves  were  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  (Deut.  xxiv.  20,  &ic.)  Nor 
were  these  kind  offices  to  be  performed  only  to  tlieir  brethren  or 
friends.  If  they  met  their  enemy* s  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  they  were 
required  to  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  they  saw  the  ass  of  him 
that  hated  them  T^ng  under  his  burden,  they  were  surely  to  help  with 
him.  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Sobmon.  — 
ff  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink.  (Prov.  xxv.  21.)  The  same  compassion 
was  to  be  shown  to  straneers  as  well  as  Israelites.  —  If  a  stranger, 
says  the  law,  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  him. 
But  tAe  stranger  that  dtoeUeth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom 
amongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself ;  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  <f  Egypt:  lam  the  Lord  your  God.  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34.) 
i^ain,  Goa  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment. 
Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger  ;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  (Deut.  x.  18,  19.)  Nay,  ihey  were  to  extend  their  mercy 
even  to  the  brute  beasts.  —  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox,  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  corn.  (xxv.  4.)  IVhen  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a 
goat  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam. 
Whether  it  be  cow,  or  ewe,  ye  sliall  not  kill  it  ana  her  young  both  in 
one  day.  (Lev.  xxii.  27,  28.)  If  a  bird^s  nest  chance  to  be  btfore 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young.  (Deut«  xxii.  26.) 
Hum  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19.)* 

1  This  was  forbicl4eD,  not  only  as  it  was  an  idolatrous  custom  practised  among 
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Such  is  a  concise  view  of  the  purity  and  extent  of  the  moral  bw, 
delivered  by  Moses.  How  admirably  are  such  knguage  and  such 
sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred  original  whence  they  flow ! 
How  strongly  do  they  attest  the  Divine  benevolence  which  dictated 
the  Jewish  law,  which  alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adequate 
sanctions,  and  impress  such  sentiments  upon  the  human  heart  with 
practical  conviction.  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and 
precepts  with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regulations 
with  moral  instructions  and  religious  observances,  is  unparalleled  in 
any  other  country,  and  by  any  otlier  lawgiver,  —  does  not  this  cir- 
cumstance affi)rd  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  divine  ori^nal 
of  the  Mosaic  code  f 

VI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions,  compre- 
hended a  complete  form  of  government,  both  civil  and  religious;  and 
in  botli  these  respects  it  was  purely  a  theocracy.  Its  civil  enactments 
were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases  and  circumstances;  but  they  en- 
joined, as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  re- 
lations ;  and  tliey  appointed  civil  rulers  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect. 
The  religious  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  contamed  certain 
doctrines,  promises,  threatenings,  and  predictions,  which  were  the 
autlioritative  rule  of  faith  to  the  Jews ;  these  enactments  also  pre- 
scribed a  great  multitude  of  ceremonial  .and  judicial  institutions^ 
wliich,  however  indifferent  in  themselves,  were  obligatory  OD  the  Jews 
by  the  commanding  authority  of  God.^  The  precise  use  of  all  these 
institutions  we  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  full^  ascertain.  But 
some  of  them  were  manifestly  established  m  opposition  to  the  rites  of 
the  Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a  view  to 
preserve  them  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries.  Others  of  their 
rites  were  instituted  as  memorials  of  the  signal  and  extraordinary  acts 
of  Divine  Providence  towards  them,  especially  those  by  which  their 
law  had  been  confirmed  and  established.  And  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  the  vengeance  executed  by  them  on  idolatrous  nati(»is, 
the  wonderful  works  of  God  wrought  among  them,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  their  laws  and  constitutions,  could  not  but  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  iiold  forth  a  light  to  the  heathen  world 
throughout  which  they  were  dispersed. 

Infinite  wisdom,  however,  had  a  still  further  design  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  It  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  per- 
fect dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  it.  Its  rites  and  ceremonies 
prefigure  and  set  forth  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jfisus  Christy  who  was 
the  end  of  the  Law  (Rom.  x.  4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  refer- 
red to  through  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  law  was  their 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ,  (Gral.  iii.  24.)  And  though 
the  elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  respect  of  the 
more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take  place,  yet  they 


the  heathen,  but  as  it  carried  with  it  the  appearanee  of  barbarity.    Vide  Phil.  Jud. 
mpi  fiXavepuviof.    Joeeph.  contra  Apion,  1.  u.  ^  22,  Ac. 
i  See  a  full  account  of  the  religious  and  ciinl  polity  of  MuB  Jowf,  u^fiv,  Vol.  IIL 
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were  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
those  times. 

The  law,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  had  a  perfection  suitable 
to  its  kind  and  design  :  it  was  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  given,  and  admirably  calculated  to  keep  tliem  a  peo- 
ple distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  prevent  tlieir  being  involved 
m  the  idolatries  conmion  among  otlier  nations.     And  it  was  at  the 
same  time  ordained  to  presignify  good  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a 
strong  attestatk>n  to  the  truth  of  die  Ciiristian  religion.     These  were 
surely  good  ends,  and  wortliy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.     If  God 
then  chose  Israel  for  his  peculiar  people,  it  wa«  because  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition.     Nor  did 
he  thereby  cease  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles.     He  left  not  himself 
without  witness  amongst  them ;  he  did  them  ^ood,  and  gave  thmn 
rain  from  heaven^  and  fruitful  seasons,  (Acts  xiv.  7.)     And  his  eter- 
nal power  and  godhead  (Rom.  i.  19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  them 
by  the  works  of  his  creation.     He  was  also  at  all  times  ready  to  re- 
ceive those  who  turned  from  dieir  idolatries,  and  became  proselytes 
to  the  true  religion.     And  he  had  prepared  his  son  a  ransom  for  aiUj 
to  he  testified  in  due  time.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)     The  Jews  miglit  indeed 
take  occasion  from  hence  to  value  themselves,  and  despise  others : 
but  tfieir  law  gave  tliem  no  encouragement  or  pretence  so  to  do ; 
but  quite  the  contrary.     And  with  regard  to  their  ceremonial  Law, 
they  were  all  along  taught,  both  by  Moses  and  their  Prophets,  that 
true  religion  did  not  consist  in  such  external  observances.     Circumr 
cise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart  (Deut.  x.  16.)  — said  Moses  to  them. 
And  again,  —  The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  hearty  and  the 
heart  of  thy  seed^  to  love  the  Lord  thy  Chd  with  all  thine  hearty  and 
with  all  thy  souly  that  thou  maycst  live.  (xxx.  6.)     The  like  doctrine 
taudu  Samuel :  —  Hath  the  ijord  as  great  delight  in  burnt-offerings^ 
ana  sacrifices^  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord^  Beholdj  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice^  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.  (1  Sam.  xv. 
22.)     TTum  desirest  not  sacrifice,  says  David,  else  would  I  give  ii : 
TTum  ddighiest  not  in  burnt-offering.     The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a 
broken  spirit :  A  broken  and  contrite  heart^O  God,  thou  unit  not  despise. 
(Psal.  Ii.  16,  17.) —  To  do  Justice  and  Judgment,  says  Sobmon,  « 
more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice.  (Prbv.  xxi.  3.)     Isaiali 
speaks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose :  —  To  what  purpose  is  the 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of 
the  burnt-offerings  cf  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  Ideligki 
not  in  the  blood  of  buUoeks,  or  oflcmibs,  or  of  he  goats,  &:c.  —  Vlrash 
ye,  make  ye  dean,  put  away  the  evU  of  your  doings  from  btfore  mine 
eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  rdieve  the  op- 
pressed, jud^e  the  fatherless,  plead  jfor  the  wSow.  (Isa.  i.  11,  Sic.) 
Thus  also  speaks  Jeremiah, —  Thus,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
Chd  of  Israel,  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  IwiU  cause  you 
to  dwell  in  this  pl<ice.     Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  vii.  3, 4.)    /  desired 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice^  says  God  by  the  Prophet  Hoeea,  and  the 
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knowledge  of  God  more  than  bttrnt-affiaings.  fHos.  vi.  6.)  Lastly, 
we  read  in  the  Prophet  Micah,  —  frherewUhai  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  hi^h  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before 
him  tvith  burnt-offerings^  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  ofoU9 
Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body 
for  the  sin  of  my  soul  9  He  hath  shotoed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God9  (]^Ec.  vi.  6,  &lc.)  If  then 
the  Jews  placed  their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  religion, 
they  must  stand  condemned  by  their  own  Law,  and  their  Prophets* 

But,  however  exceUent  the  Mosaic  institution  was  in  itself,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed, yet  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only  one  part  of  the  grand  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  purpose  to  save  mankind  through  the  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  and  also  as  being  designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for  the 
whole  world.  It  was  indeed  stricdy  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature. 
One  part  of  its  design  being  to  separate  tlie  Israelites  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  (which  it  effectually  accomplislied,)  many  of  its  ordmances 
are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  not  calculated  for  general 
adoption.^  The  Jewisli  dispensation  was  only  temporary,  and  prepa- 
ratory to  that  fuller  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  which  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  to  be  made  known  to  tlie  world.  Thb  is  not  (mly 
implied  in  its  typical  character,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  bik 
is  also  intimated,  in  no  obscure  terms,  in  those  predictions  which  an- 
nounce its  abrogation,  the  substitution  of  the  evangelical  laws  by  tlie 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  To  omit 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiali,  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed,^ the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  is  foretold  by  Jere- 
miah in  the  folbwing  explicit  terms :  —  Behold  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  i^  Israel,  and 
with  the  house  ofJudah:  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  the  house  of  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  I^ypt ;  {which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  althmigh  I  was  a  husband  to  tnem  saUh  the  Lord) ;  but 
this  shall  be  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel. 
After  those  days  saith  the  Lord,  I  wiU  put  my  law  in  thetr  inward 
parts,  and  unite  it  in  their  hearts,  and  wiUoe  their  God,  and  they  shaU 
oe  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  ne^hbouTf 
saying.  Know  ye  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  ^om  the 
least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  thewi,  saith  the  Lord  :  for  I  wiU  for- 
give  their  iniquity,  and  Iwilf  remember  their  sin  no  more.  (Jer.  xxxi. 

I  Thus  the  Jews  were  eoiiimaiided  to  tfipetr  penonally  in  Jeranlem  at  their 
three  great  festivals :  and  if  all  men  had  been  converted  to  Judaism,  this  law  would 
have  Men  equally  binding  upon  them.  But  it  woald  have  been  impossible  for  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  to  repair  to  Jerusalem  three  or  four  times  in  the  year  ; 
nxr,  if  this  was  a  neeessary  part  of  religion,  tiM  lives  of  half  the  world  woaU  be 
entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome  never-ending  pUgrimage.  Fiber's  Hore  Mo«ic», 
vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

A  See  pp.  334—342.  supra,  and  the  Appendis,  No.  IV. 
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31 — 34.)  From  which  passage,  Paul  infers  (Heb.  viii.  7—13.), 
that  the  mention  of  a  neio  covenant  necessarily  implies  the  first  to  be 
old,  and  that,  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  the  second.  Compare  also  Haggai  ii.  6. 
with  Heb.  xii.  26,  27. 

EquaUy  important  are  all  those  predictions,  which  mention  the  call- 
ing of  the  Gentiles.^  All  these  are  punctually  fulfilled  in  the  preach* 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as  possible,  supposing  the  law 
to  be  still  in  force,  which  confined  all  solemn  worship  and  sacrifices  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Nay,  furtlier,  diis  enlargemeol  of  the 
church  plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies,  which  were  design- 
ed to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people ;  for  the  par- 
tition wall  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and  Jew  and  Gentile  both 
made  one  whenever  those  prophecies  should  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations. His  statutes  are  right  and  r^oice  the  hearty  and  all  his 
commandments  are  righteous.  (Psal.  xix.  8.)  And  these  same 
righteous  commandments  and  holy  doctrines  are  delivered  to  us  in 
the  Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages),  with  still  greater 
purity  and  perfection,  and  free  from  tliat  burthen  of  ceremonies, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered  ne- 
cessary. 


^   3.    A  SUMMARY  VI£W  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  AND  PRECEPTS  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL  DISPENSATION. 

1.  Divine  character  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion,  — II.  The 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Crospely  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  AU 
mighty  ;  particularly^  1.  The  accountof  God  and  of  his  perfections  ^ 
and  the  duty  and  spiritual  worship  which  we  owe  to  him, — 2.  Tke 
vicarious  atonement  made  for  sin  by  Jesus  Christ,  —  3.  Forgiveness 
of  sins,  —  4.  Justification  by  faith,  —  5.  The  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  sanctify  and  renew  our  nature,  —  6.  7^e  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  —  III.  The 
morai  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  admircAly  adapted  to  the  actual 
state  ofwumkind.  —  1.  Summary  of  the  duties  it  etyoins  between  man 
and  num^  particularly  integrity  of  conduct,  charity ,  forgiveness  rf 
injuries.  "^^  The  duties  of  governors  and  subjects,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  —  3.  The  personal 
duties  of  sobrioiy,' chastity,  temperance,  Sfc,  —  4.  The  holiness  of  the 
moral  precepts  if  the  Gospel,  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  —  5.  Con* 
siderations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospti 
ewe  delivered ;  and  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  amoralttack* 
er,  —  rV.  Superiority  of  the  motives  to  duty  presented  by  the  Oospei. 
—  They  are  draum^  1.  From  a  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  duty,  —  2.  From  the  singular  favours  bestowed  by  God,  — 
3.  From  the  example  of  Christ,  —  4.  From  the  sanctions  of  duty, 
which  the  civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God,"^- 
6.  From  the  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profession.  -— 

1  See  laa.  ii.  2.  x.  xL  xix.  34.  xUx.  Ix.    Mic.  iv.    Mai.  i.  11. 
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6.  Front  the  aeceptabieness  of  true  reptntance  and  the  promise  of  par* 
don,  —  7.  From  the  divine  assistance  offered  to  support  nun  in  the 
practice  of  their  duty.  —  8.  From  our  relation  to  heaven  whih  upon 
earth.  —  9.  From  the  rewards  and  punishments  proclaimed  in  ike 

Gospel 

I.  X  HE  third  and  last  dispensation  of  religion  is  that  which  was  in- 
troduced by  that  divine  and  glorious  person  whom  the  prophets  had 
foretold.  This  is  properly  the  Christian  dispensation,  which  was  de^ 
signed  and  fitted  for  an  universal  extent,  and  in  which,  considered  in 
Its  original  purity,  religion  is  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  and  no- 
blest improvement.  An  admirable  wisdom,  goodness,  and  puri^, 
shone  forth  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  tlie  great  autnorof 
it.  He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  tlie  time  wliich  had  been  pointed 
out  in  tlie  prophetical  writings.  In  him  the  several  predictions  relating 
to  the  extraordinary  person  that  was  to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the 
several  characters  by  which  he  was  described,  were  wonderfully  united, 
and  in  no  other  person.  He  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning 
him,  mean  in  his  outward  condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  main- 
tained in  his  whole  conduct  a  dignity  becoming  his  diinne  character. 
Many  of  his  miracles  were  of  such  a  kind,  and  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  seemed  to  argue  a  dominion  over  nature,  and  its  established 
laws,  and  they  were  acts  of  great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He 
went  about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  the 
admirable  instructions  he  gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  authoriQr, 
and  yet  with  great  familiarity  and  condescension.  And  his  own  prac- 
tice was  every  way  suited  to  the  excellency  of  his  precepts.  He  ex- 
hibited the  most  finished  pattern  of  universal  holiness,  ot  love  to  God, 
of  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  of  the  most  wonderful  charity  and  bene- 
volence towards  mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  a 
heavenly  mind  and  life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humility  and  con- 
descension. Never  was  there  so  perfect  a  character,  so  godlike,  ve- 
nerable, and  amiable,  so  remote  from  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  im- 
postor. He  is  the  only  founder  of  a  relinon  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, which  is  totally  unconnected  with  all  human  policy  and  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  totally  unconducive  to  any  worldly  purpose 
whatever.  All  others,  as  Mohanmied,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  him- 
self, blended  their  religious  and  civil  institutions  together,  and  thus 
acquired  dominion  over  their  respective  people  :  but  Christ  neither 
aimed  at  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power ;  he  rejected  every 
object  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and  made  choice  of  all  those  which 
others  fear  to  encounter.  No  other  founder  of  a  religion  ever  made 
his  own  sufferings  and  death  a  necessary  part  of  his  onginal  plan,  and 
essential  to  hb  mission.  Jesus  Christ,  however,  most  expressly  fore- 
told his  own  sufiferings,  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  he  was  to 
undergo,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judgments  and  calamities  that  should 
be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  what  seemed  the  most  impro- 
bable thing  in  the  world,  the  wonderful  progress  of  his  own  Gc^pel 
from  tlie  smallest  beginnings,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and 
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difficulties  to  which  he  foretold  it  should  be  exposed.  All  this  was 
most  exactly  fulfilled  ;  he  rose  again  on  tlie  tliird  day,  and  showed 
himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs, 
when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  that 
he  was  risen,  till  tlicy  could  no  longer  doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing 
thetestimcHiy  of  all  tlieir  senses.  He  gave  tlicni  commission  to  go  and 
preach  his  Gospel  to  all  nations,  and  promised  tliat,  to  enable  them  to 
do  it  witli  success,  they  should  be  endued  witli  tlie  most  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  accordingly  they  did, 
and  tnough  destitute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  witliout  power,  riches, 
interest,  policy,  learning,  or  eloquence,  diey  went  through  the  world 
preaching  a  crucified  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  men,  and 
teaching  the  things  wliich  he  had  commanded  them ;  and  by  die  won- 
derful powers  witn  which  they  were  invested,  and  die  evidences  diey 
produced  of  their  divine  mission,  they  prevailed,  and  spread  the  reli- 

i^ion  of  Jesus,  as  their  great  master  had  foretold,  in  die  midst  of  suf- 
erings  and  persecutions,  and  in  op)x>sition  to  the  reigning  inveterate 
prejudices  bodi  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

U.  If  we  examine  die  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel  IMspen- 
sation,  and  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  nis  aposdes, 
we  shall  find  it  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God,  and  adapted  to 
the  necessiues  of  mankind.  They  retain  all  that  is  excellent  in  the 
Old  Testament  revelation  :  for  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy  die  law 
and  die  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  diem,  and  to  carry  die  scheme  of  re- 
ligion there  laid  down  to  a  still  higlier  degree  of  excellency.  Accord- 
ingly, he  taught  all  the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  die  Chrisdan  system, 
wmch  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment of  salvauon.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  existence  and  per- 
fecUons  of  God  ;  the  righteous  and  rea:x>nable  cliaracter  of  his  law  ; 
die  rebellion,  a[X)stacy,  and  corruption  of  man  ;  the  im)X)ssibility  of 
justification  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  Christ's  own  divine  character, 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  die  Saviour  of  men  ;  justification  by  faith  in 
Jum ;  the  deity  and  offices  of  die  Holy  Spirit  ^  die  nature  and  neces- 
sity of  regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  holiness  of  heart  and  life ;  a 
future  state ;  a  judgment  to  come ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to 
the  righteous  and  die  wicked,  and  die  spiritual  nature  of  liis  kingdom. 
These  are  the  leading  subjects  taught  by  Jesus  Clurist  and  his  apos- 
tles :  to  adduce  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  that  assert 
them  would  extend  this  section  to  an  undue  length.  A  few  of  the 
principal  testimonies  may  properly  claim  to  be  noticed. 

1 .  The  account  of  God  and  of  his  perfections  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  most  excellent  of  all  beinzs,  and  die  most  suitable  afiectioDS  and 
dispositions  towards  him.  He  is  represented  as  a  pure  spirit,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  possessed  of  infimte  wisdom,  ho- 
liness, tiruth,  justice,  goodness,  and  perfection  ;  the  wimess  and  judge 
of  our  actions ;  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  unchangeable,  and  omni- 
present.^  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  is  softened  (if  we  may  be 
1  John  iv.  94.    Rom.  i.  90.    Heb.  iii  4.    Matt.  xxiu.  9.    Eph.  iv.  6.    Mut.  x 
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allowed  the  expression)  by  his  benevolence,  which  is  liberal  and  un- 
wearied in  diffusing  good  throughout  the  universe :  '^  his  tender  mer^ 
cies  are  over  all  his  works,"  embracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our 
souls  and  our  bodies ;  and  while  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  bless- 
ings and  consolations  of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us  per- 
fect and  exalted  felicity  in  tlie  life  to  come.  Of  all  the  views  of  God 
which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear  him  to 
us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this  short  but  inte- 
resting description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  redemption  afibrds  a  sub- 
lime illustration,  —  *'God  is  love!"  (1  John  iv.  16.)  But  die 
Gospel  not  only  makes  known  to  us  the  nature  of  God  :  it  also  im- 
parts to  us  a  full  discovery  of  our  duty  to  liim,  clothed  in  ideas  the 
most  venerable,  amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear 
God,  but  it  is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superstition  inspires, 
but  with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through  Jesus  Christ 
tlie  Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  ofler  up  our  prayers  and 
praises,  our  confessions  and  thanksgivings,  with  the  profoundest  humi- 
lity, becoming  creatures  deeply  sensible  of  tlieir  own  unworthineaSi 
and  yet  with  an  ingenuous  affiance,  hope  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield 
the  most  unreserved  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our 
most  wise  and  righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Benefactor; 
to  resign  ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in  his  providential 
dispensations,  as  being  persuaded  tliat  he  orders  all  things  really 
for  tlie  best ;  to  walk  continually  as  in  his  sight,  and  with  a  regard  to 
his  approbation,  setting  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness 
and  judge,  our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all  we  are 
required  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  witli  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and 
strengtl),  and  to  show  that  we  love  him,  by  keeping  his  commandments^ 
by  aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his  imitable  perfections,  and 
by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  glorify  him  in  the  world. 

The  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  tlie  idea  given  of  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  is  characterised  by  a 
noble  simplicity.  As  God  is  a  spirit^  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  in  a 
formal  manner,  but  in  spirit  and  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  The  nume- 
rous rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  though  wisely  suited  to 
that  time  and  state,  were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  oeconomy, 
are  now  abolished.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity  prescribed  in  tne 
Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  observed,  and  noble  in  their 
use  and  significancy  ;  and  diose  ceremonies,  which  are  necessary  in 
order  that  all  tilings  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  are  left  to 
be  filled  up,  in  every  country,  at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  law- 
fully appointed.  — A  glorious  plan  of  religious  worship  tliis  !  ground- 
ed upon  the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirably  corres- 
pon(£ng  with  the  case  and  necessiues  of  sinful  man. 

2.  That  man  should  love  God  with  all  liis  heart,  is  not  the  lan- 


29,30.    Luke  X.  24— 28.    1  Tim.  L  17.    John  xvii.  11.    Rev.  Hi.  7.   xy.4.    John 
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guage  of  reb'gioii  only ;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason.  But,  alas ! 
ueither  reason  nor  religion  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  produce 
this  effect.  Man  has  offended  God,  and  guilt  exposes  him  to  punish- 
ment ;  for  the  holiness  of  God  must  hate  sin,  and  liis  justice  lead  him 
to  testify  in  his  conduct  tlie  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That 
man  is  also  a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  depravity  in  his 
sentiments  and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  kind  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof.  If  the  annals  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  do  not  pourtray  the  tempers  and  actions  of  a  race  of  dreadfully 
depraved  creatures,  tliere  is  no  such  tiling  in  nature  as  an  argument. 
The  tendency  of  guilt  and  depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to 
misery,  as  ot  a  slope  to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  gwlty  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered  from 
wickedness  and  punisliment,  and  restored  to  goodness  and  felicity,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
which  can  employ  the  mind.  '^  Grod  is  Justly  displeased :  how  shall 
be  be  reconciled  f  GCiilt  makes  man  afraid  of  God  :  how  shall  the 
cause  of  fear  be  removed  ?  Depravity  makes  man  averse  to  inter- 
course with  God:  how  shall  his  sendments  and  disposition  be 
changed  f "  These  are  all  difficulties  which  natural  religion  cannot 
resolve ;  and  concerning  which  reason  is  utterly  silent.  Repentance 
and  reformation  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  sufficient  to 
banish  all  these  evils  :  but  tiiey  have  no  countenance  for  their  opinion 
fix)m  the  course  of  God's  moral  government.  A  debauchee  repents 
bitterly  and  sincerely  of  his  vicious  excesses ;  but  repentance  does  not 
heal  liis  diseased  boidy :  '^  he  is  made  to  possess  the  sms  of  his  youtli :" 
and  the  fatal  e&cts  of  his  vices  bring  liim  to  an  early  grave.  The 
gamester  repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  liis  conduct ;  but  his  peni- 
tence and  reformation  do  not  prociu'e  tlie  restoration  of  his  lost  estate ; 
and  he  spends  his  remainhig  years  in  poverty  and  want.  By  imitat- 
ing, men  testify  their  approbation  of  die  divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas 
of  distributive  justice.  The  murderer  is  seized,  and  led  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  judge.  He  professes  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  liis  sincerity.  But  do  any  think  that  his  repentance  should 
arrest  the  arm  of  die  righteous  law  ?  He  is  condemned,  and  suffers 
death.  If  then  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  die  conduct  of  God, 
proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  atone  for  iniquity,  no  ra- 
tional hope  can  be  entertained  of  its  efficacy.  We  must  look  to  ano- 
ther quarter  :  but  where  shall  we  look  f 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  appears  ne- 
cessary, and  also  a  revelation  of  liit  will  to  give  us  information  on  the 
subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  name  every  thing 
that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  it  wiQ  be 
full  and  explicit  as  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's 
reconciliation  with  (jod.  These  are  indispensably  requisite.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  disappomt  our  wishes  or  our  hopes :  it  enters 
fully  into  all  these  difficiuties,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  every  evil 
which  we  feel.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediator ^  and  of  redemption  through 
him,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every  page ;  and  forms  the  very- 
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core  of  the  Chrisdiin  religion.^  Thus,  what  men  had  in  all  ages 
wished  for  in  vain,  —  an  atonement  for  sin,  (which  conscience  and 
their  natural  notions  of  divine  justice  taught  them  to  be  necessary)  — 
the  sacred  books  point  out  in  the  death  of  Jesus ;  which,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  digmty  of  his  person,  our  reason  perceives  to  have  been 
of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  innumerable  millions.  The 
reality  and  extent  of  the  atonement  or  satisfaction  made  to  divine  jus* 
tice  by  Jesus  Christ,  are  set  forth  in  tlie  strongest  and  most  explicit 
language  that  can  be  conceived.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  died  for 
usj  to  BEAR  our  sinsj  to  take  awat  our  Wfu,  to  be  a  pbopitiatioA 
for  our  tins^  and  to  purchase,  redeem,  or  ransom  us  untk  the  price 
of  his  blood. 

Christ  died  for  1/5,  —  He  laid  down  his  life  for  flw.  (1  John  iii.  16.) 
— He  died  for  our  sins,  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  — He  gave  nimseJf  for  us. 

2 'it.  ii.  14.)  —  He  was  delivered  for  our  offences.  (Rom.  iv.  26.)  — 
?  tasted  death  for  every  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.) — Agreeably  to  the 
prophecy  concerning  him,  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions^ 
ana  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  (Isa.  Uii.  5.)  —  Christ  has  borne  our 
sins.  — He  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  nns  of  many,  f  Heb.  ix.  28.)  -— 
He  BARE  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  ( 1  Pet.  u.  24.)  —  Agree- 
ably to  the  predictions  concerning  him,  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
CARRIED  our  sorrows  ;  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all.  (Isa.  liii.  4.  G.) 

Christ  has  taken  awat  our  sins.  —  He  was  manifested  to  take 
awat  our  sins.  (1  John  iii.  5.)  —  He  put  awat  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself.  (Heb.  ix.  26.) — He  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood.  (Rev.  i.  5.)  —  The  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin.  (1  John  i.  7.) 

Christ  is  a  propitiation  Jfor  our  sins.  — Him  hath  Ood  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  Hood.  (Rom.  iii.  25.)  — 
God  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  (1  John  iv. 
10.)  —  He  is  the  propitiation  ybr  our  sins^  and  not  for  ours  onZy, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  vjorld.  (1  John  ii.  2.\ 

Christ  purchased,  redeemed,  or  ransomed  us  with  the  price  of 
his  blood.  He  purchased  the  church  of  Ood  with  his  awn  blood. 
(Acts  XX.  28.)  —  He  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom/ot  MOiiy.  (Matt. 
XX.  28.)  —  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  jfbr  all.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  —  fVe 
are  bought  with  a  price,  (l  Cor.  vi.  20.)  — In  him  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  his  blood.  (Eph.  ii.  7.) — &  hath  redeemed  us  to  Ood 
by  his  blood.  (Rev.  v.  9.)  —  fFe  are  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ.  (1  Pet.  i.  19.)     0^ 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the  for- 
giveness OF  our  sins  through  Christ,  upon  a  sincere  repentance. 
His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  preached  the  baptism  of  repent' 
ancefor  the  rebussion  of  sins.  (Luke  xiii.  3.)  —  Christ  tells  us,  his 
blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.] 
— After  the  resurrection,  the  apostles  are  directed  by  him,  to  preach 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name  among  all  natiane. 

1  Bogue's  Esiiay  on  the  Dirine  Anthority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  3S.  34. 
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(Luke  xxiv.  47.^  Accordingly  their  preaching  was  this  :  Him  God 
hath  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  iaviourjfor  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel^  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Acts  v.  31 .) 

—  Repent  and  be  baptised  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christy  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Acts  ii.  38.)  —  Through  this 
man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Acts  xiii.  38.) 

—  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  vntnesSj  that  tlirough  his  name,  u^b- 
soever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins.  (Acts  x.  43.) 

—  God  ufas  in  Christ  reconciling  the  u>orld  unto  himself^  not  imput» 
ING  thdr  trespasses  unto  them.  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  —  In  him  we  have 
redemption  through  his  bloody  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Eph.  i.  7.) 

—  And  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  one  another^  even  as  God^  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  us.  (£ph.  iv.  32.) 

Our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in  the  sight 
of  God.  By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.  (Acts  xiii.  39.^  — 
We  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  (1  Cor.  vi.  11.)  — 
We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  JcMUt  Christ.  (Rom.  iii.  24.)  —  Being  justified  by  his  blood,  toe 
shall  he  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  —  God  hath 
made  him  to  be  sin  (that  is,  a  sin-ofFering)  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  (2  Cor. 
V.  21.)  —  jEven  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  aU  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  iii.  22.) 

—  Therefore  "  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  merits  or  deservings."^ 

4'.  Further,  being  justified  by  Christ,  we  are  reconciled  to 
God.  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (Rom.  v.  1.)  —  We  are  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  son.  (Rom.  v.  10.)  —  Us,  who  were  enemies,  hath 
Christ  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death.  (Col.  i. 
21,  22.)  —  He  hath  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  bu 
him  to  RECONCILE  all  things  unto  himsaf.  (Col.  i.  10.) —  God  hath 
reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  (2  Cor.  v.  18.) ; —  Who 
suffered  for  sin,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.)  — 
And,  u)e  are  accepted  in  the  beloved.  (Eph.  i.  6.) 

6.  Once  more,  in  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of  com- 
fort and  refreshment  to  the  soul,  under  all  the  calamities  and  afflic- 
tions of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all  means  proper  for  the 
sanctification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most  successful  advances  in  true 

Eiety.  In  the  scriptures  we  see  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ready  with 
is  mighty  aids  to  assist,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  our  spirits  in  pro- 
portion to  our  sincere  desires  and  endeavours  after  godliness ;  and 
there  we  are  directed  every  day  and  at  all  times,  to  seek  unto  God, 
through  Clirist,  by  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  for  his  guidance  and 
protection,  and  are  assured  that  we  shall  never  aoek  his  face  in  vain. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  having  reconciled  us  to  God,  sanctifies  the  hearts 
of  true  believers  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  per- 

1  Article  zi.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Chorch. 
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form  their  duty,  and  to  continue  in  the  favour  of  God.  We  are 
chosen  to  salvation^  through  sanctification  of  the  tpirit  (2  Thess. 
ii.  13.),  and  through  sanctification  of  the  ipirit  unto  obedience. 
(1  Pet.  i.  2.)  —  fVe  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Heb.  x.  10.)  —  God  hath  not  coiled  us  to  un- 
cleanness^  but  unto  holiness,  v)ho  hath  also  given  unto  us  his  holt 
spirit.  (1  Thess.  iv.  7,  8.^  —  I%c  spirit  of  god  dwdleth  in  us 
'Rom.  viii.  9.),  and  our  oody  is  the  temple  of  the  holt  ghost 
1  Cor.  vi.  19.),  and  we  are  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit. 
^Eph.  ii.  22.)  —  JVe  are  renewed  by  the  holt  ghost.  (Tit  iii.  5.) 

—  and  quickened  by  the  spirit  (John  vi.  63.)  —  and  strengthened 
with  might  by  the  spirit  in  the  inner  man.  (Eph.  iii.  16.)  —  And  ii 
is  through  the  spirit  that  we  mortify  the  deeasoftke  body  (Rom.  viii. 
13.)  — ^by  which  deeds  we  grieve  and  quench  the  spirit.  (Eph.  iv. 
30.     1  Thess.  v.  19.) 

He  who  assists  us  by  his  spirit  upon  earth  (Luke  xi.  13.),  to  ena- 
ble us  to  do  die  will  of  God,  and  diereby  to  continue  in  his  favour, 
is  our  constant  mediator,  intercessor,  and  advocate  with  God  in 
heaven,  to  present  our  prayers  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  compassionate  regard  to  our  failings  and  infirmities.  He  is  the 
mediator  of  the  J^Tew  Covenant.  (Heb.  xii.  24.)  —  There  is  one 
MEDIATOR  between  God  and  man^  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  (1  Tim. 
ii.  5.) — He  makes  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
(Rom.  viii.  34.) — He  appears  tit  the  presence  of  God  for  tct.  (Heb. 
ix.  24.)  —  JVb  man  cometh  unto  the  father  but  Wj  him.  (John  xiv.  6.) 

—  He  u  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession ybr  tt^em.  (Heb.  vii. 
25.)  —  If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate  vnth  the  father^  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  —  He  is  tmuJied  vnth  the  feeling 
of  our  INFIRMITIES,  and  therefore  let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  find  grace  and  mercy  to  help  in  tinte  of  need  (Heb. 
iv.  15,  16.)  —  and  let  us  draw  near  unth  a  true  hearty  and  fall  assu- 
rance of  faith.  (Heb.  x.  22.)  — In  him  voe  have  boldness,  and  access 
with  confidence.  (Eph.  iii.  12.) 

6.  In  favour  ol  the  immoruJity  of  the  soul,  a  point  so  important, 
but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Grentiles  seemed  so  doubtful,  the  New 
Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive  language,  and  holds  out  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  rewards  and  punishments  suited  to 
their  nature,  and  which  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  dispense.  In  the  Gos- 
pel we  see  the  dead  both  small  and  great  restored  to  life,  and  appear- 
ing before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  receive  a  sentence,  '^  accoraing  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  The  gteries  of  heaven  which  are  re- 
served "  for  tliem  that  love  him,'^  and  the  everlasting  miseries  which 
wiU  be  the  terrible  portion  of  all  the  wilfully  impenitent  workers  of  ini- 
quity, are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures ;  which  alone  set  forth  the  true 
reason  of  our  being  in  this  world,  viz.  not  for  enjoyment  but  for  trial ; 
not  to  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls  may 
be  disciplined  and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory.  While 
the  divine  displeasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighte- 
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ousness  of  men,  and  tlie  most  awful  warnings  are  denounced  against 
sinners,  the  means  by  which  they  may  obtain  mercy  are  clearly  dis- 
played and  offered  to  them.^  And  as  it  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  enables 
us  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  preser\'e  his  favour  in  this  life  (for 
without  him  we  can  do  nothing),  so  it  is  through  him  alone,  that  we 
are  made  partakers  of  that  eternal  life  and  immortality,  which  he  has 
illustrated  in  die  Gospel.  The  father  sent  the  son  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  (1  John  iv.  14.)  —  to  seek  and  to  save  that  tohich  was 
fast  (Luke  xix.  10.)  —  that  tee  might  live  through  him  (1  John  iv. 
9.)  — that  the  loorld  throvgh  him  might  be  saved  (John  iii.  17.)  — 
that  believing,  we  might  have  life  throvgh  his  name  (John  xx.  31.) 
—  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  out  have  ever^ 
LASTING  LIFE.  (John  iii.  16.) — ^Through  him  we  are  BAvmDfrom 
wrath  —  He  hath  delivered  us  from  the  wraih  to  eome*  (1  lliess. 
i.  10.  Rom.  vi.  9.)  — Eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesvs 
Christ  our  Lord.  (Rom.  vi.  23^  —  God  hath  given  us  eternal  ufe, 
and  this  life  is  in  his  son  (1  John  v.  11.)  —  who  is  the  captain  of 
our  salvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  —  the  author  o/*  eternal  salvation  to 
all  them  that  obey  him  (Heb.  v.  9.) :  — JSTeither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  asnong 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  (Acts  iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New  Testament 
by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did  diey  derive  their 
knowledge  f  They  have  given  us  a  full  view  of  human  nature ;  and 
have  exposed  in  the  clearest  light  the  depravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of 
man.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  a  method  of  dehver- 
ance  from  all  tliese  evils.  Their  system  is  wonderfully  ingenious  :  it 
is  original :  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human  nature  :  it  is  a 
remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  diey  had  all  dieir 
knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did  Jesus 
Christ  derive  it  f  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mission,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There  is  something  in  his 
scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every  other.  It  takes  in  the  ri£fats 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessides  of  man ;  and  renders  God  glonoos 
in  all  his  perfections,  as  well  as  man  completely  happy.  Who,  be- 
sides, in  antient  or  modem  times  ever  conceived  so  vast  an  idea  f 
But  Jesus  had  no  literary  education.  Perhaps  tlie  Old  Testament 
was  the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the  phi- 
losophers :  his  companions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and  elders,  and 
scribes — Let  tlie  deist  sit  down  and  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  gospel.  The  Christian  is  free  from  diffi- 
culty ;  for  he  reads  in  the  sacred  page,  and  he  believes  that  ^*  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  hath  declared  him  unto  us."  (John  i.  18.)^ 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  which  the  Gospel  requires  our  assent, 

1  Compare  John  v.  28, 29.  1  Cor.  xv.  11^—20.  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Matt.  xxv.  31— 
34.41.46.  Rev.  XX.  11— 13.  Mark  ix.  43,  44.  Rev.  xiv.  10, 11.  xxU.  11.  Johi 
xiv.  2,  3.    2Cor.v.  1.     1  Pet.  i.  4.    Rev.  xxi.  4.  xxii.  3— 6.    IJohn  ui.  2. 

2  Bogttc'a  Eaaay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  38. 
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are  agreeable  to  unprejudiced  reason;  every  one  of  them  has  a 
natural  tendency  and  direct  influence  to  reform  the  manners  of  men ; 
and  all  togetlier  make  up  the  most  rational  and  consistent  belief  in  the 
world.  —  To  instance  only  a  few  particulars  :  —  What  can  be  a  more 
excellent  foundation  of  religion,  tnan  the  Christian  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  only  true  God  f  What  so  cer- 
tain a  preservative  against  idolatry,  as  the  doctrine,  that  all  things 
were  made  by  liim  f  What  can  be  so  sure  a  ground  of  pieQr,  as 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence  f  What  a  greater  encourage- 
ment to  holiness,  than  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will 
to  instruct  men  in  that  practice  ?  What  doctrine  is  so  admirably 
suited  to  all  the  ends  of  religion,  as  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  ?  Which  way  could  men  have  been  so  sensible  of 
God's  love,  and  have  been  instructed  in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by 
sending  his  only  Son  ?  How  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Laws 
be  vindicated,  and  such  an  assurance  of  pardon  been  given  to  men, 
as  by  this  method  of  the  Son  of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin  f 
What  could  be  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  the  mercy  of  God ; 
what  more  effectual  to  deter  men  irom  sm ;  and  to  exhibit  to  them 
its  heinous  nature,  and  God's  hatred  against  it,  and  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  obepng  His  laws,  than  this  expedient  of  saving  sinners 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son  ?  How  could  men  be  better  encouraged 
to  a  religious  life,  than  by  having  such  a  Mediator  to  obtaui  pardon 
for  their  frailties,  and  by  being  assured  of  the  assistance  of  tl)e  Holy 
Spirit,  to  enable  them  to  conquer  their  corrupt  affections  ?  In  fine, 
wnat  more  powerful  motive  to  persuade  men  to  live  virtuously,  than 
the  certainty  of  a  future  judgment  f  Vain  men  may  value  themselves 
upon  their  speculative  knowledge,  right  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but 

NO   BELIEF    WILL   BE     OF    ADVANTAGE     TO    THEM,    WHICH     IS    SEPA- 
RATE   FROM   THE    PRACTICE    OF    HOLINESS. 

Lastly,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faitti  make  up  an  infinitely 
more  consistent  and  rational  scheme  of  belief  than  tlie  wisest  of  the 
antient  philosophers  ever  did^  or  the  most  cunning  of  modem  unbe- 
lievers can  invent.  The  philosophers  were  never  able  to  make  out  a 
coherent  scheme  of  things,  and  the  modern  deists  cannot  frame  to 
themselves  any  consistent  and  fixed  principle,  as  we  have  already  seen.* 
There  have  indeed  been  disputes  among  Christians,  but  they  have 
not  been  like  those  among  the  philosophers,  concerning  the  supreme 
good  of  man,  but  only  explications  of  particular  doctrines,  which  do  not 
affect  religion  itself,  and  ought  not  to  hinder  the  good  efllect,  which 
the  fundamental  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  In^es  of  men. 

in.  Admirably  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  are 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  mankind,  the  moral 
PRECEPTS  which  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated  to  promote  their 
happiness  and  well-being,  both  collectively  and  individually.  The 
view  of  human  duty,  exhibited  by  heatlien  moralists,  was  not  only 
radicaUy  defective  and  materially  erroneous ;  but  the  manner  of  its 
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exhibition  was  little  calculated  to  impress  the  mind,  affect  the  heart, 
or  influence  the  conduct.  Abstruse  reasonings  upon  the  fitness  of 
things— general  declarations  concerning  the  beauty  of  virtue  —  cold 
and  inanimate  precepts  of  conduct,  if  not  contradicted,  yet  imperfectly 
exemplified  in  their  own  behaviour,^  —  might  in  some  degree  ex- 
ercise their  pupils'  faculties  of  reasoning  and  memory,  and  render 
them  subtle  disputants,  and  pompous  declaimers ;  but  they  had  little 
tendency  to  enlighten  their  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth, 
and  to  imbue  their  hearts  with  the  love  of  moral  excellence.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of 
the  New  Testament.  While  the  system  of  moral  truth,  which  they 
evolve,  is  incomparably  more  pure  tlian  that  of  the  heathen  moralist, 
it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cold  generalities  or  in  abstract  unin- 
teresting language.  It  is  pure  and  rational,  alike  remote  from  the 
overstrained  precepts  of  superstition  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  loose 
compliant  maxims  of  worldly  policy^  It  comes  home  to  men's  busi* 
ness  and  bosoms.  It  is  deeply  impressive,  and  it  is  perfectly  in- 
teUigible.  It  b  calculated  for  every  rank  and  order  of  society,  and 
speaks  with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the  rich  and  honourable, 
to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  All  other  systems  of  morals  prohibit  actions 
but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessarily  iuefiectual.  But  the 
moral  system  of  Christianity  pervades  every  tliought  of  the  heart ; 
teaches  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of  our  Creator ;  and 
corrects  all  selfishness  in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to  have 
in  view  the  happiness  of  all  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most  en- 
larged and  diffusive  benevolence. 

With  this  general  notice  of  Christian  Morality  we  might  conclude 
the  present  section,  especially  as  the  New  Testament  is  in  tlie  hands 
of  almost  every  one,  but,  since  that  volume  (as  well  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament) is  arraigned  by  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  the  present  day, 
as  the  most  immoral  book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  an- 
nounced, becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  The  moral  precepts  of 
the  Grospel  may  be  referred  to  tlie  duties  incumbent  upon  man  in  civil 
and  social  life,  and  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  towards  his 
feUow-creatures,  the  Gospel  requires  that  we  offer  not  the  least  injury 
or  wrong  to  others,  in  their  persons,  their  properties,  or  tlieir  repu- 
tations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their  just  dues ;  that  we  lie  not  one 
to  another,  but  speak  evenr  man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and  pro- 
vide things  honest  in  the  signt  of  all  men.  All  fraud  and  falsehood  in 
our  words  and  dealings,  together  with  all  injustice  and  violence,  are 
most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.  Eph.  iv.  25.  2  Cor.  viii. 
21.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstain  firom  injurious  actions,  but  we  are 
required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother  without  a  cause  ;  to  speak 
evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to  raise  evil  reports  ourselves  against  our 
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neighbours,  nor  spread  them  abroed  when  raised  by  others.  (Matt. 
V.  21,  22.  Tit.  ill.  2.  with  Psal.  xr.  3.)  Further,  we  are  forbidden 
to  pass  rash  judgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves  should  be 
judged  by  God ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  put  the  best  constructions 
upon  their  words  which  the  case  will  bear.  (Majtt.  vii.  1,  2.  Rchu. 
XIV.  10.  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  7.  James  iv.  11.)  Ana  Jesus  Christ  has  m- 
culcated  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  seeming  acts  of  piety  and 
devotion,  or  diUgence  m  the  ritual  observances  of  religion,  will  com- 
pensate for  the  wrongs  or  mjuries  done  to  our  neighbours,  nor  will 
they  be  accepted  by  God,  without  making  reparation,  as  far  as  is  in 
our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs.  (Matt.  v.  23,  24.  xxiii* 
23.) 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morality ;  it  enforces 
upon  us,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  all 
men,  as  far  as  we  have  ability  and  opportunity.  Thus,  we  are  re- 
quired to  assist  them  in  their  necessities  and  distresses,  to  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  affictions  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  m  their 
prosperity ;  to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out  of  our 
worldly  substance  ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  to  reprove  them,  when  guilty  of  faults,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;  and  finally  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare.  The  more  effectually  to  show  the  great  importance 
of  the  duties  of  charity  and  mercy,  Jesus  Christ  assures  us  that  par- 
ticular notice  will  he  taken  o£  them,  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  and 
that  men  shall  then  be  rewarded  or  condemned  according  to  their 
abounding  in,  or  their  neglecting  of  the  practiceof  those  duties.  (Gal. 
vi.  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  Heb.  xiii.  3.  16.  James  v.  20.  Gal.  vi.  1. 
Rom.  xii.  16.  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  required  of  us  to- 
wards mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we  are  to  observe 
towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  mjured  us,  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  us  in  tnis  respect  the  most  admirable  precepts  and  directions. 
If  we  have  suffered  injuries  from  others,  he  enjoins  us  to  exercise  a 
forgiving  temper  towards  them,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  bitterness 
of  revenge  ;  and  requires  us  to  insert  it  in  our  petitions  to  Grod,  that 
he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  others  the  offences  com- 
mitted against  us.  The  same  is  the  design  of  some  of  his  excellent 
parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other  instances,  the  apostles  taught 
the  same  doctrine  with  their  divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  should 
recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  being  overcome 
of  evil,  should  overcome  evil  with  eood.  (Rc»n.  xii.  17, 18,  19,  20, 
21.  1  Thess.  V.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  9.)  To  these  precepts  we  may  add, 
that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  rendering  of  evil  for  evil,  but 
commands  us  to  render  good  for  evil.  This  is  the  design  of  that 
glorious  precept,  by  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies, 
to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of 
cursing  we  must  pray  to  God  fat  them,  not  indeed  that  they  may  g9- 
on  and  prosper  in  their  evil  courses,  but  that  they  may  be  brought  Vm 
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a  right  temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  tlie  objects  of  the  divine 
favour  :  and  if  tliey  be  reduced  to  distress,  we  must  be  ready  to  as- 
sist and  serve  them  in  the  kind  offices  of  humanity.  K  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  *'  if  he  thirst  give  him  drink."  (Matt.  v.  43,  44. 
Rom.  xii.  20.)  And  this  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the 
noblest  height.  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretenders  to  rea- 
son who  have  found  fault  with  it,  yet  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  antient  philosophers  have  been  sensible  of  the  beauty  and 
excellency  of  such  a  conduct,  but  they  wanted  the  authority  necessary 
to  make  it  a  law  obligatory  on  mankind.  But  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
it  is  more  strongly  enforced,  urged  with  more  powerful  motives  than 
it  ever  was  before,  and  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  divine 
authority.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  has  expressly 
condemned  that  spirit,  which  carries  men  to  persecute  and  do  hurt  to 
others,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  religion. 
(L#uke  ix.  64,  55,  56.) 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniform  design  and  tenden- 
cy of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  reconimend  and  enforce  a  universal 
benevolence.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  man- 
kind in  love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
duties  v/e  owe  to  mankind  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  tkif* 
self.  (Matt.  xxii.  39.  Rom.  xiii.  8,  9.  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our 
neighbour  we  are  taught  to  understand,  not  merely  those  of  the  same 
country,  nation,  and  religion  with  ourselves,  but  all  of  tlie  human  race 
that  stand  in  need  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doinc  good.  This  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  our  Saviour, 
in  the  paraiiic  of  the  good  Samaritan.  (Luke  x.  33,  34,  35.)  To 
which  may  be  added  that  other  remarkable  precept,  Whatsoever  ye 
toould  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  (Matt  vii. 
12.)  A  rule  wliich,  if  rightly  considered,  would  be  of  great  use  in 
regulating  our  conduct  towards  our  felbw-creatures. 

jBut  though  we  are  required  to  love  and  do  good  to'^Ul  men,  tlie 
design  is  not,  as  some  who  are  desirous  to  impeach  the  gospel  mo- 
rality would  insinuate,  that  we  should  have  the  same  degree  of  afiec- 
tion  for  all.  The  special  love  and  esteem  which  good  men  should 
have  for  one  another,  and  the  peculiar  ties  by  wliich  they  are  united, 
in  addition  to  the  common  ties  of  humanity,  are  recommended  and 
enforced  in  the  strongest  and  most  engaging  manner,  and  lay  the  pro- 
perest  foundation  for  all  the  intimacies  of  sacred  friendship.  (John 
xiii.  34,  35.  Gal.  vi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  1—6.  Phil.  ii.  1—6.  1  Pet. 
i.  22.     1  John  iii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  general  precepts  prescribing  the  duties  of  Justice 
and  benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  there  are  also  particular  in- 
junctions given  us,  with  respect  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  in 
tlie  several  stations  and  relations  which  we  sustain  in  civil  and  social 
life ;  and  these  are  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations, 
families  and  particular  persons. 

The  ^rand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  weU  observ- 
ed, is,  to  teach  reHgion.    What  relates  to  civil  institutions,  it  notices 
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only  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  concerned.  — Forms  of  government 
it  leaves  to  the  wisdom  of  men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations  to  frame  : 
but  what  the  spirit  of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly  dictates ;  and 
it  lays  down  the  principles,  by  which  both  governors  and  governed 
ought  to  regulate  their  conduct,  with  authority,  plainness  and  fidelity-, 
and  yet  with  a  delicacy  suited  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  which  then  existed.^  Civil  go- 
vernment, the  new  Testament  says,  is  an  ordinance  of  God ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  will  of  Grod  diat  men  sliould  not  live  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  without  control;  but  that  they  should  be  formed  into 
societies  regulated  by  laws,  and  that  these  laws  should  be  executed 
by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  What  kmd  of  government 
and  what  kind  ol  rules  are  intended,  the  sacred  writers  thus  particu- 
larly specify :  —  I%€y  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works j  but  to  ml.  Do 
that  which  is  goody  and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same :  for  he  is 
the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evily  he  afraid j  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ;  for  he  is  a  minis- 
ter of  God,  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath,  sent  by  him  for  the  punish- 
ment ofevU  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  They  are 
God^s  ministers  attending  to  this  very  ihing^  that  is,  their  talents  and 
their  time  are  whoUy  employed  in  this  great  and  good  work.  Such 
are  the  principles  of  government  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  such  the  duties  which  it  prescribes  to  the  rulers  and  magistrates 
of  nations. 

But  Chrisdani^  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one  part  of  the 
community,  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they  please :  it  addresses 
itself  likewise  with  equal  energy  to  the  people,  and  binds  on  their  con- 
sciences the  obligations  of  subjection  and  obedience.  Subjects  are 
taught  to  be  submissive  and  obedient  to  the  h^her  powers  ;  to  pray 
for  them ;  to  fear  God  and  honour  the,  king;  to  give  unto  Casar  the 
things  which  are  Casat^s ;  to  render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ; 
custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honour  to  whom 
HONOUR ;  and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  the  civil  laws  require 
it,  and  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  c<Hiscience-sake,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (Matt.  xxii.  21.  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2. 
5,  6,  7.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  Tit.  iu.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  13—15.)  Are 
not  these  injunctions  highly  reasonable,  and  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  nature  and  state  of  things?  If  the  members  of  a  community 
refuse  to  honour  and  obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to 
government,  to  give  high  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute,  — 
and  all  this,  not  fi:t)m  tear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience-sake,  — 
it  will  be  allowed  by  every  rational  man,  that  they  resist  an  ordmance 
of  God,  an  ordmance  that  is  both  reasonable  and  beneficial,  and  de- 
servedly  receive  to  themselves  condenmation.^ 

1  Both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  dorinff  the  reiffn  of  the  eaiiguinary  emperor  Nero. 

t  Rom.  xiii.  ).  3,  4.    IPet.ii.  14. 

3  Boffue  op  the  Divine  AuthoriW^of  the  New  Teitament,  p.  224.  There  is  wat 
admiraole  diacoorae  on  *  Chriititn  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulera/  in  Mr.  Gbborne** 
Sermons  principally  desi^rned  to  iflostrate  and  enforce  Christiao  Montitv,  pp.  937 
—268. 
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Such  19  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  civil  govern- 
ment; such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and  such  its  specific 
declarations  on  the  subject.  In  every  domestic  relation  it  also  layy 
down,  fairly  and  equitably,  the  duties  on  both  sides,  viz.  of  servants 
and  masters,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children. 

Thus,  servants  are  enjomed,  as  a  necessary  part  of  reli^oo,  to 
obey  and  serve  their  masters,  with  all  proper  respect,  fidelity,  and 
diligence,  not  purloining,  not  answering  again,  with  good-will  doing 
service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ;  knowing  that  whatso- 
ever good  thmg  any  man  doeth,  that  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  firee.  These  things,  when  reaUy  believed  and 
duly  considered,  will  have  a  much  stronger  influence  to  engage  them 
to  a  faithful  and  cheerful  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  mere  custom, 
or  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  me  other  hand,  masters  are  required 
to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  forbearing 
threatenings,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven,  and  that 
with  him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons*  (Eph.  vi.  5—9.  Col.  iii. 
22—25.  iv.  1.  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2.  Tit.  ii.  2.  9,  10,  11.)  The  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are  also  admirably 
delineated  and  enforced.  (Eph.  v.  22 — 33.  Col.  iii.  18,  19.  Tit  h. 
4,  5.  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  Eph.  vi.  1—4.  Col.  iii.  20,21.  1  Tim.  v.  4—8.) 
In  like  manner,  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  elder  and  younger,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to  a  proper  conduct  towards  one 
another ;  and  rules  are  given  which  tend  to  regulate  the  deportment 
of  equals  among  themselves,  t)iat  they  should  be  courteous,  in  honour 
preferring  one  another,  not  willingly  giving  offence  to  any,  and  en- 
deavouring as  far  as  possible  to  live  peacesd>ly  with  aU  men.  (Rom. 
xii.  10.  12.  18.  1  Cor.  x.  32.  Phil.  ii.  3.  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  iii.  8.  v.  6.) 
In  a  word,  aU  the  various  offices  of  humanity,  justice,  and  charity, 
due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  fi'equendy  described  in  the  sacred 
writings,  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  authority 
of  Grod  himself;  wnich,  where  it  is  firmly  believed,  must  come  with 
greater  force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institutions  of  hu- 
man legslators,  or  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  and  moralists. 

3.  The  preceding  hints  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Scripture  precepts,  with  respect  to  the  moral  duties  we 
owe  to  mankind,  in  a  civil  and  social  state.  With  respect  to  that  part 
of  our  duty,  which  relates  more  immediately  to  ourselves,  to  the 
governing  of  our  affections,  passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the  due 
regulation  and  improvement  of  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is  pecu- 
liarly excellent.  While  it  prohibits  aU  angry  passions,  as  above  re- 
marked, it  enforces  the  lovely  duties  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
long  suffering ;  and  recommends  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  that 
friendly  temper  and  universal  benevolence,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  excellent  dispositions  of  the  human  heart.  HSph.  iv.  26, 
27.  31,  32.  Col.  iii.  12—14.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5.)  IVherever  the 
Gospel  is  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  it  mspires  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurities,  which  had  made  so 
monstrous  a  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world  at  the 
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time  of  Christ's  coining  into  tlie  world ;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  countenanced  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sages  of  antiquity.^  Not  only  adultery,  fornication,  (which 
among  the  antient  heathens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slight  fault,  if  a 
fault  at  all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  slight  occasions,  but  like- 
wise all  maimer  of  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness,  and  the  cherishing 
and  indulgence  of  all  impure^inclinations  are  strictly  prohibited.  (1 
Cor.  vi.  9,  10.  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  4, 6.  7.  I  Cor.  vi. 
13—20.  Matt.  v.  27,  28.) 

Further,  we  are  frequently  warned  against  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, which  tend  to  debase  and  dishonour  our  nature.  (Luke  xxi.  34. 
Gal.  v.  19.  21.  Eph.  v.  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  observation,  that,  while  the  Gospel  enforces  chasti^,  purity, 
and  temperance  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  superstitious  extremes.  Neither  Clirist  nor  liis  apostles 
substituted  fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  regular  morality ; 
nor,  under  pretence  of  extraordinary  purity,  have  they  forbidden 
and  condemned  marriage,  as  some  of  tiie  Essenes  then  did,  and  as 
others  by  a  false  refinement  have  since  done.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  declared  that  marriage  is  honourable  in  aU  (1  Cor.  vii.  9.  Heb. 
xiii.  4.) :  and  though  all  intemperance  and  excess  are  expressly  for- 
bidden, and  we  are  required  to  subdue  the  passions  and  appetites, 
yet  we  are  allowed  the  moderate  use  of  sensible  enjoyments ;  and  it 
is  declared,  that  every  creature  of  God  is  goody  and  nothing  to  be 
refiiscd,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving  ;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer.     (1  Tim.  iv.  3—6.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  precepts  is,  that 
particular  care  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  inunoderate  passion 
for  worldly  riches ;  the  precariousness  of  which  is  illustrated,  together 
with  the  inconsistency  of  a  predominant  love  of  worldly  wealth  with 
the  love  of  God,  and  with  real  piety  and  virtue.  The  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  riches  are  not  absolutely  proliibited ;  but  we  are 
directed  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  a 
trust  committed  to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards, 
and  for  which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed  to  em- 
ploy them,  not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  opportum'ties  of  doing 
good,  of  honouring  God,  and  being  useful  to  manland.  (Matt.  v.  24. 
Slark  X.  24.  Luke  xii.  15—21.  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.  Luke  xvi.  9, 10. 
1  Tim.  vi.  17—19.) 

No  disposition  is  more  hateful  to  man  than  pride,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  odious  m  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.)  Many  passages 
in  the  Gospel  are  particidarly  designed  to  correct  and  subdue  it  in 
all  its  various  branches  and  appearances,  whether  it  signifies  an  in- 
ordinate ambition  which  puts  men  upon  contending  who  should  be 
greatest,  or  an  eager  thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than 
the  favour  and  approbation  of  God,  or  a  presumptuous  haughty 
arrogance,  and  a  high  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  righteousness, 

1  Se«  pp.  15, 16.  st^ra. 
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and  a  contempt  of  odiers :  never  was  an  amiable  humiliQr  recom- 
mended and  enforced  in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  also  gave  the  most  perfect  and  lovely  pattern  of  it  in  his 
own  example.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6-—12.  Mark  ix.  33,  34, 35.  Luke 
xviii.  9—14.  John  v.  44.  Matt.  xi.  29.  John  xiii.  12—17.  Phil.  ii. 
3 — 7.  1  Pet.  v.  5.)  And  as  nothing  tends  more  to  discompose  and 
disturb  the  mind  than  anxious  cares,  or  excessive  sorrows  and  de- 
sponding fears,  the  Gospel  provides  the  most  .effectual  remedies 
against  all  these  :  not  by  representing  worldly  evils  and  calamities  as 
no  evils  at  all,  or  prescribing  an  unfeeling  apadiy,  and  suppressing 
the  natural  affections  and  passions,  but  by  keeping  them  within  proper 
bounds.  No  where  are  there  such  powerful  considerations  for  sup* 
porting  us  under  afflictions  and  adversities  with  a  calm  resignation  and 
a  lively  hope.  We  are  taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the 
wisest  and  best  purposes,  and  are  assured  that  he  will  graciously  sup* 
port  us  under  them,  and  over-rule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and 
that  if  duly  improved  they  shall  issue  in  a  complete  everlasting  felicity. 
(Matt.  V.  4.  Rom.  v.  4,  5.  viii.  18.  28.  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  Heb.  xii.  5 
— 12.)  Nothing  can  possibly  be  better  fitted  to  deliver  us  irom  anx- 
ious distracting  cares  and  solicitudes,  and  a  distrustful  thougbtfubess 
for  to-morrow,  than  the  excellent  precepts  and  directions  given  us  by 
Christ  and  his  aposdes.  (Matt.  vi.  25—34.  Luke  xii.  22 — 31. 
Phil.  iv.  6.  11,  12.  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  8.  Heb.  xiii.  6.  1  Pet.  v.  7.) 
But  tliough  we  are  directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God,  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  steady  dependence  upon  his  wise  and  good  providence,  yet 
we  are  cautioned  not  to  neglect  the  use  of  proper  means  and  endea- 
vours on  our  parts.  It  is  urged  as  our  duty,  not  to  be  stothfid  in 
business,  to  exercise  ourselves  with  diligence  in  the  work  of  our  seve- 
ral callings  and  employments,  that  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing,  and 
may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.  Those  who  lead  idle  lives 
are  represented  as  walking  disorderlv,  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  any 
man  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  (Rom.  xii.  11.  Eph.  iv. 
28.  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12.  2  Thess.  iii.  10,  11,  12.)  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  Christ  are  admirably 
fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  true  divine  fortitude,  and  to  raise  us  above 
the  slavish  fear  of  men,  (who  can  only  kill  the  body,  and  after  that 
have  no  more  that  they  can  do,)  or  of  any  worldly  evils  and  suffer- 
ings. And  yet  he  is  far  from  encouragmg  a  forward  enthustastic 
rashness :  he  directs  his  disciples  not  needlessly  to  expose  themselves 
to  dangers,  but  to  take  all  proper  precautions  for  avoiding  the  rage 
and  malice  of  their  persecutors  (Matt.  vii.  6.  x.  16.  23^^ ;  but  when 
this  could  not  be  done  without  betraying  the  cause  of  God,  of  truth, 
and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exert  a  noble  fortitude,  and  to  endure 
the  greatest  sufferings  with  constajicy  and  even  with  jcnr,  being  as- 
sured of  divine  supports,  and  that  great  should  be  their  reward  in 
heaven.  (Matt.  v.  10,  11,  12.  Lidce  xii.  4, 5.  1  Pet.  iii.  14.  iv. 
12, 13.) 

As  knowledge  b  one  of  the  noblest  improvements  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  it  is  frequently 
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urged  upon  us  as  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  get  our  minds  furnished 
with  divine  and  useful  knowledge.  And  the  knowledge  there  re- 
quired is  not  merely  of  the  speculative  notional  kind,  or  science 
falsely  so  called,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  those  thine?  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  happbess,  as  may  hop  us  to  make  a 
progress  in  all  holiness  and  goodness :  we  must  endeavour  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  discern  the  things  which 
are  excellent,  and  to  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God.  (John  xvii.  3.  PUl.  i.  9*  10.  Rom.  xii.  2. 
Eph.  V.  17.  Col.  i.  9,  10.  1  Thess.  v.  21.  Tit.  i.  1.)  Finally,  it  is 
required  of  us,  diat  we  make  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow  in 
^race,  and  in  every  divine  virtue ;  for  which  purpose  we  must  live 
and  walk  bv  faith,  which  is  the  nAstance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen*  And  as  a  future  life  and  immortality 
are  now  brought  into  the  most  clear  and  open  light,  we  are  required 
to  cany  our  desires  and  views  beyond  tliis  transitory  world  and  all 
its  enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and  place 
our  choicest  afiections  there.  (2  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii.  1,2.  Heb.  xiii. 
14.)  Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is  represented  under  the  noble 
image  of  a  conversation  with  heaven,  and  communion  with  the  Fa- 
ther, and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ :  it  is  a  continual  aspiring  towards 
the  perfection  of  our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  the  divine  goodness 
and  purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven.  (Phil.  iS.  20.  1  John  i.  3.  Phil.  iii.  12,  13,  14.) 
To  all  which  may  be  added,  that  it  is  the  distbguishing  character  ol 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  that  while  it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest 
degree  of  moral  excellence,  it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense 
of  our  own  weaknesses  and  defects,  and  of  our  insufficiency  in  our^ 
selves.  In  the  Gospel  aU  boastmg  and  confidence  in  our  own  righte- 
ousness and  merits  is  excluded  :  and  we  are  instructed  to  place  our 
whole  dependence  upon  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
givmg  him  the  glorv  of  every  good  thing  that  is  in  us,  or  which  we 
are  enabled  to  peruirm. 

^  4.  In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  Morality,  the 
holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  demands  especisJ  con- 
sideration, and  is  a  proof  that  the  religion,  which  inculcates  it,  came 
from  God.  All  its  precepts  aim  chrectly  at  the  heart.  It  never 
goes  about  to  form  the  exterior  of  man.  To  merely  external  duties 
it  is  a  stranger.  It  forms  the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  form- 
ing their  dispositions.  It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  self- 
ishness, or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  de- 
clares open  war,  and  irreconcileable  enmity  agabst  every  evil  dispo- 
sition in  the  human  heart.  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the  most  odious 
sbs,  such  as  disobedience  to  parents,  dishonesty,  bjustibe,  and  mur- 
der, it  speaks  with  abhorrence.  It  sa^s  that  thev  ought  not  even  to 
be  named  among  Christians.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  descends  bto 
the  heart :  it  puts  forth  its  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitter- 
ness, which,  springbg  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the  life. 
Many  principles,  which  the  world  approves,  and  on  many  occasions 
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considers  to  be  hamdess — as  ambition,  the  eager  pursuit  of  weakfa, 
fondness  for  pleasure,  pride,  env}*,  revenge,  contempt  of  others,  and 
a  disposition  to  filthy  jesting,  —  the  Gospel  condemns  in  every  form 
and  degree.  It  forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  thought;  it 
prohibits  the  adultery  of  the  eye,  and  the  murder  of  the  heart ;  and 
commands  the  desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neither  the  IwKis, 
the  tongue,  the  head,  nor  the  heart,  must  be  guilty  of  one  iniqui^r. 
However  the  world  may  applaud  the  heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love 
of  glory  in  another,  tlie  successful  pursuits  of  affluence  in  a  third,  the 
high-minded  pride,  the  glowing  patriotism  which  would  compel  all 
the  neighbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady  pursuit  of  re- 
venge for  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  the  rude  and 
ignoble  vulgar,  —  Christianity  condemns  them  all,  and  enjoins  the 
msciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify  them  without  delay.  Not  one  is  to  be 
spared,  though  dear  as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  ne- 
cessary as  a  right  hand  for  defence  or  labour.  The  Gospel  does  not 
Eress  men  to  consider  what  their  fellow-men  may  think  of  them,  or 
ow  it  will  afiect  their  temporal  interest;  but  what  is  right,  and 
what  is  necessary  to  their  well  being.  '^  If  you  comply  with  its  pre- 
cepts, you  must  &e,  and  not  merely  seem  to  be.  It  is  the  heart  that 
is  required ;  and  all  the  different  prescribed  forms  of  worship  and 
obedience  are  but  so  many  varied  expressions  or  modifications  c»  it."^ 
Now,  is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  op- 
posers  of  revelation  f  No.  Their  morality,-  we  have  seen,  has  no 
standard ;  and  their  code  of  morals  is  in  fact  subversive  of  all  mo- 
rality.' Their  deity  seems  to  take  no  cogniEance  of  the  heart.  Ac- 
cording to  them  ''there  is  no  merit  or  crime  in  the  intention.'* 
Their  morality  only  goes  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  man.  it  aUows 
Ae  utmost  scope  for  wicked  desires,  provided  tliey  be  not  carried  into 
execution  to  the  injury  of  society  :  and  according  to  their  code  (as 
recendy  promulgated),  the  assassination  of  a  person,  who  for  some 

Colitical  reason  may  become  obnoxious,  is  a  laudable  act;  the  pro- 
ibition  of  the  unlawful  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  a  perversion 
of  ''  the  plainest  dictates  of  nature  ;**  and  decayed  old  age  is  not 
worth  the  pains  and  expense  bestowed  in  supporting  it ! ! 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  gospel  inculcates  the  purest  worship 
of  God,  and  filial  reliance  upon  his  mercy  and  goodness :  but,  amid 
all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  which  have  been  contrived  by 
modem  opposers  of  revelation,  they  are  unanimous  in  excluding  the 
Divine  Being  from  their  systems  of  ethics ;  thus  evincing  that  they 
are  deists  in  theory,  pagans  in  inclination,  and  atheists  in  practice. 

''  The  words  of  scripture  are  spirit  and  life.  They  are  the  lan- 
guage of  love.  Every  exhortation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  im- 
pregnated with  this  spirit.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  episde  to  die  Romans  for  an  example,  and  read  it  carefully  ; 
let  liim  find,  if  he  can,  any  thing  in  the  purest  part  of  the  writbgs  of 

1  BoflTue's  EniiT  on  the  Divine  Avtbority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  74.  Fuller^ 
Ooepelits  own  Witne«i,  p.  27. 
S  gee  pp.  31-36.  «iipr«. 
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deists,  that  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it.  No:  virtue  itself  is 
no  longer  virtue  in  their  bands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when  thejr  afiect 
to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold  hand  of  death.  Tlie 
most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life  and  beauty,  and  reduced  to 
a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive  formality."^ 

5.  The  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reviewing  the  morali^ 
of  the  Gospel,  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  us.  While 
the  antient  sages  confined  their  precepts  to  their  respective  pupDs,  they 
disregarded  the  multitude,  for  whose  moral  instruction  no  provision 
was  made :  and  however  excellent  many  of  their  precepts  were,  still 
they  were  destitute  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to  enforce  their 
instructions,  and  not  unfrequendy  their  conduct  was  directly  opposed 
to  their  precepts.  But  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  perfecdy  natu- 
ral, and  eminently  adapted  to  the  state  of  every  class  of  society,  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  all  men.  Simplici^  and 
plainness  are  die  characterisdcs  of  all  Christ's  discourses ;  and  appear 
not  only  in  the  language  he  employed,  but  also  in  the  allusions  and 
illustraUons  by  which  he  enforced  or  recommended  his  doctrines  or 
moral  precepts. 

Of  me  simplicity  and  plainness  of  language,  which  pervades  the 
discourses  of  ^esus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and  definite  instruction 
in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  complete  model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 
In  that  discourse,  no  article  is  introduced  which  he  leaves  either 
doubtful  or  ambiguous.  Not  only  does  he  distincdy  expound  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  antient  law;  but  he  also  places,  m opposition  to  tha 
things  prohibited,  a  variety  of  duties  which  neither  the  terms  of  the 
law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had  ever  expressly  recognised. 
He  applies  the  law  of  duty  to  the  secret  thoughts  and  mspositions  of 
the  heart,  as  much  as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  external  con* 
duct ;  and  opposes  the  genmne  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  moraliqr 
to  all  the  loose  and  pernicious  tenets,  by  which  false  or  incompetent 
instructof  s  perverted  the  people,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  The  same  plainness  of  language  characterises  all  the 
other  discourses  of  Jesus  Cnrist,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the 
apostolic  writings. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christ's  manner  are  likewise  con- 
spicuous in  the  nature  of  his  allusions  and  instructions ;  all  of  which 
were  derived  from  objects  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind 
at  large.  This  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  The 
city  set  on  a  hiU^  —  the  salt  of  the  earth,  —  the  candle  which  is  not  to 
be  set  under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestiek,  —  the  vine  and  Ike 
branches,  —  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  —  are  instances  which  cannot 
be  forgotten.  These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all  de- 
lusions, and  the  best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural  but  forci- 
ble ;  every  where  oflTering  themsehres,  and  every  where  beautiful ; 
ikmiliar,  but  possessed  of  sufficient  digni^ ;  and  always  attended  with 
this  high  recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in 

every  situation  of  life. 

""^^  1  Fuller'B  Go0pe]  its  own  WitnosS;  p.  42.  ^ 
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The  s&me  plainDess  and  simplicity  of  manner  are  also  evinced  in 
the  parables  delivered  by  Chriat.  Instruction  appears  to  have  been 
communicated  in  allegorical  discourses  generally  resembling  these, 
from  the  earliest  ages  :^  but  no  instructor  ever  framed  them  so  hap- 
pily as  Christ.  The  subjects,  to  which  he  aUudes,  are  chosen  with 
supreme  felicity ;  and  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost 
sluU  and  success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always  just  and 
impressive,  connnonly  beautiful,  not  unfrequently  sublime,  and  in  se- 
veral instances  eminently  pathetic.  The  meaning,  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  convey,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  clear  and  obvious.  The 
|)arable,  instead  of  sliading  tlie  thought,  illumines  it :  and,  instead  of 
eaving  the  reader  in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Iiis  inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enigmatical 
manner,  in  wliich  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  diat  time,  con- 
veyed many  of  tlieir  important  instructions,  we  shall  on  the  one  hand 
see  this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  in  a  stronger  light ; 
and  on  the  otlier  shall  be  led  to  admire  the  wisdom,  with  which,  in 
this  respect,  he  taught  mankind.' 

While  pride  and  vanity  were  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  teachers,  Cluist  exliibited  in  liis  manner  of  teaching 
the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy,  blended  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness and  integrity.  While  he  exposed  the  corruption  of  doctrine,  and 
hypocrisy  in  practice,  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  such  clear- 
ness of  evidence  and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  themselves 
often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  the  very  existence 
of  their  principles  and  tlieir  power ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sentiment,  fell 
from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can  give  pain  to  a  mind  of  tlie 
most  finished  refinement  and  viruie ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sentiment,  has 
been  uttered,  tliat  can  awaken  one  improper  thought,  or  allure  in  the 
least  degree  to  any  improper  action. 

Tlie  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
inculcated,  imparted  to  Christ's  teaching,  a  degree  of  authority  pecu- 
liar to  liimself,  and  extorted  from  his  adversaries  tlie  confession  — 
JNcver  man  spake  like  this  man.  (John  vii.  46.)  At  the  same  time,  he 
uniformly  displayed  towards  his  disciples  die  utmost  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  patience ;  bearing  with  dieir  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  often 
reiterating  tlie  same  instnictk)ns,  removing  their  prejudices,  and  giving 
full  force  and  effect  to  all  his  doctrines  and  precepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential  part  of 

-•■  -  -      - 

1  The  nature  and  interpretation  of  parables  are  discussed  tnfro,  Vol.  11.  Part 
II.  Chap.  V.  SccUon  V. 

S  Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  S80.  The  three  discourses  in  that 
vohime  on  the  character  of  Christ  as  a  prophet  are  particularly  valuable  for  their 
originality  of  thou{jht  and  the  interesting  nuunner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated. 
Many  beautiful  observatioDB  on  the  character  and  manner  of  Christ  as  a  teacher, 
occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Considerations  on  Uie  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  339 — 364.  8to. 
London,  1820:  and  also  in  Mr.  Simpson's  Internal  and  FresBmptive  Evidences, 

SI.  396^-^^24.  See  also  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  Jesus 
hrist,  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86—104.  and  Ardibishop  Newcomo's  Obciorvations  on 
our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his  Moral 
Character,  4to.  or  tjvo. 
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the  morality  of  the  gospel.  To  the  character  of  almost  every  other 
teacher  of  morals,  some  stain  or  defect  attaches  :  but  he  is  charged 
with  no  vice  either  by  friends  or  enemies.^  "  In  Christ,"  —  (we 
quote  tlie  acknowledgment  of  an  avowed  unbeliever)  '*  we  have  an 
example  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and 
sobriety,  just,  honest,  upright,  and  sincere  ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  most 
gracious  and  benevolent  temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did  no 
wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in  whose  mouth  was  no  guile ;  who 
went  about  doing  good  not  only  by  his  ministry,  but  abo  in  curing 
all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people.  His  life  was  a  beautifid 
picture  of  human  nature  in  its  native  purity  and  simplicity ;  and 
sliowed  at  once  what  excellent  creatures  men  would  be,  when  under 
the  influence  and  power  of  that  gospel  which  he  preached  unto 
them.'« 


1  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  furnish  us  with  a  strong  arviunont  for 
the  truth  of  tho  Gospel. —  How  came  it  to  pass,  ihui  he  first  betrayed  liis  master, 
and  then  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  end  to  liis  own  life  bv  lianging 
himself?  How  came  ho  thus  to  own  himself  guilty  of  the  vilest  sin,  if  he  knew 
that  he  had  done  an  act  of  justice  to  tho  world,  by  freeing  it  from  an  impostor  f 
For,  if  Jesus  was  not  really  what  he  professed  to  bo,  he  deserved  all  and  mucii 
more  than  Jodu  was  the  means  of  bringing  upon  him.  Now.  if  there  had  been 
any  base  plot,  any  bad  design,  or  any  kind  of  imposture  in  the  cose,  it  must  have 
been  known  to  Judas,  who luul  lived  so  long  witn  Christ,  and  had  even  been  in- 
trusted with  the  bag,  (which  shows  that  he  was  not  treated  with  any  reserve),  and 
who  was  acquainted  with  our  Saviour's  most  private  life  ;  and  if  he  had  known  of 
any  blemish  in  his  character  or  conduct,  he  ought  to  have  told  it,  and  would  have 
told  it :  —  duty  to  God,  to  his  own  character,  and  to  the  world,  obliged  him  to  it ; 
but  his  silence  in  this  respect  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  Christ's  inno- 
cence ;  Judas's  death  and  perditionprove  Christ's  divine  authority.  See  Dr.  Ran- 
ken*8  Institutes  of  Theologjr,  pp.  370 — 37!),  for  a  clear  and  masterly  view  of  the 
testimony  of  Judos,  as  an  evidence  of  Christ's  innocence  and  divinity,  and  of  thr 
truth  and  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

9  Chubb's  True  Gospel  or  Jesus  Christ,  sect.  8.  pp.  55,  50.  The  author  cannot 
refrain  from  adding  in  this  place  the  not  less  just  and  eloquent,  —  and  in  fact  in- 
imitable character  of  Christ,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master  :  —  "I  will  confess  to 
you  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  haart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers,  with 
aU  their  pomp  of  diction :  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they,  compared  with 
the  Scripture  !  Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should 
b«  merely  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  tacred  personage,  whose  histo- 
ry it  contains,  should  be  himself  a  mere  man .'  Do  we  find  that  ne  assumed  the 
tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary .'  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his 
manners  !  What  an  affecting  j^racefulness  in  his  delivery !  What  sublimity  in 
his  maxims !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discnurses  !  tvhatpresence  of  mind 
in  his  replies  !  How  great  the  command  over  his  passions !  Where  is  the  man, 
where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  with- 
out ostentation .'  —  When  Plato  described  his  imaginarv  good  man  with  all  the 
shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting  the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  resemblance  was  so  striking  that  »U  the  Chris- 
tian fathers  perceived  it. 

"  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  most  it  be  to  compare  (Soerates)  the  son 
of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mbury !  What  an  mfinite  dis|m>portion  is 
there  oetween  them !  Socrates^  dying  witKoat  pain  or  ignominy,  easily  supported 
his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  nek  crowned  nis  life, 
it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing 
more  than  a  vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  roonUs.  Others, 
however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  say,  tiierefore,  what 
they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  preeapt.  —  But  where  could  Jesus 
learn  among  his  competitors,  that  pare  and  sublime  morality,  of  whic^  he  only  has 
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In  each  of  tlie  four  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  traces  of  devotion, 
humility,  benignity,  mildnesSi  patience,  and  prudence ;  which  quali- 
ties are  to  be  collected  from  mcidental  circumstances,  as  the  terms 
are  themselves  never  used  concerning  Christ  in  tlie  gospels,  nor  is  any 
formal  character  of  him  draun  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament. 
^  Thus,  we  see  the  devautness  of  his  mind,  in  his  frequent  retirement 
to  solitary  prater   (Matt.  xiv.  23.  Luke  ix.  28.  Matt.  xxvi.  36.) ;  in 
his  liabitiial  giving  of  tlianks  (Matt.  xi.  25.  Mark  viii.  6.  John  vi.  23» 
Luke  xxii.  17.) ;  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and  operations  of 
nature  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  (Matt.  vi.  26—28.) ;  in  his  ear- 
nest addresses  to  his  Father,  more  particularly  that  short  but  solemn 
one  before  the  rabing  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi.  41.)  ;  and 
in  tlie  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  warden,  on  the  last  evening  of 
^  his  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 47.) ;  his  hutnuity,  in  his  constant  reproof  of 
contentions  for  superiority  (Mark  ix.  33.) ;  tlie  benignity  and  aftc- 
tionateness  of  his  temper,  in  his  kindness  to  children  (Mark  x.  16.) ; 
in  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  falling  country  (Luke  xix.  41.)  ; 
and  upon  tlie  death  of  his  friend  (John  xi.  35.) ;  in  liis  noticing  of 
the  widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42.) ;  in  his  parables  of  tlie  good  Sama- 
ritan, of  the  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  tlie  pharisee  and  publican ;  of 
which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity  could  have  been  the 
autlior :  tlie  mildness  and  lenity  of  his  character  is  discovered,  in  his 
rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of  his  disciples  at  the  Samaritan  village 
(Luke  ix.  55.)  ;  in  his  expostulation  with  Pilate  (John  xix.  11.)  ;  in 
his  prayer  for  liis  enemies  at  tlie  moment  of  his  suffering  (Luke  xxiii. 
34.),  which,  though  it  has  been  since,  very  properly  and  frequently 
imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.     His  prudence  is  discerned, 
where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  trying  occasionsi 
and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.     Of  these,  the  following  are  ex- 

l^riven  U8  both  precept  and  example  P  —  The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably,  philo«io- 
phiBing  with  his  friendi,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished  lor  ;  that 
of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonising  pains,  abused,  insulted,  and  accused 
bv  a  whole  nation,  \b  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving 
the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Je» 
SOB,  in  the  midst  of  excrociating  tortures,  prayed  for  liis  merciless  tonnentora^ 
Yes !  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sa^e,  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  were  those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangchc  history  a  mere  fiction  ? 
Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  history 
of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jc- 
sus  Christ.  Such  a  tapposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  without  obviating 
it :  it  is  more  biconceivable,  that  a  number  of  persons  should  *gree  to  write  sucH 
a  history,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of  it.  Tne  Jewish  authors 
were  incapable  of  the  diction  and  strangers  to  the  morality  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pel, the  nuurka  of  whose  truth  are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor 
would  be  a  more  astonishing  character  than  the  hero."  —  Rousskav. 

What  a  mdbd !  to  conceive  ideas  so  beautiful  and  so  just !  The  divinity  of  the 
New  Testament  is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam !  But  what  a  heart !  to  resist  th« 
force  of  all  this  evidence,  to  blind  ao  fine  an  understanding,  and  be  able  to  subjoin, 
as  Rousseau  did,  /  emmot  believe  tlu  Gontl !  The  infidehtj  of  this  man,  however, 
may  be  readily  accounted  for.  He  v>ofdi  not  beUeve  that  Gospel,  wlu«h  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  prohibits  all  imparity  and  injustiee,  both  in  thought  and  in  act  -, 
he  LOVED  d^fhMMM  rather  tkmn  UgiUf  because  hu  i$9d$  wers  evil  liis  whole  lift, 
as  he  nnblushingly  avowtdin  hit '  Conftirioni,*  vm  one  eontimwd  series  ^  (Use- 
hood  and  profligacy. 
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aiuples :  —  His  withdrawing,  in  various  instances,  from  the  first  symp- 
toms of  tumult  (Matt.  xiv.  22.  Luke  v.  15,  16.  John  v.  13.  vi.  15.), 
and  with  the  express  care,  as  appears  from  St.  Matthew  (xii.  19.), 
of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness ;  his  declining  of  every  species 
of  interference  with  tlie  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  which  disposition  is 
manifested  by  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  adul- 
tery (John  viii.  1.),  and  in  his  repulse  of  tlie  application  which  was 
made  to  him,  to  interpose  his  decision  about  a  disputed  inheritance 
(Luke  xii.  14.) ;  Iiis  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should  seem,  unprepared  an- 
swers, will  be  confessed  in  the  case  of  tlie  Roman  tribute  (Matt.  xxii. 
19.)  ;  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the  interfering  relations  of  a  future 
state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance  of  a  woman  wlio  had  married 
seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  28.)  ;  and,  more  especially,  in  his  reply 
to  those  who  demanded  from  him  an  explanation  of  tlie  authority  by 
which  he  acted,  which  reply  consisted,  in  propounding  a  question  to 
them,  situated  between  the  very  difficulties  into  which  tliey  were  in- 
sidiously endeavouring  to  draw  Atm."^  (Matt.  xxi.  23,  et  seq.)  In 
short,  the  best  descriptions  of  virtue  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  whole  vohime  is  replete  with  piety  and  Mith  devotional 
virtues  which  were  unknown  to  the  antient  heathen  moralists. 

IV.  But  however  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty  may 
be  in  itself,  it  will  in  the  present  state  of  mankind  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  be  enjoined  by  a  proper  autho- 
rity, and  enforced  by  tlie  most  powerful  motives.  In  this  respect, 
the  religious  and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infuiite  ad- 
vantage. For  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  counsels  and 
dictates  of  wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  ad\dse  and  endea- 
vour to  persuade,  but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  authority  over  man- 
kind ;  nor  as  the  injunctions  of  fallible  human  legislators,  armed  with 
civil  authority,  who  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  tlie  heart  or  of  men's 
dispositions,  and  who  have  notliing  further  in  view  than  the  external 
order  and  welfare  of  society,  and  frequently  make  tlie  rules  of  mora- 
lity give  way  to  their  political  interests.  But  tliey  are  urged  upon  us 
as  the  commands  of  God  himself,  tlie  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe, 
who  knows  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  to  whom  we  must  give  an 
account,  not  only  of  our  outward  actions,  but  also  of  the  inward  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

1.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  is 
not  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  —  tliat  perpetual  subject  of  dispute  amongst  philoso- 
phers, —  or  from  motives  of  expediency,  which  would  open  a  wide 
gate  to  every  immorality  ;  yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a 
motive  to  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the 
basis  of  the  whole  morality  of  Christianity.  Paul,  speaking  of  dedi- 
cating ourselves  to  God,  among  other  powerfiil  motives  to  that  dut)-, 
observes  that  it  is  a  reasonable  service  which  we  owe  to  Him  (Rom. 
xii.  1.) ;  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  it  is 
right  to  obey  Chd  rather  than  men.  (Acts  iv.  19.)  It  is  indeed  fre- 

^  Paleyli  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  74—76. 
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guently  remarked  in  the  apostolic  epistlesi  that  the  commandments  of 
God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  Observed  from 
gratitude  and  submission  to  Him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
who  transgress  them  are  worthy  of  death.^  The  apostles  also  fre- 
quently display,  in  strong  terms,  the  indignity  and  infamy  of  persons 
addicting  themselves  to  particular  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  that  mo- 
desty and  decency  require  that  our  morals  be  decorous  and  well  re- 
gulated. The  night  is  far  spent j  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  works  of  dcmkness^  and  let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day; 
not  in  rioHng  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strife  and  envying,  (Rom.  xiii.  12, 13.)  Whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  tonatso' 
ever  things  are  lovely ,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  he 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.  (Phil, 
iv.  8.) 

2.  But  tlie  evangelical  writers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  ge- 
neral motives  of  reason,  justice,  or  decency  i  tliey  lay  it  down  as  a 
special  motive  peculiar  to  Christians,  tliat  diey  ought  to  live  suitably 
to  tlie  singular  favours  conferred  on  diem  by  the  free  grace  and  mercy 
of  God.  Since  he  has  vouchsafed  to  call  them  out  of  darkness,  and 
to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore  they  ought  to 
lead  a  more  holy  life  tlian  tliose  who  have  not  yet  received  the  same 
knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  loved  diem  as  to  give  them  the  tide 
of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1.),  tliey  ought  to  bear  his  image,  and 
show  forth  his  virtuesJ^  Be  ye  therefore,  says  Paul,  imitators  of  God, 
as  dear  children.  (Eph.  v.  1.)  Since  God  has  purchased  us  anew  by 
the  blessing  of  redemption,  we  ought  to  be  doubly  consecrated  to  him, 
—  first,  as  our  Creator,  and  secondly,  as  our  Redeemer.  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your 
spirit  which  are  God*s.  (1  Cor,  vi.  20.)  God,  having  raised  up  his 
son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turning  every  one  of  you  from  his 
iniquities.  (Acts  iii.  26.)  Such  is  the  true  end  of  his  coming,  and  the 
price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  he  has  done  in  our  favour.  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  andpU' 
rify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  (Tiu  ii. 
14.)  Because  Goafor  Chrisfs  sake  hath  forgiven  us,  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  ano- 
ther.  (Eph.  iv.  32.)  Since  God  has  so  loved  us,  as  to  send  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him,  therefore 
we  otight  also  to  love  one  another  (1  John  iv.  9.  11.)  :  and  because 
God  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  therefore  we  are  to  love  our  ene- 
nues  as  well  as  our  friends.  (Matt.  v.  44,  45.)  Motives  to  obedience 
drawn  from  love  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  best  principles  of  our  na- 
ture :  and  never  was  there  such  a  display  of  the  wonderful  love  of 
God  to  mankind,  as  in  the  method  of  our  redemptkxi  and  salvation  bv 

Jesus  Christ.    Where  this  mystery  of  godliness  b  heartily  received, 

-  --- — * — - 

1  See  paiticuhurlj  Rom.  vUi.  12.  tad  i.  38. 
S  1  Pet.  it  9.  xnarginAl  rendering. 
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trith  a  true  and  livdy  faithj  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  to  engage 
and  draw  us  to  a  holy  and  dutifid  obedieiice ;  since  it  is  every  where 
inculcated  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  des^  of  sending  his  own  son  into 
the  world,  and  of  all  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  for  us^ 
is,  to  oblige  us  to  die  more  and  more  unto  sm,  and  to  Uve  unto  right- 
eousness. 

3.  Another  most  powerful  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is  dravm 
from  the  pattern  presented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sacred  life 
and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own  holy  laws  and  pre* 
cepts.  *  Examples  teach  where  precepts  fail.'  And  what  example 
is  there  so  proper  and  engaging,  as  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh, 
the  most  perfect  image  of  the  invisible  deity,  m  whom  the  divine  per- 
fections are  brought  nearer  to  our  view,  and  such  of  them,  as  can  be 
imitated  by  feeble  man,  are  placed  vrithin  the  reach  of  our  imitation  f 
In  him  we  may  behold  the  completest  pattern  of  universal  holiness 
and  ^tless  purity,  of  the  most  ardent  love  to  God,  the  most  wonder- 
ful love  to  mankind,  the  most  perfect  obedience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  wiU,  the  most  exemplary  patience  under  the  greatest  suflferings, 
the  most  admirable  humility,  meekness,  and  condescension,  and  of  every 
amiable  virtue.  And  should  .we  not  be  desirous  to  tread  b  his  illus- 
trious footsteps  ?  Learn  ofme^  says  Christ,  for  I  am  meek  and  loudy^ 
and  ye. shall  jind  rest  to  your  sows.  (Matt.  xi.  29.)  Walk  in  lavej 
urges  the  aposde  Paul,  as  Christ  also  loved  lit,  ana  gave  himself  for 
us.  (Eph.  V.  2.)  Ijeteveryone  of  us  please  his  neighMmr for  his  good, 
to  eaification;  for  Christ  pleased  not  himself.  (Rom.  xv.  2,  3-J  Let 
nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  ghry,  but  in  loudiness  of  mind 
let  earn  esteem  other  better  than  themmves.  Look  not  every  man  on 
his  own  things ;  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  hisotvn  separate  interests, 
conveniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others^ 
aim  at  promoting  those  oi  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil.  ii.  3 — 5.)  As  he  that  ham  called  you  is 
holy  J  says  Peter,  so  be  ye  holy  in  aU  manner  of  conversation.  (1  Pet. 
i.  15.) 

4.  A  further  motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  dut^  irfiich  the 
civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God.  Thus,  magis- 
trates are  to  be  obeyed,  not  only  ybr  wraihj  but  for  conscience-^me^ 
because  they  are  the  ordinance  of  Ood  (Rom.  xiii.  2.  5.) ;  and  they 
must  also  conduct  themselves  towards  the  people  over  whom  they  are 

t laced,  as  the  ministers  of  Ood  to  them  for  good.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.) 
lusbands  and  wives  are  to  adhere  inviolably  to  each  other,  because 
they  are  joined  together  and  made  one  by  God,  who,  at  the  beginning 
made  them  the  mcSe  and  the  female  (Matt.  xix.  4.  6.),  and  by  whom 
whoremongers  and  adulterers  vrill  be  judged.  (Heb.  xiii.  4.)  Ser- 
vants are  conunanded  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  in  singleness  of 
heart,  fearing  Ood^  with  good  wSl  doing  service  as  unto  the  Lordj 
and  not  unto  men ;  and  masters  to  be  just,  merciful  to  their  ser- 
vants, as  knowing  that  th^  also  have  a  master  in  heaven^  unth  whom 
is  no  respect  of  persons.  (£ph.  vi.  5 — 7.  9.  Col.  iii.  22«)  And  in  ge- 
neral, fvhatsoever  tee  do^  the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to  (to  tt  heartily  as^ 
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unto  the  Lordj  and  not  unto  men  (Col.  iii.  23.) ;  and  that  lo&elAer 
Ufe  eat  or  drinkj  we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

5.  The  regard  which  Chrisdans  owe  to  their  holy  profession  fur- 
nishes another  weighty  motive  to  obedience.  Immoralities  of  all 
kinds  are  forbidden  them,  because  they  ought  to  vfalk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  whereunth  they  are  calledj  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness^ 
with  long  suffering;  forbearing  one  another  in  love^  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  vntiy  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  fEph.  iv.  1 — 3.) 
They  are  to  walk  worthy  of  6odf  who  has  called  tnem  to  his  king- 
dom andghry  (1  Thess.  ii.  12.),  and  as  children  of  the  light.  (Ep. 
y.  8.)  rnieir  conversation  must  be  only^as  becometh  the  gospel  of 
Chnst.  (Phil.  i.  27.^  They  must  adorn  the  doctrine  of  ChM  our  Sa- 
viour in  aU  things  (Tit.  ii.  10.) ;  and  take  care  that  the  name^  or 
wordy  of  Ood  be  not  blasphemed^  or  evil  spoken  of,  through  them.  (1 
Tim.  VI.  1.  Tit.  ii.  6.) 

6.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentance  and  the  assuraope  of 
pardon,  which  the  Gospel  ofTeis  to  all  who  truly  repent,  and  us^eign' 
edly  believe  and  obey  God's  holy  word  and  commandments,  are  a 
further  most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and  frail  creatures,  to  encou- 
rage and  support  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty.  Nothmg  can 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  nothing  more  agreeaUe  to 
the  wisdom  of  God,  than  such  a  declaration  of  the  acceptableness  of 
true  repentance,  and  such  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  there- 
upon, as  under  the  gospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  found 
means  to  affi>rd  unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  at  the  same  time 
abundantly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  laws,  and  his  hatred 
against  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encouragement,  divine  assistances  are  proidded 
for  us,  to  support  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty.  This  is  a  conside- 
ration of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must  acknowledge  who  has  a 
due  sense  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  and  the  manifold  temptations  to  which  we  are  here  expos- 
ed. We  are  not  left  to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  the 
most  express  promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that 
God  will  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and  to 
strengthen  and  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  if,  from  a 
sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  we  humbly  apply  to  Hun  for  his  gra- 
cious assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  are  diligent  m  the  use  of  all 
proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our  own  parts.  (John  vi.  33.  xiv. 
16.  1  Cor.  iii.  13.  vi.  16.  Luke  xi.  13.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Heb.  iv.  16.) 
For  those  divine  influences  and  aids  are  communicated  in  such  a  way, 
as  is  agreeable  to  the  just  order  of  out  rational  faculties,  and  not  so 
as  to  render  our  own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and  animate 
our  endeavours.  It  is  God  who  workeih  in  us  of  his  good  pleasure ; 
therefore  we  are  exhorted  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13.)  The  effect  of  this  divme  assistance 
was  very  wonderful  in  tlie  primitive  times  by  the  sudden  reformation 
of  more  wicked  men  than  all  the  exhortations  of  philosophers  ever 
brought  to  repentance.    And  even  in  these  days,  wnen  infidelity  and 
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profligacy  abound,  there  are  more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever 
were  found  in  the  best  ages  of  the  heathen  world. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth  is  likewise  represented 
as  a  powerfiil  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  conversaiianf  or  citi- 
zenship is  in  heaven  (Piiil.  iii.  20.) ;  and  because  we  are  cmhf  stran* 
gers  and  pilgrims  upon  earthy  we  must  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which 
war  against  the  peace,  the  purity,  and  dignity  of  the  soul.  (1  Pet.  ii. 
11.^  We  are  moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  onlv  sojourners  here, 
oim  have  no  continuity  city^  but  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.  xiii. 
14.) ;  that  we  may  not  seek  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too  solici* 
tons  about  the  things  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our  heavenly  coun- 
try in  view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  concern  to  arrive  safely  Uiere. 

9.  Lastly,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel  proposes 
to  obedience  or  disobedience,  are  a  motive  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  worthv  of  God  to  make  known 
by  express  revelation  :  for,  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  these  things, 
is  the  practice  of  virtue  established  upon  a  sure  foundation ;  men 
have  sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  choice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable 
them  to  conquer  all  the  templatkms  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even 
death  itself.  Paul  concludes  a  large  catabgue  of  flagrant  sins  with 
this  just  but  terrible  sentence;  Of  which  I  teU  vou  brfore^  as  I  have 
also  told  you  in  time  pastj  that  they  which  do  suck  things  shaU  not  in* 
herit  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  (Gal.  v.  21.)  On  the  contrary,  the  Gros- 
pel  recommends  the  practice  of  Christian  humility^  by  ensuring  to  it 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mat.  v.  3.) ;  ofmeeknesSf  because  ii  is  in  the 
sight  df  God  of  great  price  (I  Pet.  iii.  4.) ;  of  mercifulness^  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  mercy  (Matt.  v.  7.) ;  of  temperance^  as  necessary 
in  order  to  run  our  Christian  race  with  success  (1  Cor.  ix..24.  Heb. 
xii.  1.);  of  purity,  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  seeing  of  Ood 
(Matt.  V.  8.) ;  and  of  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  Chnsdan  life, 
because  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  workeih  out  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look, 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  wnich  are  not  seen, 
because  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal.     (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18.) 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is  enforced.^    All  the 

1  The  reader,  who  is  desirouji  of  prosecuting  the  mvestigation  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, will  find  it  ably  delineated  in  Mr.  Gisbome^s  Sermons  on  Christian  Morali* 
ty.  There  is  also  an  excellent  discoarse  entitled  *  The  Ooepol  the  only  foundation 
of  religious  and  moral  Duty/  in  the  first  volume  of  Bp.  Manfi  Sermons,  which  in 
many  topics  coincides  with  Mr.  Gisbome's  first  discourse.  The  various  branches 
of  the  Cnristian  temper  are  well  pourtrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  two  vohim^s  of  dis- 
courses on  that  subject,  which  ^though  rather  prolix)  have  boon  oflen  aad  deaerved- 
Sf  reprinted.  See  also  Mr.  Leifchild*8  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Temper,  (Lon« 
on,  1822.  8vo.),  and  especiallv  Mr.  Hoare's  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Charaeter. 
(London,  1821.  8vo.)  The  Cnristian  Morals,  Essay  on  tiie  Character  and  Wri- 
tings of  St.  Paul,  and  Moral  Sketchee,  of  Mrs.  More,  likewise  illustrate  the  laadiotf 
topics  of  Christian  morality'  with  eqoal  elegance  and  fidelity :  and  the  ehiaf  ptftof 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Revealed  Religion  contains  a  dige^ 
of  Scripture  morality,  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writings. 
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charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  grace,  mercy,  and  love,  are  here  re» 
presented  to  our  view,  m  terms  the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  engaging 
that  can  posably  be  conceived.  How  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  the  world, 
after  die  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  cannot  improve,  while  it  perceives 
numberleiss  faults  in  those  of  the  pliilosophers  of  India,  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  is  a  question  of  fact,  for 
which  the  candid  deist  is  concerned  to  account  in  a  rational  way. 
Hie  Christian  is  able  to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists  and  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  spake  as  they  toere  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 


^  4.  ON    THE    OBJECTIONS    OF   UNBELIEVERS   TO   THE    D0CTRINB8    Alf^ 

MORALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I,  My sterieSj  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures.  —  II.  7^  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  redemption  not  inconsistent  with  the  genercdly  received 
ideas  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation.  —  III.  The  doctrine  of  a 
future  judgment  not  improbable^  and  the  ttoofold  sanction  of  rewards 
and  punishments  not  of  human  invention.  —  lY.  Christianitm  does  not 
establish  a  system  of  priestcraft  and  despotism  over  the  minA  andoom- 
sciences  of  mankind.  —  V.  Does  not  prohibit  fru  in^ry  but  sssvites 
it.  -—  YI.  The  objection^  that  its  morality  is  too  strict^  obviated.  — 
VII.  Christianity  does  not  produce  a  timid  spirit^  nor  overlook  the  sew- 
timents  of  friendship  or  patriotism.  —  YIII.  7^  assertion^  that  the 
Bible  is  the  most  immorcU  book  in  the  worlds  disprt  ed  by  the  evidence 
of  facts.  —  IK.  Intolerance  and  persecution  not  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  obliqui^  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man,  that  there 
never  vet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thmg,  however  excellent  in  itself, 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  cavil,  censure,  or  reproach.  This 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures  in  particular,  which  have  been  ar- 
raigned by  the  antagonists  oi  divme  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  absurdi^, 
fraud,  and  immorally.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected  that 
some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  propound  to  our  belief, — such  as 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  — are  mysterious  and 
contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mystery  begins  religion  ends ;  that 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  at 
present  entertained  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation ;  that  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  Improbable ;  that  it  esta- 
blishes a  system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men :  and  that  Cnristianity  debars  its  professors 
from  all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  them  a 
fuU  and  implicit  assent,  without  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  are  to  build  that  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b 
objected  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears  too  hard 
upon  mankind,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints ;  that  it  gene- 
rates a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  patriotism ;  that  the  Bible  is  me  most 
Immoral  book  extant  m  the  world ;  and  that  it  mculcates  intolerance 
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and  persecution.  Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have,  at 
various  times,  been  made  agamst  the  doctrines  and  precepta  contained 
in  the  Bible  :  the  contradictions  involved  in  some  of  them  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  ajidkient 
answer  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  facts  and  statements  already 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  the  forego- 
ing section :  but  as  these  objections  have  lately  been  re-asserted 
and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  novelty,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  unwary, 
f  though  most  of  therta  have  long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a 
aistinct  consideration.^ 

I.  Objection  1 .  —  Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines^  which  the 
Scriptures  propound  to  our  belief  are  mysterious  and  contrary  to 
reason ;  and  where  mystery  begins  religion  ends. 

Answer.  This  assertion  is  erroneous  ;  for  nothing  is  so  mysteri- 
ous as  the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  God :  yet,  to  beUeve  that 
God  exists  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Above  our  reason  these 
attributes  of  Deity  unquestionably  are.  For,  who  can  conceive  what 
eternity  is  ?  A  duration  without  beginning,  or  succession  of  parts 
or  time  !  Who  can  so  much  as  imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Be- 
ing, neither  made  by  itself  nor  by  any  other  ?  Of  omnipresence,  of 
omnisGience,  and  of  immensity  !  How,  indeed,  can  9i  finite  capacity, 
like  ours,  comprehend  an  Infinite  Being,  whom  heaven  and  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens  cannot  contain.  Vain  mortal !  dost  thou  presume  to 
scrutinise  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the,  ways  of  the  incom- 
prehensible God  ?  Canst  thou,  by  searching, find  out  God!  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what 
canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  He  holdeth 
back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it.  How  little 
a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  !  The  thunder  of  his  power,  who  ctm  under- 
stand  ?  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  we  cannot  attain  unto 
it.  But  though  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above 
our  hmited  reason  to  comprehend,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason : 
because  the  wisdom,  order,  and  harmony,  which  are  observable  in 
the  universe,  the  admirable. and  exquisite  adaptation  of  every  part  to 
produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the  providential  care 
displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the  whole,  are  all  so  many 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  ilrst  great  cause ;  and  reason  assures  us 
that  no  effect  can  exist  without  a  cause. 

'       '       ■  ■       ■  »  ' 

1  '^  Impudence  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  queation  in  three  lines,  which  it  will 
oo8t  learning  and  ingenuity  thirty  pages  to  answer ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  the 
same  question  shall  he  triomphairtly  uiked  again  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing  had 
ever  been  written  on  the  subiect.'*  (Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity.)  Dn 
Young  (author  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts,^)  speaking  of  Lord  Bolmgbroke's  arg«« 
ments  against  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  that  they  **  have  been  lonf 
since  answered.  But  he  is  not  without  precedent  in  this  point.  His  repetition  of 
already  refuted  arguments  seems  to  be  a  deistical  privilege,  from  which  few  of 
them  are  free.  Even  echoes  of  echoes  are  to  be  found  among  Uiem,  which  evi- 
dently shows  that  they  write  not  to  discover  truth  but  to  spread  infection  ;  which 
old  poison  re-administered  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  it  will  be  struok  deeper  into 
the  constitution,  bv  repeating  the  same  dose.  Besides,  new  writers  will  have  new 
readers.  The  book  may  &11  into  hands  untainted  before,  or  the  already  infected 
may  swallow  it  more  greedily  in  a  new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with 
it  in  one  vehicle  may  relish  it  in  another."  (Young's  Centaur  not  fabutous.  Letter 
on  Infidelity.) 
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But  our  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  heavenly  mysteries ;  we  can* 
not  comprehend  the  common  operations  of  nature.  Every  thing 
around  us  is  full  of  mysteries.  Who  can  tell,  why,  of  two  seeds 
similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree,  and  the  other  a 
small  shrub  ?  Or,  how  the  origin  of  so  large  a  body  should  be  con- 
tained in  so  narrow  a  space  ?  The  growth  of  the  meanest  plant,  the 
structure  of  a  grain  of  sand,  is  as  much  above  our  comprehension  as 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  Bodies  act  on  each  other  by  different  for- 
ces, which  are  known  to  us  only  by  some  of  their  elffects.  The  natu- 
ral philosopher  observes  these  ejQTects,  and  the  mathematician  calcu- 
lates them.  But  neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  causes  of  these  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes 
an  infinite  number  of  motions  in  nature :  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
general  laws  of  motion,  and  also  with  the  particular  laws  that  regu- 
late the  motions  of  certain  bodies :  on  these  laws,  the  mathematician 
erects  theories,  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  particles  of  air  or 
light,  as  well  as  Saturn  and  his  moons.  But  neither  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, nor  the  mathematician,  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  motion.  We  know  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  ele- 
ments or  primitive  particles,  and  also  that  there  are  different  orders 
of  elements  ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  by  reasoning,  that  from 
nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of  elements,  resuh  the 
various  compounds  of  which  the  chemical  nomenclatures  furnish  us 
with  a  long  catalogue :  but  what  do  we  know  concerning  the  real  na- 
ture of  those  elements,  or  concerning  their  arrangement  or  combina- 
tions ?  —  Nothing  at  all.^ 

If  from  the  general  works  of  nature,  we  ascend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  animated  creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we  shall  find 
mysteries  prevail  there  also.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  structure 
of  a  worm,  or  of  a  hair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we  understand  the. 
combination  of  instinct  with  brute  forms.  We  cannot  tell  how  our 
bodies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  they  are  nourished.  Who 
can  tell  why  the  offspring  resemble  their  parents ;  or  why  part  re- 
semble one,  and  part  the  other  ?  Or  why,  as  often  happens,  resenn 
blances  are  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  third  generation,  while 
the  intermediate  presents  no  traces  of  it  ?  How  many  philosophers 
have  theorised  in  vain  on  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of  the 
senses  are  conveyed  to  the  sensorium,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they 
produce  thoughts  and  passions !  Yet  the  manner,  in  wliich  the  brain 
operates  in  these  instances,  is  as  much  a  mystery  wow  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  so  will  continue  to  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  cannot  explain  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the  body :  and  yet,  that  such  an 
union  does  exist,  we  are  convinced  by  daily  experience.  There  is 
nothing,  of  which  we  are  more  intimately  conscious,  than  human  li- 
berty and  free  agency,  or  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  foun- 
dations of  government  and  morality,  and  yet,  if  we  consider  it  meta- 
physically, no  subject  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  as  the 

t  See  numerous  additional  instances  of  mysteries  in  the  natural  world  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  parts  of  M.  Bonnet's  Palineen^e  Fhiloeophique  (Oeuvre*, 
torn.  vii.  pp.  329—370.  4to.  edit.)  ;  and  on  the  subject  of  myrtcries  in  religion,  in 
general,  the  reader  will  find  a  valuable  dissertation  of  Bp.  Newton's,  m  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works.    Diss.  35.  pp.  230—233. 
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ablest  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  acknow- 
ledged. Wherefore,  until  we  can  comprehend  ourselves,  it  is  absurd 
to  object  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  Self<«xist- 
ing,  Eternal,  and  Infinite  God. 

Further,  if  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  we  ascend  to 
the  higher  departments  of  science,  even  to  the  science  of  demonstra- 
tion  itself —  the  mathematics,  — -  we  shall  find  that  mysteries  exist 
there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts  in  that  science, 
as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,-  which  are  above  our  reason,  but 
which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  venture  to  dispute.  For 
instance,  though  we  acquire  the  first  principles  of  mathematicsj  and 
learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a  point  without  parts,  of  a  line  without 
breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness,  yet  we  shall  find  ourselves 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual  approximation  of  lines  which 
can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  of  incommensurables,  and  of  an  infi- 
nity of  infinities,  each  infinitely  less,  not  only  in  any  infinite  quantity, 
but  than  each  other.  Yet  all  these  are  matters  of  fact ;  from  which 
consideration  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  true 
philosophy  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  myste- 
rious. Hence,  before  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concerning 
the  incomprehensible  doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christian- 
ity, we  must  renounce  the  name  of  philosophers,  and  reject  the  sys- 
tem of  nature  :  for  the  book  of  nature  lias  its  incomprehensibles,  as 
well  as  the  book  of  revelation.  The  former,  not  even  the  genius 
of  a  Newton  could  explore :  the  latter,  not  even  an  angel's.  Both, 
with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  into  them ;  —  both  are  lost  in 
depths  unfathomable  ;  both  desist,  believe,  love,  wonder,  and  adore ! 

Indeed,  '*  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  far  from  its  appear- 
ing suspicious  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, it  will  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  If  no- 
thing more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  than  we  knew  be- 
fore ;  or  nothing  more  tblm  we  could  easily  comprehend,  we  might 
justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  God,  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  a 
work  of  man's  device.  Were  there  mysteries  in  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  objection  might  be  justly  raised,  but  not  so  with  respect 
to  the  doctrines.  That  there  will  be  some  things  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  government  of  God,  which  are  not  fiilly  revealed  ;  some 
things,  which  are  merely  hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  other  parts  of  divine  truth  ;  and  some  things  which  are  just 
mentioned,  but  not  explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the 
human  understanding,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect :  and  what  just 
ground  is  there  oi  complaint  ?  In  a  word,  if,  in  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  there  are  many 
things  confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this 
will  "be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  His  will,  where  the  subject  is 
equally  vast  and  far  more  comprehensive  ?  Without  mysteries^  the 
Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of  God."^ 

Further,  the  mysteries,  which  appear  most  contraiy  to  reason,  are 
closely  connected  with  the  truths  and  facts  of  which  reason  is  con- 
vinced. For  instance,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  which 
is  so  inconceivable  to  reason,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  work 

1  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Aathority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  349. 
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of  our  redemption  ;  which  coiiid  only  have  been  accomplished  by  thi^  * 
incarnation  of  an  infinite  person.  The  mystery  of  our  rtden^titm  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  necessity  of  satisfying  divine  justice. 
The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  is  necessarily  connected 
'with  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  corrvption  of  men,  who  had  pro- 
Toked  divine  justice ;  and  that  corruption  is  a  fact  fiilly  recognised  by 
reason,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  confession 
of  men  in  all  ages. 

**  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sublime,  interesting,  and  useful ; 
they  display  the  divine  perfections,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  hope, 
and  inculcate  humility,  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude.  What  is  in*  ' 
comprehensible  must  be  mysterious,  but  it  may  be  intelligible  as  far 
as  revealed :  and  though  it  connect  with  things  above  our  reason,  it 
may  imply  nothing  contrary  to  it.  So  that,  in  all  respects,  the  con* 
tents  of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the  Berious  inquirer  that  it 
is  the  word  of  Ck>d."  The  reverse  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
princij^es  of  infidelity,  which  abound  with  contradictions  the  most 
absurd  and  incomprehensible.^  But  though  some  of  the  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures  are  mysterious,  yet  the  tendency  of  the  most 
exalted  of  its  mysteries  is  practical.  If,  for  example,  we  cannot  ex- 
plain  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  never- 
theless, if  we  experience  that  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  Itme,  jojr, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance. 
If  we  cannot  comprehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages,  let 
us,  notwithstanding,  submit,  adore,  and  profit  by  them ;  recollecting 
that  the  snblimest  truths,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion, 
are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  hi^ 
est  human  intellect.  By  neither  are  they  to  be  fully  fathomed.  Sy 
both  they  may  he  easily  believed,  on  the  sure  testimony  of  divine  reve- 
lation. As  simple  and  important  facts,  which  connect  time  with 
eternity,  and  heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equally  to  men  of  every 

1  See  pp.  24 — ^31.  supra,  for  a  summary  of  the  contradictory  doctrinea  proposed 
by  the  most  eminent  opposera  of  revelation,  in  order  to  evade  the  recefitioo  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  standard  of  religious  belief  The  abeordity  of  their  notions  is  well 
exposed  in  the  following  compendium,  executed  by  the  author  of  the  *  Connois- 
seur/ (one  of  those  numerous  collections  of  periodical  essays,  which  reflect  so 
much  honour  on  British  literature) ;  who  has  thrown  together  a  few  of  the  priod- 
pd  tenets  held  by  free-thinkers,  under  the  title  of 

**  THE    unbeliever's   CREED.*' 

'<  I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter ; 
and  that  it  is  no  matter,  whether  there  is  any  God  or  no. 

''  I  believe  Uiat  the  world  was  not  made  ;  that  the  world  made  itself;  and  that  it 
had  no  beginning  ;  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

<<  I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast ;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the  soul ; 
and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body  nor  soul. 

**  I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion ;  that  natural  religion  b  the  only  religkn, 
and  that  all  religion  is  unnatural. 

*'  I  believe  not  in  Moses ;  I  believe  in  the  First  Philosophy  ;  I  believe  not  the 
Evangelists ;  I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Itlandeville, 
Hobbes,  Shaftesbury  ;  I  believe  in  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  [Hume,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Boulanger,  Volney,  and  Thomas  Paine ;)  ^*  I  believe  not  St.  Paul. 

'<  I  beUeve  not  revelation  ;  I  believe  m  tradition ;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud ;  I 
believe  in  the  Koran ;  I  believe  not  the  Bible  ;  I  believe  in  Socrates ;  I  believe  in 
Confucius ;  I  believe  in  Sanchoniathon ;  I  believe  in  Mahomet ;  I  believe  not  in 
Christ. 

^  Lastly,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief* 

Co5icoi98EUB,  No.  9.  (Cbalmers's  Edition  of  the  British  EsBayistt,  vol.  Xxjl  p.  48;) 
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order,  and  are  directly  calculated  to  produce  those  emotioiiB  at  awe 
and  reverence,  of  faith  and  hope,  and  reliance  on  the  divine  pre* 
sence,  providence,  justice,  and  benevolence,  of  which  the  conaequenca 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  moral. 

II.  Objection  2.  —  7%€  Scripture  doctrine  nf  redemption  %$  m* 
consistent  with  the  ideas  which  are  now  generally  received  concerning 
the  magnitude  of  creation. 

Answeiu  —  From  what  is  known,  by  sensible  experiment,  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  in  space 
there  must  be  contained  a  multitude  of  similar  worlds,  so  great,  that, 
with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may  h^  termed  infinite.  We 
may  conclude  upon  similar  grounds  that,  in  each  of  these  worldst 
there  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But,  '*  let  creation  be  an 
extensive  as  it  may,  and  the  number  of  worlds  be  multiplied  to  the 
utmost  boundary  to  which  imagination  can  reach,  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  angels,  have  apostatised  from  God. 
If  our  world  be  only  a  small  province,  so  to  speak,  of  Grod's  vast 
empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  where 
sill  has  entered,  except  among  the  fallen  angels  ;  and  that  the  end- 
less myriads  of  intelligent  beings  in  other  worlds,  are  all  the  hearty 
friends  of  virtue,  of  religion,  and  of  God.  There  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  reason  in  supposing  that  some  one  particular  part  of  it 
i^hould  be  chosen  out  of  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great  au- 
thor of  all  things  would  perform  his  most  glorious  works.  Every 
empire  that  has  been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  par- 
ticular spot  where  those  actions  were  performed  whence  its  glory 
has  arisen.  The  glory  of  the  Csesars  was  founded  on  the  event  of  a 
battle  fought  very  near  an  inconsiderable  city :  and  why  not  this 
world,  though  less  than  *  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence,' be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  God  would  bring  about 
events  that  should  fill  his  whole  empire  with  glory  and  joy  ?  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of  Actium  or 
Agincourt,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories  there 
obtained  (supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  righteousness), 
to  fill  the  respective  empires  of  Rome  and  Britain  with  glory,  as  that 
of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole  empire  of  God  with  matter  of  joy  and 
everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  comparative  dimension  of  our 
world  is  of  no  account :  if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  accomplishment 
of  events,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelligen- 
ces, that  is  all  that  is  required.**^  Admitting  then  the  probability  of 
the  conjecture  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds  (for  it  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a  conjecture),  the  inhabitants  of  these  worlds,  as  in- 
telligent agents,  are  either  sinners  or  not  sinners.  If  they  are  not 
sinners,  they  do  not  need  a  Saviour  or  a  Redemption  ;  and  if  they 
are  sinners,  who  can  tell  whether  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  provide 

1  Fuller*B  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  211.  The  wholo  ^^  M'-  Fuller's  chapter 
entitled  '  Redemption  consistent  with  tne  Bfagnitude  of  Creation/  will  abundaaft^ 
repay  the  trouble  of  pemsal  for  its  profinind,  original,  and  satis&ctory  refutstion 
of  the  obiection  now  under  consideration.  On  the  subject  of  a  plurality  of  worlds^ 
mnch  yaluable  and  curious  matter  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Maxwell's  *  Plurality  of 
Worlds :  or  Letters,  Notes,  and  Memoranda,  philosophical  and  critical ;  occasioned 
bjT  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Revelation  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  modem  astronomy.'    8vo.    London,  1890. 
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salratioii  or  redemption  for  any  of  them  ?  The  whole  obedient  ra- 
tional oreation  and  kingdom  of  God  may  derive  immense  advantage 
from  what  was  exhibited  in  this  our  comparatively  little  globe ;  and 
in  that  case  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does  not  signify  how 
small  and  mean  the  stage.  God  is  glorified,  and  his  subjects  are 
benefited,  without  their  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  concerning 
which  the  Scriptures  give  no  intimation.^ 

in.  Objection  3«  —  The  Doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  tm- 
probable  ;  and  the  twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  of 
human  invention. 

This  objection  was  first  made,  in  the  last  century,  by  Mr.  Collins, 
(from  whom  later  infidels  have  copied  it),  who  asserted  that  it  wa« 
'*  greatly  improbable  that  God  should  especially  interpose  to  acquaint 
the  world  with  what  mankind  would  do  altogether  as  well  without.**^ 

**  But  surely  this  harmonises  with  the  whole  scheme  that  the  same 
person  by  whom  God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  recovering 
mankind  from  a  state  of  vice,  who  felt  our  infirmities,  and  was  tempt- 
ed as  we  are,  should  be  appointed  the  final  judge  of  all  men,  and  the 
dispenser  of  fiiture  retribution.  This  is  a  reward  of  his  sufferings 
and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the  wicked  with  awe,  to  thiu 
they  shall  be  accountable  to  him  whom  they  have  rejected  and  de* 
spised.  It  must  animate  and  encourage  the  virtuous  to  look  forward 
to  the  appearance  of  him  as  their  judge,  whom  they  have  contemplat- 
ed with  so  much  gratitude,  esteem,  and  veneration,  as  their  guide  to 
immortality ;  and  in  whose  service  they  have  been  patient  and  perse- 
vering. And  that  this  benevolent  friend  of  mankind  should  be  ordain- 
ed to  judge  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father,  shows  to 
all,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  the  decisions  should  be  equitable 
and  mercifiil."^  That  Jesus  shall  be  the  judge,  is  one  circumstance 
relative  to  that  life  and  immortality,  to  give  the  fullest  assurance  of 
which  was  a  principal  object  of  his  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment,  is  that  of  the 
twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  against  which  Lord 
Bolingbroke  asserts  that  it  **  was  invented  by  men,  and  appears  to 
be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that  characterise  it.  The 
notions  whereon  it  is  founded,  savour  more  of  human  passions  than 
of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates,  that  it  imphes  the  proceedings 
of  God  towards  men,  in  this  life,  to  be  unjust,  if  they  need  rectifying 
in  a  future  one."^ 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  **  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  a  future  state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  civil  laws, 
and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason,  which  cannot  decide 
for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  decide  against  it  on 
principles  of  good  policy.'*  He  adds,  *'  A  Theist  who  does  not  be- 
lieve revelation,  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  general."^ 

Solomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  come  alike  to  all. 
An  equal  retribution  is  not  made  in  this  life.     The  Gospel  gives  us 

1  Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  74.    See  also  Bp.  Porteus's  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  70. 
9  Deism  fairly  stated,  p.  35. 

3  Leland's  View,  &c.  vol.  iii.  let.  2d,  pp.  61,  62. 

4  Works,  vol.  V.  pp.  514—516.  4to.    Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  71. 

5  Works,  Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  42,  vol.  v.  pp.  322.  327 ;  vol  iv.  pp.  59, 601 
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the  reagon  of  this,  namely,  that  the  present  is  a  state  of  trial  to  fit  us 
for  a  future  and  better  condition  of  being.  And  the  doetrioe  of  a 
righteous  retribution  in  the  world  to  come,  explains  the  whole  scheme 
of  God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a  manner  consistent  vrith 
his  equity,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  The  inequalities  that  subsist  in 
a  state  of  trial  call  forth  to  exercise,  and  improve  those  virtues  which 
are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  enjoyments  of  futurity ;  while  the  as- 
surance of  an  equal  retribution  hereafter  is  a  means  of  reforming 
the  wicked,  of  deterring  the  vicious  from  greater  enormities,  and  of 
animating  the  good  to  higher  attainments.  His  Lordship  asserts, 
respecting  this  life,  *^  that  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punish- 
ments should  be  measured  out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  circumstances  of  particular  cases,  and  in  a 
due  proportion  to  them.'*^  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  If,  therefore,  there  be  no  righteous  recompense  hereafter, 
injustice  must  characterise  the  divine  government.  The  Christian 
doctrine  removes  the  groundless  aspersioDf  and  vindicates  the  ways 
of  God  to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  ftiture  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  **  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue,  which 
should  be  practised  because  it  is  good  and  amiable  in  itself.  By 
making  this  a  coi^siderable  or  the  principal  motive  to  duty,'*  he  says, 
*^  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  the  great- 
est principle,  that  of  love,  rejected."  Yet  he  acknowledges,  that 
*^  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the  fear  of  future  punishments, 
how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it  may  be  accounted,  is  yet,  in 
many  instances,  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  to  virtue, 
till  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state  to  the  generous  service  of  affec- 
tion and  love."  He  offers  many  considerations  to  prove  that  it  is  so. 
Again,  he  allows,  that  **  if  by  the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the 
ho])e  and  desire  of  virtuous  enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  of 
virtue  in  another  life,  it  is  far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  and 
is  rather  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it.  Nor  can  this  principle  be 
justly  called  selfish."^  These  concessions  are  a  complete  answer  to 
his  own  objection  ;  for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to 
higher  improvement  in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  and 
to  the  exalted  enjoymentif  which  result  from  these. 

**  Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and 
God  should  be  obeyed  because  it  is  right,  and  his  commands  are  just 
and  good  ;  yet  is  it  not  another  proper  reason  to  choose  virtue  be- 
cause it  makes  us  happy  ?  Man  is  formed  not  only  with  a  love  of 
what  is  right,  and  has  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but  he  has  also  a 
natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose  these  ;  and  a 
desire  of  well-being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  in  the  discipline  of  his 
mind,  and  assist  the  growth  of  more  liberal  principles.  If,  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this  state,  integrity  produces 
more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does  the  same  in  the  future  s^ate, 
no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  such  considerations.  Religion  does 
not  entirely  exclude  self-love.    It  is  a  part  of  our  constitution.    If 

1  Worki)  vol.  V.  p.  493,  dec.    Fragments  of  EssajSy  No.  68. 

2  CharacteriisticB,  ed.  1738,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  55.  &d.  60.  63.  65.  271-4873.  379 ; 
vol.  i.  ed.  1737,  8vo.  p.  97. — Wit  and  Humour,  part  ii.  teot.  3.  -*  Inquiry  concern- 
ing  Virtue,  p.  3.  sect.  3.  —  Moralists,  part  ii.  sect.  3. 
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the  universal  Ruler  holds  forth,  as  the  parent  of  intelligent  beingg 
who  desiret  their  happiness,  a  crown  to  contending  Yirtue*  it  seems 
unjust,  ungrateful,  and  arrogant  to  disdain  the  motive.  Farther  ; 
when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompense  is  the  effect  of  a  deliberate 
trust  in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an  acquiescence  in  his  governmeut^ 
and  a  belief  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  faithfully  seek  him, 
and  disposes  us  to  well-doing,  it  becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  dutj 
of  rational  beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue,  private,  social,  and  di- 
vine. In  this  view  the  conduct  of  Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb.  xi.  24» 
&c.  and  this  is  the  peculiar  faith  of  a  Christian,  who  tnuts  that  God 
it  faithful  who  has  promised/'^ 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  existed 
on  earth,  '*  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  crossr 
despising  the  shame."^  To  practise  virtue  habitually,  without  any 
attention  to,  or  concern  about,  our  own  happiness,  is  impossible,  in- 
compatible with  the  state  of  humanity,  and  with  the  general  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  world.  The  Deity  formed  the  universe  to  be 
happy.  To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  very  Umited  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. The  general  happiness  of  his  wide  creation,  therefore,  must  be 
accomplished  by  each  being  happy  in  his  own  separate  little  depart- 
ment. Now,  in  order  to  secure  this  individual  felicity,  to  whom 
could  the  care  of  each  be  more  properly  committed,  than  to  the  per-, 
son  who  is  most  interested  in  his  welfare,  that  is,  to  himself.  The 
wise  and  kind  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  has,  therefore,  given  every 
creature  in  trust,  as  it  were  to  liimself,  to  advance  his  own  highest 
perfection  and  felicity.  In  order  to  engage  each  to  be  careful  about, 
and  attend  more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  has  implant- 
ed in  every  one,  instincts,  affections,  and  passions,  that  centre  in  the 
individual,  and  prompt  to  a  concern  for  self. 

If  any  one  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  private  affection,  and  neglect  an 
attention  to  his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is  guilty  of 
disobedience  to  the  Author  of  his  frame  and  the  former  of  tlie  uni- 
verse, he  is  unfaithfiil  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  occasions  a 
chasm  and  deficiency  of  order  and  happiness  in  that  part  of  the  cre- 
ation which  is  particularly  committed  to  his  care.  This  would,  per- 
haps, appear  more  evident,  if  we  were  to  mippose  every  man  entnist- 
ed  to  another  to  promote  his  happiness,  and  this  other  neglected  him. 
The  effect,  however,  respecting  the  general  happiness,  the  duty,  and 
the  transgression  of  it,  are  the  same,  to  whomsoever  the  charge  be 
committed.  The  Christian,  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glory  and 
felicity,  as  a  motive  to,  and  the  reward  of,  piety,  benevolence,  and 
purity,  is  not  merely  promoting  his  own  private  happiness ;  he  i# 
fulfilling  an  important  duty  to  his  Maker,  and  adding  his  share  to 
the  measure  of  general  felicity  and  harmony  through  tbe  wide  crea- 
tion of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  with  the  Deity 
himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  entrust- 
ed to  him,  shall  be  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make  it,  and 
as  conducive  as  possible  to  the  general  felicity.  For  such  is  the  con- 
stitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual  can  be  happy  himself, 

t  Alexander'^  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Paraphr.  on  I  Cor.  xv.  Dp.  23,  34.  —  Brown's  Es- 
say on  the  Characteristics,  ess.  ii.  sect.  G  and  9.  —  Touimin's  Int.  £vid.  Diss,  vi 
pp.  138— 132.  —  Watson's  Answer  to  Gibbon,  pp.  38—41. 

9  Heb.  xii. ','.  ^^ 
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unless  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others ;  and  the 
more  he  does  this,  the  more  he  advances  his  own  felicity. 

Looking  to  future  glory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motive  to 
piety,  benevolence,  and  all  virtue,  is,  then,  so  far  from  *  overthrow- 
ing the  Christian  religion,  and  rejecting  its  greatest  principle,  that  of 
love,'  that  it  is  harmonising  those  parts  of  it,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
thinks  are  discordant ;  and  is  directly  and  peculiarly  obeying  itk 
law  of  love.  It  is  taking  the  most  effectual  means  to  engage  us  to 
*•  love  God  Ivith  all  our  hearts,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves.'  It  is  using  the  very  same  means  for  both 
these  purposes,  that  we  employ  for  the  attainment  of  our  own  high- 
est perfection  and  felicity.  It  is,  moreover,  taking  the  same  measure 
and  rule  for  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
that  we  take  for  love  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really 
desire  our  own  future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion shall  we  seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
Again,  it  is  employing  the  same  test  to  judge  of  our  proficiency  ia 
piety  and  benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  progress  in  sel^ 
improvement.  For  the  increasing  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  dili- 
gence, and  constancy,  with  which  we  endeavour  to  attain  future  hap- 
piness, and  the  personal  attainments  in  virtue  that  we  actually  make, 
will  be  accompanied  with  correspondently  greater  zeal,  industry, 
care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow-creatures.^ 

IV.  Objection  4.  —  Christianity  establishes  a  system  of  priest';' 
craft  and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  man^ 
kind. 

Answer.  —  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  opposers  of  re- 
velation to  level  their  artillery  against  the  Christian  ministry.  Under 
the  appellation  of  priests,  they  seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  load  them  with  every  species  of  abuse.  That  there  have  been 
men,  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  as  other  men  enr 
gage  in  secular  employments,  —  from  motives  of  profit,  —  may  per- 
haps be  true.  But  that  this  should  be  represented  as  a  general  case, 
and  that  the  ministry  itself  should  be  reproached  on  account  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  worldly  men,  who  intrude  themselves  into  it,  can  only 
be  owing  to  the  malignity  of  those  who  make  the  unfounded  asser- 
tion. Let  the  fullest  subtraction  be  made  of  the  characters  just  no- 
ticed, and  we  appeal  to  impartial  observation,  whether  there  will 
not  remain  in  only  this  class  of  Christians,  and  at  almost  any  peri- 
od, a  greater  number  of  serious,  upright,  disinterested,  and  benevo- 
lent persons,  than  could  be  found  among  the  whole  body  of  deists  in 
a  succession  of  centuries. 

The  mass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pursuits 
of  life,  and  has  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  improvement. 
That  there  should  be  teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct  them  in  its 
principles,  to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and  to  administer  its 
consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  and 
the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  be  beneficial 
to  a  country,  and  the  teachers  of  them  be  ranked  among  the  most 
useful  members  of  the  community,  those,  whose  office  and  employment 

1  Simpson's  Evidences,  pp.  252—258. 
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it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  people  the  principles  of  pure  reli- 
^on  and  morality,  (principles  which  are  the  best  •—  the  only  —  cement 
of  civil  society)  certainly  stand  on  equal  or  superior  ground  in  re- 
spect to  general  utilitv.  This  argument  will  acquire  additional 
weight,  when  we  consider  the  qualifications  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment requires  the  different  orders  of  its  ministers  to  possess.  To 
adduce  only  a  few  of  the  particulars  which  it  enjoins  respecting  their 
private  character  and  behaviour:  —  If  a  man  disireth  the  ojfice  of  a 
Bishop^  he  desireth  a  good  work.  A  Bishop  then  must  he  blameless^  the 
kmsbimd  of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  bekamour,  given  to  hospi- 
tality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  mne,  no  striker^  not  greedy  ofjikhy 
lucre  ;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous  ;  one  that  ndeth  well  his 
own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  :  For  if  a 
man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the 
church  of  God?  Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  withpride^  hefaU 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  deviL  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  re- 
port  of  them  which  are  without,  lest  he  fall  into  reproach.  (1  Tim.  iii. 
1-^7.)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness, 
faith,  love,  patience,  meekness ;  fght  the  good  fight  of  faith ;  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  cmd  hast  professed  a  good 
profession  before  many  witnesses.  (1  Tim.  iv.  11,  12.)  Take  heed  unto 
thy  self i  and  unto  the  doctrine  ;  continue  in  them  ;for  in  doing  this,  thou 
shaU  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee.  (1  Tim.  iv.  16.)  CHv- 
ing  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed^  (2  Cor.  vi. 
3.)  Flee  also  youthful  lusts ;  but  follow  righteousness,  faiths  charity , 
peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart.  And  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to 
teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  if 
God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth,  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.)  Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading, 
to  exhortation,  to  doctrine ;  neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which 
was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  unth  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
bytery. Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth ;  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the 
believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  pu- 
rity.  (1  Tim.  iv.  13,  14,  15.)  Likewise  must  the  Deacons  be  grave, 
not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much  witu,  nor  greedy  of  filthy  lucre, 
holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  let  these  tdso 
first  be  proved,  then  let  them  use  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  being  found 
blameless.  (1  Tim.  iii.  8 — 10.)  Can  any  reasonable  objection  be  al- 
leged against  the  ministerial  office  ? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  wealth 
and  power  have  been  made  by  men  who  call  themselves  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  Ecclesiastical  history  shows  that  this  has  been  the  fact : 
but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not  chargeable.  The  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  are  required  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the  over- 
sight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  hut 
of  a  ready  mind.  (1  Pet.  v.  2.)  ''The  question  is,  on  what  footing 
does  the  New  Testament  establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion 1  Examine,  and  you  will  find,  that  it  establishes  it  in  such  a 
way,  as  every  reasonable  man  must  approve.  It  is  thought  equita- 
ble that  men  who  apply  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
\s  and  of  philosophy^  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  in 
them  to  others,  should  rec«ite  horn  those  whom  they  teach» 
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such  a  recompense  for  their  labour  as  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  a  decent  and  respectable  manner.  Who 
will  complain  of  this  as  improper  and  unjust  ?  —  The  Gospel  sets 
the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same  footing.  *  The  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  hire.  They  that  serve  at  the  altar  should  live 
by  the  altar.  When  they  dispense  to  others  of  their  spiritual  things, 
they  should  in  return  receive  of  their  worldly  things.*  This  is  all 
that  Christianity  demands ;  and  she  is  answerable  for  no  other  claim. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education,  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fellow-ci^eaturefl, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  should  receive  such  a  remimeration  as  to  enable 
them  to  live,  not  in  affluence  and  splendour,  far  less  in  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance, but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decent  competence  ?  The 
application  of  the  same  education  and  abilities  to  another  employ- 
ment, would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exorbitant  claims, 
when  they  ask,  from  those  whom  they  are  labouring  to  instruct,  a 
moderate  support  ?"  Nor  does  the  New  Testament  countenance  in 
the  ministers  of  religion  a  claim  of  power  more  than  of  wealth.  Such 
claims  indeed  were  made  and  established  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  still  exist,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of  tlie 
papal  see  still  exists.  But  the  charge  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  the 
consciences  and  minds  of  men,  does  not  attach  to  the  Gospel.  All 
the  motives  and  arguments  which  its  ministers  are  authorised  to  em- 
ploy must  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  Its  discipline  and 
ordinances  are  alike  simple  hut  expressive,  and  where  the  spiriif  with 
which  tliey  were  instituted,  is  duly  regarded,  they  are  admirably  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  spiritual  happiness  of  Christians.  So  far  in- 
deed is  that  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  established  in  these  realms, 
from  assuming  any  domination  over  the  minds  of  its  members,  that 
(in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  makes  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  intention  of  the  priests)  she  ex- 
pressly declares,  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  ministers  hinders  not  the 
effects  of  the  sacraments.^ 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposers  of  re- 
velation against  the  truly  conscientious  and  pious  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  is  this.  They  are  the  men,  who,  having  voluntarily  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  and  service  of  religion  (very  frequently  with 
considerable  temporal  sacrifices)^  have  in  every  age  exposed  the  sophis- 
try of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity  from  their  malicious  asper- 
sions. On  this  account  the  opposers  of  revelation  will  always  con- 
sider them  as  their  natural  enemies.  It  is,  however,  no  more  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  they  should  be  the  objects  of  their  invective,  than 
that  the  weapons  of  nightly  depredators  should  be  pointed  against 
the  watchmen,  whose  lousiness  it  is  to  detect  them  and  expose  their 
nefarious  practices. 

V.  Objection  5. '^Christianiitf  debars  its  professors  from  all  in' 
autries  concerning  religious  truths^  and  demands  of  them  a  full  and 
tmplicit  assent f  unthout  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  to  build  that  assent. 

This  objection  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus,  and  though  its 
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falsehood  has  been  repeatedly  shown  at  various  timet  during  the  last 
sixteen  hundred  years^  yet  all  siuiceeding  propagaton  of  infidelity 
have  continued  to  urge  it  with  the  utmost  confidence.    Never,  how- 
ever, was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight  a  foundation  :  for,  so  far  it 
Christianity  f<  jm  rejecting  the  use  of  reason,  that  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,  it  earnestly  invites  and  exhorts  every 
man,  before  he  embraces  its  doctrines,  fairly,  and  impartially  to  ex- 
amine its  pretensions.  Prove  all  things^  says  Paul,  holdfast  that  which 
is  good,  (1  Thess.  v.  21.)     When  the  apostle  John  warns  ui  against 
believing  every  spirit,  and  bids  us  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 
God  (1  John  iv.  1.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of  our 
understanding  against  a  blind,  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief  ?     Is 
not  the  same  advice  fairly  implied  in  the  commendation  given  to  the 
Bereans  for  searching  the  Scriptures  and  in(|uiring  into  the  truth  of 
what  the  apostles  preached  ?    (Acts  xvii.  11.)     And  does  not  Jesus 
Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  doctrine,  when  he  appeals  to  tlie 
judgment  of  his  adversaries,  —  Why  do  you  not  even  of  yourselees 
judge  what  is  right  ?  (Luke  xii.  57.)     Without  exercising  our  reason, 
how  can  we  be  ready  always  to  gioe  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  ? 
(I  Pet.  iii.  15.)     God  has  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  he  will 
expect  from  us  a  reasonable  service  (Rom.  xii.  1.),  and  not  the  sacri- 
ficB  of  fools,  (Eccl.  V.  1.)^ 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  only  invites,  but  demands  investigation. 
While  the  founders  and  dispensers  of  false  religions  and  absurd  wor- 
ship veiled  them  under  silence  and  mysterious  obscurity,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  far  from  enjoining  secrecy  to  his  apostles,  commands  them  freelv 
to  profess  and  openly  to  publish  his  doctrine.  What  I  say  to  yon  in 
darkness,  speak  ye  in  the  light  (Matt.  x.  27.) ;  that  is,  the  doctrines 
which  I  teach  you  in  parables,  do  ye  publicly  explain  and  expound. 
What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house  tops ;  that  isi, 
what  I  more  privately  impart  to  you,  do  ye  courageously  publish,  and 
proclaim  to  all  the  world.  Had  Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have  entered  the  lists  against  the 
prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement  and  increase 
of  all  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  not 
only  prompted  men  to  inquire  afler,  but  qualified  them  to  understand 
and  examine  truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  imposture.  But  what  fraud 
or  imposture  has  l>een  discovered  in  the  Gospel  1  On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the  scrutiny  which  it  has  undergone, 
the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority  and  origin  have  shone,  and  con- 
tinue to  shine,  with  increasing  lustre.  The  pens  of  infidels  (calling 
themselves  deists,  but  whose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheis- 
ticcd)  in  great  abundance,  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures. 
Every  objection  that  wit  or  malice  could  suggest,  or  derive  from  the 
modern  discoveries  in  science,  has  been  brought  forward,  either  in 
the  way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of  professed  re- 
gard for  the  sacred  volume.     But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any  real 

damage  from  these  assaults  ?     None  whatever.     Like  a  mighty  oak 

■  ■      ■  -  I 

1  The  use  of  reaaon  in  maltors  of  religion  is  ably  vindicsted  by  Bp.  Neulon, 
Works,  vol.  T.  Diss.  34.  pp.  205—220.  And  the  propriety  of  the  stress  which  the 
Gospel  lays  upon /oi^A,  is  Batisfiustorily  stated  by  Dr.  Maltby,  in  answer  to  the  ca- 
vils of  the  author  of  Political  Justice.  See  his  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  pp.  300—310. 
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it  has  stood  unmoved,  suffering  nothing  from  the  noisy  wincl,  but  th^ 
mere  rustling  of  its  leaves.  The  c^se  of  truth,  indeed,  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  these  attacks  :  for  they  have  given  birth  to  such 
defences  of  Christianity,  as  have  effectually  removed  the  doubts  of 
sincere  inquirers,  and  at  once  reflected  honour  on  their  authors  and 
confusion  on  their  enemies :  while  the  immoral  principles  of  deism 
i>r  atheism,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  have  in  every  instance 
appeared  in  all  their  native  deformity. 

VI.  Objection  6.  —  The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  gtriet^  bean 
too  luxrd  upon  mankind^  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints.  * 

Does  it  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of  rational  beings  ? 
By  no  means.  It  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it  only  restrains  us  from 
things  that  would  do  us  harm,  and  make  both  ourselves  and  our  fel- 
low-creatures miserable.  It  admits  of  every  truly  rational,  benevo- 
lent, and  humane  pleasure ;  nay,  it  allows  every  enjoyment  of  which 
our  senses  are  capable,  that  is  consistent  with  the  real  good  and  true 
happiness  of  the  whole  compound  nature  of  man.  Although  the 
Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  set  before  us  the  noblest 
ideas  of  attainments  in  holiness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  ex- 
tremes, or  to  a  degree  of  strictness  unsuitable  to  human  nature. 
Tlu;  Gos|)el  does  not  prescribe  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pretend  to 
render  us  insensible  to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  thia  present 
life,  but  directs  us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  rapports 
118  by  its  glorious  promises.  We  are,  indeed,  taught  to  deny  our^ 
selves  ;^  but  the  intention  is,  only  that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep 
the  inferior  appetites  and  passions  in  due  subjection,  and  that  the 
pleasures  and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  should  be  made 
to  give  way  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stand  in  compe- 
tition. We  are  required  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof;  but  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have 
urged  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  our  bodies  with  those  unna- 
tural rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  with  that  bloody 
discipline,  which  superstition  has  often  enjoined  under  the  pretence 
of  extraordinary  mortification  and  devotion.  The  Gospel  offers  no 
sanction  for  austerities  ;  it  allows  of  no  partial  regards,  no  substitu- 
tion of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties ;  nor  does  it  per- 
mit zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  discharge  of  one  duty,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  neglect  of  another.    On  the  contrary,  it  insists  on  t^nt- 

r  ■  

1  With  respect  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  relating  to  Belf-goremmenft,  which 
are  objected  to  aa  harah  and  severe,  we  may  observe,  that  aiace  mankind  are  apt 
to  indulge  their  afiectiona  and  paoaions  for  worldly  objects  too  much,  and  since 
these  are  the  great  obaticleB  to  trot  piety  and  virtue,  it  was  wise  and  kind,  be- 
coming a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesus  to  prohibit  this,  and  to  offer  the  strongest  mo- 
tives  against  it.  Without  this,  his  morals  would  have  been  greatlv  defective,  and 
unsuituile  to  cireumstances  of  humanity.  If  the  Author  of  our  refigion  has  more 
strongly  enforced  the  praetke  of  self-denial  than  others,  it  is  because  he  better 
knew  the  necessity  of  this  to  purify  the  heart,  the  conversation,  and  the  conduct. 
He  knew,  also,  and  he  taught,  that  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  prepare  us  for  a 
better ;  and  that  God  would  filially  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men's  liearts, 
as  well  as  of  their  words  and  actions.  To  regulate  the  thoughts  and  desires, 
therefore,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  mankina  for  appearing  before  their  Judge, 
and  to  (qualify  them  for  entering  those  abodes  into  which  we  are  told,  there  stall 
in  no  wise  enter  aiiy  thing  that  defileth.  (Rev.  zxi.  27.)  Simpson's  Bvidences,  p. 
302. 
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versal  obedience^  and  explicitly  declares  that  he  who  of  ends  in  one 
point  is  gviUy  of  all  It  enjoins  us  to  be  heavenly*minded»  and  to 
set  our  affections  on  things  aboye,  yet  not  so  as  to  neglect  the  duties 
and  offices  incumbent  upon  us  in  this  present  state.  We  are  not 
commanded  absolutely  to  quit  the  world  ;  but,  which  is  a  much  no- 
bler attainment,  to  live  above  the  world  while  we  are  in  it,  and  to 
keep  ourselves  free  from  its  pollutions  :  not  wholly  to  renounce  our 
present  enjoyments,  but  to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  them,  and  so 
to  use  this  world  as  not  to  abuse^it.  *  All  it  requires  is,  that  our  Uberty 
degenerate  not  into  licentiousness,  our  amusements  into  dissipation, 
our  industry  into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety 
and  endless  solicitude.*  In  short,  it  enjoins  every  thing  that  can  do 
us  good,  and  it  only  prohibits  every  thing  that  can  do  us  harm. 
Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  perfection,  do 
better,  or  act  otherwise  consistently  with  those  perfections  ?* 

VII.  Objection  7. — Some  of  the  moral  Precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

1.  An  objection  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  anger, 
Mat.  V.  22. ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  anger  here  condemned 
is  implacable.'  *'  There  are  vices  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some 
to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord  himself  was  sometimes  an- 
gry.' Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  object,  its  manner,  its  sea- 
son, and  its  duration,  must  be  that  which  is  here  censured.  There 
are  different  degrees  of  onger  mentioned,  and  proportionable  punish- 
ments annexed  to  each.  Christ  therefore  asserts,  agreeably  to  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling,  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  shall 
exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;^  and  that  these  crimes  shall 
be  punished  proportion  ably  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  But  according 
to  the  tenour  of  the  Gospel,  sinful  anger  unrepented  of  is  here  sup- 
posed ;  for  on  this  condition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.^ 
The  same  restriction  must  be  understood  respecting  other  general 
assertions  of  Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  33. ;  which  cannot  apply  to  Peter.''* 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries''  has  been  asserted  to 
be  contrary  to  reason  and  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent  hea- 
then philosophers,  however,  have  given  the  some  direction.  It  is  a 
maxim  of  Confucius,  *'  never  to  revenge  injuries.'*  Socrates,  in  his 
conversation  with  Crito,®  says  to  him,  "  the  person,  then,  who  has 
received  an  injury,  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  opinion  of  the  vul- 
gar." Cicero  declares,*  **  that  nothing  is  more  laudable,  nothing 
more  becoming  a  great  and  excellent  man,  than  placability  and  cle- 
mency." Seneca  says,*®  •*  I  would  pardon  an  injury,  even  without  a 
previous  bene6t  from  the  injurer,  but  much  more  after  it."  He  also 
declares,  that  **  if  the  world  be  wicked,  we  should  yet  persevere  in 
wellrdoing,  even  amongst  evil  men."    Phocion,  when  going  to  suffer 

I  The  subject  of  the  above  noticed  objection  is  fiiUy  considered  in  Mr.  Simp- 
8on*s  Internal  and  Presomotive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  888—302. 
a  Matt.  V.  23, 24.  3  Mark  iii.  v. ;  x.  14. 

^ICor.vi.  10.    Gal.  V.  20.  5  Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 

6  Newcome'f  Obaerv.  part  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  9.  —  Blair's  Pai^h.  of  Chrisl*s  Senaon 
OB  the  Mount. 

7  Luke  xvu.  3,  4.    Matt.  vi.  14, 15.  8  Sect.  x. 
0  De  Officiis,  ch.  25. 

10  De  Beneficiis,  ch.  viiL  14.  —  De  Ira,  book  ii.  ch.  34. 
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death  unjustly,  chared  his  son  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  should 
show  no  resentment  against  his  persecutors.^ 

It  has,  further,  been  objected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  forgive- 
ness, that  it  is  given  in  a  general  indefinite  way  ;  whereas  there  are 
certain  restrictions,  without  which  it  would  be  attended  with  fatal 
consequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with  what  nature 
dictates  to  be  our  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty  ;  and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  stations  to  liinder  all 
injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

'*  Undoubtedly  it  niust.  But  these  exceptions  are  so  plain  that 
they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently  need  not  be  speci- 
fied. The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self-defence,  or  seeking  le- 
gal redress  of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  restrain 
violence  and  outrage.  But  all  the  explications  it  gives  of  the  duty 
of  forgiveness  are  consistent  with  these.  For  the  substance  of  what 
it  recommends,  relates  chiefly  to  the  temper  of  the  mind  ;  that  we 
be  ready  to  pass  by  small  affronts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  that  we  be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and 
actions  of  those  who  injure  us.  This  will  engage  us  to  forgive, 
while  there  is  yet  little  to  be  forgiven ;  and  thus  will  prevent  the 
occasion  of  additional  injuries.  The  Gospel  proposes  the  example 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  conduct  to  sinful  men,  as  the  general 
nde  of  our  lenity  and  forbearance  ;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sin* 
cere  reconciliation,  in  case  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  re- 
ceiving into  full  favour.^  That  we  do  not  demand  rigorous  satisfac- 
tion in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent  affections 
towards  an  unrelenting  enemy.  And  a  man  may  really  forgive  an 
injury,  so  far  as  it  is  personal,  while  liis  relation  to  society  may 
oblige  him,  for  the  general  good,  to  prosecute  the  offender.*'^ 

3.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies^  it  has  been  argued, 
'^  if  love  carry  with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendship,  and 
these  are  due  to  all  men,  what  distinction  can  we  then  make  be- 
tween the  best  and  the  worst  of  men  ?"^ 

**  But  a  love  of  esteem  and  complacence  can  never  be  intended  by 
Christ,  whose  design  was  to  recommend  the  abhorrence  of  all  vice, 
while  he  enjoins  good-will  to  persons  of  every  character.  In  all  mo- 
ral writings,  whether  antient  or  modern,  love  generally  signifies, 
what  it  does  in  this  precept  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good-will ; 
which  may  be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we 
cannot  esteem,  and  whom  we  are  even  obliged  to  punish.  A  parent 
exercises  this  towards  a  wicked  and  disobedient  child ;  and  it  is  this 
love  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive  of  resemblance  to 
our  heavenly  Father."* 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus  "  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 


1  See  also  Pluttrch  de  Ira  oohibenda.  — Marc.  Antonin.  de  Vita  sua,  book  vii. 
sect.  15.  —  Batler's  6th  and  9th  Sermons.  —  The  Rambler,  vol.  iv.  No.  185. 
3  Luke  xvii.  3,  4. 

3  Foster  ajrainst  Tindal,  pp.  257—261.  lei  edit.  —  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,  p.  S40. 

4  Matt.  V.  43—46.  5  Christianity,  &c.  p.  342. 

«  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.  261— fi64.  —  Balguy's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  senn.  19. 
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selves/*  is  also  objected  to,  as  unreasonable,  and  imposaihle  to  be 
observed.' 

Loving,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  in  moral  writings  usually  si^rni- 
fies  benevolence  and  |rood-will  expressing  itself  in  the  condoet. 
Christ  thus  explains  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  to  the  lawyer 
who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  by  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan.*    The  precept  we  are  considering  may 
be  understood  (1.)  As  requiring  that  we  have  the  same  kind  of  b£- 
fection  to  our  fellow-creatures  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us  to  avoid 
his  misery  and  to  consult  his  happiness  as  well  as  our  own.     This 
principle  will  be  an  advocate  within  our  own  breasts  for  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  all  cases  of  competition  and  interference  between  them 
and  us,  and  hinder  men  from  being  too  partial  to  themselves.     This 
inward  temper  is  the  only  effectual  security  for  our  performing  the 
several  offices  of  kindness  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
(2.)  It  may  require  that  we  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain /r/v- 
partion  as  we  love  ourselves.     A  man*s  character  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  love  he  bears  to  liis  neighbour,  considered  absolutely, 
but  principally  by  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love ;  for 
when  the  one  ovtr-balances  the  other,  and  influences  the  conduct, 
that  denominates  the  character  either  selfish  or  benevolent ;  and  a 
comparison  is  made  in  this  precept  between  self-love  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbour.     The  latter,  then,  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
former,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportion.  We  have  no  mea- 
sure by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  affections  and  principles  of 
action,  considered  in  themselves.     This  must  be  determined  by  the 
actions  they  produce.  A  competent  provision  for  self  has  a  reasona- 
ble bound.  When  this  is  complied  with,  the  more  care,  and  thought, 
and  property,  persons  employ  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  nearer  they  come  to  the  law  of  perfection,  *^  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.'*     (3.)  Tlie  words  may  be  understood  of  an 
equality  of  affection.     Yet  still  a  person  would  in  fact,  and  ought  to 
be,  much  more  taken  up  and  employed  about  himself  and  his  own 
concerns,  than  about  others  and  their  interests.     For  besides  the 
one  common  affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  would 
have  several  other  particular  affections,  passions,  appetites,  which 
he  could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality  of  affec- 
tion to  both,  yet  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  prevalent  than 
attention  to  others  and  their  concerns.     And  it  ought  to  be  so,  sup- 
posing still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded  ;  because  each  per- 
son is  in  a  peculiar  manner  entrusted  with  himself,  and  therefore 
care  of  his  own  interests  and  conduct  particularly  belongs  to  each. 
Besides,  moral  obligation  can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  pos- 
sibility.    Now  we  have  a  perception  of  our  own  interests,  like  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry  about  with 
us,  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  impossi- 
ble to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  others.     Therefore,  were 
we  to  love  our  neighbour  in  the  same  degree  (so  far  as  this  is  possi- 


1  Matt.  zix.  19.    Marks.  19.    L\ike  x.  27.,  &c.    Levit.  ziz.  17, 18.  34.     Dent 
X.  17—19. 
3  Luke  X.  25-37.  • 
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ble)  as  we  love  ourselves,  yet  the  care  of  ourselves  would  not  be 
neglected.  The  temper  and  conduct  which  due  love  of  our  neigh- 
bours would  lead  us  to,  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  A  really  good 
man  had  rather  be  deceived  than  be  suspicioys  ;  had  rather  forego 
his  known  right  than  run  the  hazard  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing. 
The  influence  of  this  temper  extends  to  every  different  relation  and 
circumstance  of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  man  better.  Reasonable  good- 
will, and  right  behaviour,  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  are  in  a 
manner  the  same  ;  only  that  the  former  expresses  the  principle  as 
it  is  in  the  mind  ;  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become  exter- 
nal."! 

The  precepts,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,^ 
and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  not  merely  intelligible 
and  comprehensive  rules,  but  they  also  furnish  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  particular  cases  which  are  included  under  them.  In  any 
instance  of  his  conduct  to  another,  if  a  man  sincerely  asks  himself, 
what  he  could  reasonably  desire  that  person  should  do  to  him,  or 
how  he  himself  would  wish  to  be  treated  in  the  same  circumstances, 
his  own  mind  will  present  a  proper  rule  of  action  in  that  instance. 

These  precepts  are  likewise  useful  means  of  moral  improvement, 
and  afford  a  good  test  of  a  porson's  progress  in  benevolence.  For 
as  it  requires  practice  and  moral  discernment  to  apply  them  pro- 
perly to  particular  cases,  the  more  aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one 
does  tliis,  the  greater  must  be  his  proficiency  in  disinterested  kind- 
ness. 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  maxims  have  engaged 
the  sages  of  the  East  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fables,  or  amicable  in- 
structions, of  Veshnoo-Sarma,  is  the  following  sentiment :  *  He  who 
regards  another's  wife  as  his  mother  ;  another's  goods  as  clods  of 
earth ;  and  all  mankind  as  himself ^  is  a  philosopher.*^  And  Gonfn- 
CLUs  has  this  precept,  *  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be  used  yourself.'^ 

5.  The  command  of  God,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,^  and 
tlie  sanctions  by  which  it  is  enforced,  *  he  that  believeth  and  is  bap* 
tised  shall  be  saved^  but  he  that  believeth  not  shcM  be  condemned,*^  have 
been  objected  against  by  Mr.  TindaL  He  says,  *  Faith,  considered 
in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  virtue,  or  a  vice ;  because  men  can  no 
otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear  to  them.*^ 

"  Yet  that  they  appear  in  such  a  particular  manner  to  the  under^ 
standing  may  be  owing  entirely  to  themselves.  Now  let  it  be  parti- 
cularly observed,  that  it  is  no  where  said  or  insinuated  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  those  shaU  be  condemned  for  unbelief  wbo  never 
heard  the  Gospel,  or  who  never  had  it  laid  before  them  wit&  proper 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  teaches, 
that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  and  that  sin  ii 
"  ■  ■  ^— ^— — —      ,  j^ii^— ^».— ^— ^— .^i— — i       — ^..^»^— ^— ^^^       — .^1^.1^— < 

1  Bp.  Butler's  Sermons,  No.  12.    (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  904—217.)  —  Hartley  on 
M&n,  jMirt  ii.  ch.  2.  prop.  38. 
S  Matt.  yii.  12.  3  WUkins^s  Transl&tion,  p.  387. 

4  Chinese  Book  of  Maxims,  3d  Classical  Book,  article  12.  Da  Haiae*s  History 
pf  China,  yol.  iii,  p.  316.  edition  1741. 

5  1  John  iii.  23.    John  vi.  29.  6  Mark  xvi.  16. 

7  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  51;  In  "  Christianity  not  founded  on 
Argument,"  is  the  same  objection,  p.  8. 17, 18.  though  the  anthor  reasons  in  the 
rosnnor  here  stated  in  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  of  his  own  book. 
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not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.^  It  declares  that  God  is  no  re- 
flpecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fearcth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.^  All  threatenings  must 
be  understood  of  unbelievers  who  had  sufficient  light  and  evidence 
offered  to  them,  and  who,  through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  preju* 
dice,  or  from  corrupt  passions  and  views,  have  rejected  it,  as  Chnst 
says,  John  iii.  19.  zv.  22.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than 
that  those  who  wilfully  refuse  the  light  that  would  direct  and  com- 
fort them,  should  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refusal. 
This  is  agreeable  to  the  usual  government  of  God  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world.'  The  sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the 
precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  generally  applied  to  a  future  judg- 
ment, do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it ;  but  only  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  church,  after 
Christ's  ascension,  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  admitted  them  him- 
self. Jesus  here,  upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apostles  the 
same  power  which  he  liimself  had  exercised,  and  orders  them  to  use 
it  in  the  same  manner.  '  He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  eondemntd^* 
or  accountable  for  his  sins.  This  answers  to  the  denunciation  which 
Christ  had  often  made  against  those  who  should  not  receive  him ; 
'  that  they  should  die  in  their  sins.'  Thus  John  iii.  18,  &.c.  and  24. 
What  this  damnation  or  condemnation  was,  we  see,  John  viii.  24. 
*  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.'  The  same  appears  to  be  the  sense  of 
John  zx.  23.  Matthew  xvi.  19.  All  these  texts  declare,  that  upon 
the  first  receiving  the  Christian  religion,  Christ,  and  liis  Apostles  in 
his  name,  forgave  thoscthat  believed  and  were  baptised  ;  and  what 
was  then  done  here  would  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  But  they  have 
no  relation  to  their  condemnation  or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  at  which  time  every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  his 
works,  and  according  to  what  he  has  received."^ 

Vni.  Objection  8.  —  Christianity  produces  a  timid  passive 
spirit  J  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship and  patriotism, 

1.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christian  morality,  that  it  entirely 
omits  precepts  founded  on  false  principles,  those  which  recommend 
fictitious  virtues  ;  which,  however  admired  and  celebrated,  ore  pro- 
ductive of  no  salutary  effects,  and,  in  fact,  are  no  virtues  at  all. 
Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitutional,  and  so  far 
is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  effects,  by  introducing  peace,  or- 
der, or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator  of  all 
the  violences,  which,  from  retaliated  injuries,  distract  the  world  i»'ith 
bloodshed  and  devastation.  It  is  the  chief  instrument  which  ambi- 
tion employs  in  her  unjust  pursuits  of  wealth  and  power,  and  is 
therefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  votaries.  It  was.  Indeed,  conge- 
nial with  the  religion  of  pagans,  whose  gods  were  "for  the  most  part 
deceased  heroes,  supposed  to  be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for 
the  rapines,  murders,  adulteries,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  they 

1  Romans  iv.  15. ;  v.  13.  S  ]  Cor.  v.  12.    AeU  z.  34, 35. 

3  Leechman'fl  Sermons,  vol.  U.  lermon  23.  p.  240,  drc. 

4  Ben  MordQcai's  Letterp,  the  7th,  p.  647.  -*  CajnpbeU  in  loc.  — -  Foiter's  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iii.  sermon  9.  on  the  Morality  of  Faith ;  also,  1  Cor.  xv.  17.  -•*  Sinp- 
•on*s  Evidencei,  pp.  261—277. 
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had  perpetrated  upon  earth ;  and  therefore,  with  them,  tliis  was  the 
first  of  virtues,  and  had  even  engrossed  the  denomination  of  virtue 
to  Itself.  But  Christians  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  infiict 
evil,  that  they  are  forbid  even  to  resist  it,  -^  that  is,  to  repel  one  out- 
rage by  another  ;^  they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge 
injuries,  that  one  of  their  first  duties  is  to  forgive  them  ;  so  far  from 
being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that  they  are  commanded  to 
looe  them  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  to  over- 
come evil  with  good.  With  reference  to  tliis  pacific  disposition  of 
Christianity,  a  celebrated  sceptic^  of  the  last  century  objected,  that 
a  state  composed  of  real  Christians  could  not  subsist.  We  may, 
however,  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature, 
whom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity  or  superstition  :  —  **  Why 
not  ?  Citizens  of  this  profession  would  have  a  clear  knowledge  of 
their  several  duties,  and  a  great  zeal  to  fulfil  them  ;  they  would  have 
a  just  notion  of  the  right  of  natural  defence ;  and  the  more  they 
thought  they  owed  to  religion,  the  more  sensible  they  woidd  be  of 
what  they  owed  to  their  country.  The  principles  of  Christianity, 
deeply  engraveu  upon  the  heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  false  honour  of  monarchies,  the  human  virtues  of  republics, 
a.nd  the  servile  fear  of  despotic  states.''^  The  same  author  also 
mentions  it  as  '*  an  admirable  thing,  that  the  Christian  religion, 
wliich  seems  to  have  for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of  another  life, 
does  also  constitute  our  happiness  in  this.''^ 

But  though  Christianity  exliibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious 
virtues,  it  is  so  far  from  generating  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  forms  men  of  a  singular  cast,  —  some  would  say,  of  a  singu- 
lar courage.  **  It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  offending  God  and 
doing  injury  to  man  ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  8U|)erior  to  every 
other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against  evil :  but 
*  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal.'  Was  it  a  timid  cha- 
racter which  Christ  designed  to  form,  when  he  sent  his  disciples 
through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  religion  1  They  were  to  pe- 
netrate into  every  country  :  they  were  to  address  men  of  every  na- 
tion, and  tongue,  and  language  :  they  were  to  expose  themselves  to 
hunger  and  nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  insult,  to  persecution  and 
death.  None  of  these  things  must  deter  them  :  they  must  be  daily 
speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it  may  be  received,  and  to  what- 
ever dangers  it  may  expose  them.  They  must  hazard  all  for  the 
jiropagation  of  truth  tuid  righteousness  in  the  world. 

^*  The  lives  of  Christians  have,  in  numberless  instances,  displayed 
the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.     Can  such  instances  of  active 

1  Matt.  y.  3D.  It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  this  precept  applies  jnimeipmlly 
to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  Let  sucn  leave  the  judgment 
of  their  cause  to  nim,  for  whose  sake  they  suffer.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that 
this  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to  correct  the  mistaken  notion  of 
the  Jews  m  his  time,  who  thought  that  every  outrage  should  be  resented  to  the  ut- 
most, and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  strub  was  fostered.  See  some  ezoelleat 
observations  on  this  passage  of^Scripture,  in  Bp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Ciospol 
of  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155. 

9  M.  Bayle. 

3  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  24.  ch.  6.  (Oenvres.  tom.  ii.  p.  S54.  edit. 
Paris,  1796.)    See  also  ch.  3.  pp.  350, 251. 

4  Ibid.  p.  232. 
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exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  patient  suffering,  be  adduced,  as 
those  which  hafe  been  displayed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
That  they  make  not  the  noise  of  those  that  sack  cities,  and  desolate 
countries,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the  work  of  destruction,  is  cer* 
tainly  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their  method  of  reforming  the  world 
and  meliorating  the  condition  of  man  is  not  by  Ifnde  forcty  but  by 
implanting  in  the  soul  the  sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  goodness : 
the  fruit  will  be  certain  felicity.  Christianity  does  all  her  work,  and 
effects  all  her  purposes,  by  means  of  principles :  she  employs  and 
she  permits  no  other  way  besides.*'^ 

2.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  is  founded  on 
the  silence  -of  the  Gospel  concerning  friendship,  —  (by  which  term 
is  usually  understood  a  mutual  attachment  subsisting  between  two 
persons,  and  founded  on  a  similarity  of  disposition,  H'ill,  and  man- 
ners ;)  whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Christianity  affords  no  counte- 
nance to  private  friendship,  —  various  satisfactory  reasons  may  be 
assigned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  any  laws,  nor  give,  like 
some  of  the  antient  philosophers,  professed  disquisitions  concerning 
friendship.  In  the  first  place,  a  pvre  and  sincere  friendsliip  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  be  entirely  a  matter  of  clioice  ;  and,  from  its 
delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  to  the  very  appearance  of  compulsion.  Be- 
sides, it  depends  upon  similarity  of  disposition,  upon  coincidence 
of  sentiment  and  affection,  and,  in  short,  upon  such  a  variety  of 
circumstances  which  are  not  within  our  control  or  choice,  that  per- 
naps  the  greater  part  of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  having 
enjoyed  friendship  in  all  that  perfection  of  which  we  may  suppose  it 
capable.  Nor  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  favourable 
to  the  general  virtue  and  happiness.  Such  strong  partial  attach- 
ments usually  lead  persons  to  prefer  their  friends  to  the  public. 
Friendships  of  this  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robbers. 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  whom  modern  sceptics  have  produced  as  ap- 
plauded instances,  were  equally  remarkable  for  friendship,  rapes, 
and  plunder.  Such  attachments  are  hurtful  to  society  and  to  man- 
kind :  they  weaken  public  virtue  and  general  charity.  As  however 
mankind  are  prone  to  form  them,  it  would  have  been  a  defect  in  the 
Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recommended  friendship 
in  this  extreme.  Accordingly  the  Gospel  sets  such  attachments  very 
low,  as  consistent  with  the  lowest  selfishness.  If  ye  ^  good  to  them 
who  do  good  to  you^  what  thank  have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  the  publicans 
the  same  7  (Matt.  v.  46.) 

On  all  these  accounts  therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ  to 
enact  laws  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  could  not 
possibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine  command :  for  such  laws  must 
have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  practice,  and  on  a 
subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  restraint.  The  pro- 
priety, therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  candidly  considers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and  disposition  en- 
joined by  the  Gospel.  If  the  end  of  its  commandment  6e  (as  we  know 
it  the  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  faith  unfeigned^  —  and 
charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  diffusive  kind,  —  Christianity  would 
long  before  tliis  time,  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency  by  its 

1  Bogue's  £t»ay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Tentament,  p.  2S0. 
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adversaries,  if  any  laws  had  been  made  either  directljr  or  by  con« 
sequence  confining  its  exercise.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  have  expressed  in  the  Gospel  any  particular  approbation 
of  friendship.  **  It  might  have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  which 
nature  had  already  made  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  the  injudi- 
cious encomiums  of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and 
dangerous  height.  Our  divine  lawgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally 
in  what  he  enjoined,  and  what  he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly, 
—  what  no  pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  —  where  to  be  silent,  and 
where  to  speak.  It  was  not  his  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below 
his  dignity,  to  say  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects  ;  pleasing  per- 
haps to  a  few,  but  utterly  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  His  ob- 
ject was  of  a  much  more  important  and  extensive  nature  :  to  incul- 
cate the  plain,  humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and  morahty  ;  the 
duties  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obligatioQ, 
such  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
our  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next.  Now  the  warmest  admirers 
of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to  raise  it  into  a  duty^  much  less  a  duty 
of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is  an  amiable,  it  is  often  a 
laudable  attachment :  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  requisite,  either  to 
the  present  welfare  or  the  future  salvation  of  mankind  in  general, 
and,  consequently,  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  Christian  system.*'^  But  though  the  Gospel 
makes  no  specific  provision  for  friendship  (and,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  good  reasons),  yet  it  does  not  prohibit  that  connection  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christ,  whose 
chosen  friend  and  companion  was  the  beloved  apostle  John,  and 
whose  friendship  for  Martha,  Mary,  Lazarus,  and  others,  the  evan- 
gelical historians  have  delineated  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  ^  If 
he  had  his  beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely  be  act- 
ing contrary  to  his  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours  :*'  but  let  us 
take  heed  what  choice  we  make.  Ye  are  my  friends^  says  Christ, 
IF  YE  DO  WHATSOEVER  I  COMMAND  YOU.  ( Johu  xiv.  15.)  On  the  Con- 
trary, the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God:  whosoever 
therefore  wUl  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  Ood.  (James 
iv.  4.) 

3.  Equally  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  silence 
of  the  Gospel,  with  respect  to  patriotism  ;  which  (it  has  been  assert- 
ed) Jesus  Christ  has  no  where  taught  or  enforced  by  precept  or  by 
example. 

What  is  patriotism  1  —  The  love  of  our  country.  But  what  love  I 
The  bigoted  love  cherished  by  the  Jews,  which  impelled  them  to 
abominate  every  other  nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render 
them  even  the  slightest  good  office  7  —  The  proud  love  displayed  by 
the  Greeks,  which  despised  the  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barba- 
rians ?  —  The  selfish  love  that  predominated  among  the  Romans, 
and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world  1  —  That  Jiery  love,  so 
much  vaunted  of  in  modern  times  and  countries,  which  leads  meD, 
in  their  narrow  prejudices,  to  wish  to  sacrifice  people,  nations,  and 
kingdoms,  to  the  false  glory  of  their  country  ;  which  fosters  party- 
spirit,  engenders  strife  and  every  evil  passion,  encourages  slareryi 

- 

1  Bp.  Porteus*!  Sermonsi  vol.  i.  p.  438. 
VOL.  I,  67 
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and  excites  one  part  of  the  human  race  to  murder  and  extirpate  the 
other  ?  —  No.  Of  this  spirit  Christianity  knows  nothing.  **  Patri- 
otism is  that  Christian  love  whicfi,  while  it  respects  as  sacred  ike 
rights  and  the  welfare  of  evjbry  land^  of  evert  foreign  individual, 
teaches  us  to  manifest  within  the  hmitt  of  justice  special  affection 
to  our  own  country,  in  proportion  to  the  special  ties  by  which  we 
are  united  with  the  region  that  gives  us  birth.  If  our  Lord  then  in- 
culcated by  his  own  lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  his  apostles,  the  universal 
obligation  of  justice  and  love  :  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  jus- 
tice and  love,  he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  fraud  are  the  more  sin- 
ful when  directed  against  the  Brethren  ;^  that,  while  we  d^  good  wnio 
all  men,  we  are  bound  speciatttf  to  do  good  unto  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith  .*'  that  affection  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  is 
mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  brothers  and  sisters  :  He  has  decided  that  every  additional 
tie,  by  which  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  addi- 
tional love  :  He  has  established  the  duty  of  patriotism,  by  establishing 
the  very  principle  from  which  the  duty  necessarily  flows.  If  He 
bore,  with  unwearied  patience,  hatred  and  contempt,  and  persecu- 
tion unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adversaries :  if  He  mourned  with 
the  most  tender  sympathy  over  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  :'  if  He  repeated,  at  a  second  risk  of  his  life,  his  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  his  countrymen  the  Nazarenes,^  —  by  his  own  conduct 
he  sanctioned  patriotism,  by  his  conduct  he  exemplified  it,  by  his 
own  conduct  he  commanded  it.*'^ 

True  patriotism  is  never  at  variance  with  true  morality,  and  the 
moral  character  is  not  complete  without  it.  A  strict  performance 
of  our  duty  to  the  community  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  to  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  involves  no  infringement  of  our 
private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  :  each  is  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed.  He  is  seldom 
found  to  be  a  good  parent,  brother,  or  friend,  who  neglects  his  duty 
to  the  public  and  to  the  government ;  and  he  cannot  be  a  good  pa- 
triot who  neglects  any  social  or  relative  duty.  **  It  is  not  natural 
for  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  antipathies,  or  to  embroil  himself 
in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  however  he  may  be  occasionally 
drawn  into  them.  His  soul  is  much  more  in  its  element,  when 
-  breathing  after  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  a  world.  In  un- 
dertakings, both  public  and  private,  which  tend  to  alleviate  the  mise- 
ries, and  enlarge  the  comforts  of  human  life.  Christians  have  ever 
been  foremost :  and  when  they  have  conceived  themselves  lawfully 
called,  even  into  the  field  of  battle,  they  have  not  been  wanting  in 
true  bravery.  But  the  heroism,  to  which  they  principally  aspire,  ia 
of  anot)ier  kind  :  it  is  that  of  subduing  their  own  spirit,  doing  good 
against  evil,  seeking  the  present  and  eternal  good  of  those  who  hate 
them,  and  lajring  down  their  lives,  if  required,  for'  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.*' 


1 1  Cor.  y'\.  8.  »  Gal.  vi.  10.    See  also  Rom.  ix.  1—3.  x.  1.  xi.  14. 

9  Biatt.  zxiii.  37.    Luke  ziu.  34.  xiz.  41,  42. 

4  Liike  IT.  16-30.    Matt.  xiii.  54.    Mark  vi.  1—6. 

5  Gisborne*B  Bermons  on  Christian  Morality,  p.  900.    The  whole  of  his  fin» 
teenth  tod  fifteenth  discourses  is  particttlarly  worthy  of  perosaL 
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IX.  Objection  9.  —  T^e  Bibk  is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the 
world. 

Answer.  This  assertion  was  first  promulgated  by  the  author  of 
the  Age  of  Reason,  and  it  Jias  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  different 
forms  in  those  publications  which  continue  to  be  issued  from  the 
press  by  the  opposers  of  revelation.  In  refutation  of  thiB  assertion, 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  view  already  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.^  It  is  readi* 
ly  admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does  relate  immoral  actions ; 
and  every  impartial  history  of  mankind  must  do  the  same.  The 
question  is,  whether  they  be  so  related  as  to  leave  a  farourable  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  a  serious  reader.  If  so,  and  if  the  Bible 
l>e  the  immoral  book  which  it  is  asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the 
reading  of  it  should  have  reclaimed  millions  from  immorality  !  ->-  a 
fact  that  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied  by  impartial  obsbrvers.  Every 
man  residing  in  a  Christian  coitntry  will  acknowledge  (unless  he 
have  an  end  to  answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  those  people  who 
read  the  Bible,  beUeve  its  doctrmes,  and  endeavour  to  form  their 
lives  by  its  precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  :  and  that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  dii* 
credit  the  Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  addicted  to  the  n'ossest  vices ;  such  as  profane 
swearing,  lying,  drunkenness  and  lewdness.  It  is  surely  very  sin- 
(^lar,  that  men  by  regarding  an  immoral  book  should  learn  to  prae* 
tise  morality  ;  and  that  others  by  disregarding  it  should  learn  the 
contrary.  How  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  principles  and  reasonings  of 
infidels,  though  frequently  accompanied  with  great  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression  on  sober 
people  1  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  communications  are 
knowh  1  How  is  it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  falls  of  Noah,  Lot, 
David,  Jonali,  Peter,  and  others  ?  The  same  things  in  heathen  Phi- 
losophers, or  modern  unbelievers,  would  be  passed  over  without  no- 
tice. All  the  declamations  of  our  adversaries  on  these  subjects 
plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with  us  are  more  singular  than 
with  them.  With  us  they  are  occasional,  and  afford  matter  for  deep 
repentance  ;  with  them  they  are  habitual,  and  furnish  employment 
in  the  work  of  palliation.  The  spots  on  the  garments  of  a  chkd  at- 
tract attention ;  but  the  filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wallows 
in  the  mire  is  disregarded,  as  being  a  thing  of  course.  The  morali- 
ty, such  as  it  is,  which  is  found  among  deists,  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  little  exterior  decorum,  l^y  explicitly  deny  thai  there 
is  any  thing  criminal  in  a  wicked  intention,^  The  great  body  of  these 
writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their  safety, 
interest,  or  rejlutation.  Actions  proceeding  from  these  principlei 
must  not  only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as  to 
their  influence  on  the  well-being  of  society.  If  the  heart  be  inclined 
towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life  becomes  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  but  that  which  is  performed,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  from 
fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther  than  the  eye  of 
man  can  follow  it.    In  domestic  life  it  will  be  but  little  regarded ; 


1  See  pp.  39a-a97.  mm!  403—428.  sttpra. 

S  Volney'v  Law  of  Nature,  p.  18.    See  alto  pp.  31, 33.  s^qtriL 
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and  in  retirement  not  at  all.  Such  in  fact  is  the  character  of  infi 
dels.  '*  Will  yoCi  dare  to  assert,"  says  Linguct,  a  French  writer,  in 
an  address  to  Voltaire,  ^^  that  it  is  in  philosophic  families  we  are  to 
look  for  models  of  filial  respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity  in  friend- 
ship, or  fidelity  among  domestics  ?  Were  you  disposed  to  do  so, 
would  not  your  own  conscience,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the 
falsehood,  even  before  your  lips  could  utter  it  ?"^ 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted  to 
exist  in  the  Bible,  is  founded  on  a  wilful  inattention  to  the  wide  dif- 
ference that  subsists  between  antient  and  modern  manners.  The 
characteristic  distinction  of  modern  manners  is,  the  free  intercourse 
of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life  and  conversation. 
Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modern  manners  ;  —  hence  that  system 
of  decorum,  delicacy,  and  modesty  (founded  on  the  morality  of 
Scripture)  which  belong  entirely  to  this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to 
the  state  of  society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in  the  antient  world  there 
was  nothing  of  this  intercourse.  Women  were  either  wholly  shot 
up,  as  among  the  Asiatics  of  all  ages  ;  or  were  slaves,  handmaids, 
and  inferiors,  as  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages  ;  or, 
by  the  effect  of  custom  (as  despotic  as  positive  law),  they  could  not 
converse  or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own  immediate  family,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel  to 
be  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  the  whole  system  resulting  from  them, 
had  no  existence  among  such  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men ; 
laws  were  given  only  to  men  ;  history  was  read  only  by  men.  Every 
thing  was  called  by  the  name  originally  affixed  to  it ;  and  as  such 
names  had  no  adjunctive  signification,  arising  only  from  the  inter* 
course  of  the  sexes,  they  excited  ideas  of  indelicacy  or  immodesty 
no  more  than  similar  names  excite  such  ideas  among  the  naked  In- 
dians. And  hence,  as  a  profound  critic^  long  ago  remarked,  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  free  language  of  Scripture  and 
the  free  language  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan  and  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian. 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them,  —  Love  yottr  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  that  dcspitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.  The  grace  of  Gody  which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men, 
hath  appeared;  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts^ 
.we  shoiUd  live  soberly,  righteously ^  and  godly  in  this  present  world.^ 

Such,  reader,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morality.  Judge  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  its  enemies,  that  flie  Bible  is  the 
most  immoral  book  in  the  world.^  "  The  gospel,"  says  the  profound 
and  penetrating  Locke,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  enthusiasm, 
*'  contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  reason  may  be  excused 
from  the  inquiry,  since  she  finds  men's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  re- 
velation than  in  herself."^ 


1  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire ;  but  disapproved  of  his  oppootion  to 
Christianity.  See  his  Review  of  that  author's  works,  p.  264.  FnUer't  G^Mpel  it* 
own  Witness,  pp.  72.  74,  75. 

9  Dr.  Bentlcy.  3  Matt.  vii.  12.  v.  44.    Tit.  ii.  11, 12. 

4  Ck>nceming  the  Contradictions  to  morality,  which  are  fiilsely  aHeffod  to  exist 
in  the  Beriptures,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  III.  Sect.  V. 

6  Lock»'i  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyoeux,  a.  d.  16JW.  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  327.  4to.  edit. 
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X.  Objection  10.  —  The  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution. 

The  antient  ad?ersaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  their  more  mo- 
dern copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  an 
unsocial,  unsteady,  surly  and  solitary  complexion,  tending  to  destroy 
every  other  but  itself.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  it  does  tend  to 
destroy  every  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  truth  in  every  subject 
tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  rational  conviction.  The  same 
objection  might  be  urged  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which 
destroyed  the  Cartesian  fables,  or  against  the  Copernican  system^ 
because  the  visions  of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho-Brahe  vanished  before  it. 
The  sun  extinguishes  every  inferior  lustre.  And  the  glimmering 
lamps  of  human  knowledge,  lighted  up  by  the  philosophers,  served 
indeed  to  conduct  them  as  a  light  sliiniug  in  a  dark  place  :  but  this 
must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness should  arise.  The  Gospel  therefore  is  so  unsociable  as  to 
discredit  error,  with  which  it  is  as  incompatible,  as  light  with  dark- 
ness. But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will  calmly  examine  the  Bi- 
ble, that  its  pages  do  not  inculcate  any  such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  into- 
lerance and  persecution.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for  their 
spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations  with  an 
almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly  marked  by 
the^e  characteristics  than  at  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ  appeared. 
Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a  share  of  this  character. 
blaster y  said  John,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we 
forbad  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us.  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him.  Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.  Again, 
John  and  James,  moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to  receive  their  master, 
said  uirto  him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fre  to  come  down  from 
heaven  J  and  consume  them,  as  EUas  did  ?  But  he  turned  and  rebuked 
them  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them.  So 
intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevo- 
lent was  that  of  Christ.  In  this  nation,  then,  and  at  this  period,  was 
Christ  born  and  educated.  But,  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing, 
or  warranting  intolerance  and  bigotry,  he  taught,  tit  all  instances, 
their  odiousness  and  guilt ;  and  enjoined,  "with  respect  to  every  sub- 
ject and  person,  the  most  absolute  moderation,  liberality,  and  can- 
dour ;  —  not  indeed  the  fashionable  liberality  of  licentious  men  in 
modern  times,  a  professed  indifference  to  truth  and  holiness ;  —  but 
a  benevolent  and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid  and 
just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of  na- 
tions, sects,  or  party,  as  such  were  to  him  nothing ;  distinctions  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  he  framed  his  instructions  and  his  life  ;  and 
the  same  catholic  spirit  and  freedom  from  intolerance  characterise 
the  writings  of  his  apostles. 

The  moderation  of  pagan  governments,  and  their  liberality  in 

---■     ■     *  —    ■  -  —    -^  -  -   -  -  -      I  — 

1  Respecting  the  charcres  of  cnielty  brought  against  the  loraelttes  Sn  pnltiog  ta 
death  the  Canaanites  and  other  nations,  see  Appendix,  No.  III.  Sect.  V. 
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granting  unlimited  indulgence  to  the  different  modes  of  worship  that 
obtained  among  the  heathens,  have  been  magnified  by  the  opposers 
of  Christianity,  and  eulogised  as  if  universal  liberty  had  been  allow- 
ed, without  any  restraint  upon  the  open  or  secret  practices  of  men 
in  the  exercise  of  religion.  But  this  representation  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  truth.  The  Roman  government,  in  its  suppression  of  the 
Bacchanalian  mysteries  (which  were  infamous  for  their  voluptuous- 
ness and  debaucheries),  conducted  itself  solely  by  the  numms  of  civil 
policy f  without  any  regard  whatever  to*the  religious  pretexts  of  the 
worshippers.^  And  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  than  the  malicious  suggestion  which  one  infidel  repeats  after 
another,  that  persecution  for  religion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise 
to  the  Christian  system  ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  real  truth, 
as  might  be  proved  by  many  facts,  recorded  in  history.  To  instance 
only  a  few  :  —  the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors  ;^  and  therefore  Socrates  suffered  death, 
as  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods?  in  the  same  city  of  Athens  in  which, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  charged 
with  the  same  crime,  by  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of 
the  StoicSf  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrertion4 
(Acts  xvii.  18.)  But  were  a  similar  severity  to  be  employed  by  any 
Christian  state,  it  would  be  imputed  not  merely  to  the  policy  of  go- 
ternors,  but  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  (1  Mac.  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  die  recollection 
of  any,  but  of  those  who  will  impute  no  fault  nor  arraign  any  crime, 
except  it  be  found  to  involve  in  its  consequences  the  friends  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  which 
prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods,^  been  cohsidered  as 
the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  loudest  complaints  would  have 
been  uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry  by  which  it  was  dictated. 
And  if  the  demolition  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis  had  been  ef- 
fected "by  the  order  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  instead  of  a  heathen 
senate,^  it  would  doubtless  have  been  styled  an  atrocious  outrage 
upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being  re- 
presented as  proceeding  from  the  use  of  **  a  common  privilege,*'  and 
ascribed  to  the  **  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy."®  Tiberius  pro- 
hibited the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  worship,  banished  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  and  restrained  the  worship  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul  i'  wliile 
Claudius  employed  penal  laws  to  aboHsh  their  religion.®    Domitian 

1  See  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  government 
in  this  affair,  in  Livy's  History,  book  xxxix.  chapters  8 — 19.  The  celebrated  de- 
cree against  the  Bacchanalian  meetings  is  still  extant  on  a  plate  of  copper,  which 
was  duff  np  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  aad  is  now  preserved  in  the 
imjMriu  library  at  Vienna. 

^  Isocrat.  in  Areopaff.  p.  374.  edit.  Basil.  1562. 

3  Dio^.  Laert.  de  Vitis  Philosophorum,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  $  19.  tom.  i.  p.  174.  edit 
Lonffolii.  JElian.Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.c.  13.Xenophon.  Memorabilia  Socratis,  Ub.  i.  c.  1. 

^  S^Ntfatim  nemo  habessit  Deos ;  neve  novos,  sive  advenas,  nisi  public^  adsci- 
ios,  pnvatim  colonto.  Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Op.  tom.  iL  p.  371.  edit. 
Bipont. 

9  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  ^  3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipont. 

^  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  and  note  (15.) 

^  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  zviii.  c.  3.  Soetomos,  ia 
Tiberio,  e.  36.    Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  Ub.  xxx.  c.  4.  tom.  v.  p.  48.  edit  Bipont. 

A  Siwtonitts,  in  Claudio,  c.  35. 
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and  Vespasian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former 
confined  some  of  them  in  the  islands,  and  whipped  or  put  others  to 
death.^  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  asser- 
tion, that  intolerance  and  persecution  owe  their  introduction  to  Chris- 
tianity :  since  the  violent  means,  wliich  for  three  hundred  years  after 
its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  this  wery  religion, 
—  at  the  time  when  its  professors  are  universally  acknowledge  to 
have  been  both  inoffensive  and  unambitipus, — are  too  well  known  to 
be  controverted.^  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  government  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  society  and  of  moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen, 
was  an  important  object  of  attention,  even  with  pagan  governments. 
The  writings  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day  especial- 
ly, are  subversive  of  both.  Under  the  mask  of  free  inquiry  ^which 
the  Gospel  demands  and  invites,  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test 
for  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  as  it  will  to  the  end  of  time),  they 
have  compiled,  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  oft-refuted  produce 
tions  of  former  infidels,  and  have  circulated  from  the  press,  tracts  of 
the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morals  and  safety.  And 
when  they  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated  laws  of  their 
country,  they  call  it  persecution.  **  But  persecution  in  every  degree, 
and  whatever  abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  on  account  of  his 
religious  tenets,  — provided  he  be  a  peaceable  member  of  the  community , 
and  can  give  a  proper  ground  of  confidence,  that  his  principles  require 
or  alloto  him  to  continue  so,  —  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  ;*'  as  well  as  all  acrimony,  refiling,  contempt,  or  misrepre- 
sentation, in  reUgious  controversy. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  have 
persecuted  others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed  rivers  of 
innocent  blood  ;  but  the  Gospel  docs  not  authorise  such  a  conduct, 
and  therefore  is  not  chargedble  with  it.  Such  persecutions  prove, 
that  those  who  inflicted  them  were  not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  real 
Christianity.  Facts  and  experience,,  however,  have  proved  that  it  is 
not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  —  not  sincere  believ- 
ers, but  apostates  and  atheists,  —  who  have  been  the  most  cruel  op- 
pressors and  persecutors  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Of  this 
we  have  a  signal  and  memorable  instance  in  the  history  of  France 
during  the  revolution,  where,  not  merely  the  usurped  power  of  the 
papal  antichrist  was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself  was 
]iroscribed,  and  atheism,  with  aU  its  attendant  horrors,  substituted 
in  its  place.^ 


SECTION  II. 


THE  WONDERFUL  UARMONT  AND  INTIMATE  CONVECTION,  SUBSIST* 
INO  BETWEEN  ALL  THE  PARTS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  IS  A  FUBTHER 
PROOF   OF   ITS   DIVINE   AUTHORITT  AND   ORIGINAL. 

The  harmony  and  intimate  connection  subsisting  betvHien  aUthe 
parts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its  autnority  and  divine 

1  Sueioniuii  in  Domitiano,  o.  10. ;  in  Vespanano,  o.  13. 
9  See  pp.  205—208.  gupra, 

3  Compare  pp.  32,  33.  supra.    On  the  tnbject  above  diseuised,  the  reader  win 
iwl^manj  interesting  fiusts  and  profound  observitioiiB  in  Mr.  Fuller*!  Qeipel  Hs 
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original.  Other  historians  differ  continually  from  each  other  :  the 
errors  of  the  "first  writers  are  constantly  criticised  and  corrected  by 
succeeding  adventurers,  and  their  mistakes  are  sure  to  meet  with  the 
same  treatment  from  those  who  come  after  them.  Nay,  how  often 
does  it  happen,  that  contemporary  writers  contradict  each  other  in 
relating  a  fact  which  has  happened  in  dieir  own  time,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  their  own  knowledge  ?  But  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no 
dissent  or  contradiction.  They  are  not  a  book  compiled  by  a  single 
author,  nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  confederacy  in  the  same  age  ; 
for  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  composing  a  consist- 
ent scheme  ;  nor  would  it  be  astonisliing  to  find  the  several  parts  in 
a  just  and  close  connection.  But  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures lived  at  very  different  Umes,  and  in  distant  places,  dirough  the 
long  space  of  about  sixteen  hundred  years :  so  tliat  diere  could  be 
no  confederacy  or  collusion  ;  and  yet  dieir  relations  agree  with,  and 
mutually  support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  phi- 
losophers, even  of  the  same  school,  disagree  concerning  their  tenets ; 
whereas  the  two  testaments,  like  the  two  cherubs  (Exod.  xxv.  20.), 
look  steadfastly  towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat 
which  they  encompass.  The  holy  writers,  men  of  different  educa- 
tion, faculues,  and  occupations,  —  prophets,  evangelists,  apostles,  — 
notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  dme  and  place,  die  variety  of  matter, 
consisting  of  mysteries  of  providence  as  well  as  mysteries  of  faith, 
yet  all  concur  uniformly  in  carrying  on  one  consistent  plan  of  super- 
natural doctrines ;  all  constantly  propose  the  same  invariable  truth, 
flowing  from  the  same  fountain  through  different  channels.  Go, 
then,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  examine  them  closely  and  critically. 
Can  you  find  one  writer  controverting  tiie  statements  or  opinions  of 
his  predecessor  f  One  historian  who  disputes  any  fact  which  anodier 
had  stated  ?  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doctrine^s 
precepts,  or  predictions  f  However  they  vary  in  style,  or  manner  of 
illustration,  the  sentiment  and  the  morality  are  the  same.  In  their 
predictions  they  exceed  one  anodier  in  pardcularity  and  clearness, 
but  where  is  there  any  contradicUon  ?  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  New  Testament.  The  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  harmo- 
nise together  :  one  writer  may  enlarge  upon  and  explain  what  ano- 
ther has  said,  may  add  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further ;  but  he 
never  contradicts  him.  It  is  self-evident  diat  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  die  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  restoration  of  our  primitive  digniqr  by  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one  whole,  united 
in  close  dependence  and  mutual  congruity.  The  same  essential 
agreement,  and  the  same  mutual  dependency  of  one  upon  another, 
obtains  also  among  the  chief  practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of^Christiamty.  Those  tend  to  form  the 
temper  and  character  which  these  require.  Whence,  then,  arises 
this  harmony  of  Scripture  ?    Had  the  writers  been  under  no  peculiar 

own  Witness,  part  i.  ch.  5.  pp.  G^— 70.  See  also  Mr.  HaUane's  EvidexiM  aAd 
Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  42— 6d. 
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divine  influence,  they  would  have  reasoned  and  speculated  like  others, 
and  their  writings  would  have  opposed  each  other.  But  if  they 
were  inspired,  —  if  they  all  wrote  and  spoke  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  spirit,  then  is  this  harmony  accounted  Sar :  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  it  upon  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude tliat  all  Scripture  is  not  only  genuine  and  authentiey  but  divinely 
inspired. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  tlie  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  been  objected  that  tnere  are  con- 
tradictions both  to  morality  as  well  as  among  the  different  writers 
themselves ;  and  thence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  cannot  have 
been  inspired.  It  is  however  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those,  who  of  late  years  have  been  most  forward  to  charge 
the  Scriptures  with  contramctions,  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  matter ;  having  borrowed  their  objections  from  pre- 
ceding opposers  of  revelation,  who,  instead  of  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  tne  original  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written, 
have  founded  their  objections  on  various  translations  in  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  But  the  contradictions,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  seeming  only,  and  not  real ;  they  perplex  only  superacial  readers ; 
nor  b  tliere  one  single  instance  that  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solu- 
tion. The  collation  of  manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  criticism,  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in 
the  antiquities  and  customs  of  those  countries  where  the  scenes  men- 
tioned in  the  scriptures  lay,  and  the  affiurs  were  transacted,  will  clear 
the  main  difficulties  :  and  a  careful  distinction  of  the  dilferent  senses 
of  words,  as  well  as  of  the  diflferent  subjects  and  times,  together  with 
the  occasions  on  which  the  various  books  were  written,  will  frequendy 
remove  the  seeming  contradictions,  and  render  the  harmony  between 
die  sacred  writers  as  clear  as  tlie  Ught  of  day.  If  some  difliculties 
should  still  remain,  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do  those  of  creation 
and  providence ;  and  they  will  form  no  objection  to  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  like  the  others,  with  in- 
\;reasing  knowledge,  they  also  will  be  dispelled.^ 


SECTION  in. 

THIS     PRESERVATION    OF     THE     SCRIPTURES,     A    PROOF    OF    THEIB 

TRUTH   AND   DIVINE   ORIGIN. 

^S  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  of  all  the  parts  of 
Scripture  cannot  rationally  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  their 
being  all  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  foreknonried^ ; 
so  also  is  thehr  astonishmg  and  (we  may  say)  miraculous  preservation 
a  strong  instance  of  God's  providential  care,  a  constant  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  continued  by  him  without 
intermission  in  all  aees  of  the  church.  Whence  comes  it,  that  while 
the  histories  of  mignty  empires  are  lost  in  the  waste  of  time,  the  very 

1  On  the  contradictioBi  which  are  fiOMly  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Mered  writingf, 
•ee  the  Appendix  to  this  Vofaune,  Ma  III. 
VOL.  I.  68 
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Dames  of  their  founders,  conquerors,  and  legishtors  are  consigned 
with  their  bodies  to  the  silence  and  oblivion  of  the  grave  ?  Whence 
comes  it  that  the  history  of  a  mean  insi^ficant  people,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  God's  church,  should  from  its  very  beginning,  which  is 
coeval  with  the  world  itself,  to  tliis  day  remain  full  and  complete  ?^ 
Whence  comes  it  that  nothmg  is  left  of  innumerable  volumes  of  phi- 
losophy and  polite  literature,  m  the  preservation  of  which  the  admira- 
tion and  care  of  all  mankind  seemed  to  conspire,  and  tliat  the  Scrip- 
tures have,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  come  down  to  our  time  entire 
and  genuine  ?  During  the  captivit}',  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
ark  itself,  and  every  glory  of  the  Jewish  worship  was  lost ;  during 
the  profanation  of  Antiochus  (1  Mac.  i.  56,  57.^  whosoever  was  found 
with  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  to  deatl),  and  every  copy  that  could 
be  found,  burned  with  fire ;  the  same  impious  artifice  was  put  in 
practice  by  several  Roman  emperors  during  their  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  especially  by  Dioclesian,  who  triumplied  in  his  supposed 
success  against  tliem.^'  After  the  most  barbarous  havoc  of^  them, 
he  issued  an  edict,  commanding  them,  on  pain  of  death,  under  the 
most  cruel  forms  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles.  Though  many  com- 
plied with  this  sanguinary  edict,  the  greater  part  disregarded  it; 
and  notwithstanding  these,  and  numberless  other  calamities,  the  sa- 
cred volumes  have  survived,  pure  and  uncorrupted  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  more  tlian  Egyptian 
darkness,  which  overwhelmed  religion  for  several  centuries ;  during 
which  any  falsification  was  secure,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  all  but  the  Jews ; 
and  yet  they  have,  in  spite  of  their  preiudices,  preserved  with  scru- 
pulous care  even  those  passages  which  most  confirm  the  Christian 
religion ;  the  providence  of  God  having  been  grack)usly  pleased  to 
make  their  blindness  a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  their  obstinacy  an  instrument  to  maintain  and  promote 
his  doctrine  and  his  kinedom.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  present 
low  state  of  many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  others,  of 
which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their 
use ;  happy  in  this  respect,  that  their  particular  misfortune  is  of 
service  to  the  general  cause,  inasmuch  as  so  many  copies  in  so  many 
diflkrent  languages,  preserved  under  so  many  untoward  circumstan- 
ces, and  differing  from  each  other  in  no  essential  point,  are  a  won- 
derful proof  of  tlieir  authenticity,  authority,  and  divinity.  All  the 
designs  of  tlie  enemies  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  antient  or  modem, 
have  been  defeated.  The  Bible  still  exists,  and  is  triumphant,  and 
doubdess  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  in  the  world,  that  is, 

until  the  end  of  time  and  the  consummation  of  all  things. 

^^"^*^^^^^»'^— »— — ^— ^— »i^-^-^-^— — — ^*— ^^— ^— — i— — —      — ^— ^^^— ^p—— .^p^^i— — »»»— ^^— ^»^ 

^  1  There  is  a  chasm  in  the  Jewish  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  jmn; 
viz.  between  the  death  of  Nehemiah  and  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  JiidK% 
being,  during  that  period,  a  province  of  Syria,  and  under  the  prefecture  of  it,  the 
history  of  the  Jews  is  of  course  inTolved  in  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  were 
eubject.  —  This  was  the  case  durlB|^  the  captivity. 

S  See  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Cluristians  by  Dioclesian  (which  was 
continued  with  unrelenting  fury  by  MaadminO  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Heathen  Testi- 
lUDQies,  chap.  xl.  —  Wcvks,  dvo.  voL  viL  pp.  293— 3S9.  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  S73-JI9& 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  TENDEI^CT  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE  nXSENT 
AND  ETERNAL  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND,  CONSTITUTES  AMOTHER 
UNANSWERABLE   PROOF   OF   THEIR   DIVINE    INSPIRATION. 

I.  Appeals  of  Christian  apologists,  and  testimonies  of  heathen  adver' 
saries,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel  in  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  the  first  Christians.  —  II.  Summary  review  of  its  blessed 
effects  on  society,  especially  in  jnrivate  life.  —  III.  On  the  political 
state  of  the  world. — IV.  On  literature.  —  Christianity  not 
rhargeable  with  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  name  of 
Christians,  while  they  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  every  Christian 
feeling.  —  V.  Historical  facts,  further  attesting  the  benefits  con* 
ferred  by  the  Gospel  on  the  world.  —  VI.  The  effects  respectively 
produced  by  Christianity  and  infidelity  in  private  life,  contrasted,  par* 
ticularly  under  adversity,  afflictions,  and  in  the  prospect  of  futurity, 

1/HE  page  of  liistory  shows  that  no  regular  government  was  ever 
established  without  some  religion ;  as  if  the  former  was  defective 
without  the  latter,  and  the  one  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
otlier.  And  it  also  shows,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Romans, 
that  while  nations  cherished  a  regard  for  morality  and  for  the  sacred 
obligation   of   an  oatli,    prosperity  attended  thcm;^    but  that  when 

<  The  toRtiniony  of  thn  historian  FoIybiiM  to  tho  boneficiil  effects  of  the  pagan 
suporatition,  in  fortifying  the  seutimonts  of  moral  obligation,  and  supporting  the  ' 
Kinrtity  of  oatii.-i,  Is  mo  weighty  and  decisiye,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  th# 
siihjocl  not  to  inacrt  it ',  more  estpeciall^  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
flu(.-ncL-  of  crcdnlity  on  the  autnor  himself,  who  was  evidently  a  sceptic.  It  is 
scnrf^cly  nccoflxiry  to  remark,  that  all  the  benefits  which  might  in  any  way  flow 
from  Buperstition,  arc  securod  to  an  incomparably  jcrreatcr  degree  by  the  belief  of 
true  religion.  "  But  among  all  the  useful  institutions  (says  rolybius)  that  demon- 
strate tho  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the  most  considerable. 
perhaps,  in  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  (o  hold  concerning  the  gods :  and 
that,  whi  jh  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  t])o  very  thin<r  by  which  this  republic  is  chiefly  sustained.  I  mean  supersti- 
tion, which  iH  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  innuences  the  private  actions  of 
the  citizens  and  tlio  public  administration  of  the.state,  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely 
bo  excluded.  The  aiuionts,  therefore,  acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  ffood  rea* 
son.  when  they  inculcated  the  notions  concemina^  til*  gods,  and  the  belief  of  in- 
fernal puiiitihments  ;  but  much  rather  are  those  of  the  present  age  to  be  charged 
with  r.ishncss  and  ahsurdity  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these  opinions;  for,  not 
to  mention  other  effects  that  flow  from  such  an  institution,  if  among  the  Greeks, 
for  exainnle,  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  ihose  who  have  the  management 
of  any  ot^the  public  money,  though  they  give  ton  written  sureties,  with  as  many 
seals,'  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed 
in  tliom  with  integrity.  But  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of 
th  *ir  maffistricics  and  in  embassios  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on 
by  th>j  single  obligation  of  su  oath,  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolaole  honesty. 
And,  a^  in  other  states,  a  man  is  raroiy  to  bo  found  whose  hands  are-  pore  from 
public  robbery,  so  among  tho  Romans  it  is  no  loss  rare  to  discover  one  that  is 
tainted  wiMi  this  crime."  —  Hampton's  Polvbius,  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  pp.  405, 406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and  Scripture, 
yet  it  asAirned  as  true  several  principles  of  the  first  importance  to  the  preservation 
of  public  manners  ;  such  as  a  persuasion  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring 
the  divine  vengeance  for  the  attainment  of  any  present  advantage,  and  iho  divine 
approbation  of  virtue :  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  mixture  of  truth  in  it 
which  gave  it  all  its  utility.  Hall  •  biscourse  on  Infidelity.  (Sennone^  p.  73. 
note.) 
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immorality  became  universal,  their  povrer  and  proqierity  as  rapidly 
declined.  That  religion,  or  virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of 
God  and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  of 
vast  public  importance,  is  one  of  those  self-evident  axioms,  in  wliich 
all  thmking  persons  mstantly  acquiesce.  It  has  however  been  re- 
served for  our  own  times  to  witness  the  bold  assertion  that  'Mt  is  a 
public  injury,"  and  to  have  the  question  triumphandy  demanded, 
^'  Who  that  has  read  the  page  of  history,  will  venture  to  say  that  it 
has  been  a  benefit  to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted  ?" 

What  die  deadly  effects  of  infidelity  have  been,  is  known  to  every 
one  who  is  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  history  of  modem  ' 
Europe  for  the  last  thirty  years,  viz.  —  anarchy,  immorality,  pro- 
faneness,  murders  innumerable,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work.^ 
What  have  been  the  effects  actually  produced  by  Christianity,  an 
appeal  to  the  pages  of  history  will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  gi*atify  idle  curiosity  and  afi<H*d  us  bar- 
ren and  speculative  knowledge.  It  every  where  aims  direcdy  at  the 
heart,  and,  tlirough  the  heart,  to  influence  the  life.  Nothing  is 
wanting  to  remedv  tlie  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  to  fit  men  for 
the  worship  and  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  should  believe  and 
obey  the  Bible.*  Were  all  men  thus  tincerely  and  cordially  to  be- 
lieve and  obey  it  as  a  divine  revelation,  how  would  the  moral  face  of 
the  world  be  changed !  How  would  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  be  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose! 
wherever,  indeed,  it  has  thus  been  embraced,  the  most  beneficial 
effects  have  been  the  result.  A  brief  review  of  the  positive  bene- 
fits produced  by  Christianity  on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  also  in  private  life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  could  only  be 
of  heavenly  origin,  and  afibrd  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  cavils 
of  its  enemies.^ 

I.  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity  prove  that 
the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters,  and  the  defences  or  apo- 
bgies,  which  many  of  them  published  against  the  accusations  of  un- 
bmieversi  also  demonstrate  the  virtues  that  adorned  the  primitive 
Christians. 

ThuSy  ahbough  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  Paul,  to  point 
out  ibe  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  exhort  men  to  virtue,  yet 
soma  inddental  passages  of  his  writings  evince,  that  he  reformed  the 
manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered  them  a^amed  of  their  former 


1  See  a  few  instances  of  the  effects  of  atheism,  supra,  pp.  33 — 35.  and  also,  in- 
fira,  pp.  480, 481. 

s  yvtt"  says  a  late  eloquent  antagonist  of  Christianity,  "  If  aU  were  perfect 
ChrislltiM|iDdividuals  would  do  their  daty  ;  the  people  would  be  obedient  to  the 
laws ;  the  wiieft  just ;  the  magistrates  incorrupt ;  tlie  soldiers  wooM  despise  death ; 
and  there  would  be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in  such  a  state."  —  Rousssau,  Du 
Contrat  Social,  Uf.  iv.  ch.  8. 

3  The  following  statement  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity 
on  the  world,  is  abridged  from  Dr.  Ryan's  elaborate  "History  of  the  Effects  of  Re- 
ligion on  Mankind,**  (3rd  edit.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1606)  collated  with  Bp.  PorteuA'e 
Tract  on  the  Benefi<:ia]  Effects  of  CUnstianitv. 
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vices.  In  his  epsde  to  the  Romans  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 
Whaifrtdt  had  ye  then  in  those  tkuige  wherwfye  are  now  ashamed^ 
for  the  end  oftheie  things  is  death  9  But  now  being  madefreefrom 
sin  and  became  the  servants  of  Crod^  ye  have  your  fruii  unto  holiness 
and  the  end  everlasting  life,  (Rom.  vi.  21,  22.)  This  apostle  also, 
in  his  epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  observes  that  some  of  them  were  re> 
claimed  by  the  Gospel.  —  Be  not  deceived^  neither  fornicators^  nor 
adulterers,  nor  idolaters^  nor  effeminate  person*^  nor  abusers  of  themr 
selves  with  mankind^  nor  thieves,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers^  nor  eay 
tortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some^ 
you  ;  but  ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Idnd  Je- 
sus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  Ood.  (1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.)  Peter,  in 
the  following  passage,  alludes  to  the  reformation  wrought  among  the 
Jewish  converts  in  Pontus,  Cralatia,  and  other  places.  —  T%e  time 
past  of  our  l^e  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  wUl  of  the  Oentiles^ 
when  we  waHcedin  lasciviousness,  lust^  excess  of  wine,  reveUings,  ban- 
queiings,  and  abominable  idolatries,  wherein  they  think  it  strange  that 
ye  run  not  with  thefn  to  the  same  excess  of  riot.     (1  Pet  iv.  3,  4.) 

The  various  Christian  apologists,  whom  the  persecutions  of  the  pa- 
gans compelled  to  vindicate  tlieir  character,  and  conduct,  have  borne 
ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives  and  conversation.  Amon^ 
these,  the  attestations  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras,  (both  of 
whom  had  been  heathen  philosophers),  Tertullian,  Minucius  Felix, 
Origen,  and  Lactantius,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  work  compel  us  to  admit  only  two  or  three. 

From  the  following  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  is  manifest  tliat  a  mighty  change 
vm%  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the  proselytes  to  the  Gospel.  "  We," 
says  the  philosopher,  '*  who  formerly  delighted  in  adultery,  now  ob* 
serve  the  strictest  chastity.  We,  who  used  the  charms  of  magic,  have 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  true  God  :  and  we,  who  valued  money  and 
gain  above  all  things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in  common,  and  distri- 
bute to  every  man  according  to  his  necessides."'  —  "  We  deny  not," 
says  TertuUian,  (who  lived  about  sixty  vears  later  than  Justin,)  "  a 
pledge  left  with  us :  we  defile  no  man's  marriage-bed ;  we  pioudy 
educate  orphans,  relieve  the  indigent,  and  render  to  no  man  evil  for 
evil.  The  husband,  now  cured  of  his  former  jealousy,  turns  his  wife 
and  her  new  modesty  out  of  liis  house ;  the  father,  so  tender  of  his 
undutiful  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he  becomes  a  Chrisdan 
and  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  the  master  hitherto  so  kind  to  a  faith- 
less servant,  disbands  tum  on  becoming  religious  and  faithful.  So 
much  is  the  Christian  name  hated,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
the  Gospel,  that  the  husband  prefers  a  false  wife,  the  father  a  rebel- 
lious son,  and  the  master  a  knavish  servant,  to  having  them  good  and 
virtuous  Christians!"' —  **  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  m  his  celebrated 
reply  to  the  cavik  and  objections  of  the  philosopher  Celsus,  written 
about  A.  D.  246  :  -^  "  Inquire  into  the  lives  of  some  of  us :  compare 
our  former  and  present  mode  of  life,  and  you  will  find  m  what  impie- 

____^  )?  TertuUiui,  Apol.  e.  3.  "^ 
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ties  and  impurities  men  were  involved  before  they  embraced  our 
doctrines.  But  since  they  embraced  them,  how  just,  grave,  naode- 
rate,  and  constant  are  they  become !  yea,  some  are  so  mflamed  with 
the  kve  of  purity  and  goodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful  enjoy- 
ments :  the  church  abounds  with  such  men,  wherever  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  prevailed.  How  is  it  possible  they  can  be  pestilent  mem- 
bers of  society,  wlio  have  converted  many  from  the  sink  of  vice  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  a  life  of  temperance,  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason?  We  reclaim  women  from  immodesty, 
quarrelling  with,  or  parting  from  their  husbands ;  men  from  the  wild 
extravagance  of  the  sports  and  dieatres ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are 
prone  to  vice  and  luxury,  by  paintine,  not  only  the  idleness  of  lust, 
but  the  punishment  resented  for  the  vicious  and  dissolute."^  *'  They 
are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactantius,  (who  flourished  a.  d.  306),  ^^  but 
pagans,  who  rob  by  land,  and  commit  piracy  by  sea ;  who  poison 
tbeir  wives  for  their  dowries,  or  dieir  husbands  that  they  may  marry 
their  adulterers ;  who  strangle  or  expose  their  infants,  commit  incest 
with  their  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestals,  who  prostitute  their 
bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchcraft,  and  commit 
other  crimes  odious  to  relate."^ 

The  same  writer  also,  contrasting  the  contradictions  between  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  practice  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  litde 
effects  that  resulted  from  them,  with  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel,  has  the  following  animated  passage  :  ''  Give  me  a  man  who 
is  choleric,  abusive  in  liis  language,  headstrong,  and  unruly  ;  with  a 
very  few  words,  — the  words  of  God,  —  I  will  render  him  as  gende 
as  a  lamb.  Give  me  a  greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  1 
will  presendy  return  him  to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  bestowing 
his  money  by  handfuls.  Give  me  a  cruel  and  bkxxl-thirs^  man  ;  in- 
standy  his  ferocity  shall  be  transformed  into  a  truly  mild  and  merciful 
disposition.  Give  me  an  unjust  man,  a  foolish  man,  a  sinful  man ; 
and  on  a  sudden  he  riiall  become  honest,  wise  and  virtuous.  So 
great  is  the  efficacy  of  divine  wisdom,  that  when  once  admitted  into 
the  human  heart,  it  expels  folly,  the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  ac- 
complishing diis  great  end,  there  b  no  occasion  for  any  expense,  no 
absolute  need  of  books,  or  deep  and  long  study  or  meditation.  The 
benefit  is  conferred  gratuitously,  easily,  expeditiously ;  provided  the 
ears  and  the  heart  thirst  after  wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of  the  hea- 
then philosophers  accomplish  such  important  purposes  as  these  f"' 
Thus  is  the  infinite  superiority  of  Christianity  evinced,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  over  every  other  system  of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it 
should  be  recollected,  had  himself  been  a  heathen  philosopher,  and 
here  delivers  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  pagans  direct  testimonies  to  the 
virtues  of  men  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted,  yet  the  works  of  hea- 

1  Origen  contra  CelmuD,  lib.  L    Origen  wu  singularlj  eminent  for  his  exem- 
plary learning  and  piety. 
S  Lactantius,  Instil.  Divin.  lib.  ▼.  e.  9.    Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  349,  350.    Edit.  Bipont. 
8  Ibid.  lib.  lu.  c.  86.  tom.  i.  p.  339.    EdU.  Bipont. 
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then  writers  incidentally  furnish  ample  and  sufficient  proofs  of  their 
innocence  and  worth.  To  adduce  one  or  two  instances :—- it  was  a 
common  saying  of  the  heathens,  that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  only 
he  was  a  Chri^an.  Plinv,  in  the  memorable  letter  already  cited/ 
says,  on  the  information  of  some  apostate  Christians,  that  their  great 
crime  consisted  in  assembling  together  on  a  stated  day  before  Ught, 
to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God ;  and  that  they  bound  themselves  by 
oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  btU  not  to  be  gwUy 
of  thefty  or  robbery,  or  adtdieryj  never  tofalmfy  their  word,  nor  to 
deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them  whem  called  upon  to  return  it.  He 
adds,  that  though  he  put  two  Christian  women  to  the  torture,  he  dis- 
covered NOTHING  besides  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  in  a  life  of  exemplary 
piety  prevailed  so  far  that  the  apostate  emperor  Julian,  in  an  epistle 
to  Arsacius,  an  heathen  pontiff  (written  a.  o.  430),^  recommended 
their  charities  and  other  virtues  to  die  imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  de- 
sired Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  superstition 
of  the  Christians  was  propagated,  viz.  by  sanctity  of  life,  by  kindness 
to  strangers,  and  by  tne  attention  they  paid  to  the  burtal  of  the  dead. 
He  recommends  an  imitation  of  tbeir  virtues ;  exhorts  tlie  pontiff  to 
prevail  on  the  priests  of  Galatia  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  the  gods ; 
enjoins  works  of  charity ;  and  desires  him  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
and  build  houses  for  tlie  accommodation  of  strangers  of  whatever  re- 
ligion. ''  It  is,"  adds  the  emperor,  ^'  a  disgrace  to  the  pagans  to  dis^ 
regard  those  of  their  oum  rdimm,  whUe  Christians  do  Icind  offices 
to  strangers  and  enemies,"  From  this  admission  of  Julian,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Christians  were  improved  in  benevolence  and  morals  by 
the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  heathens  were  improved  by  the  example 
of  the  Christians.  These  involuntary  testimonies  of  heathens  to  the 
innocence  and  virtues  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  shall  find  cor- 
roborated by  various  other  proofs  which  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
exhibit 

II.  If  we  advert  to  the  cfiects  of  Christianidr  on  society  generally, 
we  shall  find  that  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Grospel  served  as  a  bond 
of  union  between  independent  nations :  broke  down  the  partition 
which  separated  the  Heathens  and  Jews,  abated  their  prejudices,  and 
rendered  them  more  liberal  to  each  other.  It  checked  pride  and  re- 
venge, those  sources  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  promoted  humili^ 
and  forgiveness ;  it  rendered  its  sincere  professors  just  and  honest, 
and  inspired  them  with  finnness  under  persecution.  The  apostles 
and  evangelists  endured  the  severest  sufferings  rather  than  renounce 
their  religion ;  nor  could  die  primitive  Christians  who  succeeded  them 
be  mduced  by  threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  profession.  They 
neither  repined  nor  railed  at  their  enemies,  but  endured  various  ex- 
cruciating torments  with  invincible  meekness,  patience,  and  resigna- 
tion. Further,  wherever  the  benign  influence  of  the  Croqpel  has  pe- 
netrated, it  has  descended  into  families,  and  carried  with  it  peace  and 
happiness.    The  female  sex,  vMch  is  degraded  and  maltreated  in 

I  See  pp.  205, 306.  st^^ra,  ^      t  Jnliaii.  Epui.  130. 
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modem  heathen  nations,  as  it  was  among  many  of  the  antient  pagan 
nations,  is  elevated,  wherever  the  Crospel  has  spread,  to  that  rank  in 
society  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  the  civil,  moral,  and  reli* 
gious  condition  of  women,  has  been  proportionably  improved.^  Po- 
lygamy has  been  abolished,  and  divorce  is  permitted,  —  not  to  gratify 
the  levity,  caprice,  or  profligacy  of  eitlier  party  (for  in  Rome  at  least 
the  women  also  had  the  power  of  divorce,  where  their  licentiousoess 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  men,)  —  but  only  in  the  case  of  wifaithfiilness 
to  the  nuptial  vow.  It  is  true  that,  in  certain  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  its  influence,  illicit  connections  may  be  formed,  adulterous 
intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature  perpetrated,  with 
but  Bttle  dishonour.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Britain  and  other  protestant 
countries,  where  the  Gospel  has  had  a  freer  course  :  for,  though  the 
same  dispositions  are  discovered  in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the 
fear  of  the  public  frown  holds  most  of  them  in  awe.  From  the  fewest 
degradation  and  oppression,  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  to  respect, 
cultivation,  and  refinement,  to  a  rank  and  influence  in  socie^,  which 
they  possess  only  in  Christian  countries,  where  their  interest  and  hap- 
piness are  uniformly  and  properly  consulted  in  every  important  coii- 
cem  in  life.  We  have  no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes,  no 
law  that  requires  prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  perpetrat- 
ed, they  are  not  common ;  much  less  are  they  tolerated  by  the  laws, 
or  countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  oditmi 
which  follows  such  practices  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  perpetrators  of 
them  with  perpetual  infamy  in  the  land.  Rapes,  incests,  and  adohe- 
ries,  are  not  only  punishable  by  law,  but  odious  in  the  estimatifm  of 
the  public.  No  one  can  live  in  the  knoum  practice  of  fornication, 
lying,  theft,  fraud,  or  cruelty,  and  retain  his  character.  It  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  in  China  or  Hindostan  (and  as  the 
profligate  Rousseau  pleaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate  ofipring  to 
die  foundling  hospital,)  that  such  things  are  the  custom  of  the  amniry. 
Further,  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  restrained ; 
the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing  or  depriving  of  life,  weak,  de- 
formed, or  helpless  children  (which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
many  states)  has  been  abolished,  and  hospitals  have  been  instituted 
for  the  preservation  of  deserted  children ;  and  what  was  then  deemed 
a  wise  political  expedient  to  rid  the  state  of  useless  and  troublesome 
members,  is  now  justly  considered  and  pimished  as  the  most  atrocious 
of  crimes.  And  that  uncontrolled  power,  which  was  possessed  by 
fathers  and  husbands,  and  which  rendered  the  condition  of  sons 

worse  than  that  of  slaves,^  and  exposed  wives  to  the  most  cruel  treat- 

- 

t  On  this  lubject  the  reader  will  find  a  collection  of  interestiaf  fiflli,  t^fmn^UA 
trom  Tarioiu  writers,  in  an  *  Essay  on  what  Christianity  has  done  fcr  wcuneii,*  pie- 
fixed  to  the  second  volume  of  *  Female  Scripture  Biography,  hy  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  Bl.* 
London,  1817, 2  voUi.  8yo. 

>  **  The  cruoHy  of  the  Rom«n  Law,  not  content  with  the  destnietioii  of  iafats, 
extended  its  severity  even  to  the  adult :  it  considered  children  not  as  persosM  but 
as  tkingSt  as  part  or  the  furniture  cS  the  fiunily  mansion,  which  the  master  of  the 
family  mifht  remove,  or  sell,  or  destroy,  like  any  other  part  of  the  finoiUirey  at  hie 
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ment,^  has  beeo  annihilated  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity.  Th^ 
system  of  domestic  slavery,  vdiich  subjected  the  gireater  part  of  man^ 
kind  to  the  capricbus  tyranny  of  a  few  free-bom  masters,-— who 
treated  and  valued  them  like  beasts,  while  they  were  sometinies  made 
the  sacrifice  of  a  youthful  fit>lic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  an4 
roads,  by  thousands,  for  amusement,  —  is  fully  extinguished;  an4 
our  own  times  have  witnessed  another  triumph  of  Christian  benevo* 
lence,  in  the  efibrts  made  to  extirpate  (at  least  in  this  country)  the 
infamous  traffic  in  human  beings :  the  success  of  which  effiirts  is  to 
be  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  directing  public 
opinion. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  prescribes  the  best  rules  for  promoting  fa- 
mily peace  and  domestic  happiness,  it  has  also  removed  the  great  ob- 
stacles which  have  often  impeded  it.  The  condition  of  the  inferior 
and  dependent  ranks  of  society  has  been  ameliorated ;  and  every  va- 
ried form  of  human  misery  finds  some  alleviation  from  the  active  dili* 
gence  of  private  benevolence,  and  the  munificent  provisions  of  public 
charity.  The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  nor  was  there  a  ^- 
gle  hospital  in  the  whole  heathen  world :  whereas  every  Christian 
country  abounds  with  charitable  institutions  for  those  humane  pur- 
poses. The  flow  of  beneficence,  proceeding  from  this  divine  source, 
(especially  in  this  highly  favoured  country)  has  scarcely  left  any 
means  untried  for  meliorating  the  suflferings  of  the  poor :  it  has  erectr 
ed  asylums  for  almost  every  form  of  human  misery,  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  needy,  for  the  destitute,  and  for  the  houseless.  It  has 
extended  itself  to  the  abodes  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  has  attempted 
to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all  the  comforts  that  are  com- 
patible with  the  strict  claims  ol  justice  ;  and  it  has  even  reached  the 
inferior  animals,  by  procuring  for  them  gentle  treatment,  and  consti- 
tuting tliem  objects  of  legal  protection.  In  vain  may  we  search  in 
the  writings  of  pagan  moralists  for  exhortations  to  benevolence  like 
this :  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  offices,  of  active  and  libe- 
ral love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminab,  to  the  brute  creation,  in 
short,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  for  mere  worldly  and 
selfish  purposes ;  and  if  modem  moralists  do  better,  Christianity  may 
claim  the  praise.  What  terminated  the  horrid  eladiatorial  massacres 
and  murders,  which  destroyed  so  many  thousands  of  unhappy  persons 

^iflcretioa.  In  one  respect  the  condition  of  )i  eon  was  worse  than  that  of  a  ala^e. 
A  slave  could  only  be  sold  onr-e,  a  son  tbrbb  times :  and  he  might  be  imprisoned^ 
scourged,  exiled,  or  fml  to  death  by  the  pater-fiunilias,  without  appeal  to  any  other 
tribunal.  (Nieuport  de  Ritibus  Romanis,  p.  565.)  With  respect  to  daughters, 
there  was  an  act  of  power  more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than  aO  the  rest.  The 
father  could  compel  his  married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom  she  ten- 
derly loved,  and'  whom  he  himself  had  approved.  (Ewprit  des  lioiz,  liv.  26.  c.  3.) 
Bp.  Porteus's  Beoeficial  EfiecU  of  Christianity,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  379. 

1  What  was,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous  and  intolerable,  the  wife  herself, 
though  the  mother  perhaps  of  a  numerous  &mily,  was  subjected  no  less  than  her 
children,  to  the  paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her  husband.  She  was  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  considered  as  nis  daughter,  and  might  be  retained  or  dismissed 
at  pleasure,  and  for  certain  crimef  (some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  naftare),  might 
bs  put  to  death.    Ibid. 
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among  the  Romans  ?  —  Christianity.  What  has  mstituted  so  many 
establishments  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious,  and  for  instructing 
even  criminals  ?  —  Christianity.    What  has  meliorated  the  condition 
and  procured  security  to  the  lives  of  insolvent  debtors,  whose  misfor* 
tunes  —  not  their  faults  —  place  tliem  in  the  power  of  merciless  cre- 
ditors ?  —  Christianity.     What  has  protected  widows  and  orphans 
against  injustice,  —  orphan  prmces  against  usurpers  and  rebellious 
subjects,  —  subjects  against  exaction   and  oppression,  —  the  weak 
against  the  powerful  in  suits  at  law,  —  the  goods  and  the  persons  of 
the  shipwrecked  against  plunderers, — and,  in  short,  every  descrip- 
tion of  persons  against  the  distress  which  would  otherwise  have  over- 
whelmed them  ?  — Christianity.    What  has  discouraged  suicides  f 
—  Christianity.     The  heathens  very  frequently  committed  suicide 
agreeably  to  their  religious  or  philosophical  dogmas ;  but  no  real 
Christian  can  commit  this  crime  without  knowing  diat  he  is  acting 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  committing  murder,  and 
clearly  violating  a  divine  command.     What  has  discoiu*aged  the  ab- 
•ord  practice  of  duek,  or  deciding  doubtful  or  disputed  points  by 
angle  combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Europe?  —  Christianity.     It  is  true  diat,  from  a  false  notion  of 
honour,  duels  continue  to  be  fought,  often  for  the  most  frivolous  or 
imaginary  affronts ;  but  these  are  not  chargeable  to  the  Gospel,  which 
prohibits  murder  of  every  kind :  and  the  men  who  engage  in  such 
duels,  show  by  their  conduct  that,  though  they  may  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians^  they  are  totally  destitute  of  Christian 
PRINCIPLE,  and  act  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christian  ooon- 
try  (at  least  of  this  country,)  which  prohibit  them,  under  severe  pe- 
naldes.^ 

1  By  the  law  of  England,  where  the  parties  meet  with  an  intent  to  murder, — 
(and  with  what  other  intent,  we  may  aak,  can,  they  meet,  since  challenges  are  al- 
wap  sent  at  least  one  or  two  days  before  the  duel '  takes  place,  so  that  they  meet 
deUberaUly  and  with  a  determination  to  t^e  each  other's  lives,  — thinking  it  their 
duty  as  genUtmenf  and  claiming  it  as  their  right  to  wanton  with  their  own  liyes  and 
the  lives  of  others,  without  any  warrant  for  it  either  human  or  divine,)  if  one  party 
kills  the  other,  it  comes  within  the  notion  of  murder,  and  is  punishable  acoordingly. 
80  repugnant  indeed  is  our  law,  that  not  only  the  principal  who  actually  kills  the 
other,  but  also  his  seconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought  or  not ;  and 
it  is  held,  that  the  seconds  of  the  party  slain  are  likewise  guilty  as  aoe6«aries. 
Bee  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

The  modem  practice  of  duelling  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
men  from  insult :  but,  that  it  is  a  more  custom,  and  unnecessary  for  thai  purpose, 
is  evident  from  the  &ct,  that  females,  the  Christian  societies  called  Quakers  and 
Unitas  Fratrum  or  United  Brethjren,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  scarcely  mora 
insulted  than  the  man  who  wUl  fight.  **  It  is  strange,"  Dr.  Ryan  remarks  with 
equal  force  and  justice,  **  that  fightmg  should  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  tmtht 
honour,  or  honesty  of  the  duellist :  a  man  may  possess  personal  courage  without 
another  good  quuity.  The  liar,  the  knave,  the  seducer  of  his  friend's  wifo,  wiU 
fight.  He  who  was  a  vilUdn  before  he  fought  will  still  be  a  villain,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  greater  villain  than  if  he  had  declined  the  combat.  If  a  man  is  so  grosriy 
insulted,  that  his  religious  principle  is  not  sufficient^  strong  to  support  him  under 
the  affront,  let  him  challenge  the  aggressor,  form  a  resolution  not  to  fira,  and  com- 
mit this  resolution,  sealed  udj  to  his  second.  If  he  escapes,  let  him  orosecale  at 
law ;  if  he  is  killed,  let  his  mends  prosecute  for  a  wv^ton  and  unprovoked  murder. 
I  knew  a  gentleman,  who  had  fought  many  duels,  receive  a  challenge  for  a  trifling 
offence ;  ne  made  an  •pology,  which  the  chiUenger  did  not  accept  o^  but  iniisiM 
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III.  From  society,  generally,  let  us  ascend  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  religion  and  government  of  states  and  countries. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  satbfactory 
evidence  of  its  mighty  efficacy  as  a  means  of  improving  the  present 
condition  of  man.  Polytheism  and  idolatry,  together  with  human  sa- 
crifices, and  all  their  attendant  cruelties  and  profligate  immoralities, 
have  been  abolislied.  And  as  soon  as  nations  and  governments  be- 
came Cliristian,  they  were  actuated  by  that  mild,  benevolent,  and 
generous  spirit,  which  the  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  cdunuiy,  insult,  and  persecution.  Those  princes  who  em- 
braced Christian!^,  became  more  humble  than  then:  heathen  prede- 
cessors ;  blended  Christian  morality  with  their  civil  institutes ;  and 
transcribed  into  their  political  codes  the  humanity  and  benevolence 
inspired  by  their  religion.  Fewer  kings  were  murdered,  and  fewer 
revolutions  took  place  in  Christian  than  m  pagan  states.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  alone,  that  has  greatlv  reformed  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  has  diminished  the  horrors  of  war.  That  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  sufficient  to  banish  unjust  wars  from  the  earth,  is  true  | 
and,  as  an  acute  writer  has  forcibly  remarked,  *'  it  would  have  been 
wonderful  if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been  cardiaUy  embraced 
by  the  majority,  nor  perhaps  by  the  preponderating  part  of  any  nation. 
Nevertheless  it  has  had  its  influence  :"^  and  that  influence  has  been 
of  the  most  beneficial  kind  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For,  the  cold 
inhumanity,  which  considered  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  prime  business  and  nK>st  exquisite  gratification 
of  life ;  —  the  restless  ambition,  passion  for  martial  achievements,  and 
ferocious  rapacity,  which  produced  the  most  unprovoked  aggressions ; 
—  the  implacable  and  vindictive  spirit  with  which  wars  were  carried 
on,  and  which,  consequently,  for  many  ages  overwhelmed  the  world 
with  bloodshed,  ruin,  and  desolation ;  —  that  relentless  cruelty,  which 
condemned  the  unhappy  captive  to  perpetual  slavery,  or  an  ignomini- 

«n  a  meeting .  When  the  challenged  went  to  the  ground,  he  carried  a  paper,  itati;^ 
the  offence,  his  offer  of  an  apology,  his  private  resolution  not  to  fire,  with  a  direc- 
tion to  liis  friends  to  prosecute  for  murder,  if  he  should  fall.  The  ehallenger  fired 
without  effect ',  his  antagonist  did  not  fire,  but  prosecuted  him  at  law,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned.  Though  the  challenger  was  thus  punished  for  firing,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  escaped  unpunished  if  he  had  killed  his  opponent,  as  iuriet 
are  in  the  habit  of  perjuring  themselves  in  support  of  this  practice.  Thej  nnd  a 
man  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  who  sends  a  challenge,  or  fires  without  hitting, 
but  acquit  him  if  he  kills  in  consequence  of  that  challenge  !  Their  usual  verdict, 
that  the  survivor  killed  in  his  own  defence,  is  genirallt  falsi,  because  self'prB' 
aervatian  seldom  requires  a  man  to  kill  his  atUoffonist.  Where  the  combatants 
are  supposed  to  fire  at  the  same  instant,  each  stan£  as  good  a  chance  of  escaping^ 
where  he  reserves  his  shot,  as  where  he  discharges  it,  provided  hb  opponent  is 
not  apprised  of  his  intention.  He  defends  his  honour  by  standing  his  aaversary'fl 
fire,  and  his  reserved  shot  protects  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  antagonist.  He, 
therefore,  who  unnecessarily  kills,  has  no  claim  to  impunity  on  the  plea  of  seU^ 
defence,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  absolutely  perjured.  The  jury-man, 
however,  has  precedents  fi>r  disregarding  his  oath :  ihbst  juries  perjured  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  and  he  is  aaturfi^  as  if  he  was  not  accountable  to  God, 
and  to  society,  for  lus  perjury,  and  for  the  evils  which  generallv  arise  from  the 
encouragement  of  duels.^'  iDr.  Ryan's  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion  on  Man- 
kind, pp.  121, 122. 
1  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  WitDMi,  p.  134. 
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ous  death  (sometimes  by  torture)  by  the  hand  of  the  executiooer  ;  — 
the  desolations  of  whole  countries,  together  with  the  utter  destructioo 
of  flourishing  and  opulent  cities,  and  that  relentless  cruelty  which 
spared  not  from  massacre  and  extermination  the  unoffending  female, 
the  helpless  infant,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  ;  —  these  are  out- 
rages, of  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
professing  Christians,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent  annoDg  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  most  celebrated  for  their 
private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were  the  pagan  notions  of  virtue.) 
**  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone,  which  moderating  the  views 
of  sovereigns  and  states,  and  directing  the  measures  of  government  to 
the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institution,  viz.  —  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  society  and  the  preservation  of  its  moral  mterests,  —  leads 
to  an  equitable  consideration  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  other 
nations,  and  to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  weU-bemg  of  the  commu- 
nity over  which  it  presides.  It  is  the  spirit  of  just  and  reasonable  po- 
licy, which  inspires  rulers  with  a  desire  of  fumlling  the  intentions  of 
God,  who  appointed  them  at  a  terror  to  evU  doersy  and  for  the  praise 
of  them  thai  do  well;  teaching  them  to  promote,  upon  general  and 
permanent  principles,  the  interests  of  every  class  of  society,  and  to 
ground  the  confidence  of  power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  clauns 
of  every  department."^  Hence,  the  antient  fierceness  of  despotism, 
where  such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and 
assuaged.  Those  arbitrary  laws,  and  that  perversion  and  oomiptioo 
of  justice,  which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  especially  at  Rome,  durine 
the  latter  perfods  of  the  republic,  have  disappeared  firom  the  codes  of 
Christian  states,  especially  in  our  own  country.  These  great  civil 
Uesangs,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
die  influence  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civil  con- 
stitution, (with  which  it  is  so  closely  and  essentially  interwoven,  that 
ft  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  England),'  on  the  temper  of  our  go- 
vernors and  of  the  people,  on  the  temper  of  the  laws,  and  of  those 
who  framed  them,  as  well  as  of  those  who  administer  them.  It  is 
this  holy  influence  of  Christianity,  principally,  ''  which,  by  mitigatmg 
m  some  degree  the  rancour  of  contending  factions  against  each  other, 
and  inspiring  them  with  some  litde  share  of  mutual  charity  and  for- 
bearance, has  hitherto  preserved  this  country  fixxn  those  scenes  of 
carnage  and  devastation,  that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annals  of  antient 
history.  It  is  this,  which  has,  in  seneral,  restrained  our  provincial 
governors  firom  exceeding  the  bounds  of  equity  and  humanity  in  their 
administration ;  and  has  carried  even  to  our  most  distant  colonies  a 
large  share  of  the  fireedom,  the  justice,  the  ease,  the  tranquillity,  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  parent  state.  It  is  this,  in  fine,  which 
has  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  magistrates  and  our  judges,  that 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  Grod,  to  man,  and  to  t^ir  country,  that  sacred 
regard  to  justice  and  rectitude,  which  renders  them  beyond  aD  ex- 
ample,  impartial,  upright,  and  uncorrupt;  which  secures  to  every 

1  Dr.  Gray's  Connection  of  Smcred  and  Proftne  Literature,  rot.  i.  p.  219. 

3  Blick8toiie*8  Commentaries,  by  Profeoor  Christian,  vol.  ir.  p.  6^  tad  note  (5.) 
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rank  of  men  the  equal  benefit  of  the  laws,  which  extends  to  the  mean- 
est their  protection,  and  brings  the  greatest  under  their  control.^^ 

IV.  But  the  blessings  cmiferred  by  Christianity  on  the  world  are 
not  confined  to  ameliorating  the  moral,  civil,  religious,  and  political 
condition  of  mankind  :  the  most  polished  nations,  now  in  existence, 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preservation  and  difldision  of  literature  iod 
the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  statuary,  architecture,  and  music.  CMs- 
tianity  has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  and  disseminating  mcNral, 
classical,  and  theol^cal  knowledge,  in  every  nation  where  it  has 
been  established,  "nie  law,  the  gospel,  the  comments  on  them,  and 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  Hebrew,  Ghreek,  or  L^tin  : 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three  languages  became  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  man  who  wished  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian* 
Christianity  being  contained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  ne- 
cessary to  its  teachers ;  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  k)st, 
while  there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a  mo- 
derate share  of  it,  to  qualify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and  entitle  them 
to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  (a.  d.  108.)'  the  German 
nations  were  strangers  to  letters ;  and  the  two  following  facts  prove, 
that  other  nations  were  likely  to  continue  illiterate,  had  not  the  teachers 
of  the  gospel  exerted  themselves  for  their  kistruction.  The  Goths, 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  Athens,  (a.  d.  270.^  brought  to- 
gether into  one  heap  all  tfie  books  they  found  there,  and  would  have 
consumed  the  valuable  treasture,  bad  not  one  of  them  told  his  compa- 
nions, that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  with  those  they  neg- 
lected the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  overcome.^  Theodoric,  a  Go- 
tluc  prince,  (a.  d.  293.)  would  not  sufiTer  the  children  of  his  subjects 
to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences;  imagining,  that  such  instruction 
enervated  the  mind,  rendered  men  unfit  for  martial  exploits ;  and 
that  the  boy  who  trembled  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at 
the  sword  or  spear .^  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among 
barbarians,  than  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters.  Ulphilas, 
a  Gothic  bishop,  (a.  d.  380.)  invented  letters  for  his  illiterate  coun- 
trymen, translated  the  Bible  into  the  vu^ar  tongue  for  their  use, 
and  instructed  them  in  its  doctrines ;  and  some  Goths  soon  became 
so  well  informed,  that  they  compared  their  venoon  with  the  Latin, 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  originals.^  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  the  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  annab 
but  their  verses,  nor  any  thing  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses, 
their  antiquities,  the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  exploits  of 
their  heroes.  The  more  verses  a  man  could  repeat,  the  more  learn- 
ed he  was  deemed,  while  the  bard  who  composed  any  thing  new  was 
sure  of  being  respected  by  the  kings  and  people.^    This  was  the 

state  of  the  uish,  when  the  Christian  missionaries  came  to  instruct 

I  III  I   I 

1  Bp.  PorteuB'f  Tracts,  p.  383. 
^  De  MoribuB  Germ.  c.  ii.  iii. 

3  Zonaras,  Annal.  lib.  12.  c  26.    6ibbon*fl  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

4  Procop.  De  BeUo.  Gotb.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

5  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Sozom.  lib.  ▼!.  c.  36.    Philostorg.  lib.  ii.  e.  5. 
^  Bollandi  Acta.  March,  xrii. 
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them  in  the  use  of  letters,  and  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Such  a  change, 
however,  was  wrought  in  them  by  Christianity  and  its  teachers,  that 
Ireland  was  stfled  the  island  of  very  pious  and  very  learned  men. 
Aibsgarius,'  the  chief  apostle  of  the  northern  nations,  not  only  preach- 
ed the  gospel  to  those  barbarians,  but  established  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  religion  and  letters.  Cyril  and  Methodius,^  who  con- 
verted the  Bulgarians,  Moravians  and  Bohemians,  about  the  same 
time,  prevbusly  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Bible, 
and  some  Greek  and  Latm  authors,  into  the  Slavic  tongue,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  expanding  their  narrow  minds,  and  softening  their  hard 
earts  to  mildness  and  pity.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  other 
barbarians  who  became  proselytes  of  the  Gospel.  In  Russia  the 
teachers  of  Christianity  recommended,  at  the  same  time,'  the  gospel 
and  letters,  the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  of  law,  and  order :  and  were 
seconded  in  their  exertions  by  religious  princes,  who  employed  skil- 
ful Greeks  for  decorating  the  cities,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  *  Tlie  dome  and  paintings  of  [the  famous  Cathedral  of]  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  were  rudely  copied  in  the  Russian  churches 
of  Kiow  and  Novogorod ;  the  writings  of  the  fathers  were  translated 
uto  the  Sclavonic  language  ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were 
invited,  or  compelled,  to  attend  lectures  in  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.^ 
In  various  parts  of  Europe,  edifices  for  divine  worship  arose  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  sove- 
reigns and  of  the  laity ;  and  though  these  were  sometimes  influenced 
by  unworthy  motives,  yet  the  efifect  has  not  been  the  less  beneficial 
to  the  arts  of  painting,  design,  architecture,  and  music,  whose  pro- 
fessors were  encouraged  to  die  exertion  of  their  talents  by  liberal 
remuneration.  When,  however,  the  love  of  literature  was  succeeded 
by  die  love  of  arms  (which  was  particularly  die  case  during  the  mid- 
dle ages)  few  had  mducements  to  study,  except  those  who  were  edu- 
cated and  desdned  for  the  sacred  office  ;  nor  could  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been  propagated  so  universally  as 
it  was,  had  not  the  clergy  found  them  necessary  for  understanding 
the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  fathers.  By  these  means,  diey 
possessed  most  of  the  learning  of  those  dmes,  and  handed  it  down  to 
their  successors,  who  had  the  merit  of  collecdng,  transcribing,  and 
preserving  books,  whicli  otherwise  must  have  perished,  when  a  taste 
tor  erudidon  was  almost  exdnct,  and  the  passion  of  laymen  was  di- 
rected toarms.^ 

j^ — — — — — — — ■ — - — — — — ^^ — * 1  ■  _       I 

1  MabiUon,  Aimal.  896.  s  Baibini  MiBceU.  part  I 

3  Gibboo*s  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  844. 

4  The  Literary  Ben^s  conferred  on  the  world  by  Christianity,  are  thos  cos- 
cieely,  but  forcibly  stated  hj  Dr.  Jortin.  *'  To  whom/'  says  he,  "  are  we  indebted 
Ibr  the  k»owled|^  of  antiqnitiee,  sacred  and  secnlar,  for  every  thing  that  is  called 
PkUologtfy  or  the  Literm  Humaniores  t  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  learned  languages  ?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  chro- 
nologTy  and  the  continuation  of  history  through  many  centuries  ?  To  Christians. 
To  whom  for  rational  systems  of  moraUtv  and  of  natiual  religion  ?  To  Christians. 
To  whom  for  improvements  in  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  application  of  these 
discoveries  to  religious  purposes  ?  To  Chri^ians.  To  whom  for  metaphysical 
researches,  carried  as  for  as  the  subject  will  j^rmit .'  To  Christians.  To  whom» 
for  the  monl  rules  to  be  obeenred  by  nationfl  in  war  and  peace  ?    To  Christiani. 
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On  the  subversioQ  of  the  Greek  empire  bv  die  1 
1453,  literature  tock  refuge  in  the  west  of  Europe,  wbeie  maiijr  of 
the  clergy  were  among  its  most  strenuous  suppcNters.  At  kogtfa,  leaiiH 
ing  emerged  from  the  silence  of  the  doisier,  wUtber  she  had  retreat- 
ed, and  where  she  had  heen  preserved  from  destnictioo :  and  her 
appearance  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  Uessings  which  she 
so  eminently  bestows.  The  reformation  promoted,  sml  more,  tb^ 
cause  of  learning ;  and  its  general  difiiision  has  been  aided  most  sig- 
nally by  the  discovery  and  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  art  of  prints 
ing.  The  modem  opposers  of  revelation,  however,  reasoning  in  a 
retrograde  modon,  ascribe  all  our  improvements  to  philosophy.  But 
it  was  religion^  the  religion  of  christ,  that  took  the  lead.  The 
Reformers  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters 
that  shackled  human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train, 
profited  by  her  labours  and  sufierings  ;  and  now  ungratefully  claims 
all  the  honour  and  praise  to  herself.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Cran- 
mer  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke.  The  horri- 
ble excesses,  that  will  for  ever  di^ace  the  annals  of  the  French  re- 
volution, are  not  chargeable  upon  Christianity.  The  French  nation 
renounced  Christianity  before  tney  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philo- 
sophy and  reason  were  their  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  charsed  with  aU  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  as- 
sumed its  name.  Jvo  institution  has  ever  been  able  to  prevent  all  the 
excesses  which  it  forbad  ;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, that  it  has  sometimes  furnished  a  pretext  for  introducing  those 
very  evils  and  oppressions,  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.^  But 
the  mischiefs  whicn,  through  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been 
the  accidental  consequences  of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed 
to  its  spirit.  *'  The  legislator  of  the  universe,  in  promulgating  the 
sublime  laws  of  Christianity, — though  he  furmsbea  men  with  mo- 
tives calculated  to  elevate  them  to  his  throne,  and  to  extend  their 
hopes  far  beyond  the  grave,  —  did  not  at  the  same  time  transform  the 
intelligent  creatures,  to  whom  he  gave  those  laws,  into  mere  machines. 
He  has  ^ven  them  the  power  euher  to  conform  to  Christian  precepts 
or  to  infringe  them;  and  thus  has  placed  in  their  own  hands  their 
own  destiny.  If,  after  this,  a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good 
and  choose  the  evil,  the  fault  is  manifestly  theirs,  and  not  his,  who  by 
so  many  of  the  most  tremendous  denunciations,  warns  them  against  the 

-To  whom,  for  jurisprudence  and  political  kiiowled|re,  and  for  settling  the  rights  tf 
subjects,  both  civil  and  religions,  upon  a  proper  foundation  ?  To  Cnristians  —  not 
to  atheists  or  deists,  some  of  whom  (as  noooes  in  particular)  have  been  known 
advocates  for  tyranny."  (Jortin*s  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  pp.  373,  374.)  He  further  ob- 
serves that  some  or  the  atheistical  and  deistieal  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  (and  the  remark  is  equallj  applicable  to  those  of  our  own 
times),  were  **  iflniorant  and  illiterate,  most  of  them  a  sort  of  half-scholars,  and  r«- 
tailevv  of  secondhand  wares,  none  of  them  eminently  learned,  or  contributors  td 
the  advancement  of  erudition  and  knowledge  in  any  material  article."  (Ibid.  p. 
•S7«5.) 

1  On  the  subject  above  noticed,  the  reader  will  find  some  excellent  and  fbreible 
remarks  in  Dr.  I>ewar*s  Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Designs  of  Christisnitj, 
Disc.  13.  entitled  *  The  Imperfection  of  Christians  no  valid  Objection  to  Christi- 
anity.' 
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latter,  and  by  the  most  alluring  invitations  solicits  them  to  the  fonner.*^ 
Were  aU  men  to  become  sincere  believers  in  the  heavenly  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  were  all  honestly  disposed  to  obey  its  holy  precqits, 
nothing  is  better  calculated  to  difiuse  real  comfort,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness in  this  world.  Indeed,  whoever  will  candidly  and  attentiveb^ 
compare  the  morals  of  professing  Christians  throughout  the  worlci, 
defective  as  they  are,  with  those  of  the  heathen  nations  b  a  similar 
stage  of  socie^,  will  be  convinced  that  the  effects  of  Christianity  have 
been  exceedingly  beneficial.  Some  vices  were  not  forbidden,  while 
others  were  applauded,  by  the  antients ;  but  the  vices  of  the  Chris- 
tian, the  sins  ol  the  heart  as  well  as  the  life,  are  oU  forbidden  by  the 
Gospel*  It  has  silendy  communicated  innumerable  blessb^  to  indi- 
viduab.  Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages/  we  may 
observe,  that  through  its  blessed  influence,  crimes  are  less  malignant; 
the  manners  of  mankind  are  softened  and  humanised,  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  antient  times ;  a  more  general  respect  is  paid  to  the  de- 
cency of  external  appearances,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  and 
pious  men ;  and  although  much  wickedness  still  remains  among  the 
nomina/  professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  are  Christians  in  name, 
but  litde  better  than  heathens  m  practice,  yet  a  large  portion  of  piety 
and  virtue  silently  exists  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  man- 
kind, who  in  every  age  and  country  form  the  greatest  part  of  the 
communitv*  Nay,  m  Christian  countries,  even  the  wicked  them- 
aelves  (who  have  not  cast  off  all  religion  and  deliberately  renounced 
the  Gospel,)  are  greatly  restrained  by  the  fear  of  future  punishments, 
which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Gospel.  So  that  mankind  are, 
upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  under  infinite  obli- 
gations to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reap- 

1  '^  M ach  ^renenU  reformation,  and  happiness,  in  yarious  wajrs,  hath  been  iodte- 
daced  into  the  world  by  the  Gospel,  both  among  individuals,  and  among  nitin— 
—  Bat  if  even  on  a  supposition  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  proves  nothing  against  tlie 
good  effects  of  Christianity,  if  it  were  properly  obeyed.  It  only  proves,  that  not- 
withstanding the  parity  of  the  Gospel,  ana  its  gracious  intention  of  making  man- 
kind religious  and  happy,  there  are  numbers  wno  will  not  be  made  religions  and 
happy  bv  it.  But  what  could  God  Almighty  do  more  for  man,  consistently  with 
leaving  him  at  liberty  to  act  freely  .'  He  could  only  give  him  a  rule  to  walk  by, 
and  reason  to  enforce  that  rule  *,  unless  he  had  changed  his  nature,  and,  by  giving 
him  a  new  religion,  had  wrought  a  standing  miracle  to  force  his  obedience  to  it. 
So  that,  of  course,  the  world  will  always  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of  people  -  • 
•uch  as  are  deaf  to  all  the  calls  of  rebgion ;  and  such  as  live  up  to  its  rules. 
Among  these  latter  only  are  to  be  found  Uiose  who  feel  the  happiness  of  living  un- 
der Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  indeed,  if  those  should  pro- 
fit by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  heads  about  tnem.  The  patient,  who  rejects 
the  medicine,  must  not  hope  to  remove  the  disease.  Our  Saviour  himself,  jroa 
remember,  prophesied,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  of  the  different  reception  whiek 
his  gospel  snould  meet  among  different  men.  Some  seed,  he  tells  you,  would  frU 
among  thorns,  and  be  choakM — others  on  beaten  ground,  and  be  picked  ap-*bat 
that  ml  there  would  be  some  which  would  fell  on  good  ground,  and  bring  fiath 
fruit  in  sbundance.  The  Christian  religion  therefore  is  not  meant  to  work  by 
force,  or  like  a  charm,  on  the  minds  of  men.  If  it  did,  there  eould  be  do  good— 
in  the  observance  of  it :  but  it  is  intended  mercifbUy  to  guide  those  to  hsppin— , 
who  will  listen  to  its  gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we  look  into  the  woHd,  tad 
wish  to  see  the  e^cts  of  religion,  we  must  look  for  it  only  amonff  real  Christians 
—among  those  who  truly  live  up  to  its  laws  —  and  not  among  tnose  who  ^mmsb 
to  live  in  a  Christian  country ;  and  are  Christians  only  in  name."  Gilpia'a  mr- 
mons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9 — 11. 
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•d  more  substantial  worldly  benefits  from  h,  than  fixun  any  other  in* 
stitution  upon  earth :  and,  whatever  of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  b  to 
be  found  either  in  the  writings  or  lives  of  the  opposers  of  revelation 
in  modem  times,  they.>4re  indebted  for  it  to  thiat  veiy  ChristianiQr» 
wliich  they  are  impotently  endeavouring  to  subvert.  *^  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  best  ideas  of  the  old  philosophers  on  moral  subjects  be- 
ing derived  from  revelation,  (of  which  there  is  considerable  evidence,^ 
it  is  manifest  that,  so  far  as  tne  modems  exceed  them,  it  is  principaUy, 
if  not  entirely  owing  to  this  medium  of  instmction.  The  Scriptuiis 
having  diffused  the  hght,  they  have  insensibly  imbibed  it :  and  finding 
it  to  accord  with  reason,  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  reascm  has 
discovered  it.  *  After  grazbg,'  as  one  expresses  it,  '  in  the  pastures 
of  revelation,  they  boast  of  growing  fat  by  nature.' — So  long  as  they 
reside  among  people,  whose  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  formed  by 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  they  must  (unless  they  wish  to  be  stigma- 
tised as  profligates,)  benave  with  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where 
the  conduct- is  uniform  and  consistent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will 
lead  us  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  the  motive  ;  but  when  we 
see  men  uneas}'  under  restraints,  and  continually  writing  in  favour  of 
vices  which  they  dare  not  openly  practise,  we  are  justifi^  in  imputing 
tlietr  sobriety,  not  to  principle,  but  to  the  circumstances  attending 
their  situation."* 

V.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  fifom  die  page  of  history, 
numerous  facts  that  would  fully  confirm  the  preceding  general  sur* 
vey  of  the  efllect  produced  by  the  influence  of  Christiamty.  A  few 
additional  instances,  however,  must  suffice.  Wherever  Christian 
missionaries  have  gone,  the  most  barbarous  heathen  nations  have  be- 
come civilised.  Some  of  them  were  cannibals ;  others  worshipped 
their  swords  as  gods :  and  all  of  them  offered  human  victims  to  their 
idols.    The  ferocious  became  mild ;  those  who  prowled  about  for 

1  A  glance  at  the  deTotions  of  the  Gentiles  will  show  that,  with  very  few  ez- 
ceptionSf  there  was  nothing  spiritual  in  their  prayers,  —  no  thanksgiying,  —  no 
request  for  dirine  assistance  in  the  performance  or  their  doty,  —  no  pious  sorrow 
and  acknowledgment  of  their  offences.  But  "  after  the  propa|pktion  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  we  find  forms  of  adoration  in  some  Pagan  writers  which  are  more 
rational  and  spiritual  than  the  old  hymns  and  prajrers  of  their  ancestors ;  and  we 
may  reasonamy  suppose  that  these  improvements  arose  from  the  Oospel.  See 
Prod.  Hymn,  ad  Solem,  et  ad  Musas ;  JamhUch,  de  Mjst.  Egypt*  $  5.  c.  26 ; 
SimpL  in  Epictei.  ad  fin.  to  whom  I  wish  I  could  add  Maxtmus  I^rtus.  It  is  pity 
that  he  who  on  other  accounts  deserves  commendation,  should  have  taught  that 
prayer  to  God  was  superfluous,  Disc,  30.  See  also  Juvenal  x.  346.  and  the  Com- 
mentators. Seneca  says  Primus  est  dearwn  euUus,  deot  credere :  deinde  reddere 
Ulis  majestatem  suam,  reddere  homtatetn.  ^  Vis  deos  provitiare  t  bonus  esto. 
Satis  iUos  coluU  quisquis  iwutatus  est.  Epist.  95.  p.  47u.  But  that  he  did  not 
think  prayer  to  be  useless  and  unnecessary^  as  some  may  fancy  from  these  words, 
will  appear  from  the  following  plecM.  ftas  fuofue  existimaimus  vata  proficere^ 
salvd  m  et  patestate  fatarum.  ^^tedaim  emm  a  iHis  immortaWms  ita  suspense 
refieta  stmtf  ut  m  bamm  vertejit,  si  admotm  Diis  preees  fuerintf  si  vota  suscepU. 
Nat.  Quiest.  ii.  57.  ttaque  non  dot  Deus  benefiHaf  —  nan  exaudit  preeantimm  voces 
et  undique  subUutis  in  cabsm  manibus  vota  faeientium  privata  ac  pubUea.  Qjuad 
profecto  non  fieret^  nee  in  kmne  furorom  omnes  mortales  consensissent  aUoquendi 
surda  mtmina  et  inefieaees  Deos,  nisi  nossent  iUorum  beneficia  nunc  vitro  oblatOf 
nunc  orantihus  data.  De  Benef  IV.  4."  (Jortin's  Discouraes  on  the  Christiaa 
Religion,  p.  367.  note.) 

s  FuUer^s  Goi^  ite  owa  WitneM,  p.  113. 
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plunder,  acquired  setded  property,  as  weU  as  a  relish  for  domestic 
happiness ;  persons  ^dio  dwelt  in  caves  or  huts,  learned  from  mission- 
aries the  art  of  building ;  they  who  fed  on  raw  flesh,  applied  to  agri- 
culture ;  men  who  had  been  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  strangers  to 
manufactures,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  apparel ;  and  the  violent  and 
rapacious  renounced  dieir  rapine  and  plunder.    The  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  Germany,  ceased  to  sacrince  men  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity ;  nor  did  tlie  Huns  continue  to  be  strangers  to  the  dif- 
ference of  right  and  wrong,  after  they  embraced  it.    The  Geloni  and 
other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to  use  tlie  skins  of  their  enemies  fcr 
clothes;  and  the  Heruli  (who  latterly  overran  and  devastated  the 
western  empire)  no  longer  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  they 
had  formerly  done,  nor  required  widows  to  kill  themselves  at  the 
tombs  of  tlieir  husbands.     The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Attacotti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe)  relinquished  cannibalism, 
and  the  Hungarians  ceased  to  devour  the  hearts  of  their  captives, 
after  their  conversion.    After  the  conversion  also  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  they  ceased  to  commit  suicide  on  principle ;  nor  did  their 
wives  and  slaves  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
honour  the  deceased  in  tlie  paradise  of  Odb.     Cliristianity  imparted 
to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  property ;  and 
put  an  end  to  their  piratical   expeditions  and  depredations.     The 
northern  kingdoms,  wnich  were  engaged  in  incessant  wars,  while 
their  inhabitants  were  heathens,  became  more  pacific  after  tlie  preach- 
bg  of  the  Gospel  among  them.    Tlie  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegi- 
ans, who  could  only  speak  a  barbarous  language,  acquired  the  use  of 
letters ;  a  people  who  were  continually  making  depredations  on  their 
neighbours,  became  content  with  their  own  territories ;  and  nations, 
almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  tlieir  cruelty  and  superstition,  be- 
came gentle  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  dieir  conversion.     The 
well-informed  lawyer  must  respect  Christianity  for  the   numerous 
benevolent  laws  to  wliich  it  gave  rise  :  and  every  man  who  has  read 
(however  slightly)  the  laws  of  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Justinian, 
and  Charlemagne,  or  the  codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Lombards,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Christianity  as 
the  source  of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were  totally  un- 
known to  polished  as  well  as  to  civilised  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  greatly  needed  the  light  of  Christianity, 
or  has  been  more  eminently  benefited  by  it  than  England.  Dniid- 
ism,  uniformly  more  sanguinary  than  other  cruel  modificatbns  of 
paganism,  (though  in  some  respects  less  erroneous,)  was  succeeded 
first  by  the  impure  mytholo^  of  Rome,  and  then  by  the  sanguinary 
and  war-inspiring  worsliip  of  the  deities  of  the  nortnem  hordes,  by 
whom  it  was  invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never 
was  Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  pleasing,  (m*  with 
changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  ferocious  Ibie- 
fiithers.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  very  earliest  time 
of  the  Christian  era,  abolished  human  sacrifices  (principally  wretched 
captives,)  that  were  ofiered  by  the  Druids ;  the  rude  and  unsettled 
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Saxons,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  captives,  or 
the  cowardly  members  of  their  own  army.  And  the  descendants  of 
those  barbarous  savages,  who  prohibited  commercial  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to  death, 
now  feed  and  clothe  tliem,  and  encourage  intercoiu'se  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that,  in 
England,  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  Animosities  of  the  barons ;  that 
checked  the  perpetual  feuds  of  the  darker  ages ;  that  subdued  tlie 
pride  and  fierceness  which  so  convulsed  the  government  of  our  own 
and  other  nations ;  tliat  gave  rise  to  die  singular  but  beneficial  in- 
stitution of  chivalry,  which  tempered  the  valour  of  its  professors,  by 
uniting  in  the  same  persons  the  various  and  useful  virtues  of  courtesy, 
humanity,  honour,  and  justice ;  and  finally,  has  diffused  that  spirit  of 
practical  piety,  benevolence,  and  moralit}',  which  have  justly  rendered 
Britain  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Such  were  the  happy  changes  wrought  by  Christianity  on  the  state 
of  society  in  antient  times ;  nor  has  it  been  less  useful  among  modera 
pagans,  so  far  as  its  pure  and  life-giving  precepts  have  been  propa- 
gated and  inculcated  among  tliem.  Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the 
field  of  missionary  exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  have  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  mighty  efiicacy  of  the  Gospel  as  the  means 
of  improving  the  present  condition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in  North 
America,  in  South  America  also,  in  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
wherever  Christianity  has  been  carried,  it  has  abolished  human  sacri- 
fices, and  all  the  barbarous  practices  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work  ;^  and  has  difiHised  tlie  blessings  of  civilisation  together  with 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.'  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  mitigated  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barbarousiv  and 
unjusdy  torn  from  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  servants ;  so  that  a 

1  Sfio  pp.  19 — ^21.  supra. 

9  Somo  writers  have  imagined  that  certain  deteitable  practicef  of  the  paffaai 
were  abolished  by  civilisation,  and  not  bj  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  falsehood 
of  this  opinion  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  bloody  ana  obecene  customs  pre- 
vailed among  the  E^ptians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were,  in 
many  respects,  equal  to  us  in  literature  and  civilisation,  and  yet  perfonned  several 
hideous  ntes  lonff  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.  Polished 
heathens  ofi*ernd  numan  victims  to  their  gods,  and  were,  on  particular  occasions, 
guilty  of  every  abomination  imputed  to  the  uncivilised,  except  devouring  their 
ehildiren.  In  all  rude  nations  wnich  embraced  the  Ooepel,  Christianity  and  civili- 
sation were  as  cause  and  effect,  so  that  the  benefits  of  tae  latter  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  former.  As  the  Gospel  soflcned  and  civilised  barbarians,  we  may  fairly  at- 
tribute to  it  the  happy  efllscts  of  civilisation.  The  Prussians  and  Lithuanians  har- 
ing  ofl«red  human  sacrifices,  and  continued  uncivilised  till  their  conversion  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  so  to 
this  day,  were  it  not  for  Christianity,  since  the  Mingrelians,  Circa saians,  and  other 
heathens,  are  still  more  rude  than  Christian  nations  under  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances of  latitude  and  soil.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  polished  aatioQa, 
and  well  acauainted  with  arts  and  manufiictures,  it  is  well  known,  pubBclv  eommit 
crimes  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  rudest  Christian  kingdom.  Upon  tbe 
whole,  it  appears  thst  Christianity  has  exploded  several  crimes  of  the  civilised  as 
well  as  barWous  heathen,  tauj^ht  each  ofthem  virtues  to  which  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  must,  wherever  it  is  established,  prevent  relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  nnme- 
rous  evils  resulting  from  &lie  systems  of  religion.  Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  Religion, 
pp.  y77,  278. 
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real  Christian  slave,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  greater  value  than  one  ^nkm 
is  a  pasan. 

Furuier,  in  Greenland,  among  a  people  who,  m  addition  to  all  the 
privations  which  they  endure  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  bad 
been  left  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  life,  the  Moravians  or  United 
Brethren  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  comforts  and  en- 
dearments of  civilisation :  and  those  outcasts  of  socie^  may  now  be 
seen  enjoying  the  food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  perse- 
verance had  secured  for  them.  With  the  admissioo  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  they  have  relinquished  their  ferocious  habits ;  they  resumed 
the  exercise  of  reason,  when  they  began  to  practise  the  duties  of 
religion ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  miseries  of  their  former  con- 
dition, we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle  of  men,  raising  their  adora- 
tions to  him  who  created  and  redeemed  them,  and  walking  in  all  the 
commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  hord  blameless.  In  South 
Africa,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  same  mis- 
sionaries, and  those  of  other  societies,  among  a  race  equally  removed 
from  the  habits  of  civilisation,  — -  and,  perhaps,  still  more  hcMstile  to  the 
application  of  any  means  of  improvement,  Christianity  has  made  a 
powerful  impression;  and  has  accomplished  a  change,  which  has 
raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  extreme  point  of  human  nature 
to  the  possession  of  piety,  decency,  and  happmess.  Similar  effects 
have  been  produced  on  the  western  coast  ol  Africa,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Church  Missionary  Society :  and  the  same  effects 
are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.^ 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  advances  into  the  regions  of 
paganism,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  melioration  in  the  general 
condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater  equality  in  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal advantages  of  every  tribe  and  people.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
the  Gospel,  indeed,  are  felt  even  in  Mohammedan  countries  :  for  all 
the  best  moral  precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taken,  without  acknowledg- 
ment fix>m  the  Scriptures.  Where  it  agrees  with  them,  it  tends  to 
advance  human  happiness  :  where  it  differs  firom  them,  it  is  generally 
a  rhapsodv  of  falsenoods,  contradictions,  and  absurd  fables,  that  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

As,  however,  recent  facts  most  powerfully  arrest  attention,  we 
diall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph  of  Christian- 
i^  over  ps^anism,  which  has  been  achieved  in  our  own  timCj  in  se- 
veral populous  islands  of  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  throueh  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  unwearied  labours  of  missionaries,  dunng  the 
last  twenty-two  years.    The  adult  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  o£ 

1  The  detail!  on  which  the  above  ■tatements  are  founded,  may  be  seen  m 
Grants'!  History  of  Oroenland,  2  vol!.  8vo.  London,  1620 ;  Latrobe*!  Journal  of 
lu!  Visit  to  South  Africa  in  1815  and  1816,  4to.  London,  1818  ;  and  in  the  later 
Reports  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  .Parts,  and  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  ICnowIedge  ;  of^the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
of  the  Society  for  Missions  established  by  the  Unites  Fratram  or  Moravians ;  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society;  of  the  Baptist  Missions  in  the  East  Indies;  and 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  —  Abstracts  of  the  most  recent  of  these  Re- 
ports of  Christian  Benevolence  (comprising  also  much  important  geogra^iical  in- 
tormatioD)  may  be  seen  in  the  periodical  journal  entitled  *  The  Missionary  Register' 
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twelve  neighbouring  islands,  together  with  dieir  chieftains,  besides 
some  chiefs  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pau- 
motu  islands  (which  are  situated  finom  twentjr-five  to  fifty  leagues 
east  from  Otaheite^/  have  voluntarily  embraced,  and  made  an  opea 
profession  of  the  Cfhristian  faith,  without  the  intervention  or  influence 
of  any  Christian  potentate  or  state :  and  the  conseauence  has  beea 
the  abolition  of  thefi^ — of  idolatry ^^^cS  infaniieiaef^^  of  the  Jlr- 
reoy  Society  (a  privileged  order  that  practised  the  vilest  cruelty  and 
abominations^,  with  whose  total  dissolution  it  may  be  expected  that 
infanticide  will  entirely  cease,  —  of  human  sacrifices^  —  of  the  murder 
of  prisoners  taken  in  batde,  — of  the  principal  causes  of  war  itself, 
—  of  polygamy ^  —  of  unnatural  crimes j  —  and  of  various  other  imr 
moral  and  indecent  practices j  both  in  public  and  private  life,  that 
were  connected  with  their  idolatry.  Instead  of  a  rude  administration 
of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  chieftains,  a  system  of 
equitable  laws  has  been  established,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the 
sovereign,  chieftains,  and  people,  founded  on  the  biusis  of  Christian 
principles.  Education,  civilisation,  and  industry,^  are  rapidly  spread- 
ing through  those  islands :  for,  where  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are 
difjfiised,  idleness  never  fails  to  become  disreputable,  and  civilisation 
inevitably /b//otfii9.  Men,  devoted  to  intemperance,  cruel,  profligate, 
and  ungodly,  have  been  so  changed  in  their  nearts  and  lives,  as  to  be- 
come virtuous  and  useful  members  of  society ;  and  many  thousand 
adult  persons  (besides  their  children),  who  a  few  years  since  were 
enveloped  in  error,  sensuality,  and  idolatry,  have  been  turned  fix>m 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God. 

Public,  social,  and  domestic  worship  are  universal,  and  private 
devotion  is  supposed  to  be  almost  universal.'  Who  can  contemplate 
the  former  condition  of  these  islands,  with  their  inhabitants  groaning, 
and  consuming  under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel  system  of  idolatry,  and 
of  vices  still  more  destructive,  —  and  then  contrast  with  it  the  natives 
in  their  present  circumstances,  gradually  emerging  from  their  former 

1  To  these  are  now  to  be  added  the  inhabitants  of  sereral  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  through  the  divine  blessine  on  the  laboun  of  the  Missionaries  sent  oat 
by  the  North  American  Missionary  Society. 

9  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  im 
state  that  they  have  taken  the  most  effectual  means  for  giving  permanence  and 
consistency  to  this  wonderful  revolution.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  introducing 
among  the  natives  a  system  of  regular  labour,  as  the  best  safeguard  of  moral  and 
religious  habits,  they  sent  out  persons  for  the  express  purpose  of  directing  the  at* 
tention  of  the  islanders  to  the  rearing  and  cultivation  of  the  coffee  and  cotton 
trees,  and  of  other  indigenous  plants.  Different  branches  of  carpentry,  boatbuild- 
ing,  and  various  useful  manufactures  are  now  soccessfiilly  carried  on  in  the  Geor- 
gian  and  Society  Islands. 

3  See  the  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otaheite,  published  by  the  Directors  of 
the  London  Bllssionary  Society,  8vo.  London,  1818  ;  uid  also  their  Twenty-fiflh, 
Twenty-sixth,  Twenty-seventh,  and  Twenty-eighth  Reports  for  the  years  1819, 
1820,  1821,  and  1822.  Three  thousand  copies  of  a  Taheitean  version  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Luke  have  lonff  been  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  number  of  spelling-books, 
scripture  lessons,  and  catechisms.  The  number  of  natives  in  the  Georgian  islands 
only,  who  are  able  to  read,  amount  to  between  4  and  5000.  Schoob  have  been 
erected,  in  every  district,  by  command  of  the  late  king  Pomarre ;  who  himself 
composed  the  alphabet  at  the  beginning  of  the  spelling  Mok,  and  worked  off  some 
of  the  first  sheets  at  the  printing  press. 
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darkness  and  misery  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity; 
worshipping  the  true  God,  becoming  honourable  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  advancing  in  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  improving  in  their  mental  and  moral  cha- 
racter, and  in  their  social  habits,  with  the  comforts  of  civilised  life 
daily  multiplying  around  tliem,  —  where  is  the  Christian  who  can 
contemplate  these  things,  and  not  evidendy  perceive  the  finger  of 
Divine  Providence, — a  most  convincing  prooi  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel,  and  a  most  powerful  incentive,  as  well  as  encouragement  to 
further  missionary  exertions  f 

VI.  Such  are  the  effects  which  Christianity  is  actually  producing 
in  our  own  times.  Contrast  diem  with  the  effects  of  that  atheisticu 
philosophy,  which  a  few  years  since  plunged  France  in  desolation, 
misery,  and  anarchy  almost  indescribable,  and  then  jud^e  of  the  want 
of  candour  and  truth  in  a  living  opposer  of  Christianity,  who,  with 
such  facts  before  him,  could  assert  that  tlie  Christian  religion  is  ^  a 
pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happiness,  and  peace,  than  all 
odier  pestilences  combined."  ! ! ! 

It  is,  liowever,  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  especially,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  practically  felt  in  reclaim- 
log  the  profane  and  immoral  to  sobriety,  equi^,  trutii,  and  piety,  and 
to  an  exemplarv  behaviour  in  relative  life.  Having  been  made  free 
from  siuj  and  lecome  the  servants  of  God,  they  have  their  fruit  unto 
Kolinessj  and,  after  patiently  continuing  ip  well  doing,  and  cheerfully 
bearing  various  afflictions  (supported  by  the  precious  promises  of  tlie 
Bible),  they  ioyfuUy  meet  death ;  bein^  cheered  by  the  hope  of  eler- 
nal  Itfiny  as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ :  while  tliey,  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  Crospel,  are  most  convinced  that  they 
have  been  rendered  wiser,  more  holy,  as  well  as  more  happy,  by  be- 
lieving it ;  and  that  there  is  a  reality  in  religion,  though  various  con- 
flicting interests  and  passions  may  keep  them  from  duly  embracine  it. 
*^  There  are  indeed  enthusiasts  also,  but  they  become  such  by  for- 
saking the  old  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  fancy  :  and  there 
are  hypocrites,  but  ttiey  attest  the  reality  and  excellency  of  religion 
by  deeming  it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it." 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  it  is  adapted 
to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  the  Christian  favoured  with 
temporal  blessings  ?  He  is  instructed  how  to  enjoy  them  aright,  and 
to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in  want.  Are  bis 
circumstances  contracted  f  It  preserves  him  from  repining.  He  hath 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content.  He  knows 
both  how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound  ;  —  every  where^  and  in 
all  things,  he  is  instructed,  both  to  be  fiM  and  to  be  hungry,  — both 
to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  only  produce 
contentment,  but  it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain  dignity  and  au- 
thority, which  the  greatest  can  never  acquire  without  it.  The  rods 
and  axes  of  despots  may  extort  an  outward  reverence,  but  nothmg 
commands  tlie  hearts  and  affections  of  men,  like  real  piety  and  gpod- 
ness.     Godliness  is  profitable  unto  aU  things,  having  thefromut  ef 
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ihf  life  that  now  w,  and  of  that  ulhieh  i$  to  come,  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.)  A 
coiucientious  discharge  ot  the  duties  of  religioD  conciliates  the  love 
and  tsteem  of  mankind,  and  establishes  a  iair  character  and  unblem- 
ished reputation.  While  the  real  Christian  fears  God  and  lionours 
the  king,  he  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  frugal  in  his  expenses,  and  in- 
dustrious in  the  proper  calling  of  bis  life  ;  and  aims  U>  adorn  the  doer 
trine  of  God  hi$  Saviour  in  all  things.  —Real  ChristianSi  whatever 
be  their  rank  in  life,  have  a  peculiar  enjoyment  in  the  possession 
of  temporal  goods  (whether  they  be  few  or  many^,  while  the  ungodly 
find  emptiness  in  aO  then*  possessions  :  for  the  mmd,  rendered  happy 
by  the  hdy  and  exceUent  principles  tliat  govern  it,  mixes  its  awn 
sweetness  with  whatever  good  is  received,  and  imparts  an  extraordi- 
nary relish  to  it ;  while  tlie  unholy  dispositions  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  Christian  state  of  mind,  must,  by  tlieir  very  nature,  prevent  such 
persons  from  enjoying  what  they  possess. 

But  tlie  happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to  prosper- 
ity :  its  sincere  professors  have  also  peculiar  consolations  in  the  day 
of  adversity.  Tlie  experience  of  every  day  proves  tliat  man  is  born 
to  trouble ;  and  relieion  will  not  prevent  tlie  Cliristian  firom  being 
made  to  feel  what  it  is,  to  share  in  the  coiiunon  k)t  of  mankind. 
But,  what  supports  will  it  afford  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put 
into  his  hands !  Supports  to  whicli  mere  men  of  tlie  world  are  utter 
strangers.  These  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  b  their  affliction. 
If  they  be  kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  tlie  summit  of  their  attainments, 
while  Christians  are  enabled  to  gUnr}'^  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially 
to  approve  all  the  divine  dispensations  towards  them.  They  truly 
I)ossess  a  peace  that  pasteth  aU  understanding.  Being  justified  by 
faithy  they  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrut^  and 
Uiey  also  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience^  that^  in  simplicity 
and  ^ood  sincerity ^  ^^  grace  ofGod^  they  hate  had  their  conversa- 
tion tn  the  world.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy,  with 
which  a  stranger  intermcddlcth  not.  "^Vliat  trouble,  indeed,  can 
ovcrwhchn,  u^hat  fear  can  discompose,  tliat  man  wlio  loveth  Christ, 
and  keepetli  his  words  ?  Wliat  eartlily  power  can  make  such  a  man 
unhappy  ?  Will  you  take  away  his  riches  ?  His  treasure  is  in  heaven. 
Will  you  banish  him  from  home  ?  His  country  is  above.  Will  you 
bind  him  in  chains  ?  His  conscience,  liis  spirit,  his  affections,  are  aO 
free.  Will  you  destroy  his  body  ?  His  body  shall  be  raiseid  incor- 
ruptible at  the  last  day,  and  his  soul  will  immediatelv  return  unto 
God,  wIk)  gave  it.  Heaven  itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness. 
As  heaven  is  enlightened  by  the  rising  sun,  liis  soul  is  illuminated  by 
tliat  sun  of  righteousness,  which  arisetn,  without  setting,  in  his  heart. 
As  heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful,  though  cknids  obscure 
and  midnight  darkness  surround  it,  he  is  peaceful,  nappy,  and  serene 
in  the  midst  of  trials  and  afflictions.  As  neaven  is  exalted  above  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above 
the  distractions  and  perturbations  of  this  troublesome  world.  He  is 
a  Cliristian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven.  His  life  is  hid,  with 
Christ,  in  God. 
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**  We  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows.  But  his 
sorrow  is  sweeter  than  this  world's  joy.  Every  trial,  every  affliction, 
draws  him  nearer  to  his  God.  In  the  secrecy  of  his  chamber,  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource  which  the  world  knows  not  of. 
He  pours  forth  his  fears,  his  aporehensions,  his  griefs,  into  the  bosom 
of  liis  maker.  Suflbring  thus  oecomes  a  well-spring  of  delight ;  for 
it  is  felt  to  be  a  source  of  spiritual  improvement.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
things  work  together,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  enjoyment,  to  them 
that  kive  their  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  if  they  sow  m  tears,  they  also 
reap  in  joy.**^  Far  difierent  from  this  is  the  ioy  of  the  hypocrite  or 
of  the  ungodly.  His  joy  is  a  malignant  passion,  excited  bv  the  tem- 
porary success  of  some  of  his  devices.  FoUy  is  joy  to  him  thai  is 
destitute  of  wisdom  ;  but  tlic  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short ;  and 
the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment ;  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  Therefore  they  say  unto  God^  Depart  from  usjfor  toe  de» 
sire  not  thee  nor  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  What  is  the  Almighty 
thit  we  should  serve  him  ?  What  profit  should  we  have  iftoe  pray  to 
him'/^ 

But  it  is  in  the  prospect  of  futurity^  especially,  that  the  happy  efiects 
of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  felt  and  displayed.  The  hour  of  death 
must,  unavoidably,  arrive  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  In 
that  awful  moment,  when  tlie  soul  is  floating  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  worlds,  suffering  the  agony  of  bodily  torture,  and  the  remorse  of 
an  accusing  conscience,  sometliing  is  surely  needed  to  cheer  the 
mind.  But,  in  this  exigency,  the  only  consolation  affi)rded  by  infide- 
lity is,  '*  that  there  is  no  hereafter."  When  friends  and  relatives  are 
expressing  by  their  agonised  looks  what  they  are  afraid  to  utter : 
when  medicines  and  pains  are  racking  the  debilitated  frame  :  when 
the  slumbers  of  conscience  are  for  ever  broken,  and  its  awful  voice 
raised  :  — all  —  all  that  unbelief  can  present  to  sustain  the  mind  in 
this  trying  hour,  is — the  cold  and  the  comfortless  doctrine  of  an 

ETERNAL  SLEEP. 

That  these  sentiments  are  unequal  at  such  a  period  to  support  the 
mind,  is  evident  from  tlie  death-beds  of  the  most  eminent  of^  their  ad- 
vocates. Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  and  a  John,  and  the  whole  host  of 
Christian  martyrs,  could  survey,  unmoved,  death  in  its  most  terrific 
forms :  while  many  have  vehemently  longed  for  its  approach,  desir* 
ing  to  depart  and  be  ufith  Christ :  while  some  have  ezuhed  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures :  — « Voltaire  endured 
horrors  never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted  to 
conceal  the  fact ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  refuted.  Laike 
Herod,  who  was  smitten  by  an  angel  whilst  receiving  undue  homage 
from  men  ;  so  immediately  after  his  return  fix>m  the  theatre  m  which 
he  had  been  inhaling  the  incense  of  aduladon  from  a  silly  populace, 
he  fek  that  the  stroke  of  death  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  his 
friends  crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Dluminati  ex- 
horted him  to  die  like  a  hero.    In  spite  of  their  admonitions,  he  sent 

1  Jebb's  Sermons,  p.  86. 

sProT.xv.31.    Jol>u.5.    rnlz.4.    Job  zn.  14, 15. 
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for  tlie  Cure  of  St.  Grervais;  and,  afier  Gonfeasioiii  AgMd  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Abb£  Mignot  (his  nephew),  and  of  the  &Lrquis  De^l- 
levielle  (one  of  the  lUuniinati),  his  lecautatkin  of  his  fimner  princi* 
pies.  After  this  visit,  the  Cure  was  no  more  allowed  to  see  faim. 
His  fi>rmer  friends,  having  obtained  possession  of  his  house,  mter- 
dicted  all  access  unto  him.  It  has,  however,  crept  out  by  means  of 
the  nurse  who  attended  liim,  that  he  died  in  unutterable  agony  of 
mind.  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  about  twen^  others,  who  beset  his 
apartment,  never  approached  him  witlK>ut  receiving  some  bitter  exe- 
cration. Often  he  would  curse  them,  and  exclaim,  ^*  Retire !  It  is 
you  who  have  brought  nie  to  my  present  state.  B^ona !  I  could 
have  done  without  you  all ;  but  you  could  not  exut  without  me.  And 
what  a  wretched  glory  have  you  procured  me  !" 

These  reproaches  were  succeeded  by  the  dreadful  recoUecticxi  oS 
his  own  part  in  their  conspiracy  against  relieion.  He  was  heard,  in 
anguisli  and  in  dread,  alternately  supplicatmg  or  blaspheming  that 
God  against  whom  he  liad  conspired.  He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintivd 
accents,  Oh,  Christ !  Oh,  Jesus  Christ !  and  tlien  complain  that  he 
was  abandoned  by  God  and  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand,  which 
had  traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced  before 
his  eyes  his  own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he  turned  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  them.  The  time  was  comins  apace,  when  he  was  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him  whom  he  had  blasphemed  :  and  his 
physicians,  particularly  Dr.  Tronchin,  calling  in  to  administer  relief, 
thunderstruck,  retired.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  willingly 
have  suppressed  these  facts :  but  it  was  in  vain,  llie  Mareschal  dc 
Richelieu  fled  from  his  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a  sight  too  terrible 
to  be  endured  :  and  Dr.  Tronchin  observed,  that  the  furies  of  Orestes 
could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  of  Voltaire.^  The  last  hours  of 
D'Alembert  were  like  those  of  Voltaire.^  Condorcet  boasts,  that  he 
refused  admission  to  the  Cure  on  his  second  visit.  Such  a  refusal 
evidently  shows,  that  he  feared  what  an  interview  would  disck)se.— 
Hume,  instead  of  meeting  death  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher, 
played  the  buflbon  in  that  awful  hour,  proving,  by  his  comic  actions, 
his  anxie^  to  drown  serious  thought.  -—Diderot  and  (ribbon  disco- 
vered die  same  anxiety,  by  deeply  interesting  themselves  in  the  roost 
trifling  amusements.  The  last  hours  of  Paine  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  fitmi  his  previous  immoral  and  unprincipled  ha- 
bits. Thougn,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  his  medical  attendant  whe- 
ther he  believed  or  wished  to  beheve  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  he  declared  that  he  ^had  no  wish  to  believe  on  that  subject;' 
yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and  pain,  he  would  mvoke 
the  name  of  that  Saviour  vidiom  he  had  blasphemed  by  his  writings, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the  house  :  and  at  length  he  ex- 

1  The  reider  wUl  find  a  fkU  aceoniit  of  this  truuaction,  and  of  the  horrid  death 
of  Voltaire,  in  Um  Abb^  Barmel't  Hiatory  of  Jaeobiniam,  vol.  i.  ch.  17.  pp.  377 — 
380.  Thia  account  wai  eonfirmed  bj  M.  de  LuC|  a  phildaopher  of  diftingiUBhed 
ficience,  and  of  the  ffreoteit  honour  and  probitT. 

a  Vbid.  pp.  381, 3&. 
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jfredf  undepbred  and  detested  by  his  adopted  countrymeD.^  A  cod» 
duct  like  this  proves  that  there  was  one  spark  of  horror  in  the  soub 
of  these  antagonists  of  revelation  which  all  their  philoaophic  efibrts 
were  unequal  to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  wcH-Id, 
is  comprised  in  the  following  summary :  that  his  body,  begun  by  chance 
or  necessity,  is  continued  without  desip,  and  perishes  without  hope ; 
that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and  worthless 
while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption : 
and  that,  tlie  sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould  the  better. 
And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the  dark  and  desolate 
regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweeping  sentence,  which  he  passes 
on  all  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  irom  himself  and  hb  teUow- 
men^  every  motive,  furnished  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment  or  by 
the  hope  of  future  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  or  amiable  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  gk)rious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  the 
future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator,  he  learns  that  his 
body,  satffn  here  in  corruptum^  weakntsty  and  dishonour^  shaU  be  rait* 
edf  beyond  tiie  grave,  in  xncorrupiion^  power ^  and  glory,  witli  so  many 
attributes  of  mind  or  spirit^  as  to  be  denominated  by  Him,  who  made 
it,  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young,  active,  and  undecayipg,  it  shall  be 
re-united  to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every  stdn  and  every 
error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  with  an  open  and  aiim- 
dant  entrance^  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar  residence  of 
Infinite  Majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  infinite  dominion.  In  this 
noblest  of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be 
united  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  companions  like  himself, 
sanctifiedy  immortal,  and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and 
best  beings  in  the  universe,  a  child j  a  prieat^  a  king  in  the  house  of 
his  Heavenly  Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  be  to  know, 
love,  serve  and  enjoy  God ;  to  interchange  the  best  afiections  and 
the  best  offices  with  his  glorious  companions :  and  to  advance  in  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  happiness,  ....  fob  sver.^ 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  Hopes  and  consolations  like  tliese,  havc^ 
in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the  minds  of  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, in  the  humble  and  retired  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in  exalted 
stations.  They  cheered  and  animated  the  minds  of  such  men  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addisoo, 
Boerhaave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Haller,  Sir  William  Jones,  Beat- 
tie,  and  very  many  other  distinguished  laymen  (divines  are  designed- 
ly omitted),  both  Bridsh  and  foreign,  who  applied  their  mighty  intel- 
lects to  the  investigatk)n  and  elucidation  of  the  evidences  of  the 
Chrisdan  records ;  and  whose  lives  and  writings  will  continue  to  in- 
struct and  edify  the  world,  so  long  as  the  art  of  printing  shall  perpe- 
tuate them. 


t  Seo  Cheetham'i  Lift  of  Paine,  pp.  163—160.  (8vo.  London,  1818.)  which  if 
reprinted  from  the  An^etiean  publication.  What  moat  have  been  tho  ifonr  of 
that  man*a  mind,  who  ooaM  exclaim  as  Paine  did  on  one  occasion  :  **  /  think  letm, 
say  what  they  make  Jesus  Ckrisi  !•«•«,  —  <  My  Oodj  my  Osd,  why  kast  OM/or- 
«*a»w«r"    Ibid.  p.  167.  ^  Dwight'i  S/iteoi  of  Theology,  p.  56. 
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Such  are  the  effects  which  the  Christian  revelation  has  actually 
produced  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Phip 
losopby  and  infideli^  (we  have  seen),  are  alike  inadequate  to  accom- 
disb  them.  An  evil  tree^  we  know,  brinffeik  not  far  A  good  frvii. 
i)^  therefore  thii  revelation  were  not  of  Oodf  it  could  do  nothings 

SECTION  V. 

THE  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES,  POSSESSED  B7  THE  ClOISTIAN  BX* 
VELATION  OVER  ALL  OTHER  RELIGIONS,  A  DEMONSTRATIVE 
EVIDENCE   OF   ITS   DIVINE    ORIGIN   AND   AUTHORITT. 

Peculiar  advantages  of  Christianity  over  all  other  religions*  -—  L  In 
its  perfection. -'^IL  Its  openness.  —  III.  Its  adaptation  to  the  ca* 
pacities  tfall  men.  — >  IV.  The  spirituality  of  its  toorship.  -*- V. 
Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  loorld.-^  VL  Its  humiliation  cf 
TMM  and  exalting  oftlie  Deity.  — VII.  Its  restoration  of  order  to 
the  world.  -—  VUI.  Its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  evU  passions  from 
the  heart.  —  IX.  Its  contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and  ambition 
of  mankind.  —  X.  Its  restoring  the  Divine  Image  to  men.  •— XI. 
Its  mighty  effects. 

All  the  trudis  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear  sdll  mora 
evident,  if  we  consider  the  Christian  revelation,  as  it  stands  opposed 
to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revelations.  The  excellency  of 
the  Christian  revelation  consists  in  tliis,  that  it  possesses  advantages 
which  no  other  religions  or  revelations  have,  at  the  saine  time  that  it 
has  none  of  the  defects  by  which  they  are  characterised. 

We  affirm,  that  no  other  religion  or  revelation  has  advantages  equal 
to  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  or  religion  :  for  no  other  dan  pre- 
tend to  have  been  confirmed  by  antient  prophecies.  Even  Moham- 
med thought  it  better  to  oblige  men  to  call  the  Scriptures  in  ques- 
tion, than  to  derive  any  arguments  from  them,  which  might  serve  to 
confirm  his  mission.  There  are  indeed  several  religions,  which  have 
had  their  martyrs,  but  of  what  description  f  —  Superstitious  men,  who 
blindly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  ignorant  £ast  Indians, 
thousands  of  whom  prostrate  themselves  before  the  idol  Juggemauth, 
and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  themselves  to  be  crushed  by  th« 
wheels  of  the  machine  that  carries  the  colossal  image  of  their  idol. 
But  no  religion,  besides  the  Christian,  was  ever  confirmed  by  Htno 
blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  sensible  under^andiw  martyrs,  who 
voluntarily  suffered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had  seen ;  who 
firom  vicious  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplary  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had  m  their  master ;  and 
who  at  length  being  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  by  their  death 
gained  proselytes ;  and  making  their  blood  the  teed  of  the  church, 
cheerfully  suffered  martyrdom,  having  certain  assurance  of  being 
crowned  after  their  death  :  a  certain  assurance  whidi  they  derived 
from  what  they  diemselves  had  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed  and  autho- 
rised by  several  signs  and  extraordinary  events  from  heaven.    Thusk 
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the  Romans  used  to  attribute  to  their  religion  all  the  advantages  they 
obtabed  over  other  nations  ;  and  the  Mohammedans  pretend  that  the 
great  successes,  which  God  was  pleased  to  give  then*  prophet,  were 
so  many  certain  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  of  dieir  religion. 
But  to  pretend  that  temporal  prosperity  is  a  certain  character  of  a 
true  religion,  or  adversity  tliat  of  a  false  one,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
most  profligate  wretches,  provided  they  are  happy  in  ttus  world,  are 
the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  But  certainly  it  is  not  prosperity  or 
adversity  iimply  considered^  but  prosperity  or  adversity  vis  foretold  by 
Qod  or  his  prophets  that  is  a  certain  character  of  true  religion  :  and 
when  we  affirm  that  several  extraordinary  events  bear  witness  to  the 
tnith  of  Christianity,  we  mean  only  those  events  which  had  been  fore- 
told  by  the  prophets ;  as,  for  instance,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church.  Finally,  there  may  be  several  religions  that  may  deceive, 
but  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion  that  can  truly  satisfy  mankind. 
There  are  some  religions  grounded  upon  fabulous  miracles,  and  con- 
firmed by  witnesses  easily  convicted  of  imposture  ;  but  it  is  only  the 
Christian  religion  tliat  is  firmly  and  solidly  establi^ed  upon  true  mi- 
racles and  valid  testimonies.  It  appears  then,  tliat  no  religion  in  the 
world  has  such  extraordinary  qualifications  as  tlie  Christian  religioo ; 
of  which  it  must  also  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  free  from  all  such  defects 
as  are  incident  to  other  religions. 

No  deep  research,  no  great  sagacity  or  penetration  of  mind  is 
necessary  to  discover  this  truth ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  tlie  Christian 
religion  is  not  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  canial  and  worldly 
appetites  of  men,  as  that  of  the  present  Jews,  who  aspire  only  after 
temporal  prosperity  and  worldly  pomps :  nor  is  it  a  monstrous 
medley,  like  that  of  the  antient  Samaritans,  made  up  of  a  ridicubus 
mixture  of  the  pagan  and  Jewish  religion :  nor  has  it  any  of  the 
fiuilti  or  extravagant  superstitions  of  the  pagan  religion.  But  as  it 
would  extend  this  chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  to  a  dispro- 
portionate length,  were  we  to  oppose  it  particularly  to  all  the  errors 
of  other  religions,  we  shall  confine  our  comparison  to  showing  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Chrisdan  religion  over  all  the  rest,  in 
the  foUowing  respects. 

I.  Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  human  invention  and 
mstitution,  were  formed  by  degrees  u'om  the  different  imaginations 
of  several  persons,  who  successivelymade  such  additions  or  alter- 
ations as  they  thought  convenient.  The  Greeks,  for  example,  added 
several  things  to  that  religion  which  they  received  from  the  Egyp- 
tians; and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Greeks.  Menander  improved  upon  the  senseless  impieties  of  Simon 
Macnis ;  and  Satuminus  and  Basilides  added  to  those  of  Menander.^ 
And  the  reason  is,  because  men  are  never  weary  of  inventing,  nor  the 
people  of  believing  novelties.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Christian  re- 
iigfon,  which  was  wholly  delivered  by  Christ,  is  entirely  contained  in 

1  Bee  an  account  of  theae  fklae  teachers  of  Chriatianitv,  in  Dr.  Laxdnar'a  Hiito- 
lypfHeretici. 
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every  one  of  the  Gospeb,  and  even  in  each  epistle  of  the  apostles. 
Whatever  alterations  men  have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  doctrine 
which  Christ  brought  into  the  world  only  corrupted  its  purity  and 
spirituality,  as  appears  by  the  great  disproportion  there  is  between 
the  apostolical  doctrine  and  the  ordinary  speculations  of  men. 

II.  Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly  in  full  light, 
and  therefore  were  veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  affected 
darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  chose  the  night  to  cover  tlie  impu- 
rity of  their  abominable  mysteries.  And  the  Romans  exposed  them- 
selves to  tlie  satirical  raillery  of  their  poets,  by  bebg  so  careful  to 
conceal  the  worship  thev  paid  to  their  goddoss  Bona.  Julian  and 
Porphyry  exerted  all  their  talents,  either  to  set  off  the  ridiculous  and 
offensive  ceremonies  of  paganism,  or  to  palliate  their  superstition,  by 
several  various  explanations  of  it ;  as  when  they  positively  affirmed, 
that  they  worshipped  one  only  supreme  God,  &ough  they  acknow- 
ledged at  the  same  time  other  subordinate  deities  depending  one  upon 
another ;  and  when  they  endeavoured  to  iustify  the  worship  they  paid 
to  their  idols,  by  using  many  subtle  and  nice  distinctions. 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  principle  of  pride  in  tlie  hearts  of  men, 
which  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  endure  to  be  accused  of  enter- 
taining any  absurd  and  extravagant  opinions ;  so  that,  whenever  tlieir 
passions  have  made  them  embrace  a  religion  which  seems  not  very 
reasonable,  they  employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear 
consonant  to  reason.  But  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  veU  to 
cover  it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark  dissimulation,  or  close  dis- 
guise, although  it  proposes  such  kinds  of  objects  to  us  as  are  irastly 
contrary  to  all  our  prejudices  and  received  opinions.  The  apostle;^ 
freely  confess  that  the  preaching  of  die  Go^ielis  as  it  were  an  ap- 
parent folly ;  but  yet  they  assure  us  that  God  was  resolved  to  save 
the  world  by  that  seeming  folly.  They  knew  that  the  death  of  Christ 
became  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  and  a  folly  to  the  Greek ;  yet  they 
publicly  declared,  that  tliey  were  determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  And  how  comes  it  then  that 
they  did  not  in  the  least  degree  extenuate,  or  endeavour  to  soften  the 
sense  of  that  seeming  paradox,  (so  far  were  tliey  from  concealmg  it,) 
but  were  strongly  and  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  adorable 
mystery,  and  the  abundance  of  their  understanding  served  only  to 
make  diem  more  (iilly  comprehend  the  efficacy  of  the  cross  f 

III.  If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  we  should  find 
that  they  were  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted  eidier  by  poets  or 
philosophers ;  and  that  they  generally  sprang  firom  the  sportive  con- 
ceits or  witty  speculations  of  the  understandms ;  which  is  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The  phibsophers  always 
derided  the  religion  of  the  vulgar ;  and  the  vulgar  understood  nothing 
of  the  reli^on  of  the  philosophers.  Socrates  ridiculed  the  religion  of 
the  Athenians ;  and  the  Athenians  accused  Socrates  of  impiety  and 
atheism,  and  condemned  him  to  death.  The  Christian  religbn  alone 
is  approved  both  by  the  philosophers  and  also  by  the  vulgar  people, 
as  neither  dqiending  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  latter^  nor  prGceeaiiijs; 
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from  the  learning  of  the  former.  It  has  a  divine  efficacy  and  agreea^ 
ble  power  J  tuitaSle  to  all  hearts :  It  is  adapted  to  the  capaci^  of  the 
most  simple  and  ignorant,  though  infinitely  raised  above  the  philoeophy 
of  the  wise :  it  is  sublime  without  being  nicely  speculative,  and  ample 
without  being  mean ;  in  its  sublimity  preserving  its  clearness,  and  in 
its  simplicity  preserving  its  dignity.  In  a  word,  there  is  nodiing  so 
great  nor  so  inconsiderable  in  human  society,  but  what  may  some 
way  fall  under  its  consideration,  and  it  is  equally  approved  of  and 
admired  by  all. 

IV.  Other  religions  brought  men  from  spiritual  objects  to  those 
which  were  corporeal  and  earthly :  the  Christian  religion  brines  them 
from  the  objects  of  sense  to  those  of  the  understanding.  We  stU  know 
that  when  the  heathens  deified  men,  or  worshipped  a  deity  under  a 
human  shape,  they  were  so  far  from  paying  to  that  deity  a  worship 
due  to  a  spiritual  nature,  that  their  adoration  consisted  in  several 
games,  shows,  and  divers  exercises  of  the  body.  The  Jews  and  Sa* 
maritans,  by  their  eager  disputes  whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
in  Jerusalem  or  on  mount  Gerizim,  extinguished  charity,  the  true 
spirit  of  religion,  m  their  violent  defences  of  the  external  part  of  it. 
Nay,  the  prophets  complained  formerly,  that  the  Jews  made  a  true 
fast  to  consist  in  bowing  down  tlieir  heads  as  a  bulrusli,  and  putting  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes.^  And  the  Holy  Scripture  observes,  that  the 
priests  of  Baal  were  wont  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances, 
when  they  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  make 
their  god  hear  their  prayers,  but  by  inflicting  such  punishments  on 
their  own  bodies.^  The  modem  Jews  cannot  be  persuaded  that  we 
have  been  called  to  tlie  knowledge  of  tlie  true  God  f though  they 
find  we  all  profess  to  put  our  trust  and  confidence  in  bun),  because 
they  perceive  not  that  we  use  any  corporeal  ceremonies.  And  the 
Mohammedans,  more  irreligious  than  superstitious,  make  their  religion 
and  its  happiness  depend  chiefly  on  their  senses.  When  they  wor- 
ship, they  turn  themselves  towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  did  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  eamesdy  desire  of  God  diat  he  would  gratify  their 
senses ;  and  though  they  have  a  sort  df  religious  respect  tor  the  let- 
ters that  compose  the  name  of  God,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written,  yet  diey  are  enjoined  to  oppress  men  that  bear  the  image  of 
Grod,  by  their  religion,  which  breathes  nothing  but  vk>lence,  fury,  and 
oppression. 

The  reason  why  men  thus  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their  senses, 
is,  because  a  worship  that  is  coqporeal  and  sensual,  is  far  mora  9fmf ; 
it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  take  the  sun  for  a  Bod,  than  to  be  con- 
tinually occupied  in  seeking  after  a  God  that  is  invinUe ;  to  so- 
lenmize  games  and  festivals  to  booour  of  a  pretended  deiQr,  than  to 
renounce  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  true  one :  it  is  much  easier  for  him 
tp  fast,  than  to  renounce  bis  vices ;  to  sing  spiritual  songs,  or  bow  to 
a  statue,  than  forgive  his  enemies.  It  appears  then*  that  the  Cfarisliai 
religion  bears  a  more  excellent  diaracier,  as  it  ^ves  us  for  the  object 
of  our  worship,  nopt  a  god  under  an  human  stape,  but  a  Ck>d  that  i» 
as  it  teaches  us  to  honour  hkn,  not  with  a  caroa!,  but  with  a 
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spiritual  worship  :  and  this  Christ  himself  has  very  elegantly  told  us 
in  these  words,  God  u  a  spirit^  and  they  that  wonhip  him^  mutt  wor- 
9kip  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  Who  could  fill  his 
mind  with  such  elevated  notions  ?  And  how  comes  it  that  he  so  ex- 
cellently sets  down  in  that  short  precept  tlie  genius  of  true  religion,  of 
which  men  before  were  wholly  ignorant  f 

V.  It  may  be  said  of  aU  other  religions,  without  exception,  that 
they  induce  us  to  look  after  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world  in 
the  worship  of  God  ;  whereas  the  Chrisdan  religion  makes  us  gk>rify 
God  by  renouncing  the  world.  Thus  the  heathens,  designing  rather 
to  please  themselves  than  their  deities,  introduced  into  religion  what* 
ever  could  in  any  way  flatter  and  divert  them :  and  the  Mohammedan 
religion  not  being  incumbered  with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  affixes 
temporal  advantages  to  the  practice  of  its  worship ;  as  if  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  were  to  be  the  future  reward  of  religion :  but  certainly 
both  of  them  are  much  mistaken :  for  the  heathens  should  have  known 
that  the  worship  of  God  consisted  not  in  diverting  and  pleasing  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Mohammedans  sliould  not  have  been  ignorant,  tliat 
since  temporal  and  worldly  advantages  were  insufficient  in  tliemselves 
to  satisfy  the  boundless  desires  of  the  human  heart,  tliey  could  not 
come  in  competition  with  those  benefits  which  true  religion  had  pecu- 
liarly designed  for  him.  But  both  these  followed  the  motions  of 
self-love,  which  being  naturally  held  in  suspense  between  the  world 
and  religion,  imagines  that  noUiing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  unite 
them  both,  thinking  thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclination  and  duty,  con- 
secrate its  pleasures,  and  put  no  difference  between  conscience  and 
interest. 

But  the  first  rule  of  true  religion  teaches  us,  that  that  mutual  agree- 
ment is  impossible ;  or,  to  use  its  own  words,  that  Christ  and  Belial 
are  incompatible  one  with  the  other ;  that  we  must  either  glorify  God 
at  die  expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or  possess  the  advantages  of  the 
world  with  the  loss  of  our  religion :  and  this  certainly  shows  the 
Christian  religion  to  have  a  divine  character. 

VI.  Other  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man ;  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  humbks  num,  and  exalts  the  Deity.  The 
Egyptians,  a  nation  that  boasted  so  much  of  their  antiquity,  made 
monsters  of  their  deities ;  and  the  Romans  made  deities  of  their  em- 
perors, who  were  rather  monsters  than  men :  the  most  famous  phik>- 
tophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  below  themselves,  and 
themselves  even  before  Jupiter ;  but  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us 
that  we  owe  all  to  God,  who  owes  nothing  at  all  to  us.    It  hiunbles 

^  by  the  consideration  of  that  infinite  distance  whieh  there  is  be- 
tween God  and  us ;  it  shows  that  we  are  miserable  despicable  crea- 
tures in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who  alone 
is  worthy  of  our  bve  and  adoration.  Who  then  can  but  admire  so 
excellent  a  religion  ? 

VIL  Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  those  beings  which 
were  given  us  to  command,  and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme 
Being  upon  whom  we  ought  odI^  to  depend.  They  taught  men  to 
bum  incense  to  the  meanest  creatures,  and  impudently  to  equal 
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themselves  to  the  universal  monarch  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  men  should  be  so  impious,  as  to  desire  to  become  gods, 
since  they  were  so  base  as  to  forget  that  they  were  men ;  and  yet  how 
ill  their  pride  became  them  when  they  disdained  not  to  submit  to  four- 
footed  beasts,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  creepmg  animab  and 
plants  of  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul  reproaches  them ;  and  how  basely  su- 
perstitious were  they,  in  that  they  were  not  content  to  deify  them- 
selves, but  would  also  deify  their  own  vices  and  imperfections !  But 
the  Christian  religion  alone  restores  that  equitable  order  which  ought 
to  be  established  b  the  world,  by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power 
of  man,  that  he  might  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  his  God.  And 
what  can  be  the  duty  of  true  religion,  but  to  restore  such  just  and 
becoming  order  in  the  worid  f 

VIII.  We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  religions  to  find  that 
they  chiefly  tend  to  flatter  the  corrupt  desires  of  men,  and  effiice 
those  principles  ofiustice  and  uprightness  which  God  has  imprinted 
on  their  minds.  But  he  that  shall  truly  consider  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, will  certainly  find  that  it  tends  to  the  eradication  of  those  corrupt 
desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  characters  of  ho- 
nesty and  Justice  imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the  hand  of  God.  The 
heathens  nattered  their  passions  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  erect  altars 
in  honour  of  them ;  and  Mohammed  was  so  well  pleased  with  tempo- 
ral prosperity,  tliat  he  made  it  the  end  and  reward  of  his  religion. 
The  Gnostics  imagined,  that  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  which  they  called  a  state  of  perfection,  they  might 
commit  all  sorts  of  actions  without  any  scruple  of  conscience ;  and 
that  sin,  which  polluted  others,  would  be  sanctified  in  them.  But 
what  bl'mdness  !  what  impiety  was  this !  How  admirable  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  alone  among  all  others  shows  us  our  own  wicked- 
ness and  corruption,  and  heals  it  with  such  remedies  as  are  as  whole- 
some to  the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body  ! 

IX.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  other  religions  are 
contrary  to  policy,  either  in  favouring  or  restraining  too  much  human ' 
weakness  and  corruption,  upon  the  account  of  policy ;  whereas  the 
Christian  reli^on  preserves  its  rights  and  privileges  inviolable,  inde^ 
pendent  of  either.  The  pagan  religion  was  against  policy  in  giving 
too  much  to  human  weakness  and  corruption.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  state,  if  men  bad  firamed 
to  themselves  a  greater  idea  of  the  holiness  of  their  gods ;  because 
they  would  have  been  less  licentious,  and  more  submissive  to  the 
civil  laws :  whereas  they  were  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
deities  to  violate  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  rights.  Mohammed, 
desirous  to  avoid  this  irregularis,  retained  the  notion  of  a  true  God ; 
but  then  beine  willing  also  to  flatter  men's  inclinations,  in  order  to 
draw  them  to  his  side,  he  confusedly  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal 
and  gross  notions  which  the  heathens  had  entertained  of  paradise, 
borrowing  fit)m  Christianity  such  objects  as  must  necessarily  mortify 
our  passions,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  which  serve  to  flatter 
'     bad  inclmations.    But  the  Christian  religion  keeps  no  such  met- 

^  either  with  policy  or  corruption.    Pdicy  complains  that  the 
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doctrine  of  Christ  necessarily  softens  men's  courage,  and  that  instead 
of  encouraging  them  to  enlist  tliemselves  soldiers  for  the  welfisure  and 

E reservation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes  them  lambs,  who  can  hardly 
e  exasperated  against  their  enemies,  whom  they  must  continually 
pray  for,  and  are  obliged  to  bve  as  themselves.  And  human  frailty, 
and  corruption,  murmurs  to  see  itself  unpugned  by  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, even  b  the  dispositions  and  most  secret  receasen  of  the  soul ; 
and  that  the  veil  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  pious  pretences  and  dissimula- 
tions of  the  soul  under  which  it  ought  to  lie  secure,  are  ine&ctual 
against  it.  Who  then,  but  God,  can  be  the  author  of  a  religion  so 
equally  contrary  both  to  the  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  tne  am- 
bition of  the  great,  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  comiptioQ  f 

X.  Other  religions  would  have  God  bear  the  image  of  man,  and 
so  necessarily  represent  the  Dei^  as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected 
with  all  manner  of  vices,  as  men  are.  Whereas  the  Christian  religion 
teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image  of  God :  which  b  a  mo- 
tive to  induce  us  to  become  perfect  as  we  conceive  God  himself  to  be 
holv  and  perfect.  That  religion  then  which  restores  to  God  hb  gk)ry, 
and  the  image  of  God  to  man,  must  necessarily  be  of  divine  authority. 

XL  Lasdy,  other  false  religions  were  the  irregular  confused  pro- 
ductions of  Uie  politest  and  ablest  men  of  those  times ;  whereas  the 
Ciiristian  religion  is  a  wonderful  composition,  which  seems  wholly  to 
proceed  from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people.  The  hea- 
diens  have  often  condemned  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  com- 
mon people  had  fi-amed  to  themselves  of  the  Deity ;  they  have  blamed 
the  barbarous  cruelty  of  those  sacrifices  wliich  were  ouered  to  their 
gods  in  so  many  places,  and  the  impurity  of  their  mysteries,  the  false- 
hood of  their  oracles,  and  the  vanity  and  childbhness  of  theor  ceremo- 
nies. Cicero  says,  in  some  part  of  hb  works,  that  two  augurs  could 
not  kx>k  one  another  in  the  face  without  laugliter.  We  all  know,  that 
when  the  phifesopbers  attempted  to  treat  on  religion,  they  always  ex- 
ceeded one  another  in  extravagancies.  And  though  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  heathens,  the  philosophers,  be.  made  several  wonderful  disco- 
veries in  arts  and  sciences ;  yet  it  will  appear  that  a  long  succession 
of  very  understanding  men  among  them  were  guiky  of  many  repeated 
extravagancies  m  thb  respect,  and  that  by  a  prodigy  not  to  be  paral- 
leled, ifthe  Chrisdan  religkm  did  not  ofier  a  similar  prodigy,  by  show- 
ing us  a  company  of  wise  and  learned  men  in  such  reputed  igmnrant 
persons  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ* 

Certainly  it  b  a  strange  thing  to  see  the  most  understanding  men 
become  the  most  stupid,  and  the  most  igpiorant  prove  the  most  under- 
standing in  matters  ol  religion.  It  b  a  true  sign  that  God  designed 
to  confound  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  and  a  proof  that  their  reli- 
gk>n  was  formed  rather  according  to  the  corrupt  deares  of  their  hearts 
than  the  dictates  of  their  understanding,  for  had  it  been  according  III 
their  understanding,  it  wouM  have  been  more  reasonable  in  proportion 
to  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  authors  of  it  But  because  it 
was  made  to  sooth  their  oomipC  desires  and  flatter  their  passkms,  it  is 
as  extravagant  and  irrc^gular  as  diose  passions. 

VOL.  I. 
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And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  characters,  and  ask  the  op- 
posers  of  revelation,  whether  they  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to  ascribe 
(0  an  impostor  a  religion  so  perfect  in  its  original,  that  nothing  could 
ever  since  be  superadded  lo  it,  but  what  necessarily  lessens  its  per- 
JEsction ;  a  religion  that  proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  autfaori^  and 
boldness ;  that  brings  men  from  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones ;  that 
Extirpates  corruption ;  that  restores  the  princifdesof  righteousness  and 
uprighttiess  which  were  imprinted  m  our  souls ;  that  teaches  us  to  glo- 
rify God  without  any  regard  to  self-love  or  pleasure ;  to  exah  God 
and  humble  ourselves ;  to  submit  ourselves  to  bis  will,  who  is  above 
us  all,  and  to  raise  ourselves  above  those  beings  which  he  has  put  io 
subjection  under  us:  a  reSeion  that  is  contrary  to  policy,  and  ]ret 
more  averse  to  corruption ;  mat  astonislies  our  reason,  and  vet  gives 
us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  ;  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  deUgbtM  to 
the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  tlie  other. 

If  the  Christian  religion  then  has  all  these  qualifications,  as  it  cer* 
tainly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  directly,  as  to  these  qualifi- 
cations, opposite  to  all  other  religions.  And  if  it  be  thus  opposite  to 
all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  principle  opposite  to 
them :  so  that  as  all  other  religions  peculiarly  belong  to  the  flesh,  the 
Christian  wholly  appertains  to  the  spirit :  and  as  the  former  are  the 
products  of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of  men,  so  the  laiier 
must  have  for  its  principje  the  Chd  of  holiness  and  purity. 

The  precedmg  considerations  will  derive  additional  force  if  we 
contrast  the  advantages  which  infidelity  and  Christianity  respectively 
aflbrd  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed  then  that  the  deist  is  riglit,  and  that  Christianity 
is  a  delusion  ;  what  does  the  former  gain  ?  ui  what  respects  has  he 
the  advantage  f  —  Is  the  deist  happier  than  the  Christian  ?  no.  —  Is 
he  more  usefid  in  society?  no.  —  Can  he  meet  the  sorrows  of  life 
with  more  fortitude  i  no.  — -  Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  mare  comr 
posuref  NO.  His  highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts :  his  conscience 
IS  his  daily  tormentor ;  his  social  circle  is  a  wilderness  ovei^rown  with 
thorns ;  Ins  life  is  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  diah  as  a  fool  dieth.  But  the  Christian  b  happy  in  himself, 
or  rather  in  his  Saviour ;  he  is  usefid  in  his  day ;  amio  all  the  tumults 
and  anxieties  incident  to  mortality,  he  enjoys  a  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away ;  his  mind  is  supported  under  all  the 
sorrows  and  affictions  of  life ;  and,  b  that  awfiil  moment,  whoi  the 
great  problem  is  about  to  be  sohred,  — >  of  annihilation  or  eternity,  — 
he  kx>ks  forward  to  fiitnrity  with  holy  tranquillity.  At  leasts  he  is  as 
safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the  children  of  men  !^ 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  sumiosed  that  the  antagonist  of  rerda- 
tion  is  wrongs  and  that  Christianitv  is  mm:  (and  trce  t^  wUl  be 
found)^  what  advantage  has  the  Cnristian  more  than  the  bfidel,  — 
the  believer  than  the  unbeliever?  or  what  does  it  profit  us  to  be 
Christ's  peculiar  people  f  Much  every  way.    For  if  our  happiness  in 

>  On  the  mibject  of  the  preceding  Mnmnh,  the  reader  wUl  find  eerenl  MlBi- 
rdite  and  elomient  obeenraUone  in  Dr.  Dwiglit*i  Tw  DaeoUMt  go  the  Metm 
md  Dtngw  of  lafidd  PhikMopby,  pp.  »-^ 
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a  future  state,  as  is  higMy  probable,  shall  increase  m  proportion  to 
what  we  know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  will  d  God,  in  the  present  life ;  the  consequence  is 
indisputable,  that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty 
here,  so  much  the  more  pure  and  exalted  will  be  our  jotys  in  tfai 
eternal  manskms  of  bliss  nereafter.  This  then  is  the  Christian's 
boasting,  and  this  our  serious  triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  bay^ 
made  us  fully  ac<||uainted  with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we 
stand  to  the  Divme  Nature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeeroert 
and  constant  Assistant  in  our  pn^ress  towards  perfection ;  that  our 
whole  duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never  can  be  igno* 
rant  of  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  our  Sovereign  Lml ; 
that  we  have  the  strongest  motives  o(  gratitude  and  interest  to  animate 
us  to  live  up  to  the  kw  of  our  bemg ;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the 
comfortable  assurance,  that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive 
our  sincere,  though  imperfect,  endeavours  to  serve  and  please  him,  io 
and  through  the  death  and  mediation  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  J%$ 
best  Christian  fmui  be  the  bestj  and  consequently^  upon  the  VfhoUf  will 
be  the  happiest  man.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  imagined,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  that  God  arbitrarily  assigns  to  Christians  a  higher  de« 
gree  of  happiness  than  to  others,  without  having  a  proper  regard  te 
their  moral  agency,  and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Gospel.  On 
the  contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  always  directed  to  the 
right  and  best  object,  thehr  piety  is  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  their  vir^ 
tues  the  most  pure  and  extensive  :  to  be  uniformly  engaged  in  an  up* 
right,  benevolent,  and  religious  course  of  action  is  me  solemn  vow 
and  profession  of  Christians.  In  a  word,  the  deist,  by  wilfully  roi- 
jeering  all  moral  evidence,  forfeits  all  things j  and  gains  wMing; 

while  THE  CHRISTIAN  HAZABDS  NOTHING,  AND  QAINS  AUL  THINGS. 


SECTION  VI. 


INABILITY  TO  ANSWSR  ALL  OBJECTIONS  NO  JIT8T  CAUSE  FOR  RIp' 
JECTING  THE  SCRIPTtJRES. -— THE  UNBEUEVERS  IN  DIViNS  REr 
VELATION   MORE   CREDULOUS  THAN   CHRISTIANS.^ 

All  the  objecrions,  which  can  with  any  colour  or  pretence  be  al- 
leged against  the  Scriptures,  have  at  different  times  been  considered 
and  answered  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  the  result  of 
whose  inquiries  we  have  attempted  to  concentrate  in  the  present  vo* 
lume ;  and  several  objections,  particularly  those  relative  to  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation  and  of  tne  dehjge,  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  groundless  and  frivolous.  But  even  though  all  the  difficultieif, 
that  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  sacred  writings,  could  not  be  account* 
ed  for,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  we  should 


1  For  the  miterials  of  this  leetioo,  the  aothor  it  indebted  to  Dr.  Jeiiki&*e  Hat* 
•onableneM  aad  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  u- PP*  64S— 554. ;  to  Dr. 
Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  SS)3— 296. ;  and  to  Dr. 
8amael  Clarke's  Diecoarse  on  the  Unchangeable  Obligations  of  Nsturil  BsUgKNi. 
Ac.  Propovtion  sr.    (Boyte  Lectarfib  vol.  ii.  pp.  199—196.  ftlio  sdH.) 
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ject  the  Scriptures :  because  objections  for  the  most  part  are  imperti- 
nent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  do  not  at  all 
efiect  die  evidence  which  is  brouglit  in  proof  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
if  they  were  pertinent,  yet  unless  they  could  coniute  that  evidence* 
they  ought  not  to  determine  us  against  them. 

He  that,  with  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  revelation,  inquires. into  it,  should  first  consider  imper- 
tially  what  can  be  alleged  for  it,  and  afterwards  consider  the  objec^ 
tions  raised  against  it,  that  so  he  may  compare  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  it,  and  the  objections  together,  and  determine  himself  on 
that  side  which  appears  to  have  most  reason  for  it.  But  to  insist 
upon  particular  objections,  collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, without  attending  to  the  main  grounds  and  nootives,  which  in- 
duce a  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode 
of  arguing :  because  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable,  that  there  may 
be  a  true  revelation,  which  mav  have  gi*eat  difficulties  in  it.  But  if 
sufficient  evidence  be  produced  to  convince  us,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  indeed  the  word  of  God,  and  there  be  no  proof  on  the  contrary 
fo  invalidate  that  evidence,  then  all  the  objecdons  besideSi  that  can 
be  raised,  are  but  objections,  and  no  tnore.  For  if  those  arguments, 
by  which  our  religion  appears  to  be  true,  remain  sdll  m  their  fiill 
force,  notwithstanding  the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct 
proof  be  brought  that  they  are  uisufficient,  we  ought  not  to  reject 
those  arguments,  and  the  conclusions  deduced  firom  them,  on  account 
of  the  objections,  but  to  reject  the  objections  for  the  sake  of  those 
ai^uments ;  because  if  those  cannot  be  disproved,  all  the  objections 
which  can  be  conceived  must  proceed  fix>m  some  mistake.  For 
when  a  person  is  once  assured  ot  the  truth  of  a  thing,  by  direct  and 
positive  proof,  he  has  the  same  assurance,  that  all  objections  against 
It  must  be  vain  and  false,  which  he  has  that  such  a  thing  b  true  ;  be- 
cause every  thing  must  be  false  which  is  opposite  to  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  that  wliich  takes  off  the  arguments,  by  which  any  thing  is 
proved  to  be  true,  can  ever  prove  it  raise  :  but  all  objections  must  b^ 
udse  themselves,  or  krelevant  to  the  piupose  for  which  they  are  al- 
leged, if  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  that,  against  which  they  arc 
brought,  cannot  be  disproved,  that  is,  if  the  thing  against  which  they 
are  brought,  be  true. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  b^  a  few  examples: — If  a  num 
produce  never  so  many  inconsistencies,  as  he  thinks,  m  the  Scrm- 
tures,  yet  unless  he  be  as  well  assured,  at  least,  that  these  which  he 
calls  inconsistencies,  cannot  be  m  anv  book  of  divine  revelation,  na 
he  may  be  that  the  Scriptures  are  or  divine  revelation,  be  cannot  in 
reason  reject  their  authori^.  And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  must  bie 
conadered,  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  urtiereby  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  to  us :  for  whatever  is  not  incon- 
astent  with  this  evidence,  cannot  be  mconsistent  with  their  autboritf- 
In  like  manner,  if  a  man  should  firame  never  so  many  objections 
against  the  opinkm  commonly  recehred,  that  Caesar  himself  wrote  the 
Commentaries  which  pass  under  his  name,  and  not  Julius  Celaus,  qr 
other  author ;  unless  he  can  overthrow  the  evidence  by  wUch 
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Casar  appears  to  be  the  author  of  them,  all  his  objectioiis  will  never 
amount  to  a  proc^  that  he  was  not  the  authw.  If  Archimides  or 
Euclid  had  used  unproper  language  or  solecisms,  would  their  demon- 
strations have  had  the  less  weight  with  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
understood  ?  Or  if  they  had  »ibjoined  an  historical  account  of  the 
discovery  and  progress  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  made  mistakes  in 
the  historical  part,  would  the  demonstrative  part  have  been  the  less 
demonstrative?  And  does  not  that  man  make  himself  ridicubus 
who,  with  Epicurus  and  Hobbes,  pretends  by  reason  to  overthrow 
mathematical  axioms  and  theorems  which  he  cannot  understand  f 
Upon  the  same  grounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  writers 
deliver  be  true,  it  will  nevertheless  be  truth,  though  the  expression 
were  not  alwajrs  proper,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in 
thbgs  less  material  had  been  mistaken,  and  many  things  should  be 
written  which  are  hard  to  be  understood. 

It  is  very  possible  for  God  to  reveal  things  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend ;  and  to  enact  laws,  especially  concerning  die 
rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so  many  ages  past,  the  rea- 
sons of  which  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  understand  ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  likewise,  that  there  may  be  great  difficulties  in  chronology, 
and  that  the  text  may  in  divers  places  have  a  different  ri^ading  :  and 
though  all  these  things  have  been  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  rea- 
sonable men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  suppose  at  present, 
to  gradfy  these  objectors  (and  this  will  gratify  them,  if  any  thing 
can  do  it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccountable,  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  chronology  are  no  way  to  be  adjusted,  that  tiie  various  read- 
ings are  by  no  means  to  be  reconciled ;  yet  what  does  all  tliis  prove  f 
That  Moses  wrought  no  miracles  ?  That  the  children  of  Israel  and 
the  Egyptians  were  not  wimesses  to  them  ?  That  what  the  prophets 
foretold  did  not  come  to  pass  ?  That  our  Saviour  never  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the  aposdes  f 
Or  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  repugnant  to  the  di- 
vine attributes,  or  to  the  natural  nodons  of  good  and  evil  ?  Does  it 
prove  any  thing  of  all  this  f  Or  can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it  ?  If 
It  cannot  (and  nothing  is  more  plam  than  that  it  cannot),  then  all  the 
evidence  produced  in  proof  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  stands 
firm,  notwithstanding  dl  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  obscurity,  and  inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of  the  text  of 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  next  mquiry  naturally  will  be,  not  how  the 
Scriptures  can  be  from  God,  if  these  diings  be  found  in  them  (for  it 
is  already  proved  that  thev  are  fixxn  God,  and  therefinre  they  must 
from  henceforth  be  taken  lor  granted,  till  it  can  be  disproved),  but 
the  onlv  mquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  are  to  be  explained  or 
reconcded  with  other  places. 

For  let  us  consider  this  way  of  reascming,  which  is  made  use  of 
to  disprove  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  other  things, 
and  t^  whether  we  are  wont  to  reason  thus  in  anv  case  but  that 
of  religion,  and  whether  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  this  way  of 
arguing  in  any  other  case.  How  litde  is  it  that  we  thoroi^y 
imdenrtand  in  natural  things^  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  doubt  of  th« 
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truth  and  retlity  of  them,  because  we  may  puzzle  and  perplex  our^ 
selves  in  the  explication  of  them?  For  instance,  we  divem  the 
light  and  feel  the  warmth  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  Have  die  exp^ 
rience  of  the  constant  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  several 
*  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  no  man  doubts  but  that  all  this  is  e&«^ed 
by  the  approach  or  withdrawing  of  the  sun's  influence :  but  whoever 
will  go  about  to  explain  all  this,  and  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
it,  will  find  it  a  very  hard  task ;  and  such  objections  have  been  urged 
against  every  hypothesis  in  some  pobt  or  other,  as  perhaps  no  man  is 
able  fully  to  answer.  But  does  any  man  doubt,  whether  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  light  and  heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  heeannot  be 
satisfied  whether  the  sun  or  the  earth  move  f  Or  do  men  doubt, 
whether  they  can  see  or  not,  till  they  can  demonstrate  how  visioo  is 
made?  And  must  none  be  allowed  to  see  but  mathematicians  ?  Or 
do  men  refuse  to  eat,  till  they  are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  man* 
ner  they  are  nourished  ?  Yet,  if  we  must  be  swayed  by  objections, 
which  do  not  come  up  to  the  main  point,  nor  affect  ttie  truth  and 
reality  of  things,  but  only  fill  our  minds  with  scruples  and  difiicukies 
about  them,  we  must  believe  nothing  which  we  do  not  fully  compre* 
bend  in  every  part  and  circumstance  of  it.  For  whatever  we  are  ig* 
norant  of  concerning  it,  that  may,  it  seems,  be  objected  against  the 
thing  itself,  and  may  he  a  just  reason  why  we  should  doubt  of  it. 
We  must  take  care  that  we  be  not  too  confident  that  we  move,  be- 
fore we  can  give  an  exact  account  of  the  cause  and  laws  of  motioo, 
which  the  greatest  phibsophers  have  not  been  able  to  do ;  we  must 
not  presume  to  eat  till  we  can  tell  how  digestion  and  nourishment  are 
earned  on.  In  short,  this  would  lead  us  into  all  the  extravagancies 
of  scepticism :  for  upon  these  principles  it  was,  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  snow  be  white,  or  honey  sweet,  or  any  thing  else 
be  of  the  same  colour  or  taste  of  which  it  appears  to  be,  because 
they  could  amuse  themselves  with  difikuldes,  and  they  were  too 
much  philosophers  to  assent  to  any  diing  that  they  did  not  under* 
stand,  though  it  were  confirmed  by  the  sense  and  experience  of  aB 
manldnd.  They  were  rational  men,  and  it  was  below  them  to  be* 
lieve  their  senses,  unless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and  that  was 
too  acute  to  be  convinced,  so  long  as  any  difficulty  that  could  be 
started  remained  unanswered.  And  thus,  under  the  pretence  of  rea* 
son  and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  scorn  and  dm* 
sion  of  all  who  nad  but  the  common  sense  of  men,  without  the  art 
and  subtilty  of  imposine  upon  themselves  and  others. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing,  in  efllect,  as  to  matters  of  religion.  The 
Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroborated  by  all  the  ways  of  oon* 
firmation  that  the  authority  of  any  revelation  at  this  distance  of  time 
could  be  expected  to  have,  if  it  reaUy  were  what  we  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be.  Why  then  do  some  men  doubt  whether  thOT  be 
authentic  f  Can  they  dinrove  the  arguments  which  are  brougot  in 
defence  of  them  f  Can  tney  produce  any  other  revdation  more  an* 
tfaentic  f  Or  is  it  more  reasonable  lo  bdieve  that  God  should  not 
reveal  himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  reveladon  should  be  Us  f 
No,  this  is  not  the  caae :  but  tbera  are  oetvnd  ihingilD  be  ixad  ia 
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die  Scriptures,  which  tkejf  think  woidd  not  be  in  them,  if  thejr  were 
of  divine  revelatioD*  But  a  wise  man  will  never  disbelieve  a  thmg 
for  any  objections  made  against  it,  which  do  not  reach  the  pomt  nor 
touch  those  arguments  by  which  it  b  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  incoa-  » 
sistent  that  that  may  be  most  true  urtiich  may  have  many  exceptions 
framed  against  it;  but  it  b  absurd  to  reject  that  as  incredible,  which 
comes  recommended  to  our  belief  by  such  evidence  as  cannot  be  dis- 
proved. Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said  besides  onty  shows, 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scrbtures,  which  was  never  denied 
by  those  who  most  firmly  and  steadnistly  believe  them. 

But  d^ffictdtie»  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  thingif  andtnake  that 
which  i$  true  to  become  false.  There  b  no  science  without  its  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology  b  without  them.  There 
are  many  great  and  mexplicable  difficulties  b  the  mathematics ;  but 
shall  we  therefore  reject  thb  as  a  science  of  no  value  or  certainhr, 
and  believe  no  demonstration  in  Euclid  to  be  true  unless  we  could 
square  the  circle  f  And  yet  thb  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is 
not  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  unless  we  could  ex- 
plain all  the  visions  in  Ezeidel,  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John.  We 
must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we  must  didbefieve  and  re- 
ject every  tiling  which  is  liable  to  difficulties.  We  must  not  believe 
that  we  have  a  soul,  unless  we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  opera- 
tions :  nor  that  we  have  a  body,  uiuess  we  can  tell  all  the  parts  and 
motions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  composition  of  it.  We  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  b  nothing  rebting  to  sensation  but  what 
we  perfecdy  understand ;  nor  that  there  are  any  objects  m  the  world, 
till  we  know  the  exact  manner  how  we  perceive  them,  and  can  solve 
ail  objections  that  may  be  raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man 
can  be  incredutous  to  thb  degree,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he 
should  believe  the  Scriptures :  out  till  he  b  come  to  thb  height  of 
foUy  and  stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  true  te- 
those  principles  of  reason  from  which  he  argues  in  all  other  cases, 
he  cannot  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  any 
difficulties  that  he  finds  m  them,  while  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority  remain  unanswered.  And  all 
the  objections,  which  can  be  invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot 
seem  nearlv  so  absurd  to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that 
God  should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind ;  or  that  the  heathen 
•racks,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of  divine  revehtion. 

Nothing  is  more  firequent,  than  die  charge  of  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity, wUch  b  brougnt  by  modem  imbelievers  against  Christians, 
for  giving  assent  to  moral  evidence  of  such  force  as  to  amount  to  a 
moral  demonstration.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  credulity 
attaches  with  unanswerable  force  to  these  very  rejectors  of  divine 
revelation.  For  they  admit,  that  a  few  illiterate  Jews,  devoted 
to  external  circumstances  and  to  a  national  refi^kxi,  conquered 
their  prejudices,  and  published  an  universal  reHeion,  which  was 
free  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  meir  natkm ;  that 
they  tauglit  religkws  and  moral  doctrines,  surpassing  the  wisdom 
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of  the  highest  heathens, — subdued  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  --speedily  propacated  their  tenets  among  many  nations, 
-—and  conquered  the  pnde  of  learning,  without  divine  -assistance* 
The  ojqposers  of  revelation  admit,  that  many  persons  united  in  propa- 
gating a  forgery,  nUch  produced  them  no  advantage ;  and  that  not  one 
of  them  was  induced,  either  by  promises  or  by  threats,  to  betray  a  plot 
or  to  disown  a  testimony  which  exposed  them  to  inconveniences.  A 
man  may  endure  inconvenienees  for  his  country,  to  obtain  weahh  or 
power  for  himself,  or  in  defence  of  a  false  religion  which  he  believes 
to  be  true ;  but  unbelievers  cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who 
exposed  himself  to  insult,  imprisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  which 
produced  none  of  those  conveniences*  Accordbg  to  the  creed  which 
they  profess,  impostors  were  attached  to  virtue,  and  voluntarily  en- 
dured every  evil,  in  order  to  propagate  opinions  that  were  beneficial 
to  society,  but  detrimental  to  themselves  :  that  bad  men  reformed  the 
religion  and  manners  of  all  nations,  or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by 
fraud  and  imposture.  They  admit,  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen 
were  able  to  make  proselytes,  in  opposition  to  power  and  prejudice, 
to  eloquence  and  learning :  that  craity  men  chose  for  their  hero  a 
crucified  malefactor,  and  suffered  every  evil  in«  order  to  estaUiA 
the  religion  of  an  impostor,  who  deluded  them  by  false  promises, 
if  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe  the 
fiicts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  than  to  suppose  them  &lse,  and 
believe  the  absurd  consequences  that  must  follow  firom  such  a  suppo- 
sition. It  b  more  credible  that  God  should  work  a  miracle  for  the 
establishment  of  a  useful  system  of  religion,  than  that  the  first  Chris- 
tians should  act  against  every  principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is 
as  contrary  to  nature  that  men  should  prefer  shame,  affliction,  and 
death,  to  esteem,  comfort,  and  life,  in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that 
the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  ponderous  bodies  hang  unsupported  in 
:he  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  clearhr  and  sati^ 
factorily  explained,  when  the  unbeliever  can  show,  how  these  or  any 
other  things  could  have  been  accomplished  without  supernatural  assist- 
ance. How  little  credit,  then,  is  due  to  those  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
who  are  obliged  to  admit  things  more  mcredible  than  those  vrtiicfa 
they  reject  or  disbelieve  !  Though  they  afiect  to  resemble  the  antient 
sages  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet  are  they  inferior  to  them  in  both 
these  respects.  The  wisest  heathen  sages  acknowledged  their  own 
ignorance  and  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties  ;  theirpretended 
successors  are  self-sufficient,  and  disclaim  all  assistance.  Tne  former 
laboured  to  discover  arguments,  fiv  the  comfcHtable  hope  of  a  future 
state ;  the  latter,  to  erase  all  apprehensions  of  it.  The  former  paid 
great  deference  to  things  accounted  sacred;  mdifle  the  latter  turn 
every  thing  serious  intojest  and  ridicule,  and  openly  advocate  immo* 
rality  of  every  kind.  Tiie  heathen  philosc^ers  spared  even  fake  re- 
ligion for  its  political  benefits ;  while  the  modem  unbelievers  attack 
the  Gospel,  which  b  not  only  capable  of  doing  much  good,  but  has 
also  produced  the  greatest  blessings,  moral,  social,  and  politicali  in 
every  nation  that  has  embraced  it. 
.jLasdy,  they  who  will  not,  by  the  argtmients  and  proo&  already 
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exhibited,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  certainly  of  the  Cbristiao 
religion,  and  be  persuaded  to  make  it  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, would  not  be  convinced  (so  far  as  to  influence  their  practice  and 
reform  their  lives)  by  anv  other  evidence  whatever,  — -  not  even  though 
one  should  rise  from  the  oead,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to  coovince  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  h  is  manifest 
that  God  has  given  us  all  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  bear,  or  which  it  were  reasonable  either 
for  God  to  give,  or  men  to  expect. 

It  is  true,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  other  mighty  works, 
must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  truth 
of  his  divine  mission  to  after  generations,  as  thev  were  to  those  men 
who  then  lived,  and  saw,  and  conversed  with  Kim.  But  smce  the 
matters  of  fact  are  as  clearly  proved  to  t»,  as  it  is  possible  for  mat- 
ters  of  fact  to  be,  he  that  will  run  the  hazard  of  losing  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  falling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  than  believe  the  most 
credible  thing  in  the  world,  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it  with 
his  eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  believe  the  thmg  for  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular  vice  of  his,  which  makes 
it  his  interest  that  it  should  not  be  true.  And  for  that  reason  also  he 
might  have  disbelieved  it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  that  this  is  the  real  c^use  is  most  evident  from  the  lives  and 
actions  of  most  of  those  persons,  who  pretend  want  of  evidence  to  be 
the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  Their  lust,  their  appetites,  their  affec* 
tions,  are  interested :  they  are  lovers  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and 
slaves  to  evil  habits  and  customs ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing 
to  discern  the  evidence,  which  would  compel  them  to  believe  that, 
which  they  cannot  believe  with  any  comfort,  so  long  as  they  resolve 
not  to  part  with  tlieir  beloved  vices.  Their  hearts  and  afl!ecuons  are 
iiabitually  fixed  upon  things,  here  below ;  and  therefore  they  will  not 
attend  to  the  force  of  any  argument,  tliat  would  raise  their  affections 
to  tilings  above.  They  are  enslaved  to  the  sensual  pleasures  and  sin- 
ful enjoyments  of  earth ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to  any 
reasonable  conviction,  which  would  persuade  them  to  relinquish  these 
present  gratifications,  for  the  future  and  more  spiritual  joys  of  heaven. 
The  love  of  this  present  world  has  blinded  their  eves ;  and  therefore 
they  receive  not  tke  things  of  the  spirit  of  Qod;  for  they  are  foolishr 
aess  unto  them  ;  neither  can  they  Jcnow  them,  because  they  are  spiritur 
ally  discerned.  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  In  a  word,  the  true  and  onlv  reason 
why  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  is,  because  their  deeds  are 
evU.  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long  therefore  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion  of  their  evil 
lusts  and  propensities,  they  wiU  not  be  convinced,  though  the  evi- 
dence of  religion  were  even  much  stronger  than  it  actually  is.  It  is 
true  that  many  men,  who  are  now  conscious  and  wilUng  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  act  contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religion, 
are  nevertheless  apt  to  imagine  that  if  its  great  truths  were  proved  to 
them  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means  be  in- 
duced to  act  otherwise.    If,  however,  the  true  reason  why  these  men 
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act  thus  foolishly  is,  not  because  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  not  suf- 
ficiently proved,  but  because  they  themidves  are  hurried  away  by  some 
imrtf  2y  passion^  it  b  plain  they  might  continue  to  act  as  they  do,  though 
the  evidence  of  these  things  were  greater  than  it  b.  They  are  wSU- 
ing  to  imagine,  that  if  they  had  seen  our  Saviour's  miracles  they 
would  have  embraced  his  doctrine ;  and  if  their  afiecdons  w^e  not 
set  upon  this  world,  they  would  do  the  same  now.  But  if  they  love 
tbe  pleasures  of  sm  now^  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  if  they 
had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  that  if  a  person  was  sent  to  them 
from  the  other  world,  they  would  immediately  become  new  creatures. 
But  if  God  should  satbfy  their  unreasonable  desires,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt,  but  as  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses^  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  They  might  be 
terrified  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  fright  was  over,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  their  vicious  habits  should  by  degrees  prevail  over 
them.  Some  there  are  m  our  present  age,  who  pretend  to  be  con* 
vinced  of  the  being  of  spirits  by  the  demonstradon  of  their  own  senses, 
and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  they  are  more  remarkably  eminent 
for  exemplary  piety  than  any  other  good  men. 

It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  evidence  diat  men  disbelieve  tbe 
great  truths  of  religion,  but /or  loant  of  integrity^  and  of  dealing  im- 
partially  with  themselves.  Wherefore,  if  they  wiB  judge  truly  m  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  necessary  they  become 
impartially  willing  to  embrace  whatever  shaU  appear  to  be  agreeable 
to  reason,  without  interesting  their  lusts  in  the  judgment :  and  when 
they  have  put  themselves  into  diis  frame  of  mind,  let  them  try  if  they 
can  any  longer  reject  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel :  mdeed,  men  who 
are  of  tliis  good  disposidon,  could  not  but  give  uieir  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Cnristianitv,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  excdlency  of  the 
diings  themselves,  tliough  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is  :  nay,  were 
there  no  other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  die  truths  <k  reli- 
gion, yet  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  reason  to  Ihre 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

But  this  is  not  our  case.  God  has  afforded  us,  as  the  preceding 
pages  have  largely  and  particularly  shown,  many  and  certain  proois 
of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  even  as  certain 
as  any  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of.  And  we  now  exhort  men  to 
believe,  —  not  that  which  is  barely  possible,  and  excellent,  and  pro- 
bable, and  of  the  utmost  importance  m  itself;  but  that,  ^ich  they 
have  all  the  posidve  evidence,  aiid  all  ibe  reason  in  the  world  to 
oblige  them  to  beUeve. 

To  conclude  :  —  No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  botdHt 
God  maif  require  us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  our  peril :  to 
inquire  into  them,  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly.  And  the  pre- 
tence of  want  of  greater  evidence  will  not  excuse  carelessness  or  im- 
reasonabU prejudices f  when  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  all  that  evidence, 
vrtich  was  either  fit  for  him  to  erant,  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire; 
or  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thmg  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was 
capable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RECAPITULATION   OF  THE   EVIDENCES   FOR   THE  TRUTH  AND 
DIVINE   AUTHORITY    OF   THE   SCRIPTURES,   ETC. 

I.  JVecessiiv  of  a  Divine  Revdatum  proved. -^U.  Tlu  6enuiienu9 
and  Authenticity  of  the  Scripturesj  considered  simply  as  composif 
turns,  established.  —  III.  As  also  their  Uncorruptea  Preservation. 
—  IV.  And  their  Credibility. -^Y.  Proofs  that  the  Scriptures 
were  written  by  men  divinely  inspired.  —  VI.  The  Scripimres  a 
perfect  Rule  of  Faith  and  Morals. — VU.  Moral  ^^uaiykations 
for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  what  order  they  may  be  read 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Such  are  tlie  principal  proofs,  external  and  mtemal,  for  the  genu- 
ineness, authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  die  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
when  tlie  whole  are  taken  togetlier,  every  rational  and  candid  inquir- 
er roust  be  convinced  that  we  have  every  possible  evidence  for  tneir 
truth  and  divine  authority,  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  de- 
sired. 

I.  No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a  be- 
ing of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  den^ 
that  He  can,  if  He  tliinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  ana  of  his 
will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  irom  the  discoveries 
made  by  men  themselves,  in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of 
dieir  own  powers.  And  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a 
being  of  infinite  power  and  goodness,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  given  us  the  power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  each 
other,  cannot  be  at  a  bss  for  some  proper  method,  by  which  to  make 
it  apparent  to  his  radonal  creatures,  that  it  is  He  who  speaks  to  them. 
To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  Him  sucn  a  power,  is  a 
glaring  contradiction. 

Since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible  for  God  (o 
reveal  His  Will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the  next  place  connder,  which 
is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the  notions  we  have  of  Him,  whe- 
ther He  should  or  should  not  make  such  a  reveladon.  Now,  if  any 
credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  one,  that  believed  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  did  not 
likewise  believe,  that  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted  between 
God  and  man.  This  was  the  fixiiidation  of  all  the  relieious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended  to  receive  from  their  dei- 
ties. Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiqul^r,  as  Zo- 
roaster, Minos,  Pythagoras,  Sobn,  Lycurgus,  and  others,  all  thought 
it  necessary  to  profess  some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  give 
the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstanding 
many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.  And,  what  ^ve 
birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  pretended  oracles,  divinations, 
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and  auguries  of  antient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense  eDteitained  bj* 
mankindy  of  tlieir  own  ignorancei  and  of  tlieir  need  of  a  supernatural 
illumination,  as  well  as  tlie  persuasion  that  die  gods  had  a  perpetual 
mtercourse  with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave  them  intelligence 
of  future  things. 

The  probability  and  desirableness  of  a  divine  revelation  fiirtber 
appear  from  tiiis  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  antient  philosophers, 
particularly  Socrates  and  Plato  (though  they  did  not  beueve  the  pre- 
tences to  revelation  made  by  their  priests,)  yet  confessed  that  uiey 
stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  matters,  which 
were  of  die  utmost  consequence ;  and  expressed  their  strong  expec- 
tation, that  such  a  revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be  vouch- 
safed, as  should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  m  which  they  were  in- 
volved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are  authorised 
to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable  and  desirable, 
but  also  absolutely  necessary.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the 
history  of  past  ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attam 
to  any  certain  knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  will,  of  happiness,  or  of  t 
future  state.  Contemplate  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity; 
and  you  will  find  them  plunged  in  the  grosSest  darkness  and  barlMt- 
rism  on  these  subjects.  Though  the  works  of  nature  sufficiently  evi- 
dence a  deity,  yet  the  world  made  so  little  use  of  their  reason,  that 
they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  die  impressions  of  himself,  he  was 
easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance  and  superstition  overspread  the  world ; 
the  antients  conceived  the  parts  of  nature  to  be  animated  by  distinct 
principles,  and,  in  worshipping  them,  lost  sight  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
mg.  The  number  of  deities  continually  increased ;  the  grossest  and 
most  sanguinary  idolatry  prevailed  ;  human  sacrifices  were  universal ; 
the  vilest  obscenities  were  practised  under  the  name  of  religion  ;  and 
the  heathen  temples  were  commonly  places  of  prostitution,  firoro 
which  many  of  them  derived  a  considerable  revenue.  AH  men,  in- 
deed, under  pain  of  displeasing  die  gods,  frequented  the  temples,  and 
offered  sacrifices :  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  business  to  teach 
them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  in  their  auendance 
on  the  religious  ceremonies  ot  their  country,  the  priests  assured  them 
that  the  gods  were  propitioil^,  and  they  looked  no  further.  It  cannot 
therefore  excite  surprise,  that  religion  was  every  where  distinguished 
from,  and  preferred  to,  virtue  ;  and  that  a  contrary  course  of  tninking 
and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual  who  professed  it. 

Ifwe  advert  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  by  the  an- 
tient phibsophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  virtue, 
we  shall  find  the  light  of^  reason  enveloped  in  equal  obscurity.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  very  small  number  of  these,  who  were  comparatively 
wise  and  good  men  ;  who  entertained  more  correct  notions  of  mora- 
lity and  religion,  than  the  rest  of  mankind  :  and  preserved  themselves, 
to  a  certain  degree,  unpolluted  fipom  the  worid.  Yet  these  were  ne- 
ver able  to  effect  any  considerable  change  m  the  prevailing  principles 
and  manners  of  their  respective  countrymen ;  tneir  precepts  being 
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delivered  to  their  own  inunediate  piqiOa,  and  not  to  the  bwer  orders 
of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society.  Furtbery  die 
moral  systems  of  tlie  philosophers  were  too  refined  for  the  commoa 
people :  about  them,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  tliemselves  no  trouble, 
but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts ;  and 
even  those  moral  truths,  which  tlie  philosophers  were  able  to  prove 
and  explain  to  others  with  sufficient  clearness  and  plainness,  they  had 
not  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  in  practice.  At  the  same  time,  they 
entertained  the  most  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  divine  beuig,  his  attributes  and  worship,  and  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  morality. 

Thus,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  depravity  and  mi- 
sery which  actually  exist  among  mankind,  and  which  they  acknow- 
ledged and  deplored.  Equally  ignorant  were  they  of  any  method, 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  iiv-faich  a  reconciliadoD 
could  be  eflected  between  God  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be 
exercised  without  the  violation  of  his  attribute  of  justice.  They  were, 
moreover,  ignorant— at  least  tliey  taught  notliing  of  divine  grace 
and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and  perseverance  in 
it.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  liappiness  were  dark  and 
confused  :  and  thev  had  dark  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  :  for,  although  their  poets  fancied  an  elysium  and  a  heU, 
and  mention  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men,  in  a  visi- 
ble form,  and  as  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades  below, 
yet  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contrived  restraints  for  the 
vulgar,  than  as  articles  of  their  own  belief.  Consequently,  they  had 
no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and  good  manners :  in- 
deed, tliey  were  grossly  ignorant  of  moral  duties.  Thus  we  find  se- 
veral sects  esteeming  revenge  not  only  lawful  but  praiseworthy ;  tel^ 
murder f  as  a  proof  of  a  noble  mind ;  and  the  love  of  applause^  as  the 
greatest  incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue :  at  tlie  same  time  they 
countenanced,  both  by  arguments  and  example,  the  most  fla^tious 
practices.  Destitute  of  proper  authority  to  entorce  the  virtues  and  du- 
ties which  they  did  recommend,  they  had  no  motives  powerful  enough 
to  over-rule  strong  temptations  and  corrupt  inclinations :  their  own 
example,  instead  of  recommending  their  precepts,  tended  to  counter- 
act them,  for  it  was  generally,  even  m  the  very  best  of  them,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  their  doctrines :  and  the  detestable  vices  to  which 
many  of  them  were  addicted,  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy  of  what 
thev  taught. 

Iiastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  navigators  and  traveUers,  that 
they  arc  enveloped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry ;  and  that 
tlieir  religious  worship,  doctrines,  and  practices  are  equally  corrupt : 
yet  they  also  possess  the  same  light  oi  reason  which  the  antient  hea- 
thens enjoyed.  The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  shows,  that  a  di- 
vine revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely 
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necessary  to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and 
degeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to  them  the  proper  object  of  tlieir 
belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present  duties  and  future  expec- 
tations.^ 

But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence,  —especially  the  con- 
fessions made  by  the  most  distinguished  anticnt  philosophers,  of  their 
need  of  a  revelation,  —  it  has  been  contended  by  the  opposers  of  re- 
velation in  modem  times,  that  the  book  of  creation  or  oi  nature  is  the 
only  word  of  God ;  that  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  fully  sufficient 
to  instruct  and  preserve  men  in  their  duty ;  and  consequendy  that  no 
divine  revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book  of  na- 
ture is  so  far  from  being  universally  intelligible  or  convincing,  that, 
though  the  existence  oi  a  God  may  be  known  from  it,  yet  very  few 
of  the  human  race  have  learned  even  the  principles  of  deism  fiDm  it. 
In  every  age,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  unknown,  almost  all 
men  (as  we  have  sliown  in  the  preceding  pages),  have  been  gross 
idolaters.  'How  inadequate  indeed,  this  boasted  boc^  of  nature  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  universal  instruction,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  preachers,  as  well  as  the  BiUe : 
but  tne  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time,  money,  nor  inclination,  to 
become  astronomers  themselves,  nor  to  attend  on  the  lectures  of  as- 
tronomers, supposing  them  to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature 
is  an  excellent  book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  understand  it, 
while  the  Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in 
moral  and  theological  knowledge  :  and  the  contradictory  and  discor- 
dant speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation'  both  in  religion 
and  morals,  only  prove  that  such  a  revelation  (if  it  had  not  already  been 
given)  is  as  absolutely  necessaiy  now  as  ever  it  was. 

II.  Such  a  revelation  the  scriptures  profess  to  be :  but,  are  we 
certain,  —  considering  them  simply  as  writings  professing  to  be  the 
productions  of  certain  men,  —  tliat  they  are  eenuinej  that  is,  actually 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  difierent  books  are  ascribed,  and 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  authentic^  that  is,  tliat  they  relate  mat- 
ters of  fact  as  diey  reallv  happened  f  The  result  of  an  investigation 
of  these  important  questions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inquirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  autlienticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and  records, 
which  have  been  preserved  witli  \i\e  utmost  care,  than  we  are  of  the 
genuineness  and  authentic!^  of  the  writiues,  called  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  now  in  our  hands.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  resembles  that  in  which  other 
genuine  books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  poste- 
rity, and  the  most  acute  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures  have  never  been 
able  to  invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  fact  of  then:  being  so  transmitted 


1  The  details  of  evidenee,  on  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  ace  formed,  are 
given  in  Chap.  I.  pp.  1 — ^21.  supra. 
*  See  pp.  22 — 35.  nqira. 
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to  us.^  Secondly f  the  languaee  and  style  of  writing,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  are  such  as  prove  them  to  have  been  composed 
at  the  time  and  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  anci  con- 
sequently that  they  are  both  genuine  and  authentic.^  Thirdly,  such 
a  mulutude  of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons,  &c.  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  afibrds  a  clear  and  unquestionable  proof  of  their  genuineness  and 
authenticity.  No  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound 
thus  in  peculiarities :  in  fact  no  forger  wotdd  mention  so  great  a 
number  of  particulars,  since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's 
hands  so  many  criteria  by  which  to  detect  him ;  nor  could  any  ibrger 
or  relater  of  falsehoods  produce  such  minute  details.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  faithful  records,  kept  from  time  to  .time  by  persons 
concerned  in  the  transactions,  should  contain  such  minute  particulars 
of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  But  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest 
invention,  and  greatest  stretch  of  genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such 
numberless  particulars  as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in 
the  books  ot  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  ^  particulars,  the  false- 
hood of  which  would  most  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  detecting  them  if  they  had  been  forged,  but 
whose  acquiescence  with  them,  as  well  as  their  obedience  to  the 
injunctions  contained  in  these  books,  are  conclu»ve  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
convince  every  candid  inquirer.^  Fourthly,  the  moral  impossibility 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an 
additional  evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  :'  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic,  in  any  place 
where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to  detect 
the  fraud.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  be  forgeries,  they  must 
have  been  invented  either  by  Gentiles,  by  Jews,  or  by  Christians. 
By  the  OentUes  they  could  not  have  been  invented,  because  they 
were  alike  ignorant  of  the  history  and  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  most  imquestionably  would  never  have  given  their  approbation 
to  writings  invented  by  them.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  are  not 
the  fabrications  of  the  Jem,  because  they  contain  various  difficult 
precepts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  idolatries  and  crimes  of  that 
people,  and  the  very  severe  punishments  infficted  on  them  by  God. 
Now  all  these  discreditable  facts  would  not  be  comprised  in  those 
hooks  if  these  had  been  invented  by  the  Jews.  And  the  Christians 
could  not  have  forged  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because 
these  were  extant  long  before  the  Christian  name  had  any  existence.^ 
Equally  impossible  is  it,  that  the  books  of  the  JVeu^  Tes^mmt  could 

1  For  the  tranaminion  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  Chap.  II.  Sect.  I.  pp.  41~-4G. ; 
and  for  the  New  Testament,  see  Sect.  II.  pp.  68 — 109. 

s  See  pp.  46,  47.  $itpra.  Cor  the  hm|piafe  and  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
pp.  l^i — 'm.  for  those  of  the  New  Testament. 

3  Soe  pD.  47 — 49,  gunraj  for  the  Old  Testament,  especially  pp.  51 — 67.  fi>r  the 
Pentateuch,  against  which  the  efforts  of  modem  unbeliweD  are  chiefly  directed, 
as  the  surest  way  to  undermine  the  New  Testament ;  and  also  pp.  100--109.  for 
the  New  Testament. 

4  See  pp.  41—44.  supra. 
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have  been  forged  ;  for  the  Jews  were  the  most  vioient  enemies  of 
Christianity :  tliey  put  its  founder  to  death ;  and  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  persecuted  his  disciples  with  implacable  fury ;  and  they 
were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in  its  birth.  If  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have 
detected  the  imposture  f  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record,  where 
a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history  upon  the  world  a^inst  die 
testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Would  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  not  had  sufficient  evidence 
that  Jesus  Christ  reaUy  appeared  among  them,  and  performed  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or  at 
Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  episdes  adoressed  to  them  as  the 
genuine  works  of  St.  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among  them  f 
Or,  supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  invention  and  dis- 
tribution of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the  other  apos- 
tles, is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  received  without  con- 
tradiction in  all  the  Christian  communides  of  the  three  several  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  !  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  reformauon  is  the  invention  ot  historians,  and  that  no 
revolution  happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
or  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  last  twenty 
years.* 

in.  But,  have  the  bodes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  been 
transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted^  We  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  upon  evidence  the  most  satis&ctory  that  can  possibly 
be  required.  For,  if  they  had  been  corrupted,  such  auTuptions 
must  have  been  introduced  either  by  Christians  or  by  Jews. 

1.  Widi  regard  to  the  Old  Testament^  the  silence  of  the  Jews 
(who  would  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made) 
is  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  never  corrupted  by  the  Chriitiani.  And 
if  die  Jews  had  eidier  mutilated  or  corrupted  these  writings,  they 
would  have  expunged  whatever  militated  against  the  character  or 
honour  of  their  nation :  but  the  silence  of  the  prophets  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  fully  proves  that 
no  obliteration  or  corruption  had  then  been  attempted.  The  con- 
stant reading  of  their  sacred  books  m  public  and  in  private,  (which 
were  at  once  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  of  their  political  constitution,) 
and  the  numerous  copies  both  of  the  original  as  well  as  of  the  Septu- 
agint  Version,  together  with  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  mto 
which  die  Jews  were  divided  after  their  canon  was  closed,  and  the 
reverence  of  every  par^  for  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  any  at- 
tempt at  falsification  improbable  and  impossible  btfore  the  time  of 
Chnst ;  and  tfier  that  event,  the  same  books  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  these  would  instantly  have  detected  the  maUce  and 
frauds  of  the  Jews,  if  they  endeavoured  to  accom[dish  such  a  design.* 

2.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  mtegri^  and  incor^ 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  thing  n^aterial.     For  the 


1  See  pp.  70—73.  supra,  8  See  pp.  110—114. 
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contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely  the  same  now,  as  they 
were  in  the  two  first  centuries ;  to  which  foct  we  may  add,  that  th» 
multiplication  of  copies,  which  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, the  reverence  of  the  Christians  for  these  writings,  the  silence  of 
their  acutest  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly  have  charged  them 
with  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  extant,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  mteg« 
rity  and  mcorruptness  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  further  at- 
tested by  the  agreement  with  it  of  all  the  quotations  from  it  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Christians  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present 
times.^  It  is  true  that  certain  books  are  cited,  or  referred  to  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant :  but  an  exami- 
nation in  detail  of  those  books^  (which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment) 
has  shown  that  none  of  the  genube  or  canonical  books  of  Scripture 
have  been  lost. 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  so  many  in  number,  and  lived  at  such  a 
distance  of  time  and  place  from  each  otlier,  that,  if  they  had  been 
impostors  (which  their  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  mipartiality 
prove  them  not  to  have  been,)  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for 
them  to  contrive  and  to  carry  on  a  forgery  without  being  detected. 
And  as  they  neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world ;  so  they 
neither  could  nor  would  be  deceived  themselves.  Every  page  in- 
deed of  these  books  proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  recorded ;  and  their 
moral  character,  though  rigidlv  tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their 
keenest  opponents.^  Secondly^  if  there  had  been  any  falsehood  in  the 
accoimt  of  such  transactions  as  were  generally  known,  they  would 
have  been  easily  detected  :  for  these  accounts  were  publishea  among 
the  people  who  witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians,  and 
who  could  easily  have  detected  fraud  or  falsehood,  if  anv  such  there 
had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to  question  either  the  reality  of 
the  facts  or  the  fidelity  of  the  narrators.  Thirdly^  the  credibility  of 
the  authors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  further  attested  by  the 
principal  facts  contained  in  them  being  confirmed  by  certain  ordi- 
nances or  monuments  of  great  celebrity,  which  were  instituted  among 
Jews  and  Christians  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  par- 
ticular facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories,  at  the  very  time 
when  those  events  took  place,  and  which  have  subsisted  firom  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  wherever  either  Jews  or  Christians  are  to  be 
foimd ;  but  which  ordinances  most  assuredly  would  not  have  been 
thus  observed,  in  commemoratkm  of  ficiitiaus  events.^  To  dus  con- 
sideration we  may  add,  that  the  wonderful  establishment  and  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  is  a  most  convincmg  proof  of  the  entire  credi- 

■  ■  I  ■  I        — —^■^— .  I  111      ■  ■■Ml 

1  See  m>.  114—120.  wpra.  B  See  pp.  120—128.  svpra. 

3  See  Chapter  III.  Sect.  I.  pp.  129—133.  iupra. 

4  See  pp.  133—139. 152, 1S3.  M^fw,  £n  th»  Old  TertUMnt,  and  pp.  139*-161. 
1  S3, 154.  for  the  New  Teilament. 
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bility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion  which  it  establishes ; 
which  was  spread  far  and  wide,  by  the  force  of  trutli  that  accompt* 
nied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  has  continued  to  spread, 
even  to  the  present  time,  notwitlistanding  all  the  persecutions  and  op- 
positions which  it  has  experienced  from  its  numerous,  powerful,  and 
most  bitter  enemies.^  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  plainest  matter  of 
fact  could  induce  so  many  thousands  of  prejudiced  and  persecuted 
Jews,  to  embrace  the  humiliating  and  self-denying  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gbspel,  which  they  held  in  such  detestation  and  ab- 
horrence. Nor  could  any  thing  but  the  clearest  evid^ice,  arisiif 
from  undoubted  truth,  make  multitudes  of  lawless  and  luxurious  hea- 
thens, receive,  follow,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  the  doctrine  and 
writings  of  the  apostles :  especially  at  a  time  when  the  vani^  of  their 
pretensions  to  miracles,  and  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  could  be  so  easily 
discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors ;  —  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  to  the 
greatest  contempt  and  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Further,  an 
additional  testimony  is  furnished  to  the  credibility,  truth,  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  Scriptures,  by  their  agreement  widi  profane  history, 
both  natural  and  civil,*  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins,  oaedals, 
and  antient  marbles,^  which  attest  the  reality  and  truth  of  many  of 
the  facts  therein  recorded  :  in  sliort,  no  history  in  the  world  is  con- 
firmed by  such  various  and  concurrent  testimonies  as  that  related  in 
the  Bible. 

y.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  entitled  to  be 
received  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of 
God, — in  other  words  that  they  are  divinely  inspired, —- we  have 
evidence  of  various  kinds,  amounting  to  moral  demonstration.  For 
their  sacred  origin  is  evinced  by  the  most  illustrious  attestatioiis, 
viz.  miracles  and  prophecy,  which  carry  with  them  the  most  mani- 
fest proofs  of  a  divine  interposition  :  and  which  it  cangot  reasooabty 
be  supposed  that  the  Almighty  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be 
given,  to  an  imposture.  The  •  miracles  were  instantaneously  and 
publicly  performed  before  multitudes,  both  friendly  and  facNStile  to 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  wrought ;  tliey  were  sensible  and 
easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials  were  instituted  at  the  time  many 
of  them  were  performed,  which  continue  to  be  observed  to  the 
present  time  ;  —  a  manifest  proof  this,  of  the  reality  of  those 
miracles,  which  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Goqpel,  who  witnessed 
them,  could  neither  gainsay  or  deny,  though  they  vainly  attempted  to 
evade  diem.^  The  prophecies,  also,  were  dehvered  during  a  bug 
i»Liccession  of  ages  by  persons  who  lived  at  difl^ent  and  distant 
times ;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  particular  both  with  respect  to 
nations  and  individuals,  so  opposite  and  apparently  so  irrecoocileabit 
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t  See  p.  155.  nmra. 

tJL  ^m^^'P  ^^C**i;  "•  *  ^-  PP- 16»-188-  fiw  the  OM  TMUOMiit,  md  f  a.  ^ 
18^—217.  for  the  New  TesUraettt. 

4  See  ChiHp.  IV.  8m.  U.  pp.  m-^m  M^nk 
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that  no  human  wisdom  could  have  devised  them,  no  human  power 
could  accomplish  them.  Many  of  the  predictions,  which  are  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  disUribu- 
tion  of  earthly  power.  And  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of  flou- 
rishing cities,  or  die  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event  has  minutely 
corresponded  with  the  prediction.  To  mention  a  few  instances  :<— 
Nineveh  is  so  completely  destroyed  that  its  site  is  not  and  cannot  h$ 
known ;—  Babylon  is  made  **  a  desolation  for  ever,  a  posseauon  for 
the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  :"— Tyre,  all  voyagers  and  travellen 
concur  in  stating,  is  become  **  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for 
fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon  ;" — and  Egypt  is  **  a  base  luiigdomt 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  and  stiU  tributary,  and  subjectHo  Strang 
^ers.  But  the  great  object  of  the  prophecies  oS  the  Old  TestamenI 
IS  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had 
made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretel.  And, 
as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  con* 
cerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that  almost  every  circumstance 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  extraordinary  personage  that 
ever  appeared  among  men  was  most  distinctly  foretold.  The  con« 
necdon  of  the  predictions  belonging  to  the  Messiah,  viith  those  which 
are  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  give  additional  force  to  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy ;  afibrding  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  unioo 
which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  of  Jesua 
Christ,  and  equaUy  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of  human  impos- 
ture, and  the  daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The  plan  of  pro- 
phecy was  so  widely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  tne  persoQ 
whom  they  regarded,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour,  who  had 
been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predic- 
tions were  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  prescience 
more  dian  human :  but  the  collective  force  of  all  taken  together  is 
such,  that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  interposition 
of  omniscience,  than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity ;  and  this, 
even  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  b 
placed  beyond  all  doubt.^ 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the  most 
excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness  (which  prove 
their  divine  origin  and  inspiration,)  in  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and 
sanctity  of  the  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  which  they  deliver,  and 
their  admirable  adaptation  to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind  f 
—in  the  harmony  and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts 
of  which  they  consist ;' — in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwith- 

1  See  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  III.  pp.  32S— 333.  fupra,  for  a  Tiew  of  the  propheoiee  re- 
specting nations,  and  pp.  334 — 340.  for  thoee  relative  to  the  Messiah ;  and  pp.  343 
— .349,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  Chap.  11.  Sect.  III.  infra,  for  the  predictioiifl  of 
Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  destmotion  of  Jonualem,  and  the  propegatioa  •> 
Christianity,  &c. 

a  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  pp.  381—464.  mtprm. 

9  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  II.  pp.  454, 456.  mfrm. 
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standing  aU  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  their  enemies  to  de- 
stroy them  ;^  —  and  finally,  in  their  admirable  tendency  (which  is 
demonstrated  by  its  effects  wherever  the  Scriptures  are  cordially 
and  sincerely  believed,)  to  pnxnote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world, 
and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedience  upoo  earth 
for  the  eternal  eniojrment  of  God  in  heaven.'  To  which  we  may  add 
the  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Christian  revelation 
over  every  other  religion  which  has  ever  been  in  the  world.^ 

Upon  the  whole  we  have  such  a  number  of  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duly  and  impartially  con- 
siders them  :  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  ignorance  of  those  evidences  that 
we  are  to  ascribe  that  infidelity  which  at  present  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

VI.   **  The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate^  has  justly  re- 
marked, 'Ms  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  finished  with  minute  accuracy, 
to  instruct  men  as  in  something  altogether  new,  or  to  excite  a  vain 
admiration  and  applause  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and 
more  extensive,  comprehending  in  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent 
order,  along  with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formatk)n  of  this  earth  to  the  con- 
summation of  aU  things."    ''  Other  books  may  afibrd  us  much  enter- 
tainment and  much  instruction,  may  gratify  our  curiosity,  may  delight 
our  imagination,  may  improve  our  understandings,  may  cahn  our 
sions,  may  exalt  our  sentiments,  may  even  improve  our  hearts, 
they  have   not,  they  cannot    have,  that    authority  in   what    they 
affirm,  in  what  they  require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threaten, 
which  the  Scriptures  have.    There  is  a  peculiar  weight  and  ener- 
gy in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.     Their 
denunciations  are  more  awful,  their  Cimvictions  stronger,  their  con- 
solations more  powerfiil,  their  counsels  more  authentic,  their  warn- 
ings more  alarming,  their  expostulations  more  penetrating.    There 
are  passages  m  them  throughout  so  sublime,  so  pathetic,  full  of  such 
energy  and  force  upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  yet  without  the  least 
appearance  of  labour  and  studv  for  diat  purpose ;  indeed,  the  design 
of  the  whole  is  so  noble,  so  weU  suited  to  the  sad  condition  of  human 
kind ;  the  morals  have  in  them  such  purity  and  dignity ;  the  doc- 
trines, so  many  of  them  above  reason,  yet  so  perfecdy  reconcileable 
with  it ;  the  expression  is  so  maiesdc,  yet  familiarised  with  such  easy 
simplici^,  that,  the  more  we  read  and  study  these  writbes,  with  pious 
ditpositians  and  judicioui  attention^  the  more  we.  shaU  see  and  feel 
of  the  hand  of  God  in  them."    Thus  are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule 
of  our  faith  and  standard  of  our  lives ;  and  thus  do  they  point  out  to 
us  the  only  way  by  which  to  attam  solid  comfort,  peace  and  hzpfi- 
ness.    ''  But  that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  vahie,  that 

1  See  Chap.  V.  Seet  lU.  pp.  456,  457.  nara. 
«  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  IV.  pp.  468-481.  mprs. 

3  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  V.  pp.  488-480.  «t»ni. 

4  ArebhiihQp  Seeker,  Works,  vd.  iiL  pp/BlO,  311. 
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which  renders  them,  strictly  speaking,  inestimablej  tnd  distinguisbeB 
them  from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they,  and  they 
only,  contain  the  words  of  eternal  life}  In  this  respect  every  other 
book,  even  the  noblest  compositions  of  man;  must  tail ;  they  cannot 
give  us  that  which  we  most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance to  us  than  all  other  things  put  together,  —  eternal  life. 

''  This  we  must  look  for  no  where  but  in  Scripture.  It  b  tbere« 
and  there  only,  that  we  are  informed,  from  authcnity,  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection  firom  the  dead,  of  a  future 
judgment,  of  a  state  of  eternal  happiness  to  the  good,  and  of  eternal 
misery  to  the  bad.  It  is  there  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  firom  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness;  with  the 
guilt,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  bfought  on  all  their 
posterity;  which,  together  with  their  own  personal  and  voluntary 
transgressions,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  God's  severest  punish- 
ments. But  to  our  inexpressible  comfort,  we  are  further  told  in  this 
divine  book,  that  God  is  full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  goodness ; 
that  he  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  save  his  soul  alive.  In  pity  therefore  to  mankind,  he 
was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  should  at  once  satisfy  his 
justice,  show  his  extreme  abhorrence  of  sin,  make  a  suflicient  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  release  all,  who  accepted  the 
terms  proposed  to  them,  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  to  teach  us  a  most 
holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion,  to  reform  us  both  by  his  precept 
and  example ;  and,  lastly,  to  die  for  our  sins,  and  to  rise  again  for  our 
justification.  By  him  and  his  evangelists  and  apostles  we  are  assured* 
that  if  we  sincerely  repent  of  our  sins,  and  firmly  believe  in  him  and 
his  gospel,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufi!erings  and  his  righteousness, 
have  all  our  transgressions  forgiven  and  blotted  out ; — shall  be  justi- 
fied, that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God ; — shaU  have 
the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our  future  conduct ; — and,  if  we 
persevere  to  the  end  in  a  uniform  (though  from  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  imperfect)  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  shaD,  through 
his  merits,  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  glory  in  the  life  to  come. "^ 
Thus  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  ^'  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  there- 
by, is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvatkm.^ 

VII.  Such  then  being  the  utility,  excellence,  and  perfection  of  the 

^  ■ -  -  -       ■     I      _ -    

1  John  vi.  68.         «  Bishop  Porteus,  Lecture*  on  St.  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  18.  21. 

3  Article  vi.  of  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  sufficioncy 

«f  Scripture  is  ably  illuttrated  bv  Bishop  Tomline  (Elements  of  Christian  Theolo- 

6r,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190— 196.) ;  by  Bishop  Vanmildort  (Bampton  Lcct.  pp.  61—76.),  by 
r.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Discourse  concerning  the  authority,  style,  ana  perfection  oi' 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 44.,  and  most  eUborate- 
ly  by  Archbishop  Tillotson  in  his  "  Rule  of  Faith,"  particularly  part  iv.  sect.  ii. 
To  these  works  the  student  is  referred,  who  if  desirous  of  investigating  this  im 
portant  topic.  • 


510  Moral  ^wJ^icaiionif  ^.  JCk, 

Hdy  Scriptures,  smce  they  are  not  merely  the  best  guide  we  cao 
consult,  but  the  only  (me  that  can  make  us  wise  unto  salvitioii,  it 
becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  carefully  and  constantly  to 

Sruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that  through  them  they  may  become  *^per* 
;t,  thoroughly  furnished  to  eirery  good  work."^  This  indeed  is  doc 
only  agreeable  to  the  divine  command,^  and  to  the  design  of  the 
Scriptures,^  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  b  antient*  as  well  in  modem  times,  and  by  the  gracious 
promise  made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true  believers,  that  ^  thqr 
shall  aU  be  taught  of  God."^  What  time  is  to  be  appropriated  Cor 
this  purpose,  must  ever  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  die  indi* 
viduaL  It  is  obvious  that  some  time  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this 
important  study,  ind  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simpli- 
city and  humility ;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention  f  accom- 
panied by  prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching  ^  together  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and,  laying  aside 
all  prejudice,  to  follow  the  Scriptures  wherever  conviction  may  lead 
our  minds.  For  it  is  indubitable,  that  penant  of  jpie^y,  9cno  art 
anxiously  desirous  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truths  are  aided  bjf  the 
Spirii  of  God  in  searching  oui  the  tneaning  of  Scripture^  particularly 
in  such  subjects  as  have  an  especial  reference  to  faith  and  religious 
practice.^ 

In  order,  however,  to  study  the  Scriptures  ari^t,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  they  are  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  entire  book  or 

1  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  9  Skarch  thb  StRiPTURss,  John  v.  39. 

3  1  Tim.  u.  4. 

4  Paal.  exiz.  24.    Acts  zvu.  11.    2  Tim.  iu.  15.    Pmd.i.2. 

6  laa.  liv.  13.  Jer.  xzzi.  31.  John  vi.  45.  Heb.  yiii.  11.  and  John  xvL  13.  Lnk* 
zi.  13.  Eph.  i.  17.  "  The  Rovelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inspireth  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Scripture  to  ns :  in  truth,  we  cannot  without  it  attain  true  aavinl 
kiKywledge."    8»cond  Homily  of  the  Scripture^ — **  Quo  etiam  spirita  aeriptnrs 


ipeA  ezperientiA  ipeos  rsaknorom  affbctus  indueria.  Sicque  de  relii|aii.**    Si.  Btr- 
nard,  J^p^'  tut  Fratres  Montis  Dei. 

0  *'  VVithoat  attention,'*  says  a  pious  but  neglected  writer  of  the  serenteenth 
eentury,  *'  all  books  are  alike,  and  all  equally  insignificant :  for  he  that  adyerta  not 
to  the  sense  of  what  he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  •i^nify  no  more  to  him,  than 
the  most  exquisite  music  does  to  a  man  perfectly  deaT  The  letters  and  syllables 
of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than  those  of  another  book  :  it  is  the  sense  and 
meaning  only  that  is  diyinely  ixispired :  and  he  that  considers  only  the  former, 
may  as  weU  entertain  himself  witn  the  spelling-book.*'    Lively  Oracles,  sect.  im. 

7  **  Thougii  the  natural  man  may  well  enoogh  apprehend  the  letter  and  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  word,  yet  its  power  and  energy,  —  that  insinuaiiTe»  persua- 
sive force  whereby  it  works  upon  oar  hearts,  —  is  peculiar  to  the  Spmt :  and 
therefore,  without  his  aids,  the  Scripture,  while  it  lies  open  before  our  ejrea,  may 
still  be  as  a  book  that  is  sealed  (Isa.  zzix.  11.),  and  be  as  ineffective  as  if  the  cha- 
racters were  iUeipble/'    Ibid.  sect.  yiu.  $  24. 

8  Non  est  dubitandam,  virot  pio$  et  veritotio  divine  eupidos  mdjuvm  m  9firitu 
Dei  m  serutando  Scrtpturtt  sensu,  in  iis  quidem  rebus  que  propria  ad  fidem  et 
mores  pertinent.  —  Emesti  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Teatamenti,  p.  25.  edit  4te. 
Lipsip,  1792.  —  Thovgh  the  truth  o/  God  receives  not  testimony  nom  men,  it  ia 
pleasing  to  observe  it  Uius  expressly  recognised  by  men  of  anch  intellectual  great- 
ness as  John  Augustus  Emesti ;  who  is  sdmittiwi  to  bare  beea  qm  of  Ibo 
erudite  and  akgint  seholart  of  modem  Germany. 
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treatise.  '*  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is,  indeed,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  human  science,  in  that  it  emanates  immediately  from  the 
fountain  of  infinite  wisdcHn.  Yet  has  it  this  in  conmion  with  human 
science,  that  it  is  made  by  its  heavenly  author  to  flow  through  the 
channel  of  human  bstruction*  While,  therefore,  we  rt/ceixt  it  not  as 
the  word  of  menf  buty  oi  it  it  in  truths  the  Word  of  God  (1  Thess.  ii. 
13.^,  we  must  nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  clothed 
in  the  language  of  men  and  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  human 
composition.  The  deference  due  to  it  as  a  divine  production  does 
not  mterfere  with  this  province  of  human  learning ;  it  only  exacts 
submission  with  respect  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  revelatioD,  to 
which  the  critical  investigation  is  enurely  subordinate."^ 

But,  besides  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  further  motive  to  the  diligent  study  of  them  presents 
itself,  in  the  facilities  that  are  ofiered  to  us  for  this  purpose  by  the 
numerous  publications  on  tlie  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  have  appeared  at  different  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  pre- 
cepts it  is  the  design  of  the  present  work  to  concentrate.  In  fact, 
"  a  willingness  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  implies  a  willing- 
ness to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  b  the  truth, 
and  for  security  against  error."^  The  value  of  such  helps  was  never 
questioned,  except  by  those  who  chose  to  despise  what  they  did  not 
possess.  *'  They  are  of  distinguished  value  b  theok>gy ;  but  then, 
like  every  thing  else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  provbce. 
While  they  are  supreme  b  the  concerns  of  human  bvestigation,  they 
are  subordinate  in  those  of  divbe.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
right  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Like  the  armour  of  the  antient  warrior,  if  the  native  vigour  of  the 
frame  can  wield  them  with  alertness  and  skill,  they  are  his  defence 
and  ornament :  but  if  this  vigour  be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advan* 
tage  whatever ;  they  become,  on  the  contrary,  a  burden  and  au 
incumbrance.^ 

With  regard  to  the  order  to  be  pursued  b  readbg  the  Scriptures, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  peruse  those 
books  first  which  are  written  in  the  plainest  style,  and  consequently 
best  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  tlie  mbd ;  and  afterwards  to  proceed 
'gradually  from  the  easier  books  to  such  as  are  more  difficult,  and 
especially  to  read  those  b  succession  which  are  of  parallel  argu- 
ment ;  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  from  the  simpler 
books  to  such  as  are  more  abstruse. 

Further,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  the  several  dispensa- 
tions given  by  God  to  mankbd,  besides  this  elementary  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  necessary  that  thev  be  studied  according  to  the 
historical  order  of  time.  This  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  will  at  once 
help  both  the  raemonr  and  the  judgment :  it  will  also  discover  to  us 
those  connections  and  dependencies  which  are  otherwise  undiscemi- 

1  Bishop  VanmUd»rt*«.  Bunpton  Lectures,  p,  S2. 

a  Ibid.  p.  41.    Tke  whole  or  hie  eeoond  eermon,  on  the  moral  auelifieations  re- 
^uisito  for  a  right  apprehentioo  of  the  Stored  Word,  ie  truly  excaUenft. 
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Me.    Many  chapters  and  books  of  Scripture  are  out  of  their  premier 
place,  according  to  the  order  of  time ;  which  if  put  in  their  proper 
chronological  order  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  would  reflect  not  a 
'  little  light  upon  each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  widi  which  the  BiUe  commences, 
we  have  a  continued  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to 
the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.     Next  to  that,  in  order  of  time, 
lies  the  narrative  contained  in  the  book  of  Job  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
the  first  written  book)  in  which  we  meet  with  several  vestiges  of  the 
patriarchal  theology  as  recorded  in  Genesis,  but  with  no  references 
to  any  of  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  sacred  history.     Then  comes 
the  book  of  Exodus,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  their  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
for  the  service  of  God ;  from  which  tabernacle  He  gave  those  ordi- 
nances for  his  service,  which  are  related  in  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
After  these  ordinances  had  been  issued,  the  Israelites  performed  those 
jouroeyings  of  which  we  have  an  account,  together  with  die  incident 
that  befel  them  m  each,  in  the  book  of  Numbers.     When  their  wan- 
derings in  the  Desert  of  Arabia  were  drawing  to  a  close,  Moses, 
shortly  before  his  departure,  recapitulated  and  explained  the  pre- 
ceding laws  and  ordinances  to  them,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy.    The  setdement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Cana- 
an, and  die  coincident  circumstances,  under  the  command  of  Joshua 
the  successor  of  Moses,  are  narrated  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name ;  and  of  their  succeeding  histor}'  we  have  an  account  in  the 
book  of  Judges.     But  the  history  contained  in  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Chronicles,  is  so  mterwoven,  that  it 
requires  very  considerable  attention  to  develope  it :  and,  unless  the 
di^rent  synchronisms  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  several  psalms 
and  prophecies,  previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  be  also  inter- 
woven in  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  (not  to  say 
impracticable)  criticaUy  to  understand  the  sacred  history.    ^MUr  the 
captivity,  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  are  continued  by  Ezra,  Esther,  and 
Nehemiah,  in  whose  narradves  the  predictions  of  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malaclii  (by  whom  the  canon  was  closed),  ought  m  like  manner 
to  be  interwoven,  together  whh  such  of  the  psalms  as  manifesdy  ap- 
pear, from  internal  evidences,  to  have  been  composed  subsequendy  to 
the  capdvity.* 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  four  evangelists  have  given  us,  in  so 
many  memoirs,  an  historical  relaUon  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus 

1  In  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work  the  prophetical  bookii  are  arranged  in  order 
of  time.  The  author  had  it  in  contemplation  to  have  attempted  an  arrangement 
of  the  entire  Scriptures  on  the  pUm  above  noticed  ;  hut  he  haa  happily  been  anti- 
cipated in  this  laroriouB  undertaking,  so  &r  as  respects  the  Old  Testament,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Townsend,  in  his  recent  work  entitled,  Tke  Holy  BUde,  arranfei  t» 
ehronohpad  and  historteal  order  ;  or,  an  arrangement  of  tke  text  of  tke  (Hd  Te#- 
tamentf  m  suck  manner,  tkat  tke  books,  ekapters,  psalms,  jpropkeeieM,  narratiwes, 
4^.  being  inserted  m  tkeir  respective  places,  tke  contents  of  tke  sacred  volume  majf 
be  read  as  one  uniform  connected  history,  in  tke  very  words  ef  tke  inspired  wri- 
ters, as  contained  m  tke  oMUutrised  translation,  London,  18^1,  in  two  volomet, 
8vo.    See  an  account  of  this  work  infra,  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Ch.  ^I.  %  III.  3. 
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• 
Christ,  vHuch  is  the  same  in  substance,  but  different  m  many  particu- 
lars. Now,  if  their  several  narratives  be  digested  and  arranged  into 
one,  in  the  order  of  time,  this  would  throw  much  light  upon  various 
Passages,  which  in  a  detached  state  appear  difficult  to  be  understood.^ 
The  £)ok  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  also  gives  us  a  short  history  of 
the  church,  from  Christ's  ascension,  together  with  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  of  the  sufierings  and  labours 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  insertion  of  the  different  apostolical  epistles 
according  to  the  several  times  and  seasons  when  tfaoj  were  written 
(so  far  at  least  as  we  can  collect  them  from  attending  circumilances), 
would  further  be  of  great  use,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  understand 
them.*  The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  which  closes  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  gives  a  prophetical  history  of  the  church  to  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  roust  be  studied  by  itself. 

*'  I  can  speak  it  from  experience,*^  sap  the  celelirated  Erasmus,' 
**  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  fitmi  the  Scriptures,  if  thqr 
be  read  curscnrily  or  carelessly :  but  if  a  man  exercise  himself  therein 
constantly  and  conscientiously,  he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  book  whatsoever."  — '*  The  j^e- 
nuine  phiknophy  of  Christ,"  says  the  same  eminent  scholar  andcritw, 
^'  cannot  be  derived  from  any  source  so  successfully,  as  firom  the 
books  of  the  Gospeb  and  Apostolic  Episdes ;  in  which  if  a  man  phi- 
losophise with  a  pious  spirit,  praying  rather  than  argmng^he  wiU  find 
that  there  is  nothing  conducive  to  die  happiness  of  man,  and  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  of  human  life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these 
writings,  laid  down,  discussed,  and  determined,  in  a  complete  and 
satisfactoiy  manner."^ 

1  Of  the  Tarious  harmoiues  of  the  Four  Gomels,  which  are  extant,  those  of 
Doddridge,  and  Macknight.  Pilkington,  and  Arcbbiahop  Newcombe,  wUl  Mifaape 
be  founclthe  moat  uaeftiL  On  the  rabject  of  Scripture  Harmoniea,  Tide  insa,  VoL 
II.  Part  I.  Chapter  XI. 

>  Cradoek'a  ApoatoUcal  Hiitonr,  Benaon'a  Historv  of  the  fint  plantinf  oTChria- 
tianitTi  and  Beran'a  Life  of  the  Apoatle  Paul,  may  here  be  noticed  as  partienlarlj 
usefiu  helps  lor  studying  the  apostolic  epistles  in  the  order  of  time. 

3  Praf.  m  Paraphr.  in  Luc. 

4  Exietimo  puram  illam  Christi  philosophiam  non  aliunde  ieheius  hamiri,  qiAm 
ez  evangelicis  libris,  quion  ex  aportolicis  Uteris :  in  <|uibus  si  ipiis  pi^  philosopba- 
tur,  oranB  magis  qahm  argnmentmns,  nihil  esse  inyeniet,  quod  ad  hominis  ftlicita- 
tern,  nihil  cium  sd  ullam  hujus  rite  funetionem  pertineat,  quod  in  his  non  sit 
traditum,  discussum,  et  absolutum.  Eiufnvf,  cited  in  Dr.  Kaoz'B^ShtMm  Phi* 
losophy,  p.  2205.  dd  edit. 
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No.  I. 

[Referred  to^  im  p.  231.  of  this  Volume.] 

ON   THE   INSPIR.\TION   OF  THE   HOLT   SCBIPTUBES. 

I.  Observations  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament* -^Ih  And 
of  the  New  Testament.  —  III.  Conclusiqns  derived  from  thesp  tfHH 
tiderations. 

X.  HE  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scripture 
having  been  stated,  and  the  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having  been 
exhibited  at  considerable  length,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  ii  pro* 
posed  in  this  place  to  offer  to  the  biblical  student  a  few  additional 
observations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspiration,  the  Intro* 
duction  of  which  would  have  interrupted  the  chain  of  argument  in 
the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

I.  Inspiration,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  tbe  immediate  comnmnicaf 
tion  of  knowledge  to  the  hujnan  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  bat,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  it  is  commonly  used  by  divines,  in  a  less 
strict  and  proper  sense,  to  denote  such  a  degree  of  divine  influence, 
assistance,  or  guidance,  as  enabled  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to 
communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without  error  or  mistake, 
whether  the  subjects  of  such  communication  were  things  then  imme- 
diately revealed  to  those  who  declared  them,  or  things  with  which 
they  were  before  acquainted. 

«'  When  it  is  said,  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  God  suggested  every  word,  or  dictated  every  expres- 
sion. From  the  different  styles  in  which  the  books  are  written,  and 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same  events  are  related'  and 
predicted  by  different  authors,  it  appears  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  permitted  to  write  as  their  several  tempers,  understandings, 
and  habits  of  life,  directed :  and  that  the  knowledge  communicated 
to  them  by  inspiration  on  the  subject  of  their  writings,  was  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordiinary  means. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every 
fact  which  they  related,  or  in  every  precept  which  they  delivered. 
They  were  lef\  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not« 
npon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communication ; 
but  whenever,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary,  it  was 
always  afforded.  In  different  parts  of  Scripture  we  perceive,  that 
there  were  different  sorts  and  degrees  of  inspiration.  God  enabled 
Moses  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  Joshua  to  re- 
cord with  exactness  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  David  to  mingle  prophetic  information  with  the  varied  ef- 
fbsions  of  gratitude,  contrition,  and  piety  ;  Solomon  to  deliver  wise 
instructions  for  the  regulation  of  human  life ;  Isaiah  to  deliver  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  future  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  Ezra  to 
collect  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  one  authentic  voliune  :  but  all  these 
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worheth  that  one  and  the  selfsame  spirit^  dividing  to  every  man  sen- 
rally  as  he  will.  (1  Cor.  zii.  11.)  In  some  cases,  inspiration  only  pro- 
duced correctness  and  accuracy  in  relating  past  occurrences,  or  in 
feciting  the  words  of  others ;  in  other  cases,  it  communicated  ideas 
not  only  new  and  unknown  before,  but  infinitely  beyond  the  reach 
of  unassisted  human  intellect ;  and,  sometimes,  inspired  propheti 
delivered,  for  the  use  of  future  ages,  predictions  which  they  did  not 
themselves  comprehend,  and  which  could  not  be  fully  understood  till 
they  were  accomplished.  But  whatever  distinctions  are  made  with 
respect  to  the  sorts,  degrees,  or  modes  of  inspiration,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  one  property  belongs  to  every  inspired  writing,  namely, 
that  it  is  free  from  error,  that  is,  any  material  error.  This  property 
must  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writ- 
ings, of  which  a  part  only  is  inspired  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  God  would  suffer  any  such  errors,  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our 
faith  or  pervert  our  practice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths,  which  he 
himself  has  mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the  means 
of  their  eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  the  sacred  writers  always  wrote  under  the  influence,  or  guidance, 
or  care,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sufiiciently  establishes  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  all  Scripture.'' 

That  the  authors  of  the  liistorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  occasionally  inspired,  is  certain,  since  they  frequently  display 
an  acquaintance  with  the  cotmsels  and  designs  of  God,  and  often  re- 
veal his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predictions.  But  thoogfa 
it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  historians  sometimes  wrote  under  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
derived  from  Revelation  the  knowledge  of  those  things,  which  might 
be  collected  from  the  common  sources  of  human  intelligence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  believe,  that  by  the  general  superintendance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  were  directed  in  the  choice  of  their  materials,  enlighten- 
ed to  judge  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which 
they  borrowed  their  information,  and  prevented  from  recording  any 
material  error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already 
shown  at  considerable  length  ^)  were,  and  could  not  but  be,  written 
by  persons,  who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  pe- 
riods to  which  they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  events 
recorded  by  tliem  ;  and  who  in  their  descriptions  of  characters  and 
events  (of  many  of  which  they  were  witnesses)  uniformly  exhibit  a 
strict  sincerity  of  intention,  and  an  unexampled  impartiality.  Some 
of  these  books,  however,  were  compiled  in  subsequent  times  from  the 
sacred  annals  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seers, 
and  from  those  public  records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which, 
though  written  by  uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
preserved  with  great  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keepers 
of  the  genealogies  and  public  nrcliives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  unin- 
spired parts  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
inspired,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains,  without  any 
exception  or  reserve,  is  true.     These  points  being  ascertained  and 

1  See  pp.  138—156.  supra. 
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allowed,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  the  knowledge  of 
a  particular  fact  was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  infor- 
mation, or  whether  it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revelation 
from  God ;  whether  any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the  na- 
tural powers  of  the  historian,  or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  concerning  the  direct 
inspiration  of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral  precept,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  convinced  that  all  its 
prophetical  parts  proceeded  from  God.  This  is  continually  affirm- 
ed by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  indubita- 
ble testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  many 
of  these  predictions  ;  others  are  gradually  receiving  their  accomplulH 
ment  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  afford  the  surest  pledge  and 
roost  positive  security  for  the  completion  of  those  which  remain  t# 
be  fulfilled. 

II.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  partial 
and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under  the  direction 
and  super intendance  of  God  himself,  surely  we  cannot  but  conclude 
the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  contain  the  re- 
ligion of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  were  constant  attendants  upon 
our  Saviour  during  his  ministry  :  and  they  were  not  only  present  at 
his  public  preaching,  but  aflcr  addressing  liimself  to  l|»  multitudes 
in  parables  and  similitudes,  when  they  were  alone  he  expounded  all 
things  to  his  disciples.  (Mark  ir.  34.)  He  also  showed  himself  alive 
to  the  apostles,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being 
seen  by  them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  (Acts  i.  3.)  Yet  our  Saviour  foresaw  that  these 
instructions,  delivered  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on  the 
mind  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the  great 
work  of  propagating  his  religion.  It  was,  therefore,  promised,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  not  only  bring  all  things  to  their  remembranee^ 
which  the  apostles  had  heard  from  their  divine  Master :  but  he  was 
also  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach  them  all  TBiifos,  and  to 
abide  with  ihemfor  ever.     (John  xiv.  16, 17.  26.  xvi.  13,  14.) 

The  tmth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  them,  means  qb- 
doubtedly,  all  thai  truth  which,  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural,  mathe- 
matical, or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer  the 
language  of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means  Christian 
truths  —  the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind,  to  make  them  \ 

wise  and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven  through  our  / 

Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  knew  something  of  this  truth  al- 
ready, but  they  did  not  know  it  perfectly.  They  were  ignorant  of 
some  things,  and  mistaken  as  to  others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide 
them  into  aU  truth.     No  branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  from  them.  . 

They  were  to  be  led  into  an  acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in  .^  I 
general ;  with  the  whole  of  that  religious  truih  which  it  was  necessa-  * ; 
ry  for  them  to  teach,  or  for  men  to  know.  Must  they  not  then  hava 
iMeen  preserved  from  error  in  what  they  taught  and  declared  1  The 
Spirit  was  to  teach  them  all  things.  Not  the  things  of  the  natural 
or  civil  world,  but  those  things  of  the  Gospel  which  they  were  as  yet 
unacquainted  with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  aJI  things 
respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know,  then  there 
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vras  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the  Christian  system,  but  what 
they  had  received,  either  from  his  teachings,  or  from  the  instructions 
of  Christ  which  were  of  equal  validity,  or  from  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  which  could  not  deceive  them  ;  so  that  they  must  be  preserve 
ed  from  error  or  mistake  concerning  it. 

The  Spirit  was  also  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  that 
Christ  had  said  unto  them.  Their  memories  were  naturally  like  those 
of  other  men,  imperfect  and  fallible;  and  amidst  the  numerous 
things,  which  their  Lord  had  said  and  done  amongst  them,  some 
would  be  forgotten.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  assist  their  memories,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  should  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  what- 
soever Christ  had  said  to  them.  This  assistance  of  the  Spirit  implied, 
not  merely  recalling  to  the  view  of  their  minds  the  things  which 
Christ  had  spoken,  but  also  the  enabling  them  to  understand  those 
things  rightly,  without  that  confusion  and  misapprehension,  which 
Jewish  prejudices  had  occasioned  in  their  ideas  when  they  first  heard 
them.  Unless  they  were  led  into  such  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  things  they  were  enabled  to  remember,  the  bare  recollection  of 
them  would  be  of  little  use,  nor  would  the  Spirit  act  according  to 
kis  office  of  leading  them  into  all  truth,  unless  they  were  enabled  by 
his  influences,  properly  to  understand  the  truths  which  Christ  him- 
self had  taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  were  to  be  thus  in- 
structed, was^o  abide  with  them  for  ever,  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  guid- 
ing them  into  all  truth,  teaching  them  all  things  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  which  they,  were  to  communicate  to  the  world.  These 
important  promises  of  the  effusion,  assistance,  direction,  and  per- 
petual guidance  of  the  Spirit  with  the  apostles,  were  most  certainly 
fulfilled^  in  all  their  extent  and  meaning.  They  were  promises  given 
by  Christ  himself  the  great  and  chief  prophet  of  the  church  ;  and 
to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  would  be 
to  impeach  the  veracity  and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  ad- 
mit a  supposition,  that  would  strike  at  the  truth  of  Christianity  in 
general.  From  this  examination  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  promises,  concerning  the  gif^  of  the  spirit 
to  the  apostles,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  in  addition  to 
what  they  previously  knew  of  Christianity,  they  were  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit,  into  h  perfect  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  that 
through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  guidance,  they  were  infallibly 
preserved  in  the  truth,  and  kept  from  error  in  declaring  it  to  man- 
kind ?  The  Spirit  of  truth  guided  them  into  all  truth,  and  abode 
with  them  for  ever. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  these  promises  of  supernatural  in- 
struction and  assistance  plainly  show  the  insufficiency  of  common  in- 
struction, and  the  necessity  of  inspiration  in  the  first  teachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  we  are  positively  assured  that  these  promises  were  ae- 
eurately  fulfilled.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Mat- 
thew, John,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  were  among  these  inspired 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God :  and  therefore,  if  we  admit  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  books  ascribed  to  them,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  inspiration.  Indeed,  if  we  be- 
lieve that  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  found  9n  universal  reli- 

n,  and  that  by  the  miraculous  ipfts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  empow« 
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ered  the  apostles  to  propagate  the  gospel,  as  stated  in  these  books, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would,  by  his  immediate  interposition, 
enable  those  whom  he  appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for  the  use  of 
future  ages,  to  write  without  the  omission  of  any  important  truth,  or 
the  insertion  of  any  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the  Spirit 
should  abide  with  the  apostles  far  ever,  must  necessarily  imply  a 
constant  inspiration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever  they 
exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  gospel,  whether  by  writing  or 
by  speaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  of  the  twelve  apoa* 
ties,  nor  were  they  miraculously  called,  like  Paul,  to  the  office  of  an 
apostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  partakers  of  the  extraordinary  effiision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  grant- 
ed  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  such  was  the  uqanimoos  opinion 
of  the  primitive  Christians.  Besides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists  be- 
tween the  doctrines  delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible,  that  God  would  suffer  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of  which 
were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  HoI|  Sfnrit,  and 
the  other  two  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  human  intellect.  It 
seems  impossible  that  John,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  should  have  been  able,  by  the  natural 
power  of  his  memory,  to  recollect  those  numerous  discourses  of  our 
Saviour  which  he  has  related.  Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must  have 
stood  in  need  of  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring 
to  remembrance  the  things  which  Christ  had  said  during  his  ministry. 
We  are  to  consider  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epistles,  as  under  a  similar  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Paul,  in  several  passages  of  his  Epistles,  fuserts 
his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and  unequivocal  terms.  The 
agreement  which  subsists  between  his  Epistles  and  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  also  a  decisive  proof  that  they  all  proceed- 
ed from  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
apostles  had  some  certain  method,  tho«igh  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of 
distinguishing  that  knowledge,  which  was  the  effect  of  inspiration, 
from  the  ordinary  suggestions  and  conclusions  of  their  own  reason.^ 

III.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles, 
the  two  following  conclusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late  learned  and 
sensible  writer : 

1.  **  Firsts  that  the  Apostles  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  the  Gospel  which  they  published  to  mankind.  When  it 
is  said,  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  we  mean, 
that  they  knew,  and  well  nnderstood,  the  traths  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  preach,  and  the  duties  they  were  to  inculcate.  Having 
been  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  having  been  witnesses  of  his  works, 
and  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  having  received  the  Spirit  to 
guide  them  inio  edi  tfnihj  they  had  a  eonpetent  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious subjects,  which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish  to  the  world« 
to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of  salratioti,  and 
the  duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insuflcient  nor  defective 
preachers  of  the  word  of  tmUi.    TiMy  were  at  no  Ums  to  know  what 
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was  true  or  what  was  false,  what  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God 
or  what  was  not.  They  had  a  complete  and  consistent  view  of  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  duty :  and  there  was  no  dive^ 
sity  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Their  knowledge  of  Chris* 
tlanity  was  perfect,  for  they  were  acquainted  with  aU  tkimgs  which  it 
was  the  will  of  God  should  be  revealed  unto  men,  to  teach  them  the 
way  of  salvation. 

**  Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or  whe- 
ther there  might  be  some  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  which  were  not 
revealed  to  them  until  after  that  time,  is  of  no  importance  for  us  to 
determine.  For  it  is  certain,  that  their  knowledge  of  Christianity 
was  complete,  long  before  the  records  of  it  in  the  New  Testament 
were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is  evident  also,  that  the  apostles 
in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  were  never  at  a  loss  what  doctrines 
they  were  to  preach,  but  had  at  all  times  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should,  at  those  respective 
times,  declare.  Less  than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  their  own 
declaratiao,  that  they  spake  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  not  in  the  wards 
which  man* 8  wisdom  teacheth^  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teachetk* 

**  As  the  Apostles,  by  means  of  our  Lord's  instructions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
it  follows  that  the  most  entire  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  writings ; 
and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they  have  written  concern- 
ing it,  whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  immediately  guided  by  the 
Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or  not.  For,  allowing  only  that 
they  were  honest  men  who  completely  understood  Christianity,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  give  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  it.  Ho- 
nest nien  would  not  deceive,  and  men  who  had  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  they  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any 
errors  in  doctrine  or  sentiment  were  admitted  into  their  writings,  it 
must  be  either  by  design,  or  through  accident.  To  imagine  that  they 
could  be  inserted  designedly,  would  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
Apostles,  and  consequently  their  credibility  in  general.  And  to  im- 
agine that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the  competency 
of  their  knowledge,  and  supposes  that  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  understand  Christianity :  a  supposition  that  can  never  be 
reconciled,  with  the  very  lowest  construction  winch  can  be  fairly  put 
upon  our  Lord's  promise,  that  the  Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all 
truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be  but  honest  men,  it  follows, 
considering  the  sources  of  information  they  enjoyed,  that  all  they  have 
recorded  concerning  Christianity  is  truth,  and  that  they  were  not 
mistaken,  in  any  of  the  positions  which  they  have  laid  down  respect- 
ing it,  in  their  writings. 

2.  **  A  second  and  principal  deduction  however,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  account  before  given,  and  which  is  of  most  importance  to  the 
subject  is,  that  the  apostles  of  JcSsus  Christ  were  under  the  infallible 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  which 
they  taught  mankind.  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
sense,  in  which  this  expression  is  used.  By  everj  religious  senti- 
ment is  intended,  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  a  part  of  Christian 
doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every  doctrine  they  taught,  in  every 
testimony  they  bore  to  facts  respecting  our  Lord,  in  every  opinion 
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which  thej  gave,  concerning  the  import  of  those  fact8«  in  every  pre- 
cept, exhortation,  and  promise  they  addressed  to  men,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  they  were  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  By  being  under  his  guidance  is  meant,  that  through  his  in- 
fluence on  their  minds,  they  were  infallibly  preserved  from  error  in 
declaring  the  Gospel,  so  that  every  religious  sentiment  they  taught 
is  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  GodL 

**  As  to  the  nature  of  this  influence  and  guidance,  some  things  may 
be  farther  remarked.  It  was  before  observed,  that  inspiration  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  communication  of  knowledge  to  the 
humcm  mind,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  way  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  taught  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  and  this  kind  of  inspiration 
the  other  apostles  had,  as  to  those  thhigs  which  they  were  not  ac* 
quainted  with,  before  they  received  the  ^ft  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  what  some  have  called,  the  inspiration  of  suggestion.  But  as  to 
what  they  had  heard,  or  partly  known  before,  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  enabled  them  properly  to  understand  it,  and  preserved  them 
from  error  in  communicating  it.  This  has  been  called  the  inspirar 
tion  of  superintendency.  Under  this  superintendency  or  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Apostles  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  through- 
out their  ministry,  after  Christ's  ascension.  For  less  than  this  can- 
not be  concluded,  from  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Spirit  should 
abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

*'  When  they  acted  as  writers,  recording  Christianity  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Church  in  all  succeeding  times,  I  apprehend,  that 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated ;  that  they  wrote  under  his  influence  and  direc- 
tion ;  that  they  were  preserved  from  all  error  and  mistake,  in  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  they  expressed ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  were  insert* 
ed  in  their  writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete  knowledge  of 
Christianity  of  which  they  were  previously  possessed,  (as  prophecies 
for  instance,)  this  was  immediately  communicated  to  them  by  reve- 
lation from  the  Spirit.  But  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in 
which  they  wrote,  I  know  not  but  they  might  be  left  to  the  free  and 
rational  exercise  of  their  own  minds^to  express  themselves  in  the 
manner  that  was  natural  and  familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  preserved  from  error,  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed. 
If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  sufllciently  account  for  the  very  ob- 
servable diversity  of  style  and  manner  among  the  inspired  writers. 
The  Spirit  guided  them  to  write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  reli- 
gion, yet  they  might  be  left  to  express  that  truth  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

**  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were  under 
the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  they  preached 
the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and  influence,  as 
to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed  the  things  of  the 
Gospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament* 
which  seems  naturaUy  to  arise,  from  their  own  account  of  the  way 
in  which  they  received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  from  what 
is  declared  in  their  writings,  concerning  the  constant  agency  and 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  they  were  favoured."  The  follow- 
ing advantages  attend  this  view  of  the  subject. 
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**  Mainlaiiiiiig  that  the  Apostles  were  under  the  infalhble  directkm 
oi  the  Holy  Sinrit,  as  to  ererj  religions  sentiment  contained  in  their 
Writings,  secures  the  same  advantages  as  would  residt  from  suppos- 
ing that  every  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them  by  his  influences, 
without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which  might  be  made  against 
that  view  of  the  subject.  As  the  Spirit  preserved  them  from  all  er- 
ror in  what  they  have  taught  and  recorded,  their  writings  are  of  the 
same  authority,  importance,  and  use  to  us,  as  if  he  had  dictated  every 
syllable  contained  in  them.  If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their  pens  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  had  been  only  mere  machines  under  his 
direction,  we  could  have  had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  a  per^ 
feet  rule,  as  to  ail  religious  opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  But  such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Testir 
nent,  if  we  consider  them  as  under  the  Spirit's  infallible  guidance  in 
all  the  religious  sentiments  they  express,  whether  he  suggested  the 
very  words  in  which  they  are  written  or  not.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallible  account 
of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is  necessary  for 
us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  relipon ;  and  what  can  they  con- 
tain more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  it  ? 

**  Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apostolic  in- 
spiration is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some  things  in  tlicir 
wriidnn,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  another  view  of 
IkB  fobject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance  o{  the  Spirit,  respect- 
ing the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  extended  only  to  what  ap- 
paafes  to  be  its  proper  province,  matters  of  a  religious  and  moral  na- 
tare»  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask,  whether  every  thing  contain- 
ed in  their  writings  were  sucgested  immediately  by  the  Spirit  or  not : 
wiMther  Luke  were  inspired  to  sny,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
with  Paul,  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  zxviii.  1.) ;  or 
%irhether  Paul  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing 
Timothy  to  bring  with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the 
books,  but  especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  ;  for  the  answer 
is  obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  inspi- 
ration was  necessary  concerning  them.  The  inspired  writers  some- 
times mention  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  incidental  man- 
ner, as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  do.  Although  there^ 
fore,  such  things  may  be  found  in  parts  of  the  evangelic  history,  or 
-in  epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  individuals,  and  may  stand  con- 
nected with  important  declarations  concerning  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  they  were  under  any 
supernatural  influence  in  mentioning  such  common  or  civil  affairs, 
though  they  were,  as  to  all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting 
religion. 

'*  This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enable  a  ]}lain  Chris- 
tian, in  reading  his  New  Testament,  to  distinguish  what  he  is  to  con- 
sider as  inspired  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  Apostles  have  writ- 
ten or  taught  eonoeming  Christianity ;  every  thing  which  teaches 
him  a  religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must  consider  as 
divinely  true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded  under  the  di- 
rection and  guidance  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
inquire,  whether  what  the  Apostles  taught  be  true.  All  that  he  has 
to  search  after  is,  their  meanings  and  when  he  anderstawlt  what 
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they  meant,  he  may  rest  assured,  that  meaning  is  eonsistent  with  th« 
will  of  God,  is  divine  infallible  truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who 
spoke  and  wrote  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  testimony  of  God  hinn 
self;  and  the  testimony  of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  an4 
most  indubitable  of  all  demonstration* 

^'  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  enabl# 
US,  as  I  apprehend,  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventl^ 
chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  in  some  verses 
he  seems  to  speak  as  if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  hd^ 
were.  Concerning  some  thinffs  he  saith,  BtU  I  speak  this  hy  penmu 
stan^  amd  not  of  commatubaeni  (ver.  ^) :  and  again,  I  have  uo  cammoiid^ 
tnent  of  the  Lard;  yet  I  give  my  judgment^  a$  one  that  hath  obtained 
mercy  of  the  Lord  to  he  faithfuL  (ver.  35.)  The  subject  of  wliich 
the  Apostle  here  delivers  his  opinion,  was  a  matter  of  Christian  priH 
dence,  in  which  the  Corinthians  had  desired  his  advice.  But  it  was 
not  a  part  of  religious  sentiment  or  practice  ;  it  was  not  a  branch 
of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  but  merely  a  casuistical  question  of 
prudence,  with  relation  to  the  distress  which  persecution  then  occa* 
sioned.  Paul  therefore,  agreeably  to  their  request,  giv^  them  his 
opinion  as  a  faithful  man ;  but  he  guards  them  against  supposing  that 
he  was  under  divine  inspiration  in  that  opinion,  lest  their  conscien- 
ces should  be  shackled,  and  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  ad* 
vice  or  not,  as  they  might  find  convenient.  Yet  he  intimates  that  he 
had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  a  Christian  teacher,  that  he  had  not 
said  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will ;  and  that  the  opinion  which  hf 
gave  was,  on  the  whole,  advisable  in  the  present  distress  But  th« 
Apostle's  declaration,  that  as  to  this  particular  matter,  he  spoke  ky 
permission^  and  not  of  commandmentt  strongly  implies«  that  in  otbqr 
things,  in  things  reaily  of  a  religious  nature,  he  did  speak  by  coqn 
mandment  from  the  Lord.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  chapter,  wban 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  what  was  matter  of  moral  duty,  he  imi» 
mediately  claimed  to  be  under  divine  direction  in  what  he  wrote* 
And  unto  the  married  I  command^  yet  not  I  but  the  Lordj  Let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband.  (1  Cor.  vil.  10.)  This  would  be  » 
breach  of  one  of  the  chief  obligations  of  morality,  and  therefore  Paul 
interdicts  it  under  the  divine  authority.  Respecting  indifferent 
things,  he  gave  his  judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend,  but  ror 
specting  the  things  of  religion  he  spake  and  wrote  as  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christy  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  spirit.'*^ 


No.  II. 

[Referred  to,  in  p.  238.  of  this  Vohme.] 

%V  THE   MIRACLES   SUPPOSED     TO   HAVE    BEEN    WROUGHT  BT    TBI; 

EOTPTIAN  MAOICIANS. 

(Extracted  from  A  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  designed  to  show  that 
they  are  Arguments  of  a  Divine  Interposition,  and  absolute  Proofs 

Sfthe  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a  Prophet.  By  Hugh  Farmer.  Lon- 
on,  1771,  8vo.  Chapter  IV.  Section  I.  pp.  440—472. 

JL  HE  circumstance  of  the  Egyptian  ma^cians  having  appeared  te 
imitate  some  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses,  has  been  seized 
'  X'Ftery's  Inquiry  into  the  Naturt  sad  Extent  oF'tFelnspiriTibn  ©f  th«  ApOBiIti 
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by  the  opponents  of  divine  revelation ;  who  have  objected  that  the 
historian  and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  has  related  the  attempts  of 
the  magicians  in  the  very  same  words  which  he  has  employed  to  de- 
scribe his  own  works,  and  have  thence  inferred  that  the  former  were 
equally  miraculous  with  the  latter.  The  following  considerations, 
however,  of  the  learned  writer  above  cited,  will  clearly  prove  that 
the  attempts  of  the  magicians  were  merely  juggling  tricks  calculated 
to  impose  on  their  ignorant  countrymen. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  *  Afoses  describes  the  works  of  the 
magicians  in  the  very  same  language  as  he  does  his  own,  and  there- 
fore that  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  equally  miracu- 
lous,* Mr  Farmer  remarks, 

1.  "  That  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  professed  jug- 
glers,^ as  doing  what  they  pretend  and  appear  to  do,  and  that  tins 
language  never  misleads,  when  we  reflect  what  sort  of  men  are' 
tpoken  of,  -namely,  mere  imposers  on  the  sight :  why  might  not  Mo- 
ses then  use  the  common  popular  languiige  when  speaking  of  the 
magicians,  without  any  danger  of  misconstruction,  inasmuch  as  die 
subject  he  was  treating,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  opinion  which  the  historian  was  known  to  entertain  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  and  imposture  of  magic,  did  all  concur  to  prevent  mistakes  ? 

2.  ^'  Moses  does  not  affirm  that  there  was  a  perfect  conformity  be- 
tween his  works  and  those  of  the  magicians  ;  he  does  not  close  the 
respective  relations  of  his  own  particular  miracles,  with  saying  the 
magicians  did  that  thing^^  or  according  to  what  he  did  so  did  tkey^  a 
form  of  speech  used  on  this  occasion  no  less 'than  three  times  in  one 
chapter,  to  describe  the  exact  correspondence  between  the  orders  of 
God,  and  the  behaviour  of  his  servants  ;  but  makes  choice  of  a  word 
of  great  latitude,  such  as  does  not  necessarily  express  any  thing 
more  than  a  general  similitude,  such  as  is  consistent  with  a  difference 
in  many  important  respects,  they  did  so  or  in  like  manner  as  he  had. 
—  That  a  perfect  imitation  could  not  be  designed  by  this  word,  is 
evident  from  its  being  applied  to  cases  in  which  such  an  imitation 
was  absolutely  impracticable  :  for,  when  Aaron  had  converted  all  the 
waters  of  Egypt  into  hhod^  we  are  told  the  magicians  did  so^*  that  is, 
something  in  like  sort.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  covered  Hm 
land  of  Egypt  with  frogs,  this  had  been  done  already  ;  they  could 
only  appear  to  bring  them  over  some  small  space  cleared  for  the 
purpose.  But  what  is  more  decisive,  the  word  imports  nothing  more 
than  their  attempting  some  imitation  of  Moses,  for  it  is  used  when 
they  failed  in  their  attempt :  They  did  SO  to  bring  forth  liecj  but  they 
could  not,^ 

and  other  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  (8vo.  London,  1797,)  pp.  20.  90.  See 
also  Dr.  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inmiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptores  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament,  8vo.  London,  1813. 

'  When  Moses  describes  what  the  msj^cians  pretended,  and  seemed  to  perfiirm, 
by  saying,  libey  east  down  every  man  hu  rod,  and  they  heunme  serpents,  iad  they 
b^ufffal  np  fro^  upon  the  land  of  Efpfpt ;  he  only  uses  the  same  lanffoafe  as 
Apulerasj^etam.  1. 1.)  where,  deseribmg  a  oerson  who  merely  played  jpggling 
tncks  —  Circalatorem  aspexi  e^aestrem  spatnam  prnacotam  Macrone  ii&eto  de; 
vorasse  ac  moz  enndem  veaatonam  lanceam — in  mia  viscera  condidiase. 

S  As  in  Exod.  ix.  5, 6.  S  Ch.  vii.  6. 10.  23. 

4  Vide  in  Exod.  vii.  20  A  22. 

0  Ez«d.  viii.  18.    Le  derc  observei,  Neo  raro  Hehrai  ad  oonatom  aoCttidam 
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8.  **  So  far  is  Motes  from  ascribing  the  tricks  of  the  magiciaiis  to 
the  invocation  and  power  of  demons«  or  to  an j  superior  beings  what* 
ever,  that  he  does  most  expresslj  ref^r  all  they  did  or  attempted  in 
imitation  of  himself,  to  human  artifiu  and  imposivre.  The  original 
words,  which  are  translated  enekaniments^^  are  entirely  different  from 
that  rendered  enchantments  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  and  do 
carry  in  them  any  sort  of  reference  to  sorcery  or  magic,  or  the  in- 
terposition of  any  spiritual  agents;  they  import  deception  and  con* 
cefdment,  and  ought  to  have  fc^n  rendered  secrei  sleights  otjuggUngs^ 
and  are  thus  translated  even  by  those  who  adopt  the  common  hypo- 
thesis with  regard  to  the  magicians.*  These  secret  sleights  andjuggUngs 
are  expressly  referred  to  the  magicians,  not  to  the  devil,  who  is  not 
so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  history. — Should  we  therefore  be  asked,' 
How  it  came  to  pass,  in  case  the  works  of  the  magicians  were  perform- 
ed by  sleight  of  hand,  that  Moses  has  given  no  hint  thereof?  we  an- 
swer, He  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  hint  of  this  kind,  but,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  ascribes  his  own  miracles  to  Jehovah,  he  has 
in  the  most  direct  terms  resolved  every  thing  done  in  imitation  of 
them  entirely  to  the  fraudulent  contrivances  of  his  opposers,  to  le- 
gerdemain or  sleight  of  hand,  in  contradistinction  from  magical  in- 
cantations. Moses  therefore  could  not  design  to  represent  their 
works  as  real  miracles,  at  the  very  time  he  was  branding  them  as 
impostures. 

**  It  remains  only  to  show,  that  the  works  performed  by  the  magi- 
cians did  not  exceed  the  cause  to  which  they  are  ascribed ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  magicians  proceeded  no  farther  in  imitation  of  Mo- 
ses, than  human  artmce  might  enable  them  to  go  (while  the  miracles 
of  Moses  were  not  liable  to  the  same  impeachment,  and  bore  upon 
themselves  the  plainest  signatures  of  that  divine  power,  to  which  they 
are  referred).  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  interposition  of  the  devil  on 
this  occasion  will  appear  to  be  an  hypothesis  invented  without  any 
kind  of  necessity,  as  it  certainly  is  without  any  authority  from  the 
sacred  text. 

1.  **  With  regard  to  the  first  attempt  of  the  magicians,  the  /tim- 
tn^  rods  into  serpents :  It  cannot  be  accounted  extraordinary  that 
they  should  seem  to  succeed  in  it,  when  we  consider  that  these  men 
v^ere  famous  for  the  art  of  dazzling  and  deceiving  the  sight :  and 


verbis  utuntur  que  rem  effectam  ngniiicant.  Gen.  uunrii.  21.  Consult  him  like- 
wise on  Exod.  Yiii.  18.  ch.  12.  48.  p.  66.  2. 

1  The  original  word  osed  Ex<>d.  vii.  11.  is  onnnSa  (BeLaHOTCHeM) ;  and  that 
which  occurs  ch.  vii.  22.  and  ch.  yiii.  7.  18.  m  orrtiSa  (BehOTHeu) ;  the  former  is 
probably  derived  firom  vrh  (LaRar),  which  signifies  to  frvni,  and  the  substantive  a 
jfiame  or  skining  sword4tlaae,  and  is  uplied  to  the  flaming  sword  which  guarded 
the  tree  of  life,  Gen.  iii.  24.  Those  who  formerly  used  legerdemain,  dazded  and 
deceived  the  sight  of  spectators  by  the  art  of  brandiahinf  their  swords,  and  some- 
times seemed  to  eat  them  and  to  thrust  them  into  their  bodies ;  and  the  expression 
seems  to  intimate,  that  the  magicians  appearing  to  turn  their  rods  into  serpents, 
was  owing  to  their  eluding  the  eyes  of  tne  spectators  by  a  dexterous  management 
of  their  swords.  In  the  preceding  instances  they  made  use  of  some  d^erent  con- 
trivance, for  the  latter  word  fre2at<Aem,  comes  from  wh  t9iS,  to  cover  or  hide  (which 
some  think  the  former  word  also  does)  and  therefore  fiUy  expresses  any  secret 
artifices  or  methods  of  deception  whereby  frlse  ^>pearances  are  imposed  upon  the 
spectators. 

9  Bishop  Kidder  on  Exod.  vii.  11. 

9  As  we  are  by  Dr.  Macknight,  in  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  372.       , 
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that  serpents  being  first  rendered  tractable  and  harmless,  as  they 
easily  may,  hare  had  a  thousand  'different  tricks  played  with  them 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators.^  Huetius  tells  ns,'  that  amongst 
the  Chinese  there  are  jugglers  who  undertake  to  turn  rods  into  ser- 
pents ;  though  no  doubt  they  only  dexterously  substitute  the  latter  in 
the  room  of  the  former.  iHow  this  is  the  Tery  trick  the  magicians 
played ;  and  as  it  appears  by  facts,  that  the  thing  in  general  is  rery 
practicable,  it  is  immaterial  to  account  particularly  how  the  thing 
was  done ;  since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  explain  in  what  manner  a 
common  juggler  imposes  upon  our  sight.  Should  it  be  suggested, 
that  Moses  might  impose  upon  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  as  well  as 
the  magicians ;  I  answer,  that  as  he  ascribes  their  performances  to 
legerdemain,  and  his  own  to  God,  so  there  might  and  must  have  been 
a  wide  difference  in  their  manner  of  acting;  the  covered  arts  of  the 
magicians  not  being  used  by  Moses,  the  same  suspicion  eonld  not 
Test  on  him  that  did  on  them.  What  an  ingenious  writer  asserts  is 
not  true,  that,  according  to  the  book  of  Exodus,  the  outward  appear- 
ance on  both  sides  was  precisely  the  same.  The  book  of  Exodus 
specifies  a  most  important  difference  between  the  miracle  of  Aaron, 
and  the  impostures  of  the  magicians  ;  for  it  says,  that  Aaron  east 
down  his  rod^  before  Pharaoh  md  before  his  servants^  and  it  became  a 
serpent;  but  with  regard  to  the  magicians,  it  uses  very  different  lan- 
guage, for  at  the  same  time  it  says,  Theif  east  down  every  man  his 
rod^  and  they  became  serpents.  It  expressly  declares,  that  they  did 
this  by  their  enchantments  or  covered  arts ;  and  what  in  the  most  ef* 
fectual  manner  prevented  any  apprehension,  that  the  serpent  of 
Aaron  was  (like  those  of  the  magicians)  the  effect  only  of  a  dexte- 
rous management,  not  a  miraculous  production,  God  caused  his  rod 
to  swallow  up  theirs,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  artifice,  and 
which  for  this  reason  the  magicians  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  This 
new  miracle  was  not  designed  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  God 
of  Israel  to  the  idols  of  Egypt ;  nor  was  it  capable  of  answering 
that  end :  but  in  the  view  here  given  of  it,  had  much  wisdom,  1^ 
vindicating  the  credit  of  the  former  miracle'  (which  might  possibly 
be  more  open  to  suspicion,  than  any  of  the  rest)  as  well  as  by  afford- 
ing new  evidence  of  a  divine  interposition  in  favour  of  Moses.  Crod 
considered  this  evidence  as  fiilly  decisive  of  the  point  in  questimi, 
between  his  messengers  and  the  magicians :  for  from  this  time  he 

proceeded  to  the  punishment  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians :  which 

-  I  

1  Those  who  desire  to  see  instances  of  this  from  modern  authors,  may  consalt 
Or.  Sykes  on  Miracles,  po.  1G6. 1G8.  Many  pretend  to  render  serpents  harmless 
by  charms,  (Ps.  58.  5.  Bochart,  Hieroa.  part.  poet.  1.  3.  c.  6. ;  Shaw's  Traveli, 
rref.  p.  5.  also,  p.  429.  and  Supplement,  p.  68.)  though  more  prol)d>ly  they  destroy 
the  te«th  through  which  they  ejected  their  poison.  Herodotus  mentioiie  certain 
serpents  which  are  quite  harmless  uAft^nn  Ma^M  iwXi^Mns ;  Euterpe,  c.  74.  Anti- 
quity  attributes  to  the  PsyDi,  a  people  of  Africa,  the  extraordinary  virtue  ol*  render* 
ing  themselves  invulnerable  by  serpents,  as  well  as  of  curing  those  who  were  Int 
bj  them.  See  Dr.  Hasself{nist*s  Voyages  and  Travels,  citea  in  the  MonthJ^  &•- 
vif^w  for  February  17G6,  page  133. 

3  Ahietan.  QoMt.  1.  U.  pT  156. 

3  We  learn  from  hence  now  little  occasion  there  was  lor  Bfiosss  to  delect  Iht 
artifices  of  the  magicians,  who  did  not  so  mudi  as  pretend  to  anyjpeciiliar  divine 
'"*       ),^and  who  sunk  into  contempt  of  themselves.    2  Tim.  iii.  9.    n«  sators 
*  I  of  Moses,  and  the  open  unsuspicious  mamsr  of  Ihsir 
to  difgnce  the  attami^  of  his  dvtb. 
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affords  a  new  demonstration,  drawn  from  the  justice  of  the  Dirine 
Being,  of  the  falsehood  of  the  c<Mnmon  hjrpothesis,  according  to  the 
representation  giTcn  of  it  bf  those  who  maintain  that  the  magicians 
were  not  plainly  Tanquished  till  they  were  restrained  from  taming 
the  dust  into  lice.  Had  this  been  the  case  it  would  have  been  right 
in  Pharaoh  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  that  time  ;  nor  would  God 
have  punished  him  by  the  two  intenrening  placues,  that  of  turning 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  (to  which  Egypt  owed  its  UMmndity)  into  blood, 
and  covering  the  land  with  frogs :  punishments  so  severe  as  imply 
the  most  criminal  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  '*  With  regard  to  the  next  attempt  of  the  magicians  to  imitate 
Moses,  who  had  already  turned  all  the  running  and  standing  waters 
of  Egypt  into  blood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their 
success  in  the  degree  in  which  they  succeeded.  For  it  was  during 
the  continuance  of  this  judgment,  when  no  water  could  be  procured 
but  by  digging  r&und  dtnU  the  river^  that  the  magicians  attempted 
by  some  proper  preparations  to  change  the  colour  of  the  small  quan- 
tity that  was  brought  them  (probably  endeavouring  to  persuade  Pha- 
raoh, that  they  could  as  easily  have  turned  a  larger  quantity  into  blood). 
In  a  case  of  this  nature  imposture  might,  and,  as  we  learn  from  his- 
tory, ofren  did  take  place.  It  is  related  by  Valerius  Maximus,^  that 
the  wine  poured  into  the  cup  of  Xerxes  was  three  times  changed  into 
blood.  But  such  trifling  feats  as  these  could  not  at  all  disparage  the 
miracle  of  Moses  ;  the  vast  extent  of  which  raised  it  above  the  sus- 
picion of  fraud,  and  stamped  upon  eycry  hearty  that  was  not  steeled 
against  all  conviction,  the  strongest  impression  of  its  divinity.  For 
he  turned  their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  the  water  in  all  their  re- 
ceptacles, into  blood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  (Nile)  died  ; 
and  the  river  stank.^ 

3.  **  Pharaoh  not  3rielding  to  this  evidence,  God  proceeded  to  far- 
ther punishments,  and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt  with  frogs.'  Be- 
fore these  frogs  were  removed,  the  magicians  undertook  to  bring 
into  some  place  cleared  for  the  purpose  a  fresh  supply  ;  which  they 
might  easily  do,  when  there  was  such  plenty  every  where  at  hand. 
Here  -also  die  narrow  compass  of  the  work  exposed  it  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  efTected  by  human  art ;  to  which  the  miracle  of  Moses 
was  not  liable ;  the  infinite  number  of  frogs  which  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Egypt  (so  that  their  ovens,  beds,  and  tables  swarmed 
with  them)  being  a  proof  of  their  immediate  miraculous  production. 
Besides,  the  magicians  were  unable  to  procure  their  removal;  which 
was  accomplished  by  Moses,  at  the  submissive  application  of  Phara- 
oh, and  at  the  wery  time  that  Pharaoh  himself  chose,  the  more  clearly 
to  convince  him  that  God  was  the  author  of  these  miraculous  judg- 
ments, and  that  their  infliction  or^  removal  did  not  depend  upon  the 
influence  of  the  elements  or  stars,  at  set  times  or  in  critical  junc- 
tures. 

4»  ^  The  history  of  the  last  attempt  of  die  magiciaas  confirms  the 
account  here  given  of  all  their  former  ones.     Moses  turned  all  the 

1  Lib.  L  c.  6. 
a  Exod.  vu.  19-«. 

3  £zod.  viii.  ^—8.    Ifor  indeed  ran  H  be  imsgined,  that,  sfter  tfaii  or  the  fbrmer 
flam  had  been  nmeved,  Pharaoh  woM  eider  his  magioiaiiB  to  lenew  either. 
♦^Ch.  viii.  8. 
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ihuit  of  the  land  into  bee ;  and  this  plagne*  like  the  two  p*»*^«**i"»g 
oneit  heiag  inflicted  at  the  word  of  Moees,  and  extended  cxrer  tke 
whole  kingdom  of  Egjpt,  must  necessarily  hare  been  owing,  not  to 
homan  art,  bat  to  a  divine  power.  Nerertheless,  the  motives  npoa 
which  the  magicians  at  first  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Mooes,  the 
shame  of  desisting,  and  some  sught  appearances  of  saccess  in  their 
former  attempts,  prompted  them  still  to  cany  on  the  impostnre,  and 
to  try  wUh  their  etuhamtnuMU  to  bring  forth  kee;  hmi  they  cemid  meL 
With  all  their  skill  in  magic,  and  wUh  all  their  dexterity  in  deeeiT* 
ing  the  spectators,  they  could  not  eren  succeed  so  fisr  as  they  had 
done  in  former  instances,  by  producing  a  specious  counterfeit  of  this 
work  of  Moses.  Had  they  hitherto  performed  real  miracles  by  the 
assistance  of  the  dcTil,  how  came  they  to  desist  now  ?  It  cannot  be 
a  greater  miracle  to  produce  lice,  than  to  turn  rods  into  serpents, 
water  into  blood,  and  to  create  frogs.  It  has  indeed  been  very  often 
said,  that  the  devil  was  now  laid  imder  a  restrmU :  but  hitherto  no 
proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  produced.  The  Scripture  is  ailent, 
both  as  to  the  devil  being  now  restrained  from  interposing  any  far- 
ther in  the  favour  of  magicians,  and  as  to  his  having  afforded  them 
his  assistance  on  the  former  occasions.  But  if  we  agree  with  Moses, 
in  ascribing  to  the  magicians  nothing  more  than  the  artifice  and  dex- 
terity which  belonged  to  their  profession  ;  we  shall  find  that  their 
want  of  success  in  their  last  attempt,  was  owing  to  the  different  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  their  enterprise.  In  all  the  former  inataa* 
ees,  the  magicians  knew  beforehand  what  they  were  to  undertake, 
and  had  time  for  preparation.  They  were  not  sent  for  by  Pharaoh, 
till  afler  Moses  had  turned  his  rod  into  a  serpent :  and  previous  no- 
tice had  been  publicly  given  of  the  two  first  plagues.  But  the  orders 
in  relation  to  the  third,  were  no  sooner  issued  than  executed,  with- 
out beinff  previously  imparted  to  Pharaoh.  So  that  in  this  last  case 
they  had  no  time  for  contriving  any  expedient  for  imitating  or  im- 
peaching the  act  of  Moses.  And  had  they  been  allowed  time,  how 
was  it  possible  for  them  to  make  it  appear  that  they  produced  those 
animals,  by  which  they  themselves  and  all  the  country  were  already 
covered  and  surrounded  ?  or  what  artifice  could  escape  detection,  in 
rfJation  to  insects,  whose  minuteness  hinders  them  from  being  per- 
(*.(*ivud  till  they  are  brought  so  near  as  to  be  subject  to  the  closest  in- 
spection ?^  Now  therefore  the  magicians  chose  to  say,  This  (last 
work  of  Moses)  is  the  finger  of  Ood. 

**  It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  magicians  here  acknow- 
ledge that  the  God  of  Israel  was  stronger  than  the  gods  of  Elcypt, 
who  had  hitherto  assisted  them,  but  were  now  restrained  from  doing 
it  by  his  superior  power.  But  the  text  makes  no  mention  of  their 
allowing  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  superior  to  the  gods  of  Egjrpt,  much 
less  of  their  admitting  the  former  to  be  Jehovah  and  the  only  true 
God.  Nor  do  they  refer  to  any  supernatural  restraint  upon  the 
Kffyptian  deities,  but  to  the  last  miracle  of  Moses,  when  they  say. 
This  is  the  finger  of  Ood^  or  of  a  god;  for  the  original  word  admits 
this  sense,  and  very  probably  was  used  in  no  other  by  the  magicians, 
who  beheved  in  a  plurality  of  gods.    But,  unable  to  turn  the  dust  of 
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unabh  to  oounterfett  this  minclo. 
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the  earth  into  Hce  (and  even  to  seem  to  do  it),  they  allow  that  this  sur- 
passed the  science  they  professed,  and  argued  the  special  miraculous 
interposition  of  some  deity.  There  is  no  sort  of  evidence  that  this  lan- 
guage of  the  magicians  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  doing  justice  to  the 
character  and  claims  of  thetfrod  of  Israel,  or  that  it  was  not  merely 
designed  as  the  best  apology  they  were  able  to  make  for  their  own  fail- 
ure of  success,  and  to  prevent  Pharaoh  from  reproaching  them  with  the 
want  of  skill  in  their  profession.  Certain  it  is  that  this  declaration 
of  the  magicians  had  no  ^ood  effect  upon  Pharaoh,  but  seems  rather  to 
be  mentioned  as  an  occasion  of  his  continued  hardness.  Nay,  the  his- 
tory plainly  intimates,  that  the  magicians  themselves  afterwards  con- 
fronted Moses,  till,  in  punishment  of  their  obstinacy,  they  were  smit- 
ten with  ulcers.^  I  add,  that  the  sense  here  assigned  to  their  langnage» 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  account  before  given  of  the  state  of  the 
controversy  between  them  and  Moses :  for  it  impUes,  that  the  magi* 
cians  had  not  so  much  as  pretended  to  any  miraculous  interposition  of 
the  gods  in  their  favour,  but  relied  entirely  upon  the  estabUshed  rules 
of  their  art ;  and  consequently  that  Pharaoh's  view  in  sending  for  them^ 
was  to  enable  himself  to  determine,  whether  the  works  of  Moses  laj 
within  the  compass  of  it. 

*'  I  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  obser\'ing,  that  the  strenuous 
but  unsuccessful  opposition  to  Moses  added  strength  to  his  cause ;  as 
it  seemed  to  manifest  the  divinity  of  his  miracles,  by  clearing  him  from 
all  suspicion  of  magic.  This  art  was  thought  equal  to  the  most  wonder- 
ful phenomena.  In  Egypt  it  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  car- 
ried to  its  utmost  perfection.  Pharaoh,  without  doubt,  on  the  present 
most  important  and  interesting  occasion,  engaged  the  assistance  of  the 
most  able  professors  of  it,  who  from  a  regard  to  their  own  reputation 
and  interest,  would  try  every  possible  method  to  invalidate  the  miracles 
of  Moses.  Nevertheless  their  utmost  efforts  were  baffled  ;  and  the  va- 
nity and  futility  of  the  claims  of  magic  were  detected  and  exposed,  agree- 
ably to  the  censure  passed  upon  them  by  Saint  Paul ;  for,  speaking 
of  certain  persons,  whose  opposition  to  genuine  Christianity  was  the 
sole  effect  of  their  corrupt  minds,  without  the  least  colour  of  reason,  he 
compares  them  to  Jannes  and  Jambres,^  who  withstood  Moses ;  and 
did  it,  he  must  mean,  with  as  little  pretence,  or  there  could  be  no  justice 
in  the  comparison.  He  adds,  their  folly  was  manifest  tmto  all  men  fl 
and  thus  he  taxes  the  conduct  of  the  magicians  with  the  most  glaring  ab- 
surdity. He  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  admit,  that  they  imitated 
and  equalled  for  a  time  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  then  desisted  as  soon 
as  they  found  themselves  unable  to  continue  the  contest  to  advantage 
(which  would  have  been  a  sort  of  prudence) ;  but  to  assert,  that  they 
wickedly  and  absurdly  attempted  to  place  the  feats  of  art  on  a  level 


1  The  magicians  could  not  stand  htfore  Moses,  because  of  the  boil;  for  the  hcU  iom 
upon  the  magicians.  Exod.  ix.  11.  Does  not  this  imply,  that  till  this  time  the  ma- 
gicians had  in  some  method  or  other  opposed  or  disparaged  Moses  ? 

3  Jannes  and  Jambres,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  from  the  ChaUee  Fart- 
phrase  on  Exod.  vii.  11.  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  two  chiefs  of  Pharaoh's  maft- 
cians.  —  Numenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosojiher,  (apud  Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  1.  ix.  c.  B.) 
says,  They  were  inferior  to  none  in  magic  sxillj  and  for  that  reason  chosen  W  com- 
mon consent  to  oppose  Musbus,  for  so  the  heathen  writers  called  Moees.  See  Ls 
Clerc  on  Exod.  vU.  12.  and  Pliny's  Hist.  lib.  zxz,  c.  1. 

3  2  Tim.  iu.  9. 
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with  the  undeniable  operations  of  a  divine  power  ;  and  so  shamefaUy 
miscarrying  in  their  undertakinff,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  con- 
tempt of  those,  who  had  once  h^d  them  in  high  Tcneration.** 


No.  III. 

ON  THE   CONTRADICTIONS  WHICH    ARE    FALSELY    ALDMIED    TO    EXIST 

IN    THE   HOLT   SCRIPTURES. 

[Referred  to^  in  p.  456.  of  this  Vobtme.] 

A.LTHOU6H  the  sacred  writers,  being  divinely  inspired,  were  neces- 
sarily exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  reveal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that« 
on  comparing  Scripture  with  itself,  some  detached  passages  are  to  be 
found,  which  appear  to  be  contradictory ;  and  these  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite topic  of  cavil  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  from  Spinosa 
down  to  Voltaire,  and  the  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  in  our  days, 
who  have  copied  their  objections.  Unable  to  disprove  or  subvert  the 
indisputable  FACTS,  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  and  detesting 
the  exemplary  holiness  of  heart  and  life  which  it  enjoins,  its  modem 
antagonists  insidiously  attempt  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  producing  what  tkey  call  contradictions.  It  is  readily  ad- 
mitted that  real  contradictions  are  a  just  and  sufficient  proof  that  a 
book  is  not  divinely  inspired,  whatever  pretences  it  may  make  to  such 
inspiration.  In  this  way  we  prove,  that  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  could 
not  be  inspired,  much  as  it  is  extolled  by  his  admirinc  followers.  The 
whole  of  that  rhapsody  was  framed  by  the  wily  Arab  to  answer  some 
particular  exigences.^  If  any  new  measure  was  to  be  proposed,  —  any 
objection  against  him  or  the  religion  which  he  wished  to  propagate, 
was  to  be  answered,  —  any  difficulty  to  be  solved,  —  any  discontent  or 
offence  among  his  people  to  be  removed,  — <  or  any  other  thing  done  that 
could  promote  his  designs,  —  his  constant  recourse  was  to  the  angel 
Gabriel,  for  a  new  revelation  :  and  instantly  he  produced  some  addition 
to  the  Koran,  which  was  to  further  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  so  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  book  was  composed  on  these  or  similar 
occaiioiia  to  influence  his  followers  to  adopt  ^e  measures  which  he  in- 
tended«  Heaee  not  a  few  real  contradictions  crept  into  the  Koran ; 
the  existence  of  which  is  not  denied  by  the  Mussulman  commentatorst 
who  are  not  only  rery  particular  in  stating  the  several  occasions  on 
which  particular  chapters  were  produced,  but  also  where  any  contra- 
diction occurs  which  they  cannot  solve,  affirm  that  one  of  the  contradic- 
tory passages  is  revoked.  And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  passages  thus  revoked.  Now  this  fact  is  a  full 
evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  could  not  be  inspired  :  bat 
no  such  thing  can  be  alleged  against  the  Scriptures.  They  were  indeed 
given  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  and  the  authors  of  them 
were  inspired  on  particular  occasions :  but  nothing  was  ever  published 
as  a  part  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  revoked ;  nor  is  there  any 

'  III!  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■— ^— ^— ».^—— 1^ 

I  rriilMiw*s  Lift  of  Mobtmmed,  pp.  158, 159. 
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in  them  which  we  need  to  have  annulled.  Errors  in  the  transcription 
of  copies,  as  well  as  in  printed  editions  and  translations,  do  uoquea* 
tionably  exist :  but  the  contradictions  objected  are  only  seeming,  not 
real,  nor  do  we  know  a  single  instance  of  such  alleged  contradictions, 
that  is  not  capable  of  a  rational  solution.  A  Uttle  skill  in  criticism, 
(as  we  have  already  observed,)  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  their  idioms  and  properties,  (of  which  the  modern  opposers  of 
revelation,  it  is  well  known,  have  for  the  most  part  been  and  are  nuco* 
riously  ignorant,)  and  in  the  times,  occasions,  and  scopes  of  the  several 
books,  as  well  as  in  the  antiquities  and  customs  of  those  countries, 
which  were  the  scenes  of  the  transactions  recorded,  will  clear  the  mai^^ 
difficulties. 

To  the  person  who  honestly  and  impartiaOjf  examines  the  varioOf 
evidences  for  the  divinity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  (and  it  not  only 
invites  but  commands  investigation,)  most  of  the  alleged  contradictions, 
which  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  will  appear  frivolous :  lor 
they  have  been  made  and  refuted  nearly  one  hundred  ^and  fifty  years 
since.  But  as  they  are  now  re-asserted,  regardless  of  the  satisfactory 
answers  which  have  been  given  to  them  in  various  forms,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  the  author  would  deem  his  inquiry  imper* 
feet  if  he  were  to  suffer  such  objections  to  pass  unnoticed,  particularly 
as  he  has  been  called  upon,  through  the  public  press,  to  consider,  and 
to  obviate  them.  Should  the  reader  be  led  to  think,  that  an  undue  poiv 
tion  of  the  present  volume  is  appropriated  to  this  subject,  he  is  request* 
ed  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  the  objections  here  considered  havs 
for  the  most  part  been  clothed  in  a  few  plausible  sentences,^  yet  their 
sophistry  cannot  be  exposed  without  a  laborious  and  minute  examination* 

Wherever  then,  one  text  of  Scripture  seems  to  contradict  another,  ws 
should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them,  endeavour  to  discover  their 
harmony ;  for  the  only  way,  by  which  to  judge  rightly  of  particular  pa^ 
sages  in  any  book,  is  to  consider  its  whole  design,  method,  and  style,  an4 
not  to  criticise  some  particular  parts  of  it,  without  bestowing  any  atten> 
tion  upon  the  rest.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  by  all  who  would  in* 
vestigate,  with  judgment,  any  difficult  passages  occurring  in  a  profans 
author :  and  if  a  judicious  and  accurate  writer  is  not  to  be  lightly  accus* 
ed  of  contradicting  himself  for  any  seeming  inconsistencies,  but  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  himselfif  possible,  — unquestionably  the  same  equi* 
table  principle  of  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  investigation 
of  Scripture  difficulties.  Some  passages,  indeed,  are  explaiaed  by  ibm 
Scriptures  themselves,  which  serve  as  a  key  to  assist  us  in  the  elucidai^ 
tion  of  others.  Thus,  in  one  place  it  Is  said  that  Jesms  hapHsed^  and  in 
another  it  is  stated  that  he  baptisednot :  the  former  passage  is 


1  The  late  excellent  Bishop  Home,  nearly  ibft7  yean  tince,  when  ipeakiaff  of  the 
dinngenoity  of  infideb  in  1»ringing  forward  objeetioiii  agamit  the  8criptQree,has  the 
Ibllowing  remark!.  <<  Many  and  painful  are  the  reaearchee,  omially  neoeMsry  to  te 
made  for  settling  points  of  this  kind.  Pertness  and  ignorance  may  aak  a  qneetion  m 
three  lines,  which  it  will  cost  learning  and  insennity  lltrty  p^eg  to  answer.  When 
this  is  done,  the  same  question  shall  be  trinmpnantly  asked  agam  the  next  year,  aa  H 
nothing  had  ever  been  written  upon  the  subieet.  And  as  people  in  general,  wt  ons 
reason  or  other,  like  short  objections  better  than  long  imswers,  in  this  mode  of  dispu- 
tation (if  it  can  be  styled  sucn)  the  odds  most  ever  be  against  us ;  and  we  most  be  eon^ 
tent  with  those  Tor  our  friends,  who  have  honesty  and  erudition,  candour  and  patisBOS, 
to  study  both  aides  of  the  question."  Letters  on  Infidelity,  p.  89.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  pp 
447,448.8vo.    London,  1809.) 
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to  be  intended  not  of  baptism  performed  by  himself,  but  by  his  diaciplet, 
trho  baptised  in  his  name.     Compare  John  iii.22.  with  iv.  1,  2. 

Frequently  also,  a  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of  words,  at  weH 
as  of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  will  enable  us  to  obviate  the  seem- 
ingdiscrepancy. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said.  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die  (Heb.  ix. 
27.) ;  and  elsewhere.  If  a  man  keep  Christ's  saying,  he  shall  never  see  deaths 
there  is  no  contradiction  ;  for,  in  the  former  place,  natural  death,  the 
death  of  the  body,  is  intended,  and  in  the  latter  passage,  spiritual  or 
^Ttemal  death.     Again,  when  Moses  says,  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  works  (Gen.  ii.  7.),  and  Jesus  says.  My  Father  work^h  hitherte 
(John  V.  17.),  there  is  no  opposition  or  contradiction ;  for  Moses  is  speak- 
ing of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesus  of  the  works  of  providenee.    So 
Samuel  tells  us  God  trnU  not  repent  (1  Sam.  xv.  29.) ;  and  yet  we  read  is 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  (Gen.  vi.  11.) ;  and  that  he  had  set  up  Saul  to  be 
Jfcifi^(l  Sam.  XT.  11.).  But  in  these  passages  there  is  no  real  contradic- 
tion ;  repentance  in  the  one  place  signifies  a  change  of  mind  and  counsel, 
from  want  of  foresight  of  what  would  come  to  pass,  and  thus  God  can- 
hot  repent ;  but  then  he  changes  his  course  as  men  do  when  they  change 
their  minds,  and  so  he  may  be  said  to  repent.     In  these,  as  well  as  in 
other  instances,  where  personal  qualities  or  feelings  are  ascribed  to  Crod, 
the  Scriptures  speak  in  condescension  to  our  capacities,  after  the  man- 
ner of  men ;  nor  can  we  speak  of  the  I>eity  in  any  other  manner,  if  we 
would  speak  intelligibly  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
.   The  contradictions  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures,  maj 
he  referred  to  the  following  classes,  viz. — seeming  contradictions  in  his- 
torical passages— in  chronology — between  prophecies  and  their  fulfil- 
ment—in  points  of  doctrine  and  morality — in  the  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New — ^between  the  sacred  writers  themselves— 
between  the  sacred  writers  and  profane  authors— and,  lastly,  seeming 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION  I. 

SEEMING   CONTRADICTIONS   IN   HISTORICAL   PASSAGES. 

•^▼JLOST  of  the  seeming  contradictions  in  Scripture  are  found  in  the  his- 
torical parts,  where  their  connection  with  the  great  subject  or  scope  if 
less  considerable ;  and  they  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  the  errors 
of  transcribers  or  of  the  press.  The  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  his- 
torical passages  of  Scripture,  arise  from  the  different  circumstances  re- 
lated,— from  things  being  related  in  a  different  order  by  the  sacred 
writers, — ^from  differences  in  numbers, — and  from  differences  in  the  rela- 
tion of  events  in  one  place,  and  references  to  those  events  in  another. 


^  1.  Seeming  Contradictions  in  the  different  Circumstances  related. 
These  arise  from  various  causes,  as,  the  sources  whence  the  inspired 
writers  drew  their  relations,  the  different  designs  of  the  sacred  writers, 
erroneous  readings,  obscure  or  ambiguous  expressions,  transpositions 
in  the  order  of  narratingt  and  sometimes  from  several  of  these  causes 
eoHbined. 
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1.  Apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances  related, 
arise  from  the  different  sources  whence  the  inspired  writers  drew  their 
narratives. 

For  instance,  in  the  brief  accounts  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark  respect- 
ing the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom  could  they  have  de- 
rived their  information  ?  They  could  not  have  become  acquainted  vrith  those 
circumstances,  unless  from  the  particulars  communicated  by  his  relatives  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh ;  and,  as  it  has  been  frequently  remarked,  U  is  highly  proba- 
ble tliat  they  received  their  information  from  Mary  and  Joseph,  or  others  of  the 
family  of  Jesus.  How  easy,  then,  is  it  for  some  trifling  variations  to  creep  inta 
such  accounts  of  infancy  as  are  preserved  by  oral  relation :  all  of  which,  though 
differing,  are  nevertheless  perfectly  consistent  with  the  truth  !  Again,  during 
our  Lonl's  three  years'  circuit  in  Palestine,  Matthew  and  John  were  constantly 
his  disciples  and  companions :  the  source  of  their  narratives,  therefore,  was 
ocular  testimony :  while  Luke  and  Mark,  not  having  been  Christ's  disciples, 
related  things  as  they  were  communicated  to  them  by  the  apostles  and  others, 
who /rom  the  beginning  xotrt  tyt-wiintsses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  as  Saint 
Luke  expressly  states  at  the  commencement  of  his  Grospel.^  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, how  is  it  possible  that  some  discrepancies,  should  not  appear  in 
the  writings  of  such  persons  ?  Yet  these  discrepancies,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  so  far  from  affecting  their  credibility  as  historians,  tliat,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  confirm  their  veracity  and  correctness.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  the  history  of  our  Lord's  death  a^d  resurrection,  as  well  as  to  the  account 
of  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount  and  on  the  plain. 

3.  Seeming  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances  related, 
may  also  arise  from  the  Afferent  designs  which  the  sacred  writers  had 
in  the  composition  of  tlieir  narratives ;  for  the  difference  of  design  will 
necessarily  lead  to  a  corresponding  selection  of  circumstances. 

The  consideration  of  this  circumstance  will  remove  the  contradiction  which 
modem  opposers  of  the  Scriptures  have  asserted  to  exist  between  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  design  of  Moses,  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, was  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  orderly  creation  of  aU  things,  from  the 
meanest  to  the  noblest,  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  and  contradictory  notions 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations.  In  the 
second  chapter,  the  sacred  writer  explains  some  things  more  at  length,  which 
in  the  preceding  were  narrated  more  briefly,  because  he  would  not  interrupt 
the  connection  of  his  discourse  concerning  the  six  days'  work  of  creation.  He 
therefore  more  particularly  relates  the  manner  in  which  Eve  was  formed,  and 
also  further  illustrates  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  thus  recapitulating  the  his- 
tory of  creation,  Moses  describes  the  creation  through  its  several  stages,  as  the 
phenomena  would  have  successirely  presented  themselves  to  a  spectator,  had 
a  spectator  been  in  existence.  Again,  the  design  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
especially  of  the  second  book,  is,  to  relate  the  various  steps  which  conduced  to 
the  wonderful  elevation  of  David  from  a  low  condition  to  the  throne  of  Judah 
first,  and  after  seven  years  and  six  months  to  that  of  Israel,  together  with  the 
battles  and  occurrences  which  led  to  that  great  event,  and  secured  to  him  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom  :  and  then  at  the  close  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8—^.)  we 
have  a  catalogue  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  warriors  who  had  been 
particularly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  success  and  establishing  the  glory 
of  their  royal  master.  But  in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  the  history  of 
David  begins  with  him  as  king,  and  immediately  mentions  the  heroes  ojr  his 
armies,  and  then  proceeds  to  an  abridgment  of  the  events  of  his  reign.  This 
difference  of  design  will  account  for  the  variations  occurring  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal chapters  containing  the  history  of  those  heroes :  for  in  1  Chron.  xi.  they 
are  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  David's  reign,  with  Joab  introduced  at  their 
head,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  his  being  so  particularly  distinguished ;  but 
in  the  concluding  chapter  of  Samuel,  when  the  history  of  David's  reign  had 
already  been  given,  there  the  name  of  Joab  is  omitted,  since  no  one  could 

1  On  this  Subjett  compare  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sec.  V. 
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forget  that  he  was  David's  chief  mighiy  matit  when  be  had  been  mentioned, 
in  almost  every  page,  as  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  IsraeL^ 

The  difference  of  design  also  will  satisfactorily  explain  the  seeming . 
difference  between  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour,  given  by  the  evan- 
gelists Matthew  and  Luke  from  the  public  registers,  and  which  comprise 
ft  period  of  four  thousand  years,  from  Adam  to  Joseph  his  reputed  felher, 
or  to  Mary  his  mother.  The  genealogy  given  by  Saint  Matthew  was  prin- 
cipally designed  for  the  Jews ;  and  therefore  i^  traces  the  pedigree  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  promised  seed,  downwards  from  Abraham  to  l>avid«  , 
and  from  him  through  Solomon's  Line  to  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph,  whu 
was  the  reputed  or  legal  father  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  1.-— 10.)  That  given 
by  Saint  Luke  was  intended  for  the  Gentiles^  and  traces  the.  pedigree 
upwards  from  Heli,  the  father  of  Mary,  to  David,  tkfough  the  hoe  of 
his  son  Nathan,  and  from  Nathan  to  Abraham,  concurring  with  the  for* 
mer,  and  from  Abraham  up  to  Adam,  who  was  the  immediate  **  son  of 
God,"  born  without  father  or  mother.     (Luke  iii.  23 — 38.)' 

That  Saint  Luke  gives  the  pedigree  of  Mary,  the  real  mother  of  ' 
Christ,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  reasons  : 

^  1.  The  angel  Gabriel,  at  the  annunciation,  told  the  virgin,  that  ^  Grod  would 
give  her  divme  Son  the  throne  o£his  father  DavitP^  (Luke  i.  32.) ;  and  this 


necessary  to  be  proved,  by  her  genealogy  afterwards.  2.  Mary  is  called  hy  tht 
Jews,  ^Ssna,  ^  the  daughter  of  Eli,"  ^  and*by  the  eariv  Christian  writers,  **tbe 
daughter  of  Joakiin  and  Anna."  But  Joalum  and  ffliakim  (as  being  derived 
from  the  names  of  Grod,  mn'^  lahoh,  and  Sm,  JEl)  are  sometimes  interchancet}. 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.)  Eli  therefore,  or  Heli,  is  the  abridgment  ofEhakim.  TiTor 
is  it  of  any  consequence  that  the  Rabins  called  him  ^^n,  instead  of  «Sm,  the'as- 
pirates  Aleph  and  Ain  being  frequently  interchanged.  3.  A  similar  easa  is 
point  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  genealogy.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
two  lines  of  Solomon  and  Nathan,  the  sons  of  David,  unite  in  the  generationt 
of  Sttlathiel  and  Zorobabel,  and  tlience  diverge  again  in  the  sons  of  the  latter, 
Abiud  and  Resa.  Hence,  as  Salathicl  in  Matthew,  was  the  son  of  Jechoniah, 
or  Jehoinchin,  who  was  carried  away  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  in 
Luke,  Salathiel  must  have  been  the  grandson  of  Neri,  by  his  mother's  nde.  4. 
The  evangelist  himself  has  critically  distinguished  the  real  from  the  legal 
genealogy,  by  a  parentlietical  remark  :  Ii|<roi;£ — wv  wq  f vo/u^ro,  vcof  1^09^  [Sx 
ovTkts  woe]  rou  HXi.  ^  Jesus — being  (as  was  reputed),  the  son  of  Joseph,  (but 
in  reality)  the  son  of  Hcli,"  or  his  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  :  for  so  should 
the  ellipses  involved  in  the  parentliesis  be  suppUed."^  This  interpretation  of 
the  genealogy  in  Saint  Lute's  Grospel,  if  it  be  admitted,  removes  at  once 
every  difficulty ;  and  (as  Bishop  Gleig  has  truly  remarked)  it  is  so  natural  and 
consistent  with  itself,  that,  we  think,  it  can  hardly  be  reiected,  except  by  those 
who  are  determined,  that  ^  seeing  they  will  not  see,  and  hearing  they  will  not 
understand." 

But  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  related,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference in  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  those 
cases,  where  the  same  event  is  narrated  very  briefly  by  one  evangelist» 
and  is  described  more  copiously  by  another. 

An  example  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  threefitld 
temptation  m  the  wilderness,  which  is  related  more  at  length  by  St.  Matthsw 
and  Luke,  while  Mark  has  given  a  very  brief  epitome  of  that  occurrence.  But 
these  variations,  which  arise  from  differences  of  design,  do  not  present  a  iAa- 
dow  of  contradiction  or  discrepancy  :  for  it  is  well  known  that  Saint  Matthew 

1  Dr.  Keimieott's  Pint  Diswrtation,  pp.  13—15.  Ths  tabMaiient  part  of  thisvHJ 
leanied  volome  is  sppropriatMl  to  an  eltborate  eompariion  of  the  disorspaaeiM  bstw— 
1  Chron.  zi.  and  2  Sam.  v.  andzziu.,  to  which  the  reader  is  reftrredl 

9  The  view  above  given  is  confinned  and  illaitrated  by  Dr.  Benson  in  his  Hlltail 
ofthe  first  phmtiiy  of  the  Christian  Religioo,  vol  i.  pp.  859--m  9d  edk. 
■^"  *-Mbot  on  Luke  iiL  33. 

msyiVQ\.u.  VMk  U.^.  699, 700.    In  pp.  700—704,  hs  has  om* 

hi  ftxteo&ix  ■>»>TnVaa<iacwwiMaaaV)SUfeen  the  evangeilsls  M^ 

teWSkMfc<taMtaaaite«i^pi*.\a^%%%iiBkM^.lii^ 
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*  wrote  his  Gospel  a  few  years  afler  our  Lord's  ascension,  while  the  church 
wholly  consisted  of  converts  from  Judaism.  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  probably 
written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church  there,  which  consisted 
pf  a  mixture  of  converts  who  had  been  Pagans  and  Jews.  He  inserts  many 
direct  or  Oblique  ezplaiSations  of  passages  in  8aint  Matthew's  Gospel^in  order 
to  render  them  more  intelligible  to  the  converts  from  Paganism.  The  Gospel 
^  cof  St.  Luke  was  written  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  converts  from  Heathen- 
ism ;  several  part9  of  it  appear  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  display  the  divine 

•  goodness  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence  he  traces  up  Chnst's  tineage  to  Adam,  to 
signify  fliat  he  was  .the  seed  of  the  woman  promised  to  our  first  parents,  and 
th4  Saviour  of  all  their  posterity.    He  marks  the  era  of  Christ's  buth,  and  the 

-  time  when  John  tl)jd  Baptist  began  to  announce  the  Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of 
the  RomfLU  emperors.  Saint  John,  who  wrote  long  after  tne  other  evangelists, 
appeafs^to  have  designed  his  Gospel  to  be  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  others, 
in  ord^/ to  ^preserve  several  discourses  or  our  Lord,  or  facts  relating  to  him 
which  had*been  omitted  by  the  other  evangelists ;  but  chiefly  to  check  the 
horesie^  which  Arere  bej^nning  to  apiiear  in  the  church,  and  (as  he  himself  de- 
clares, 5ui.  SLfto  establish  the.  true  doctrine  concerning  the  divinity  and  medi« 
atorial  charaocer  of  Ohrist.i^ 

The,  differences,  however,  which  thus  subsist  in  the  respective  nar- 
ratives of  the  EVangelisfs,  do  not  in  any  degree  whatever  affect  their 
credibility.  Tifi  transactions  related  are  still  true  and  actual  transac- 
tions,' and  capable  of  b^in^  readily  comprehended,  although  there  may 
be  a  trifling  discrepi^(5y  in  some  particulars.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  a^scourse  was  delivered  by  our  Lord,  so  sublime,  so  replete  with 
•momefltous  instniction,  that  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine. 
But  whetHecthis  discourse  was  delivered  on  a  mountain  or  on  a  plain, 
i»a  matter  of  no  momejat  whatever.  In  like  manner,  although  there 
are  eircumstanXial  difference;  in  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  thing  itself  may  be  known,  and  its  truth  ascertained.^ 
A  narrative  is  not  to  be  rejected,  by  reason  of  some  diversity  of  circum- 
stances wfth  which  it  is  related :  for  the  character  of  human  testimony 
is  substantial  truth  under  cir(5umstantial  variety  ;  but  a  close  agreement 
induces  suspicion  of  confederacy  and  fraud.  Important  variations,  and 
even  contradictions,  are  hot  always  deemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  cre- 
dibility of  a  fact ":  and  *if  this  circumstance  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
favour  of  profane  historians,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  admitted  with  equal 
weight  in  reference*  to  the  saored  writers.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to 
give  num'erous  instancegi  of  differences  between  profane  historians.  Two 
or  three  may  suffice.  It  is  well  known  that  Julius  Cesar  wrote  histo- 
ries both  of  the  civil  ^ar  and  of  the  war  in  Gaul :  the  same  events  are 
related  by  Dion  Cassius,  4xa.  well  as  by  Plutarch  in  his  lives  of  Pompey 

Proliminary  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his -edition  of  the  Fnurmenta  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  from  a.  Codex  Rescriptus  in  Trinity  Colle^  Library  at  DuAylin.  (Evan^e- 
Hum  secundum  Mattfueum  ex  Codice  Reseripto  in  Bibltetheca  ColttgU  SaneUt  Trinitatis 
juiiq  Duhlifty  ifc.  4to.  Dublin,  1801.)  In  thif  dissertation  he  examines  and  notices 
the  difficulties  of  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Africanus,  a  fother  of  the  third  century, 
presorved  by.  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Ecpl.  Cb.  i:  c.  7.)  and  tran^ated  by  Dr.  Lardner 
(Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436---43d.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  4t6,  417.  4to.),  and  which  Africanns 
professed  to  have  received  from  some  of  our  Lord's  relatives.  As  Dr.  Barrett's  book 
18  scarce,  and  comparatively  little  known,'  it  .may  gratify  the  reader  to  learn  that  a 
copious  and  faithful  abstract  of  it  is  ffiven  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1807,  vol.  iii. 
part  2.  pp.  586 — 694.  678— GS>8. ;-  and  uso  with  some  additional  observations  by  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  Luke  iii.  See  also  Mr.  R.  B.  Green's 
ingenious  tract,  entitled, ''  A  newly  invented  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and  im- 
pressing clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Clmst,  with  notes,"  dbc. 
London,  1822.  8vo. 

1  The  topic  here  briefly  noticed  is  ably  iHostraied  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Townxm  in 
his  Diseourses  on  tha  Fout  GcspeU,  ekiyty  mtk  regara  to  tk$  pwuliar  design  rf  eoeA, 
^.  (Works,  vol.  i.  ap.  1—974.) 

<  An  abstract  of  the  evidenee  fbrthtftet  of  tha  BMOinieCMU  ^  ^«Ma  ^5NbBa>ik 
fhrea  in  pp.  S77-400.  sT  this  violnM. 
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and  Caesar.  The  transactions  recorded  by  Suetonius  are  also  related 
bj  Dion,  and  many  of  them  by  Livy  and  Poly  bins.  What  discrepancies 
arc  discoverable  between  these  writers  !  Yet  Livy  and  Polybiua  are  not 
considered  as  Hars  on  this  account,  but  we  endeavour  by  various  ways 
to  harmonise  tlieir  discordant  narratives,  conscious  that,  even  when  we 
fail,  these  discordances  do  not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  their  his- 
tories. Again,  the  embassy  of  the  Jews  to  the  emperor  Claudian  is 
placed,  by  Philo  in  harvest^  and  by  Josephus  in  seed-4ime  ;  yet  the  exist- 
ence of  this  embassy  was  never  called  in  question.  To  come  nearer 
to  our  own  times :  Lord  Clarendon  states  that  the  Marquis  of  Argyle 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged^  which  sentence  was  executed  on  the  same 
(lay  :  four  other  historians  affirm  that  he  was'beheailed  upon  the  Jlfoii- 
daif,  having  been  condemned  on  the  preceding  Saturday  ;  yet  this  con- 
tradiction never  led  any  person  to  doubt,  whether  the  Marquis  wa.* 
executed  or  not. 

Much  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  Gospels  arises  from  omission;  which 
is  always  an  uncertain  ground  of  objection.  SuetoniuA,. Tacitus,  and 
Dion  Cassias,  have  all  written  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Tibehns ; 
and  each  has  omitted  many  things  mentioned  by  the  rest,  yet  their 
credit  is  not  impeached.  And  these  differences  will  be  more  numeroos, 
when  men  do  not  write  histories,  but  memoirs  (which  perhaps  is  the  true 
name  of  the  Gospels),  that  is,  when  they  do  not.  undertake  to  dehver, 
in  the  order  of  time,  a  regular  account  o/*a// things  of  impostance  whick 
tlio  subject  of  the  history  said  and  did,  but  only  such  passages  as  were 
suggested  by  their  particular  design  at  the  time  of  writing?  Further, 
as  these  seeming  discordances  in  the  evangelical  historians  prove  that 
they  did  not  write  in  concert ;  so,  from  their  agreeing  in  the  principal 
and  most  material  facts,  we  may  infer  that  they  wrote  afler  the  truth. 

In  Xiphilin  and  Theodosius,  the  two  abbreviators  of  the  historian 
Dion  Cassius,  may  bo  observed  the  like  agreement  and  disagreement ; 
\\\o.  Olio  taking  notice  of  many  particulars  which  the  other  passes  in 
nilrncc,  and  both  of  them  relating  the  chief  and  most  remarkable  events. 
And  since,  from  their  both  frequently  making  use  of  the  very  same 
words  and  expressions,  when  they  speak  of  the  same  thing,  it  is  ap> 
pare: lit  that  they  both  copied  from  the  same  original ;  so,  no  person  was 
ever  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  the  particulars  mentioned  by  the 
ono  were  not  taken  out  of  Dion  Cassius,  merely  because  they  were 
omitted  by  the  other.  And  still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  say  (as 
some  modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  said  of  the  Evangelists),  that 
the  facts  related  by  Theodosius  are  contradicted  by  Xiphilin,  becanse 
tlif^  latter  says  nothing  of  them.     But  against  the  Evangelists,  it  seeois, 

'  all  kinds  of  argiunents  may  not  only  be  employed  but  applauded.  The 
ease,  however,  of  the  sacred  historians  is  exactly  parcdlel  to  that  of 
these  two  abbreviators.  The  latter  extracted  the  particulars,  related 
in  their  several  abridgments,  from  the  history  of  Dion  Cassias,  as  tbe 

former  drew  the  materials  of  their  Gospels  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
Xiphilin  and  Theodosius  transcribed  their  relations  from  a  certain  col- 
lection of  facts  contained  in  one  and  the  same  history ;  the  four  evange- 
lists, from  a  certain  recollection  of  facts,  contained  in  the  life  of  one  ud 
the  same  person,  laid  before  them  by  that  same  Spirft,  which  was  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth.  And  why  the  fidelity  of  the  four  transcribers  shoald 
be  called  in  question  for  reasons  which  hold  equally  strong  against  the 
two  abbreviators,  we  leave  those  to  determine  who  lay  such  a  wei^ 
upon  the  objection.' 

1  Mori  Acrouea  in  Ernesti  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test  torn.  ii.  pp.  ji&— 30.    Pikjii 
ividwncet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  974 — S79. 
^  Wtst's  Observttions  on  the  Histoiy  of  the  BsniMeliOBtf.  979. 
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3.  A  third  source  of  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different  cireum* 
stances  related,  arises  from  feUse  readings^  or  from  obscure  and  ambiguous 
expressions,  or  from  transpositions  in  the  order  of  relating^  and  sometimes 
from  several  of  these  causes  combined}  The  only  way  by  which  these 
seeming  repugnancies  may  be  reconciled,  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  sacred 
criticism ;  which,  when  judiciously  applied,  will  in  most  instances,  if 
not  in  every  case,  remove  them. 

.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxix.  1 — 8.  we  have  a  dialogue  in  which  no  man  is  mentioned 
but  Jacob,  the  only  hving  creatures  present  being  three  flocks  of  sheep  :  yet 
tliese  are  represented  as  conversing,  rolling  away  the  stone,  and  watenng  the 
sheep.  This  appearance  of  contradiction  probably  oriffinated,  first,  in  some 
transcriber  writing  rriijyn,  fioeksj  for  rrpnn,  shepherds,  m  three  places ;  and, 
secondly,  irom  verse  3.  expressinff  what  ctLstomcarUy  happened,  not  what  then 
had  actually  taken  place  ;  9  and  this  mistake,  having  obtained  in  some  copy  of 
high  repute,  has  been  transcribed  into  all  the  later  manuscripts.  That  the 
above  mistake  has  actually  been  made,  appears  from  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  Arabic  version  in  Bishop  Walton's  Poly glott,  (which  has 
preserved  the  true  reading  in  verses  3  and  8.),  and  from  the  Greek  version. 
The  true  reading  therefore,  as  Houbigant  and  Dr.  Kennicott  contend,  is  shep- 
herds, not  flocks,  and  the  third  verse  should  be  read  parenthetically .^ 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  causes  of  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  different  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired  writers,  we  shall 
proceed  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

I.  The  names  of  persons  and  pieces  are  respectively  liable  to  change. 

Thus,  the  name  of  one  person  is  somedmes  given  to  another,  either  as  they 
are  types  of  them, — so  Chriti  is  called  Z>avta  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  5^  24.)  and  Ze- 
rubbabel  (Hag.  ii.  ^.)— or,  on  account  of  some  resemblaDce  between  them,  as 
in  I^a.  i.  10.  Ezek.  xvi.  3.  46.  Mai.  iv.  5.  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  14.  and 
John  i.  21.  Rev.  ii.  20.  and  xviii.  2.  So  Hdl  derives  its  name,  in  many  lan- 
guages, from  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
ness there  committed,  and  the  dreadful  cries  formerly  heard  in  that  place.  In  the 
like  manner,  the  place  of  the  great  slaughter  (Rev.  xvi.  16.)  has  its  name  from 
the  place  of  the  memorable' battle  where  Josiah  was  slain,  2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 

II.  The  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  nation  is  sometimes  given  to  their 
posterity. 

Thus,  Edom  or  Esau  is  put  for  the  Edomites,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  in  Num.  xx.  18.  Gen.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Obadiah  i.  6.  Very  numerous  si- 
milar examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  specif^. 

III.  Sometimes  names  remotn,  after  the  reason  for  which  they  were 
given,  or  the  thing  whence  they  were  taken,  has  ceased  to  exists 

Aaron's  rod,  for  instance,  retained  its  name  when  changed  into  a  serpent, 
Exod.  vii.  12.  So  Matthew  is  called  a  publican,  because  he  had  formerly  fol- 
lowed that  calling.  Simon  the  leper  is  so  termed  because  he  had  formerly 
been  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  Matt.  xxvi.  6.  So  it  is  said  in  Matt.  xi.  5.  that 
the  blind  see,  and  the  deaf  hear,  that  is,  those  who  had  been  bUnd  and  deaf. 
A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  xxi.  31.    The  publicans  and  harlots  enter  tnto 

1  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  426.  $  1147.  Jahnii  Enchiridion  Herm.  Gon.  cap.  vl 
De  Compositione  Evavrtofavmv,  p.  137. 

9  The  volgate  version  so  renders  verse  3.  Morisque  erat  ut  ewMtis  ovibus  (lege 
pastor^iu)  congregatis  devdverent  lajrideMf  Ac. 

3.  Houbigant  in  lo<^  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  text.  pp. 
360—365.  The  proper  version  of  the  passage  above  referred  to  will  be  thus ;  "  Then 
Jacob  went  on  his  jonmev,  and  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  east :  2.  And  he 
looked,  and  beholcl  a  well  m  a  field ;  and,  lo,  three  shepkerda  were  lying  by  it,  for 
out  of  that  well  they  watered  their  flocks ;  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  we^  a 
mouth.  (And  there  all  the  shepherds  usually  met  t^etber,  and  rolled  the  stona  from 
the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep ;  and  put  the  irtone  again  upon  Uie  well'a 
mouth,  in  its  phuse.)  4—7.  And  Jacob  said,  Ac.  Ac.  8.  And  they  said,  ^  e  eawoi 
untUaU  the  #J^iA«rib  shaU  be  gathered  together, and  roU  the stcme  firon tlM  Wiilll 
mouth ;  then  we  water  the  sheep. 
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Ae  kingdom  of  heaven^  that  is,  thoee  who  had  been  sach,  not  those  who  con- 
tinue BO.    (dompare  1  Cor.  vL  9.) 

IV.  The  same  persons  or  places  sometimes  have  several  names. 

Thus,  Esau's  wife  is  called  Bashemath  in  Gen.  xxvi.  94.  and  Adah  in  Gea. 
xxxvi.  2.  Gideon  is  called  Jerubbaal  in  Judges  vi.  33.  and  vii.  1.  Zenibbabd 
and  Sheshbazzar  are  the  same  person,  Ezra  L  8.  and  t.  14.  oompared  with 
Hag.  i.  14.  and  ii.  9.  21.  Almost  numberless  similar  instances  mieht  be  addu- 
ced from  the  Old  Testament :  nor  are  examples  wantinff  in  the  New.  Thus, 
he  who  was  nominated  for  the  apostleship,  is  called  Joseph,  Barscbas,  and 
Justus.  (Acts  i.  23.)  Joses  and  Barnabas  are  the  names  oT the  same  aposde. 
Simon,  it  is  well  known,  was  called  Peter,  and  all  the  other  apostles,  ex- 
eept  Saint  John,  had  more  names  than  one.  In  like  manner,  the  same  fimas 
are  distinguished  by  several  names:  as  Enmishphat and  Kadesh,  Gen.  xiT.7. 
Hermon,  Virion,  Shenir,  Deut.  iii.  9.  Mogdala  m  Matt.  xv.  39.  is  termed  Dal- 
roanutha  in  Mark  viiL  lOi  and  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes,  in  Matt.  viiL  S&, 
in  Mark  v.  1.  called  that  of  the  Gradarcnes. 

V.  Many  persons  and  places  also  have  the  same  name* 

There  was  one  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xiz.  15u  and  ano- 
ther in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Matt.  ii.  6.  Luke  ii.  4.  There  were  two  towns 
called  Canoj  Josh.  xix.  28.  John  ii.  1.  Several  Ccasartas^  Matt.  xvL  13.  Acti 
ix.  30.  and  xviii.  22.  Several  ZechariahSf  as  in  1  Chron.  v.  7.  xr.  2(K  xxIy,  95, 
&c.  2  Chron.  xvii.  7.  xx.  14.  Zech.  i.  1.  Luke  L  5.  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  Hie  Ze- 
chariah  in  tliis  last  cited  passage,  was  probably  the  person  mentioned  in  2 
Chron.  xx.  14.,  and  the  name  of  the  rather  has  been  added  Wfice,  bj  some 
transcriber,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy.  Several  Herods^  ns^  L 
Herod  the  Great,  in  whose  reign  our  Redeemer  was  mcamate.  Matt.  iL  1.  and 
b^  whom  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  were  massacred.  Matt.  ii.  16.  2.  HurodAih 
(t/K»,  surnamed  the  Tetrarch,  Matt.  xiv.  1.  by  whom  John  the  Baptist  was 
murdered,  (verse  10.)  and  our  Saviour  was  mocked  and  set  at  nought,  Lukt  ,^ 
xxiii.  11.  3.  Herod  AgrwpOy  who  slew  the  apostle  James,  Acts  xiL  x.  uid  mi*  ^ 
aerably  perished,  verse  23.  So,  there  are  some  names  which  appear  to  hate 
been  common  to  several,  if  not  to  all,  the  successive  kings  of  a  CMHmtry.  Ita^ 
Pharaoh  was  the  general  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xii.  15.  yymg-  L 
Exodus  i.-^xv^DOfnm.  1  Kings  iii.  1.  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.  Isa.  xix.  IL  Jer. 
XXV.  19.  xliv.  30.  xlvL  17.  and  very  frequently  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel ;  and 
that  this  was  the  constant  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  is  further  attested  bf 
Josephusi  and  Suidos.'  Artoxerxcs  was  the  common  name  of  the  whole  race 
of  Persian  kin^ ;  as  Abiraelech  was  of  the  Phihstincs,  Gen.  xx.  2.  xxtL  8.C0111- 

J>ared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  11.  and  the  title  to  Psal.  xxxiv. ;  and  Agag  of  the  Ama- 
ekites,  as  may  be  inferred  fVom  Numb.  xxiv.  7.  compared  with  1  Sam.  xv.  8L 

VI.  The  differences  in  names,  occurring  in  the  .Scriptures^  are  some^ 
times  occasioned  by  false  readings,  and  can  only  he  reconciled  by  correding 
these  ;  but  the  true  name  may  in  such  cases  be  distinguished  from  the 
erroneous  one,  by  the  usage  of  scripture  in  other  places,  as  well  as  from 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  antient  versions,  and  Josephoa.^ 

The  following  instances  will  illustrate  this  remark.  Hadareser^  1  Chroo. 
xviii.  a  ought  to  be  Hadadezer,  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3  a  Resh  n  being  mistaken  iar 


^ughier  0/  Amiel,  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5.  should  be  Bathsheba  the  daughter  of 
Eiiam,  as  m  2  Sam.  xL  3.  the  two  last  letters  of  the  father's  name  hmnm  trans- 


ghould  be  Ahazihu,  or  Ahaziah,  as  hi  2  Kings  viiL  24.  and  el8ewhere.8    Tbe 
name  of  the  great  king  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spelled  seven  different  ways.^ 

I  Antiq.  1.  viu.  c.  6.  §  2.      '      «  Suidas,  \n  voce.         3  Gerard's  hutitufes,  p.  «r. 
4  KenniQott,  Dwmin,  i.  pj.  89,  90.  6  Ibid.  pp.  7tC3S 

f    i^l^"""^^*'  **•  W- ^W^^-505.  ooaoeming^  the  variatton  ef  namM,  •••  ftothar  KiB- 
aieott's  Bamarkt  <m  Mmi  f^mj^ai  UmQU  TattadiMil,  pp.  83-418. 
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^  2.  Apparent  Contradictions^  from  things  being  related  in  a  different 

order  by  the  Sacred  Writers. 

I.  The  Scriptures  being  as  it  were  a  compendious  record  of  important 
events  J  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  took  place  exactly  in  the  orwsr  nor* 
rated;  for  frequently  things  are  related  together^  between  which  manu 
things  intervened  while  they  were  transacting.  Neither  are  we  to  conclude 
that  a  thing  is  not  done^  because  it  is  not  related  in  the  history  of  other 
things  happening  in  the  same  age. 

Thus,  in  Numb,  xxxiii.  we  have  a  particular  account  of  the  joomeyinffB  of 
the  Israelites,  which  are  not  noticed  in  their  proper  place  in  the  hodk  of  £zo» 
dus.  In  the  four  Gospels  especially,  we  find  that  each  of  the  Evangelists  did 
not  relate  every  word  aAd  thui|? ;  but  one  fre<pient]y  omits  what  has  been  te* 
lated  by  the  rest,  while  that  which  has  been  bneily  noticed  by  one,  is  recorded 
at  length  by  the  others ;  and  two  evangelists,  when  relating  the  same  fact,  do 
not  always  observe  the  order  of  time.  Thus,  in  John  xii.  f— 3.  Jesus  Christ 
is  said  to  have  been  anointed  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the  passwtr  ;  yet  St« 
Matthew,  (xxvi.  2. 6.  7.)  takes  no  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  till 
within  two  days  of  the  feast.  **  The  reason  is  manifest  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Judas  offered  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders  to  betray  him  ;  and  the  evan- 
gelist, intending  to  relate  his  treachery,  returns  to  give  an  account  of  the  event 
which  prompted  liim  to  it.  The  rebuke  which  he  received  in  the  house  of 
Simon,  when  he  complained  of  the  waste  of  ointment,  had  irritated  his  proud 
disaffected  heart,  ana  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge.  The  men* 
tion  of  the  unction  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  preparatory  to  his  burial,  re« 
minds  us  of  another  observation,  which  is  of  use  in  removing  difficulties, 
namely,  that  two  facts  may  much  resemble  eacli  other,  and  yet  not  be  the 
same.  Although  they  differ,  therefore,  in  some  circumstances,  while  they 
agree  in  other,  it  is  through  haste  and  inattention  that,  on  this  account,  wo 
Ir  enarge  the  Scriptures  with  contradiction.  The  anointing  of  Christ,  six  days 
before  the  passover,  is  evidently  different  from  the  anointing  recorded  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Luke.  The  two  incidents  agree,  as  t^th  happened  at 
table,  and  in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Simon ;  but  on  considerio^  the  pas- 
sages, they  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  diflfbrent  times.'*  ^  Apparent  con- 
tr^lictions  or  this  kind  are  so  numerous  in  the  Grospels,  that  it  would  almost 
require  a  harmony  of  them  to  be  constructed,  were  we  here  to  specify  them ; 
and  from  these  discrepancies  have  originated  harmonies,  or  connected  histo- 
ries, compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  in  the  structure  of  which 
Afferent  theories  of  arrangement  have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  reconcile 
tbeir  seeming  discrepancies.^ 

Other  admtional  instances  of  things  that  are  mentioned  as  having  hap* 
pened,  but  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  sacred  histories,  occur  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  7,  8.  the  changing  of  Jacob's  wages  ten  Urnes^  that  is,  frequently  ;  io 
Psalm  cv.  18.  Joseph's  feet  being  hurt  with  fetters ;  in  Hosea  xii.  4.  Jacob's 
weeping ;  in  Acts  vii.  23 — 30.  several  things  concerning  Moses ;  in  Acts  xx* 
35.  a  sa}inff  of  our  Lord ;  in  I  Cor.  xv.  7.  an  appearance  of  Christ  to  Saint 
James  ;  in  2  Tim.  iiL  8.  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstandinc  Moses ;  in  Heb. 
JBC  19.  Moses  sprinkling  the  book  as  well  as  the  people  wim  blood  ;  Heb.  xii« 
31.  a  saying  of  Moses.  Jude  9.  Michael's  contending  for  the  body  of  Moses  ; 
•nd  verse  14.  Enoch's  prophecy ;  and  in  Rev.  ii.  14.  Balaam  teaching  Balak 
to  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel :  all  which  things  nught 
be  known  fa^  revelation,  or  by  personal  communication,  as  in  the  case  of 
Christ's  appSirance  to  James,  who  was  evidently  living  when  Paul  mentioned 
it,  or  by  tradition,  or  by  the  history  of  those  times,  as  some  of  the  circmnstan* 
#ss  above  adverted  to  are  mentioned  by  Josej^us. 

II.  Things  are  not  always  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  exactly  in  the  same 
method  and  order  in  which  they  were  done  ;  whence  apparent  contradtctumB- 
events  being  sometimes  introduced  by  anticipation  and  sometimes  by 


1  Dick's  SMay  on  the  Inspinttion  of  the  Scriplares,  pp.  300,  901. 
s  See  an  account  of  the  principal  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  infh^  Vol*  H.  Put  T. 
Chap.  XI.  §  IV.  V. 
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^cfpcjiff;  til  which  the  natural  order  is  inverted^  and  things  are  related  first 
ufhi^h  ought  to  (xppear  last. 

1.  Events  introduced  by  anticipation. 

The  creation  of  man  in  Gen.  L  27. ;  which,  after  several  other  thiii|^  inser- 
tecC  is  related  more  at  large,  particularly  the  creation  of  Adam,  in  Gen.  iL  7.  and 
ofkvei  in  verses  21—1^    The  death  of  Isaac  (Gen.  zxxv.  29.)  is  anticipated, 
as  several  transactions,  especially  those  in  chapters  xxxvii.  and  zxxviii.  must 
have  happened  during  his  life :  it  was  probably  thus  anticipated,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph  might  not  be  disturbed.  Isaac  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  least 
twelve  years  after  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.    In  Exod.  xvL  33.  we  read  oi 
the  keeping  of  the  pot  of  manna,  which  was  not  done  till  many  years  after. 
David's  adventure  with  Goliath,  related  in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  was  prior  to  his  sola- 
cing Saul  with  his  music  ;  and  the  latter  story  is  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xvl,  the 
historian  bringing  together  the  effect  of  Saul's  rejection,  and  the  endowment  of 
David  with  various  graces,  among  which  was,  his  pre-eminent  skill  on  the 
harp.    ^*  It  appears,  mdeed,  from  many  circumstances  of  the  story,  that  David's 
combat  with  Groliath  was  many  years  prior  in  time  to  Saul's  madness,  and  to 
David's  introduction  to  him  as  a  musician.    In  the  first  place,  David  was  quite 
a  youth  when  he  engaged  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  33.  42.) :  when  he  was  intnw 
duced  to  Saul,  as  a  musician,  he  was  of  full  age.  (xvi.  18.)     Secondly,  hiF 
combat  with  Goliath  was  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  (xvii.  56.)  ;  wheu 
he  was  introduced  as  a  musician,  he  was  a  man  of  established  character. 
(xvi.  18.)    Thirdly,  his  combat  with  Groliath  was  his  first  military  exploiL  (xviij. 
38,  39^   He  was  a  man  of  war  when  he  was  introduced  as  a  musician.  (x\i 
18. 1    He  was  unknown  both  to  Saul  and  Abner  when  he  fought  Goliath.    He 
had  not  therefore  yet  been  in  the  office  of  Saul's  armour-bearer,  or  resident 
in  any  capacity  at  the  court.    Now  the  just  conclusion  is,  not  that  these  twenty 
verses  are  ?in  *'  interpolation,"  (as  some  critics  have  imagined,^)  but  tliat  the 
ten  last  verses  of  1  Sam.  xvi^  which  relate  Saul's  madness  and  David's  intro- 
duction to  the  court  upon  that  occasion,  are  misplaced.    The  true  place  fee 
these  ten  verses  seems  to  be  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter.    Let  these  ten  verses  be  removed  to  that  place,  and  this  seventeenth 
chapter  be  connected  immediately  with  the  thirteenth  verse  of  chapter  xvi, 
and  the  whole  disorder  and  inconsistency  that  empeare  in  the  present  narrative 
will  be  removed."^    In  Matt.  xxvi.  21.  and  Mark  xiv.  18.  our  Saviour  is  re- 
corded to  have  intimated  by  whom  he  was  to  be  betrayed,  wh/Oe  eating  the 
passover  ;  which  Saint  Luke,  (xxii.  21.)  shows  to  have  been  o/lter  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper :  the  order  of  Luke  therefore  is  the  true  one.    The 
imprisonment  of  John  is  set  down,  in  Luke  iiL  19.  befort  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
whereas  it  happened  after  he  had  entered  on  his  public  ministry.    The  same 
occurrence  is  related  by  St.  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists,  per  if^tpcXoytmrf 
on  occasipn  of  Herod's  consternation. 

2.  Events  related  first  which  ought  to  have  been  placed  last. 

The  calling  of  Abraham  to  depart  from  Ur  in  Chaldea,  in  Gen.  xiL  1.  for 
it  preceded  that  departure  which  is  related  in  ch.  xi.  31.  Compare  Gen.  xv. 
7.  with  Acts  vii.  3.  The  history  of  Judah  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  for  most  of  the  par- 
ticulars related  happened  before  the  sale  of  Joseph.  In  Luke  iv.  9.  the  car- 
rying and  placing  of  Christ  on  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  temple  is  related 
e^Ur  his  being  transported  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain ;  whereas  it  cer- 
tainly preceded  it,  as  appears  from  Matt.  iv.  5.  8.  who  has  distinctly  noted  the 
order  of  the  temptations.3 

III.  A  thing  is  sometimes  attributed  to  oncy  who  was  formerly  an  exampk 
of  any  action.    See  an  instance  of  this  in  Jude,  verse  1 1. 

IV.  Actions  or  things  are  sometimes  said  to  be  done^  when  they  are  net 

1  Pajrticularly  Mr.  Pilkington  (Remarks  on  Scripture,  pp.  62— «8.),  and  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  (DisB.  U.  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  419— 429.) 

/  ^?U^^!^^''  ^'^^^^'^  Criticisms,  vol.  i.  p.  331.    Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  hainiQiiy 
m  the  Old  Testament,  has  judiciously  arranged  the  above  chapters  agreeably  to  Bp. 
H.'fl  siMrgestion,  and  has  thus  obviated  a  seeming  contradiction,  whio^^  knur  aiiiee 
called  Mth  the  sarcasms  of  infideb. 
>  OliHii  Philok^  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  668-671.  adit  Dathii. 
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already  done<,  InU  upon  the  paint  of  being  accompiished,  or  (as  we  usually 
say)f  '*  as  good  as  done^ 

And  in  this  language  Christ  ordinarilv  spoke  a  little  before  his  death,  as 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  24.  the  son  of  man  goei^  o&c.  verse  45.  the  son  of  man  is  be* 
traved.  So  Mark  xiv.  41.  Luke  xxii.  19. 20.  which  is  given,  which  is  shed, 
and  verse  37.  the  things  concerning  me  hant  an  end.  A  similar  expression 
occursL  in  Isa.  ix.  6.  to  us  a  cliild  \s  bom ;  to  us  a  son  is  given,  &c.  and  in 
Rev.  xviii.  2.  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen. 

V.  8o^  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done^  which-  are  only  declared 
to  be  done. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  37.  we  read,  /  have  made  him  thy  Lord,  that  is,  I  have 
foretold  that  he  shall  be  so.  Gen.  xxxv.  12.  T%«  lana  which  I  gave  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  that  is,  promised  or  foretold  should  be  theirs.  See  uke  instances 
in  Numb.  xvi.  7.    job  v.  3.    Jer.  i.  10.  xv.  1.  and  xxv.  15. 

VI.  So,  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  only  seem  or  are  re- 
puted to  be  done. 

Thus  in  Josh.  ii.  7.  it  is  said,  the  meHi  pursued  after  the  spies  ;  that  is,  they 
believed  they  were  doing  so,  at  the  very  time  when  the  spies  were  concealed. 

VII.  So  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  by  him  who  only  desires  or  endea- 
vours to  accomplish  it,  or  uses  proper  means  for  that  purpose. 

See  examples  of  this  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  21.    Esther  viiL  5.    Ezek.  xxiv.  13.  . 
1  Cor.  X.  33.  &c. 


§  3.  Apparent  Contradictions,  arising  from  Differences  in  Numbers. 

Apparent  contradictions  in  the  sacred  writings,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ference of  numbers,  proceed  from  the  Scriptures  speaking  in  whole  or 
round  numbers, — from  numbers  being  taken  sometimes  exclusively  and 
sometimes  inclusively, — from  various  readings, — ^and  from  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  sometimes  quoting  numbers  from  the  Alexan- 
drian version,  not  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  in  whole,  or,  as  we  usually  term  them, 
round  numbers ;  though  an  odd  or  imperfect  number  would  be  more  exact. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  it  is  foretold  that  his  posterity  should  be  enslaved  in 
E^YPt  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  In  Acts  vii.  6.  Stephen  says,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  sojourned  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years,  leaving  out  the  odd 
tens.  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  40.)  states  their  sojourning  to  be  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  as  also  does  Paul,  Gal  iii.  17.  and  Joseph  us.'  Though  the  Israelitee 
themselves  resided  in  Egypt  only  two  hundred  and  some  odd  years,  yet  the 
full  time  of  their  peregrination  wa8  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  his  departure  from  Ur,  until  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egyfit ;  and  that  this  is  the  proper  reckoning  appears  from  the  Sama- 
ritan copy  of  the  Pentateuch ;  which,  in  all  its  printed  editions  and  manu- 
scripts, as  well  as  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  reads  the  passage 
hi  Exod.  xii.  40.  thus :  JStoivtht  sajouming  of  the  children  qflsrad,%nd  of  their 
fathers,  which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.^  In  Numb.  xiv.  33.  it  is  denounced  to  tne 
murmuring  Israelites  that  they  should  wander  fortv  years  in  the  wilderness  : 
but  if  we  compare  Numb,  xxxiii.  3.  with  Josh.  iv.  19.  we  shall  find  that  some 
days,  if  not  weeks,  were  wanting  to  complete  the  number :  but,  forty  years  being 
a  round  and  entire  number,  and  because  in  so  many  years  a  few  days  were 
inconsiderable,  therefore  Moses  delivers  it  in  this  manner.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Judges  xi.  26.  relative  to  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
land  of  the  Amorites.  The  twelve  apostles  are  also  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
5.  though  Judas  was  no  more  ;  and  Abimelech  is  said  to  have  slain  seventy 
persons,  though  Jotham  escaped.    Compare  Judges  ix.  18, 56.  with  verse  5. 

DeBeU.  Jod.  1.  v.  c.  9.  §  4. 


1  Antiq.  1.  iu.  c.  1.  §  9.    De  Bell.  J 
9  Kennieott,  Disb.  ii.  pp.  396—996. 
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II.  Sameiimes  numbers  are  to  he  taken  exchisively^  and  eameHmee  i» 
chisively. 

Matt.  xvii.  1.  BImrk  ix. 3.  Luke ix.  28. and  John  xz.  96.  maybe  tnentioiMd  if 
examples  of  this  remark.    See  them  further  explained  in  pu  547.  %  V.  iai^te, 

III.  Diferenees  in  numbers  not  unfrequentfy  arise  from  false  readings. 
As  the  Hebrews  antiently  used  the  letters  of  their  a^habet  to  denote  moi- 

hersy  many  of  thoee  numbers,  which  to  us  appear  almost  incredible  in  sonif 
places,  and  contradictory  in  others,  are  owing  to  mistakes  in  sonoe  of  the  simi- 
lar letters.  Thul^  in  3  iCings  viii.  26.  we  read  that  Ahaziah  uraa  teoiMss 
vears  old  when  he  began  to  reign ;  but  in  2  Chron.  xxli.  2.  he  is  said  to  km 
ffeenfoftf-two  years  oui^  which  is  impossible,  as  he  could  not  be  bom  twofmn 
before  Jehoram  his  father,  who  was  only  forty  years  old.  TVen^-Aos  3fMri^ 
therefore,  is  the  proper  reading,  a  Kaph  3,  whose  humeral  power  is  twentjr, 
being  put  for  a  Mem  &,  whose  numeral  power  is  forty.  In  like  manner,  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  4.  and  x.  18.  we  read  seven  hundred,  which  in  1  Chron.  zviii.  4.  acd 
xix.  18.  is  seven  thousand,  the  proper  number.^ 

As  the  Jews  antiently  appear  to  have  expressed  numbers  by  marks  aatlo* 
gous  to  our  common  ngures,  the  corruption  (and  eonsequentjy  the  seening 
contradiction)  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  transcribers  haying  eareteaiy 
added  or  omitted  a  single  cipher.  Thus,  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19.  we  read  that  the 
Lord  KUiote  fifly  thousand  and  seventy  Philistines  for  looking  into  the  aik ; 
which  number  m  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  version^  is  five  thousand  and  seventj-.' 
In  1  Kings  iv.  26.  we  are  told  that  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  for  hor^ 
ses,  which  nunilier,  in  2  Chron.  ix.  23.  is  only  four  thousand,  and  is  most  pro- 
bably correct,  a  cipher  having  been  added.3  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  3. 17.  we  mert 
with  the  following  numbers,  four  hundred  thousand,  eight  hundred  thousand, 
and  &\e  hundred  thousand,  which,  in  several  of  the  old  editions  of  tbe  Vulnte 
Latin  Bible,  arc  forty  thousand,  eighty  thousand,  and  fif\y  thousand  :  theMt- 
ter  ore  probably  the  true  numbers.4 

By  the  application  of  this  rule,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  difference  relative  to  the  hour  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  which  by  Mark  (it. 
25.)  is  stated  to  be  the  thirdy  and  by  St.  John  (xix.  14.)  the  stzth  hour :  for,  as 
in  antient  times  all  numbers  were  written  in  manuscripts,  not  at  length,  Iwt 
with  numeral  letters,  it  was  easy  for  F,  three,  to  be  taken  for  ?,  ax.  Of  this 
opinion  are  Qriesbach,  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Sem- 
ler,  Rosenmuller,  Doddridge,  Whitby,  Bengel,  Cocceius,  Bcza,  Erasmus,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  tiie  most  eminent  critics,  what  fiirther  renden 
this  correction  probable  is,  that  besides  the  Codex  Bezie,  and  the  Codex  Ste- 
phani  (of  the  eighth  century),  there  are  four  other  manuscripts  iv'hich  read 
rpirii,  the  ihirdy  m  John  xix.  14.  as  well  as  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  whkh 

Erofesses  to  cite  accurate  manuscripts — even  the  autograph  copy  of  St.  John 
imself!  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Severus  Antiochenus,  Anunonius  and 
some  others  cited  by  Theophylact  on  the  passage  ;  to  whom  must  be  added 
Nonnus,  a  Greek  poet  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  and  who 
also  found  rpcriy  in  the  manuscnpt  used  by  him.^ 

IV.  Apparent  contradictions  in  the  numbers  of  the  New  Tesiameai 
ariufrom  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  quoting  the  nmnbers  of  ike  S^^tmO' 
gini  or  Alexandrian  versiont  not  those  of  the  Hebrew  Text. 

This  is  evidently  the  ease  m  Aets  viL  14.  where  Jacob's  famify  im  atatad,  al 
the  tune  of  his  going  into  Egypt,  to  have  consisted  of  tkree  eeore  amij^ken 
eouh  ;  whereas  Moses,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  fixes  it  at  three  eeere  mmd  tern  jsabL 
What  further  confiims  this  remark  is,  that  the  Septuagint  version  of  Beeu 
xlvi.  20.  enuuMrates  jSve  pereone  more  than  the  Henrew,  wfaicli  bainf  added 
to  the  three  soore  and  tea  mentioned  by  Moses,  axhifaala  tbe  axaet  annlMfV 


*<  I   PW    ■■!     ■!»>■>— »^F— ^■—IW^iHW^'WfWI^—fWi^-'P..  H  ■■!»  .        I'g 


I  Kenaieott,  Diss.  i.  pp.  M...d9.  462, 463.    mm,  it.  p.lW.    Othar 

9  Ibid.  Diss,  i,  p.  GSsTOis.  ii.  208.  9  Ibid.  DttiiL  i.  a.  531    Dimu.a 

yj  %^'  %^  ^  ^^  532-634.    Dim  iL  Bp,  l^l^-^ia.   Otter  exaoplai  cam  k 

Disi.  u.  p.  919,  et  8eq, 

6  See  Griesbtch,  RosenmoDer,  KninOel.  DodAnM|g%  ^'WtfVi.Ikk  £L  Cklk%lrf 
othy  commentatoCT  en  the  ni^a  m^psMtoaa. 
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•trenty-five.^  To  this  we  may  add  (although  it  does  not  strict  belonff  to 
*  Atimben)  the  weUrknown  passage,  Lulie  iii.  36.  where,  in  giving  the  genealogy 
«f  Jesus  Christ,  the  evangelist  notices  a  Cainan,  whose  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  pedigree  recorded  hy  Moses,  but  which  appears  in  the  Sejptuagint  ver- 
sion or  Ckn.  x.  94^  On  the  subject  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  see  VoL  IL  Part  I.  Chap.  IX. 

^  4*  Appartnt  Coniradictions  in  the  Relation  of  Events  in  one  Pas$age^ 

and  Reftfences  to  them  in  another. 
These  contradictions  are  of  two  kinds* 

1.  Sometimes  events  are  referred  to  as  having  taken  plaee<t  which  are  not 
noticed  by  the  inspired  historietns ;  these  apparent  contradictions  have 
already  been  considered  in  ^  2.  Obs.  1.  pp.  538,  539. 

2.  Sometimes  the  reference  appears  contradictory  to  drcumstanus  aetU' 
ally  noticed  in  the  history. 

1  Varioas  other  sohitions  have  been  ffiven,  in  order  to  reooncile  this  ■eeming  difier- 
encc  between  the  numbers  of  Jacob's  family,  as  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments :  the  most  satisfuetory  of  oil  b  the  following  one  of  Dr.  Hales  :  which  by  a 
critical  comparison  of  Gen.  xlvi.  U7.  with  Acts  vii.  14.  completely  reconciles  the  ap» 
parent  discrepancy. 

*^  Moses,"  he  remarks,  **  states  that  '  all  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Eg3rpt . 
which  issued  from  his  Utins  (except  his  sons'  wives)  were  sixty-six  souls,'  Gen.  xlvi. 
96.  and  this  number  is  thus  collected  : 

Jacob's  children,  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter  -  -  12 

Reuben's  sons        -        -  .  -  -  .4 

Simeon's  sons  -  -  -  ...  6 

Levies  sons  ..--..-3 

Judah's  three  sons  and  two  grandsons  ...  5 

Issachar's  sons  ...  .  .  .4 

^ebulun's  sons  ...  .  .  -3 

Gad's  sons  ......  7 

Asher's  four  sons  and  one  daughter  and  two  grandsons  7 

Dan's  son  ...  1 

Naphthali's  sons  •  ....         4 

Benjamin's  sons  •  -  -'  -  -  -        10 

"  If  to  these  sixty-six  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  we  add  Ja- 
cob himself,  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  bom  in  Egypt,  or  four  more,  the  amount  is  seven- 
ty, the  whole  number  of  Jacob's  fkroily  which  settled  in  Egypt.  In  this  statement  tho 
wives  of  Jacob's  sons,  who  formed  part  of  the  household,  are  omitted,  but  they  amounted 
to  nine ;  for  of  the  twelve  wives  of  tne  twelve  sons,  Judah's  wift  was  dead,  (Cnm.  xxxviii. 
12.)  and  Simeon's  also,  as  we  may  collect  from  his  youngest  son,  Shaul,  by  a  Canaani- 
tess  (xlvi.  19.)  and  Joseph's  wife  was  already  in  Egypt.  These  nine  wives  therefore, 
added  to  the  sixty-six,  ^ve  seventy-five  souls,  the  whole  amount  of  Jacob's  household 
that  went  down  with  lum  to  Egypt ;  eriticMii  corresponding  with  the  statement  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  "  Joseph  sent  for  his  father  Jacob  and  aU  his  kindred, 
amounting  to  seveniy'Jive  souk :" — the  expression,  o/l  At*  X:tiuired,  including  the  wives 
who  were  Joseph's  kmdred,  not  only  by  amnity,  bnt  also  by  consanffuinity ;  being  pro- 
bably of  the  families  of  Esau,  Ishmaei,  or  Ketorah.  Thus  does  the  New  Testament 
fVimish  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  Old." 

From  the  preceding  list,  compared  with  that  of  the  births  of  Jacob's  sons,  it  appearii 
that  some  or  them  married  remarkably  early.  Thus  Judah,  Er,  and  Pharez,  respec- 
tively married  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years ;  Asher,  and  his  fourth  or  youngest 
son  (Beriah,)  under  twenty ;  Benjamin  aboat  fiftaen ;  and  Joseph's  sons  and  grand* 
aons  could  not  have  been  much  above  twenty  years  old  whan  tner  married,  in  order 
that  he  should  have  great-grandchildren  in  the  course  of  Beveiity«4jiree  yaars.  What 
further  confirms  this  statement  is,  that  they  mmst  hav0  nussgmrily  married  at  a  very 
early  age  (as  we  know  is  practised  to  thb  day  in  the  East),  to  have  prodocad  in  the 
course  of  two  hundred  and  fifUen  years,  at  the  time  of  tMr  departnra,  no  law  than 
aiz  hundred  thousand  man,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  eaeloiiva  of  woman  and  ehil- 
dren  ;  so  that  the  whda  popolatioo  of  the  IsraaUtes,  who  want  ant  of  EflfU  nmA 
bare  exceeded  two  millions.  Dr.  Halas's  Naw  Aaalysia  of  Ckronotocy,  voTS.  mH  m^a 
pp.  159^168.  JB 

t  Dr.HalaahaaprofadthiaMaQad  CUnantobaaninlaiMlttionintlMMtaldr'^'^^^ 
fVaw  Aaalyna,  voU.  tip.  90-^.  '     '" 
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Thus,  in  Numb.  xiv.  90.  it  said  that  none  of  the  Israelites  should  come  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  save  Caleb  and  Joshua ;  and  yet,  in  Josh.  xiv.  1.  and  xm 
13,  we  read,  that  Eleazar  and  others  entered  into  that  land.  But  this  seem- 
ing repuffnance  will  disappear  when  it  is  recollected  that  nothing  is  niore  com- 
mon in  the  most  serious  and  considerate  writers,  than  to  speak  of  thius  br 
way  of  restriction  and  limitation,  and  yet  to  leave  them  to  be  understocKTwith 
some  latitude,  which  shall  afterwards  be  expressed  and  explained  when  they 
treat  of  the  same  matter.  So,  here  we  read  that  none  but  Caleb  and  Joshua 
entered  into  the  land  of  promise,  this  being  spoken  of  the  chief  UaderSy  who 
had  that  privilege  and  honour :  but  if  we  consult  other  passages  where  this 
subject  is  more  particularly  related,  we  shall  find  that  a  more  comprehensife 
meaning  was  not  excluded.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
were  denied  entrance  into  Canaan :  because  it  is  evident  from  the  history  that 
theu  did  not  murmur :  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  against  the  murmurerB 
only  was  the  denunciation  made,  that  they  should  not  see  the  land  which  Gsd 
sware  unto  ffteir  fathers  (Numb.  xiv.  22,  23.) :  therefore  Eleazar  and  Phineai^ 
being  priests  are  excepted.  Again,  the  threatening  cannot  be  intended  to 
include  those  who  were  gone  as  spies  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  they  were  not 
among  the  murmurers :  and,  consequently,  the  denunciation  above  mentioned 
could  not  apply  to  them.  Thus,  the  statement  in  the  book  of  numbers,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 


SECTION  II. 

APPARENT  CONTRADICTIONS  IN  CHRONOLOGT.  1 

Vy  IIRONOLOGY  is  a  branch  of  learning,  which  is  most  diffictdt  to  be 
exactly  adjusted  ;  because  it  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances  and 
comprehends  so  great  a  variety  of  events  in  all  ages  and  nations,  that 
with  whatever  punctuality  the  accounts  of  time  might  have  been  set 
down  in  the  original  manuscripts,  yet  the  slightest  change  in  one 
word  or  letter  may  cause  a  material  variation  in  copies.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  eeras  adopted  in  the  computations  of  different  countries, 
especially  at  great  distances  of  time  and  place  is  such,  that  the  most  ex- 
act chronology  may  easily  be  mistaken,  and  may  be  perplexed  by  those 
who  endeavour  to  rectify  what  they  conceive  to  be  erroneous  ;  for  that 
which  was  exact  at  first  is  oflen  made  incorrect  by  him  who  thought  it 
false  before.^  Chronological  differences  do  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  profane  historians  ;  but  these  differences  infer 
no  uncertainty  in  the  matters  of  fact  themselves.  It  is  a  question  yet 
undetermined,  whether  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus  or  not,  and  it 
is  a  point  equally  litigated,  in  what  year  the  building  of  that  city  com- 
menced ;  yet,  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  any  fact  was  done  im- 
ply the  uncertainty  of  the  fiict  itself,  the  necessary  inference  must  be, 
that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Rome  was  built  at  all,  or  whether  such  a 
person  as  Romulus  was  ever  in  existence.  Further,  differences  in  chro- 
nology do  not  imply  that  the  sacred  historians  were  mistaken,  but  they 
arise  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  or  expositors,  which  maj  be  ob> 
viated  by  appljring  the  various  existinj^  aids  to  the  examination  and  re- 
conciliation of  the  apparent  contradictions,  in  scriptural  chronology. 

I.  Seeming  contradictions  in  Ckrmudogy  arise  from  not  observimgj  tk&t 
what  had  before  been  said  in  the  general^  is  qfterwiards  resvmedin  tkepat' 
ticulars  comprised  under  it. 

t  Concerning  the  eztravarait  chronoloffyand  antiooity  claimed  by  the  E^ypCiuif, 
Chaldeans,  Hindoos,  and  Chmeae,  aee  pp.  172—176.  of  this  volnme.  ^^ 

9  Jenkin  on  the  Reaaonableneas  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religicmy  vol  ii.  p. 
1.    It  wonld  re<]^iiire  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  the  limits  of  this  w^k,  to  ester  into 
^     "  of  the  vanons  systems  of  chrenology  extant :  the  most  recent  b  the  eUboiata 
of  Dr.  Hales,  in  3  vols.  4to.  to  which  we  ean  coofiileBtly  ftftr  the  reader. 
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For,  the  total  sum  of  any  term  of  years  being  set  down  first,  before  the  par- 
ticulars have  been  insisted  on  and  explained,  has  led  some  into  mistake,  by 
supposing  that  the  particulars  subeequentlv  mentioned  were  not  to  he  com* 
prehended  in  it,  but  were  to  be  reckoned  oistinctly  as  if  thev  had  happened 
af\erward8  in  order  of  time,  because  they  are  kut  related  in  tne  course  of  the 
history.    Thus,  in  Gen.  zi.  26.  it  is  said  that  Tarah  lived  9evenhf  yean  and  begat 
Abr  A  M  :  and  in  verse  32.  that  the  days  qfTerah  were  two  hundrea  and  Jive  years  ; 
and  Terah  died  in  Haran.     But,  in  Gen.  xii.  4.  it  is  related  that  Mram  was 
seventy  and  Jive  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran ;  which  is  inconsistent, 
if  we  suppose  Abram  to  have  resiaed  in  Haran  till  the  death  of  his  father 
Terah.    But,  if  we  consider  that  the  whole  number  of  years,  during  which 
Terah  lived,  is  set  down  in  Gen.  xi.  32.  and  that  Abram's  departure  from 
Haran,  which  is  related  in  Gen.  xii.  4.  happened  before  his  father's  death, 
there  will  be  no  inconsistency ;  on  the  contrary,  if  Terah  were  only  seventy 
years  old  when  Abram  was  begotten,  and  if  Abram  were  onlv  seventy-five 
years  old  when  he  departed  fi'om  Haran,  it  will  be  evident  that  Abram  left  his 
father  Terah  in  Haran,  where  the  latter  lived  after  his  son's  departure,  to  the 
age  of  two  hundred  and  five  years ;  although  during  Terah's  life,  Abram  oc- 
CHsionaily  returned  to  Haran,  for  his  Jinal  removal  did  not  take  place  until  the 
death  of  liis  father,  as  we  learn  ft'om  Acts  vii.  4.    Now,  if  this  way  of  relating 
the  general  first,  which  is  afterwards  particularly  set  forth,  be  attended  to  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scnptures,  it  will  afford  a  natural  and  easy  solution 
of  many  otherwise  hiexplicable  difficulties.    Another  explanation  has  been 
offered  for  the  above  apparent  chronological  difference,  viz.  that  Abram  was 
Terairs  youngest  son  though  first  mentioned.    What  renders  this  solution  pro- 
bable is,  that  it  is  no  unfrequcnt  thing  in  Scripture,  when  any  ease  of  dignity 
or  pre-eminence  is  to  be  distinguished,  to  place  the  youngest  son  before  the 
eldest,  though  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures  in  other  cases.    Thus, 
Shcm  the  second  son  of  Noali  is  always  placed  first ;  Abram  is  placed  before 
Iiis  two  elder  brothers  Haran  and  Nanor ;  Isaac  is  placed  before  Ishmael ; 
Jacob  the  youngest  son  of  Isaac  has  the  pre-eminence  over  Esau ;  and  Moses 
is  mentioned  before  his  elder  brother  Aaron.    Whatever  chronoloffical  difficul- 
ties, tlierefore,  arise  upon  this  supposition,  that  the  son  first  named  must  neceS' 
sarily  be  the  first-bom,  must  consequently  proceed  from  mistake. 

II.  Sometimts  the  principal  number  is  set  down^  and  the  odd  or  smaller 
number  is  omitted ;  which,  being  added  to  the  principal  nwnber  in  some 
other  place,  causes  a  difference  not  to  be  reconciled  but  by  considering  that 
it  is  customary  in  the  best  authors  not  always  to  mention  the  smaller  imsn- 
bers,  where  the  matter  does  not  require  it. 

Of  this  we  have  evident  proof  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  Beniamites  that 
were  slain,  are  said  in  Judges  xx.  35.  to  be  25,100,  but  in  verse  46.  they  are  rec- 
koned only  at  25,000.  So  the  evangelist  Mark  says,  xvi.  14.  that  Jesus  Christ 
appeared  to  the  deven  as  they  were  sitting  at  meat,  though  Thomas  was  absent. 
The  observation  already  made,  on  the  use  of  round  numbers  in  computations,^ 
will  apply  in  the  present  instance ;  to  which  we  might  add  numerous  similar 
examples  from  profane  writers.  Two  or  three  however  will  suffice.  One 
hundred  acres  or  land  were  by  the  Ronums  called  eeniuria ;  but  in  progress  of 
time  the  same  term  was  given  to  double  that  number  of  acres.9  The  tribeSf 
into  which  the  population  of  Rome  was  divided,  were  so  denominated,  because 
they  were  originally  three  in  number ;  but  the  same  appellation  was  retained 
though  they  were  afterwards  augmented  to  thirty-five ;  and  in  hke  manner 
the  judges,  styled  centumviri,  were  at  first  ^ve  more  than  one  hundred,  and 
afterwards  were  nearly  double  that  number,^  yet  still  they  retained  the  same 
name.    Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  smaller  numbers  are  sometimes  omitted 

1  See  §  3.    Remark  I.  p.  541. 

3  Centuriam  nunc  dicimua  (at  idem  Varro  tit)  dueentarum  ingenim  modom  :  olim 
aatem  ab  centum  ju^eribus  vocabatur  eenturia :  aed,  moz  dupucata,  nomen  retinuit : 
sicuti  tribus  dicte  primum  a  partibua  populi  tripartiio  divisi,  que  tamen  nunc  moHi- 
plicataB  pristinum  nomen  poasident.  Columella  de  Re  Rust.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  tom  ii  p. 
199.  ed.  Bipont.  Emesti,  m  his  Index  Latimtatis  CieeronimuBy  article  TrihUy  has 
adduced  several  similar  instances. 

3  In  Pliny's  time  they  were  one  humdred  and  eighty  in  nnmbef .  £p.  lib  vi  ep  33 
¥OL-   I 
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both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  profane  writings,  and 
the  principal  or  great  numbers  only,  whetiier  more  or  less  than  the  precise 
calculation,  are  set  down,  and  at  other  times  the  smaller  numbers  are  speci- 
fied ; — ^nay,  that  sometimes  the  original  number  multiplied  retains  the  same 
denomination  :  tlierefore  it  is  reasonable  to  make  abatements,  and  not 
always  to  insist  rigorously  on  precise  numbers,  in  adjusting  the  accounts  of 
scriptural  chronology.^ 

III.  As  sons  frequently  reigned  with  tJuir  fathers,  during  the  Hebrew  mO' 
narchy,  the  reigns  of  the  former  are  not  unfrequently  made,  in  some  instaih' 
ces,  to  commence  from  their  partnership  with  their  fathers  in  the  throntyand 
in  others  from  the  commencement  of  their  sole  government  after  their  fathers^ 
decease:  consequently  the  time  of  the  reign  is  sometimes  noticed  as  it  respects 
the  father,  sometimes  as  it  respects  the  son,  and  sometimes  as  it  includes  both. 

Thus  Jotham  is  said  (2  Kings  xv.  3.)  to  have  reigned  sixteen  years,  yet  in  the 
preceding  verse  90.  mention  is  made  of  his  twentieth  year.    This  repugnance 
IS  reconcileable  in  the  following  manner  ;  Jotham  reigned  alone  sixteen  years 
only,  but  with  his  father  Uzziah  (who,  being  a  leoer,  was  therefore  unfit  for  the 
sole  government)  four  years  before,  which  makes  twenty  in  the  ivhole.    In 
like  manner  we  read  (2  Kings  xiii.  1.)  that,  **in  the  three-and-twentieth  year  of 
Josah  the  son  of  Aliaziah  king  of  Judah,  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Jehu  began  to 
reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and  reigned  seventeen  years  :'*  but  in  verse  10.  of 
the  same  chapter  it  is  related  that,  **  in  tlie  thirty-seventh  yefxr  of  the  same  Joasli 
began  Jehoash  the  son  of  Jehoahaz  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria.**  Now,  if 
to  the  three-and-twenty  years  of  Joash,  mentioned  in  the  first  passage,  we  add 
the  seventeen  years  of  Jehoahaz,  we  come  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth 
year  of  Joash  ;  when  on  the  death  of  Jehoahaz,  the  reign  of  Jehoash  maybe 
supposed  to  have  begun.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  reason  wh^  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  is  fixed  two  or  three  years  earlier,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  Joash,  when  liis  father  must  have  been  ahve,  by  supposing  that  his  father  had 
admitted  him  as  an  associate  in  the  government,  two  or  three  years  before  his 
death.  This  solution  is  the  more  probable,  as  we  find  firom  the  case  of  Jehosha- 
phat  and  his  son  (2  Kings  viii.  16.)  that  in  those  days  such  a  practice  was  not  un- 
common."^   The  application  of  the  rule  above  stated,  will  also  remove  the  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  Jehoia- 
chim  being  eight  years  old  when  he  was  associated  in  the  government  with  his 
firther,  and  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.    The  application 
of  this  rule  will  reconcile  many  otlier  seeming  contradictions  in  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles :  and  will  also  clear  up  the  difficulty  respectinf  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.l.  which  lias  exercised 
the  Ingenuity  of  many  eminent  philologers  who  have  endeavoured  to  settle  the 
chronology  of  the  New  Testament.    Now,  we  learn  from  the  BLoman  historians 
that  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  two  commencements  :  in  the  first,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  empire  (but  without  the  title  of  en^^ror,)  in  Ausust 
of  the  year  764  from  tiie  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  three  years  before 
Jthe  death  of  Augustus ;  and  the  second  when  he  began  to  reign  o^one,  after 
that  emperor's  decease.    It  is  from  the  first  of  these  commencements  that  the 
fifteenth  year  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke  is  to  be  computed  ;  who,  as  Tiberius 
did  not  assume  the  imperiiu  title  during  the  life  of  Augustus,  midges  use  dfa 
word,  which  precisely  marks  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised  by  Tiberius^ 
Yiz.  in  the  fifleenth  year  ttic  ^ytfiovias  qf  the  administration  of  TiberwM  Oeior. 
Consequently,  this  fifleenth  year  began  in  August  778.    And  if  John  the  Bap- 
tist entered  on  his  ministry  m  tlie  spring  following,  in  the  year  of  Rome  77^ 
in  the  same  year  of  Tiberius,  and,  after  he  had  preached  about  twelve  months^ 
baptised  Jesus  in  the  ^ring  of  780,  then  Jesus  (who  was  most  probably  bom 
in  September  or  October  749)  would  at  his  baptism  be  thirty-three  yean  of 
age  and  some  odd  months,  which  perfectly  ames  with  what  iBt.  Luke  says  of 
his  being  at  that  time  about  thirty  years  old? 


Jenkiii'9  Reasonablenen  of  Christianity,  vol.  iL  p.  137 
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IV.  Seeming  chronological  contradictions  arise  from  the  sacred  historic 
ans  adopting  different  methods  of  computation^  and  assigning  different 
dates  to  the  same  period. 

Thus  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  it  is  announced  to  Abraham  that  his  ''seed  should  be  a 
stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them,  and  that  they 
should  afflict  them  four  hundred  years.**  But  in  Exod.  xil.  40,  41.  the  sacred 
historian  relates  that  ^  the  soiourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
llie  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt.**  Between  these 
two  passages  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  :  the  truth  is,  that  both  are 
perfectly  consistent,  the  computation  beins  made  from  two  Afferent  dates.  In 
Gen.  XV.  13.  the  time  is  calculated  from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  a 
8on,  or  from  the  birth  of  Isaac :  and  in  Exod.  xii.  40,  41.  it  is  reckoned  from 
his  departure  from  ^Vr  of  the  Chaldees,"  his  native  country,  in  obedience  td 
tlie  command  of  Jehovah.i 

By  the  application  of  this  rule  many  conunentators  reconcile  the  differenoa 
between  Mark  xv.  25.  who  says  the  hour  of  Christ's  crucifixion  was  the  thirds 
and  John  xix.  14.  who  says  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  that  he  was  brought 
forth.    Notwithstanding  the  authorities  above  adducecL^  they  observe  that 
none  of  tlie  antient  translators  read  the  third  hour  in  John :  they  therefore 
solve  the  difficulty  (imperfectly  it  must  be  confessed),  by  considering  the  day 
as  divided  into  four  parts  answering  to  the  four  watches  of  the  night.    Tbeee 
coincided  with  the  hours  of  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve,  or,  in  our  way  of 
reckoning,  nine,  twelve,  three,  and  six,  which  also  suited  the  solenm  times  of 
sacrifice  and  prayer  in  die  temple :  in  cases,  they  argue,  in  which  the  Jews  did 
not  think  it  of  consequence  to  ascertain  the  time  with  great  accuracy,  they  did 
not  regard  the  intermediate  hours,  but  only  those  more  noted  divisions  which 
happened  to  come  nearest  the  time  of  the  event  spoken  of.    Adopting  thin 
method  of  reconciliation,  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  that  Mark  says  it  was  the 
third  hour,  from  which  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  third  hour  was 
past    John  says  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  from  which  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  sixth  hour  was  not  yet  come.    **  On  this  supposition,  though  tne  evan^ 
gelists  mav  by  a  fastidious  reader  be  accused  of  want  of  precision  in  regard 
to  dates,  they  will  not  by  any  judicious  and  candid  critic  be  charged  with 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation.    Who  would  accuse  two  modem  historiAns 
with  contradicting  each  other,  because  in  relating  an  event  which  had  iu^ 
pcned  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  one  had  said  it  was  past  nine 
o'clock ;  the  other  that  it  was  drawing  towards  noon.3    From  the  evidonen 
before  him,  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  mad* 
ing  which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.    We  apprehend  that  the  weight  of  evi* 
dence  will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  solution  given  in  p.  549* 
supra, 

V.  The  terms  of  time  in  computation  are  sometimes  taken  incluaivelyt 
and  at  other  times  exclusively. 

Thus  in  Matt.  xvii.  1.  and  Mark  ix.  2.  we  read  that,  after  six  daye>  Jtsut 
takeih  Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into  an  high 
mountain  apart.  But  in  Luke  ix.  28.  this  is  said  to  come  to  pass  about  aa 
eight  days  after :  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  the  otner  evangelist! 
write.  For  Matthew  and  Marit  speak  exdusivdy,  reckoning  the  six  days  be- 
tween tlie  time  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  (which  thev  are  rdating)  and  tan 
transfiguration :  but  Luke  includes  the  day  on  which  he  had  that  diseourse,  «bd 
the  day  of  his  tranidguration,  and  reckons  them  with  the  six  intermediate 
days.    So,  in  John  xx.  28.  eight  days  after  are  probably  to  be  understood  in- 

1  See  p.  541.  aupra,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  proper  reading  of  Exod.  xii.  40. 
is,  Jiow  the  sojourning  (^  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  their  fathers,  which  they  so^ 
joumed  in  the  land  ofCJaiiMn  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  andtnirty 
years.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  this  subject  fully  discassed,  is  referred 
to  Koppe's  Dissertation,  in  Pott's  and  RnpMti's  Sylk>ge  Commentationum  Theologi- 
canim,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25&— 274. 

9  See  p.  542.  supra. 

3  Campbell  on  John  xix.  14.  vol.  ii.  pp.  572, 573.  3d.  edit.  1607. 
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clusively ;  it  being  most  likely  on  that  day  se'nnight  on  which  Jesu*  Chfiat  bmi 
before  appeared  to  his  disciples.  It  were  unnecessary  to  subjoin  additional  «l- 
amples  of  a  mode  of  reckoning  which  obtains  to  this  day  in  common  speeth, 
and  in  almost  every  writer,  except  those  who  professedly  tread  on  chronology. 

This  mode  of  computation  is  not  confined  to  the  evangelical  historians. 
The  rabbins  also  observe,  that  the  very  first  day  of  a  year  may  stand  in  com- 
putation for  that  year ;  i  and  by  tliis  way  of  reckoning  mistakes  of  years  cur- 
rent for  years  comjdete,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  succession  of  so  many  kings,  and 
in  the  transactions  of  atifairs  for  so  long  a  time,  as  is  narrated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, may  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of  years.  For  this  reason  Thu- 
cydides  says,^  that  he  computes  the  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  by 
the  magistrates  who  were  annually  chosen  during  that  time,  but  by  so  many 
summers  and  winters :  whereas  Polybius,  Josephus,  and  Plutarch,  have  been 
supposed  to  contradict  tlionisclves  because  they  reckon,  sometimes  by  current 
and  sometimes  by  complete  years. 

The  preceding,  and  various  other  ways  by  which  disputes  in  chrono- 
logy may  be  occasioned,  are  a  sutficient  argument  to  us,  that  they  do 
not  imply  that  there  were,  originally,  chronological  mistakes  in  the 
books  themselves.  And  if  mistakes  raiglit  arise  in  so  many  and  such 
various  ways,  without  any  error  in  the  original  writings  ; — ^if  the  same 
difficulties  occur  upon  so  very  nice  and  intricate  a  subject  in  any  or  all 
the  books  which  are  extant  in  the  world  ; — and  if  it  could  by  no  mean^ 
be  necessary,  that  books  of  divine  authority  should  be  either  at  first  s« 
penned  as  to  be  liable  to  no  wrong  interpretations,  or  be  ever  after  pre- 
senred  by  miracle  from  all  corruption,  it  is  great  rashness  to  deny  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  on  account  of  any  difiiculties  that 
may  occur  in  chronology. 
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APPARENT     CONTRADICTIONS     BETWEEN    PROPHECIES     AND     THEIR     TVh- 

FILMENT. 

I.  '*  JVHEN  both  a  prediction  and  the  event  foretold  in  it  care  recorded 
in  Scripture,  there  is  sometimes  an  appearance  of  disagreement  and  incon- 
iistency  between  them. 

^  This  appearance  generally  arises  from  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
true  meaning  of  the  prediction ;  it  may  be  occasioned  by  an^  of  those  causes 
which  produce  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  prophetic  writmgs ;  and  it  is  to 
be  removed  by  the  same  means  which  serve  for  clearing  these  difficulties.  It 
may  proceed  nrom  any  sort  of  obscurity  or  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  or  from 
any  uncertainty  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence."^ 

Thus,  there  is  a  seeming  difference  in  Matt  xii.  40.4  between  our  LordV 
prediction  of  the  time  be  was  to  be  in  the  srave,  and  the  time  during  which 
Iiis  body  was  actually  interred.  Now  this  difierence  is  naturally  and  easily 
obviated  by  considering,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  to  reckon  ami 
part  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  whole  day,  and  to  say  it  was  done 
after  three  or  seven  days,  &c.  if  it  were  done  on  the  third  or  seventh  day  from 
that  last  mentioned.  Compare  1  Kin^s  xx.  29.  and  Luke  ii.  21.  And,  as  the 
Hebrews  had  no  word  exactly  answenng  to  tlic  Greek  wx^niupw^  to  signify  a 
natural  dav  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  used  night  and  day,  or  day  and  night, 
'for  it :  so  that  to  say  a  thing  happened  after  three  days  and  three  n^gw,  was  tl» 
same  as  to  say  that  it  happened  after  three  days,  or  on  the  third  day.     Com- 

Sare  Esther  iv.  16.  witli  v.  1.  Gen.  vii.  4.  12»  17.    Exod.  xxiv.  18.  and  xxxiv. 
B.  and  Dan.  viii.  14. 


1  Liffhtfoot't  Harmony  of  tho  Now  Testament,  §  ix. 

8  ThocydidiB  Hiitoria  BeUi  Peloponnesiaci,  Ub.  vi.  c.  20.  torn,  iii  p.  837, 238.  e£i 
Bipont. 
&  Gerard*a  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  434. 
^  Doddridge,  Macknight,  4kc.  t>ii  Matt.  xii.  40. 
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n.  Apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and  their  accomplishment 
sometimes  proceed  from  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets  ;  which  ii 
taken^  partly  from  the  analogy  between  the  world  natural  and  an  empire 
or  kingdom  considered  as  a  world  politic^  and  partly  from  sacred  topicsA 

Hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  so  frequently  express  what  relates  to  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  and  worship  in  tenns  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  religion  ; 
of  whien  instances  may  be  seen  in  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  xix.  19.  and  Ivi.  7.  Jer.  iii.  17. 
Zech.  viii.  22.  and  Mai.  i.  11.  For,  the  religion  of  Moses  being  introductory 
to  that  of  Jesus,  and  there  being  consequently  a  mutual  dependency  between 
the  two  religions,  ^  it  is  reasonabe  to  suppose  that,  previous  to  such  an  impor- 
tant change  of  tlie  economy,  some  intimations  would  be  given  of  its  approach* 
And  yet,  to  have  done  this  in  a  way,  that  would  have  led  the  Jews  to  look 
with  irreverence  on  a  system  under  which  not  only  themselves  but  their  pos- 
terity were  to  live,  would  not  have  harmonised  with  our  notions  of  the  divine 
wisdom.  A  method  was  therefore  to  be  invented  ;  which,  while  it  kept  the 
people  sincerely  attached  to  the  law,  would  dispose  them,  when  the  time  was 
come,  for  the  reception  of  a  better  covenant  that  was  to  be  established  on  better 
promises.  Now  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  together  with  the  language  in  which 
that  prophecy  was  conveyed,  fully  accomplished  both  these  purposes.  By  a 
contrivance  only  to  be  suggested  by  divine  prescience,  the  same  expressions, 
whicli  in  their  primary  and  literal  meaning  were  used  to  denote  the  fortunes 
and  deliverances  of  the  Jews,  for  the  present  consolation  of  that  people,  were 
so  ordered,  as  in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense  to  adumbrate  tne  sufierings 
and  victories  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
Had  no  expedient  of  this  sort  been  employeii,  we  should  have  wanted  one 
proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  religions :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  been  plainly  descri- 
bed, tlie  design  of  tlie  national  separation  would  have  been  defeated.  But, 
when  spiritual  blessings  were  promised  under  the  veil  of  temporal  blessings, 
and  in  terms  familiar  to  the  carnal  expectations  of  the  Jews,  a  proper  degree 
of  respect  for  the  old  system  was  prelerved,  at  the  same  time  that  matters 
were  gradually  ripening  for  the  introduction  of  the  new:  and  the  shadow  of 
good  things  held  forth  obscurely  in  the  law,  prepared  them  to  look  forward  to 
that  happier  day,  when  the  very  image  itself  should  be  presented  in  full  splen- 
dour, and  distinctly  defined  by  the  Gospel.''^ 

III.  Apparent  contradictions  between  prophecies  and  their  accomplish^ 
ment  '*  may  be  occasioned  by  a  prediction  relating  only  to  one  peart  of  a 
complex  character  or  event,  and  on  that  account  seeming  to  be  inconsistent 
with  other  parts  of  it ;  and  the  appearance  mil  be  removed  by  taking  in 
such  predictions  as  relate  to  these  other  parts,,  and  considering  them  tUl  in 
connections^ 

Such  seeming  differences  occur  in  the  predictions  relative  to  the  exaltation 
and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  compared  with  the  prophecies  concerning  his  pre- 
vious sufierinffs.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  compare  Vol.  II.  Chap.  DC 
Sect.  I.  n.  III.  In  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix  to  tne  present  volume,  we  have 
given  a  table  of  the  chief  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah. 

IV.  Seeming  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  also  proceed 
partly  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  time  of  their  fulfibnent,  and 
partly  from  the  variety  of  opinions  adopted  by  expositors;  who^  being  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  views  taken  by  their  predecessors^  are  each  solicitous  to 
bring  forward  some  new  interpretation  of  his  own* 

These  differences  however  are  no  more  an  objection  against  prophecy,  than 
they  are  against  the  truth  of  all  history  :  and  we  may  with  eouak  propriety 
conclude  that  things  never  came  to  pass,  because  historians  diner  about  the 
time  when  they  were  done,  as  that  they  were  never  predicted,  because  leafned 
men  vary  in  tlieir  modes  of  explaining  the  accomplishment  of  such  predictionSL 
Expositors  may  differ  in  the  niceties  of  the  chronological  part,  but  in  general 

1  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  16.  edit.  1733. 

9  Bishop  Halli&z's  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies,  Serm.  i. 

3  Gerard's  Institutes^  p.  435. 
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circumstances  they  are  agreed ;  hence,  whoever  will  consult  them  nui^  be 
greatly  confirraed  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecies,  upon  this  vei^  considentioo 
—that  there  is  less  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the  principal  prophecMi 
than  there  is  in  the  comments  upon  most  antient  profane  histories ;  and  tbrt 
those  who  differ  in  other  matters,  must  have  the  greater  evidence  lor  that  ia 
which  they  agree.  Although  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  calculating  the  pn- 
cise  time  when  some  predictions  were  fulfilled,  because  it  is  disputed  when 
the  eomputaUtm  is  to  begin,  or  how  some  other  circumstance  is  to  be  under- 
stood, yet  all  interpreters  and  expositors  are  agreed,  concerning  these  very 
prophecies,  that  tliey  are  fulfilled.  For  instance,  m  Gen.  xlix.  10.  it  is  certain 
that  the  sceptre  is  departed  from  Judah,  whether  that  prophesy  is  to  be  im- 
•  derstood  of  the  tribe  of  Judali,  or  of  tlie  Jewish  nation  who  were  deuomiiii- 
ted  from  that  tribe.  Although  the  later  Jewish  writers  deny  its  applicaton  to 
the  times  of  the  Messiah,  yet  the  elder  writers  invariabUf  refer  it  to  him;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  destroyed,  imd  that  the  sacri&e 
and  oblation  are  entirely  done  away,  though  interpreters  do  not  agree  abom 
the  precise  time  and  manner  of  the  accomplishment  of  every  particular,  la  i 
similar  manner,  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  the  seventy  weeks  is  equally 
plain,  and  its  accomphsiiment  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  certain ;  not- 
withstanding tlie  differences  of  opinion  in  assigning  the  precise  epoclia  of 
time.  Plain  matter  of  fact  shows  that  these  memorable  predictions  are  ful- 
filled; and  the  only  difference  is  concemiinr  a  single  circumstance.  To 
doubt,  therefore,  (as  some  of  our  modem  self-styled  philosophers  do)  of  tbo 
fulfilment  of  prophecies,  merely  because  we  do  not  certainly  know  the  exact 
time  when  each  particular  was  accomplished,  though  we  certainly  know  tbii 
they  must  have  long  since  been  fulfilleo,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  if  a  man  should 

Jiuestion  the  truth  of  history  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  which  are  to  be 
ound  in  chronology.  The  existence  of  Homer  is  not  denied,  because  it  is 
uncertain  when  he  lived ;  nor  is  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  Uie  less  certain 
because  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Troy  has  been  variously  determined.  His- 
tory, it  has  been  well  remarked,  relates  what  has  happened,  and  prophecj 
foretells  what  shall  come  to  pass ;  and  an  uncertainty  in  noint  of  time  no  more 
affects  the  one  tlian  the  otlier.  We  ma^  be  uncertam  or  the  time  foretold  by 
the  prophet,  and  as  uncertain  of  the  tune  mentioned  by  the  historian  ;  but, 
when  all  other  circumstances  agree,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  uncertainty, 
as  to  the  single  circumstance  of  time,  should  be  alleged  against  the  credibility 
of  either  of  them.^ 

V.  Some  of  the  prophetic  declarations  arc  not  predictions  concerning  thinp 
future^  but  simply  commands  relative  to  things  which  were  to  beperforw^l^ 

or  they  are  conc^onal promises,  and  threatenings,  not  absolute  predietions; 
so  that^  if  it  subsequently  appear  that  these  were  not  executed,  suck  iion- 
performance  cannot  create  any  difficulty  or  repugnancy  between  the  sup- 
posed prophecy  and  its  fulfilment. 

We  may  illustrate  this  remark  by  reference  to  the  fast  observed  by  the  Jeiri 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar :  these  fasts  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (viii.  19.)  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  declares,  are  to  be  abolished,  and 
converted  into  a  joyous  festival ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  we 
know  that  they  continued  afterwards  to  be  observed.  Another  instance  maj 
be  seen  in  2  Kings  viii.  10.  EUisha's  answer  to  Hazael ;  to  which  we  mMradd 
the  seonif^  assertion,  that  the  last  day  was  near,  in  Rom.  xiii.  11,  12. 1  (jor.z. 
11. 1  Thess.  iv.  15.  lleb.  ix.  2a  James  v.  7,  &  2  Pet.  iii.  12,  la  and  1  John  iL  U- 

VI.  Some  of  the  prophetic  promises  appear  to  have  been  mode  to  ut- 
dimduals^  which  however  were  not  fulfilled  in  them. 

But  between  such  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment  there  is  no  real 


dance :  because  they  were  accomplished  in  the  posterity  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made.    Thus,  in  Isaac's  prophetic  blesainir  of  Jacob, 


it  was  announced  (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  that  he  should  be  Lord  over  his  brethres. 
Now  we  know  from  the  sacred  writings  that  this  never  took  elbot  in  the  per- 
son of  Jacob ;  but  it  was  fuUy  verified  in  his  posterity. 

'  Jenkin  en  tlie  Raasonablenesi  of  the  Christian  Religioii,  vol.  it  pfL  178, 179. 
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SECTION  IV. 

APPARENT  CONTRADICTIONS   IN  DOCTRINE. 


T] 


HESE  arise  firom  various  causes ;  as  contradictions  from  a  mode  of 
•peaking  which,  to  our  apprehensions,  is  not  sufficiently  clear, — from 
the  same  term  being  used  in  different  senses  in  different  texts, — from 
the  same  word  being  used  in  apparenrly  contradictory  senses, — from 
the  different  designs  of  the  sacred  writers, — from  the  different  ages  in 
which  the  various  sacred  writers  lived,  and  from  the  different  degrees 
of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  re- 
ligion to  be  instituted  by  him. 


^  I.  Seeming  contradictions  from  a  mode  of  speaking  which,  to  our 

APPREHENSIONS,  is  not  Sufficiently  clear. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  wrijters  to  assert  that  the  apostle?. 
Saint  Paul  in  particular,  have  argued  both  illogically  and  inconclusively : 
this  assertion,  however  fails  to  the  ground  of  itself,  when  we  consider 
the  violent  dislocations,  to  which  writers  of  the  school  alluded  to  have 
resorted,  in  order  to  disprove  what  is  self-evident  from  the  Bible — the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Messiah.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  concealed,  that  apparent  contradictions  do  sometimes  arise  from  a 
mode  of  speaking  which,  to  our  apprehensions,  does  not  seem  sufficiently 
clear.  For  instance,  salvation  is  in  one  passage  ascribed  to  grace  through 
faith,  which  we  are  assured  t5  not  of  ourselves,  but  is  the  gift  of  God; — not 
of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast  (Eph.  ii.  8 — 10.^ ;  and  in  another  Abra- 
ham is  said  to  he  justified  hy  faith  without  works  (Rom.  iv.  2 — 6.) ;  while 
in  a  third  passage  he  is  said  to  have  heen  justified  hy  works.  (James  ii. 
21.)  The  apparent  difference  in  these  points  of  doctrine  is  occasioned 
by  the  fruits  and  effects  being  put  for  the  cause.  A  little  attention  to  the 
argument  of  the  apostle  removes  ail  difficulty.  Saint  Paul's  object  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was,  to  shew,  in  opposition  to  the  objections 
of  the  Jews,  that  how  much  soever  Abraham  excelled  otlier  men  in 
righteousness  during  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had  no  cause  for  glorying 
before  God  ;  who  justified,  accepted,  and  covenanted  with  him,  not  for 
obedience,  but  for  faith  in  the  divine  promise.  Abraham  believed  God's 
word,  and  God  accepted  his  faith,  dealt  with  him  as  righteous,  and  be- 
came his  God :  in  like  manner  as  he  now  conducts  himself  towards  all 
who  truly  repent,  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  Gospel.  Saint  James,  on 
the  contrary,  having  encouraged  the  christian  converts  to  bear  with 
patience  the  trials  they  should  meet  with,  and  improve  them  to  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  presses  upon  them  meekness  and  gentleness  towards 
each  other,  as  the  test  of  their  sincerity ;  and  shews  that  faith  without 
love  is  of  no  avail.  Thus  the  doctrine  asserted  by  each  apostle  is  proved 
to  be  consistent,  and  the  seeming  repugnancy  disappears.  For  the  re- 
moval of  difficulties  arising  ft'om  expressions'  not  appearing  sufficiently 
clear,  the  following  observations  will  be  (bund  useAiL 

I.  A  passage  which  is  ambiguous,  or  which  contains  any  unusual  expres" 
gion,  must  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  what  is  revealed  more  clearly  emd 
accurately  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures, 

ffnmerous  instances  n^ght  be  adduced  in  iUustration  of  this  remark,  iO' 
which  bodily  parts  and  paasioiis  are  ascribed  to  God ;  which  qdubimI  modM 


I 
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of  expression  are  to  be  explained  in  conformitv  with  such  other  passages  as 
remove  the  appearance  of  contradictioiL  Another  example  we  have  in  Luke 
xiv.  13,  14.  frhen  thov  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed^  the  lame,  the 
blind,  and  thou  shall  be  blessed  ;  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee ;  for  thou  jMt 
be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just  From  this  passage,  some  haTe 
inferred  that  the  resurrection  of  the  just  on/y  is  intended,  and  consequently 
that  the  wicked  shall  certainly  perish.  There  is,  it  is  true,  something  unusual 
in  this  expression :  but  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind  from 
the  dead,  which  is  so  explicitly  revealed  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  being  laid 
down  and  acknowledgea,  we  readily  perceive  that  our  Saviour  was  speuLing, 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  of  acts  of  kindness  done  purely  for  the 
love  or  Grod,  and  on  the  recompense  which  He  would  bestow  on  them.  But 
of  tlie  universal  resurrection  no  notice  is  taken,  nor  is  it  denied  that  the  wick- 
ed will  receive  their  reward. 

n.  A  passage,  in  which  a  doctrine  is  slightly  treated,  must  be  explainid 
by  one  where  the  subject  is  more  largely  discussed  :  and  one  single  passage 
is  not  to  be  erplained  in  contradiction  to  many  others,  but  consistently  with 
them. 

For  instance,  Jesus  Christ  in  one  place  says,  that  he  judges  no  man :  in  ano- 
ther, that  he  will  Judge  all  men :  in  one  passage,  that  he  is  not  come  to  judge  the 
world ;  ui  another,  that  he  is  come  fur  judgment.  These  seeming  incousisten- 
cies  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  find 
out  some  other  passage  that  will  reconcile  them.  Thus  in  John  xii.  47.  he 
sayt^,  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world;  and  in  ch.  ix.  39.  he  says,  For  judgment  I 
mm  come  into  this  world.  In  the  latter  passage  he  adds  the  cause  of  his  thus 
coming, — namely,  that  they  whose  bUndness  proceeded  from  mere  ignorance 
should  be  taught  to  see :  while  they  who  saw  only  through  pride  and  preju- 
dice  should  be  left  in  their  wilful  bHndncss.  Hence  it  appears,  that  our  Lord 
was  not  speakinff  of  the  last  judgment,  from  which  we  call  God  the  judge  of 
the  living  and  of  the  dead ;  but  that  the  tenor  of  his  discourse  was,  to  enable 
his  hearers  themselves  to  determine  whether  they  were  ignorant  or  not ;  for 
in  the  same  chapter,  (verse  16.)  it  is  said  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  to  the 
Pharisees,  who  would  not  perceive  their  own  ignorance,  nor  iudffe  themselves. 
In  the  other  passage  (John  xii.  47.)  we  read  I  came  not  to  judge  (rather  to  eon- 
demn)  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world, — not  to  make  its  inhabitants  wretched, 
but  to  make  them  happy  for  time  and  for  eternity,  if  they  will  be  so  wise  as 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  wliich  I  offer.  Here  the  word  save  is  plainly  opposed 
to  condemn  :  and  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  passage  is  evident  from 
co?n})aring  chapter  iii.  verses  15 — 19. 

The  latter  part  of  this  rule  the  following  passage  will  exemplify.  In  Gen. 
xvii.  10 — 14.  the  observance  of  circumcision  is  cximmanded*;  in  Acts  xv.  the 
observance  of  that  rite  is  affirmed  not  to  be  necessary.  These  propositions  are 
apparently  contradictory ;  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  determined  them.  Matt. 
XI.  13.  M  the  prophets,  and  the  law,  until  John,  prophecied ;  intimating,  as  the 
context  implies,  mat  the  observances  of  the  law  would  thereafter  cease. 

III.  Between  a  general  assertion  in  one  text,  and  a  restriction  of  it,  or 
an  exception  to  it,  in  another  text,  titere  is  an  appearance  of  contradiction 
which  is  sometimes  removed  by  explaining  the  former  with  the  proper  Umita- 
tions,^ 

Several  general  expressions,  in  all  languages,  not  only  admit  of)  but  also 
require  a  limitation  ;  without  which  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  many  pas- 
sages will  not  be  understood.  And,  as  the  eastern  nations  indulged  them- 
selves most  freely  in  the  use  of  strong  and  figurative  expressions,  the  Scrip- 
tures require  more  Umitations  perhaps  than  any  other  booK :  as  it  respects  the 
New  Testament,  St.  Paul  mentions  principles  on  which  we  may  build  our 
limitations :  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  (Rom.  vL  19.)  **  It  is  manifest 
that  he  is  expected.**  (1  Cor.  xv.  27.) 

ThuB,  in  Mark  x.  11, 12.  and  in  Luke  xvi.  18.  divorce  is  absolutely  forbid- 
den :  but,  in  Matt.  v.  32.  and  xix.  9.  it  is  allowed  for  adultery  only.  Vet,  in  1 
Cor.  vii.  15.  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  though  the  apostle  does  not  authorise  a 
second  marriage. 

1  Gerard*!  Institutet,  p.  436. 
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The  precept,  Except  we  heemm  MiUitU  ehUdrtnj  we  shoR  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  f(f  keaoen  (Matt.  xyiiL  3.),  cannot  mean  that  we  are  not  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, or  to  walk  steadily :  but  obviously  refers  to  the  docility,  and  freedom 
from  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts,  which  characterise  children. 

The  observations  offered  in  VoL  II.  Part  11.  Ch.  V.  Sect  VIL  on  the  figiutst 
•f  speech,  termed  synechdoche,  and  hyperbole,  may  be  applied  in  illustration 
•f  tne  preceding  remark. 


^  2.  Apparent  Contradictions  from  the  same  Terms  being  used  in  dijferent 

and  even  contradictory  Senses, 

I.  Sometimes  an  apparent  contradiction^  in  points  of  doctrine^  arises 
from  the  same  words  being  used  in  different  senses  in  different  texts. 

In  this  case  the  seeming  repugnancy  is  to  be  removed  l^  restricting 
the  term  properly  in  each  text. 

Thus,  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  etemcd :  but  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  it  is  said  to  have  an  end,:  in  the  lat- 
ter passage,  tlie  kingdom  of  Christ  means  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  displays  of  his  grace  in  saving  sinners,  and  all  his  spiritual  in- 
fluence in  governing  the  church  visible  on  earth.  By  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  intended  the  future  state  of  eternal  blessedness,  which  is  so  beauti- 
fully described  as  an  tnWttonce,  incorruMdef  undefiUdy  and  (hat  fadeth  not 
awat/f  reserved  in  heaven,  &c.  (1  Pet.  i.  4,  5.) 

In  Uke  manner,  R  is  appointed  unto  men  onee  to  die,  (Heb.  ix.  97.),  that  is,  a 
temporal  death :  yet  if  any  man  keep  Christ's  sayings  he  shail  neter  see  deaths 
(John  viii.  51.)  that  is,  eternal  death.  Haired  of  others  is  very  sinful  and  odi- 
ous, (Tit.  iii.  3.)  and  yet  to  hate  our  nearest  relations,  that  is,  to  love  them  les$ 
than  we  love  Christ,  is  a  duty.  (Luke  xiv.  26.  compared  with  Matt  x.  37.) 
John  the  Baptist  was  not  EUas,  (John  i.  21.)  that  is,  not  the  prophet  who  lived 
under  Ahab  ;  but  he  was  the  Elias  predicted  by  Malachi,  pMaJ.  iv.  5,  6.)  that 
is,  one  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  antient  Elijah.  (Matt  xi.  11, 12. 14.  Mark 
ix.  11— la    Luke  i.  17.) 

So,  we  cannot  stand  before  Qod  in  the  righteousness  of  our  own  persons^ 
(Psal.  cxiiii.  2.)  but  we  may  appeal  to  him  for  the  righteousness  of  our  caiae, 
in  matters  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  others.  (PsaL  xviiL  20.  xxxv* 
27.  Heb.) 

II.  Apparent  contradictions^  in  points  of  doctrine^  soinetimes  arise  from 
the  same  word  being  used  not  only  in  different  but  also  in  contradictory 
senses. 

Thus,  in  Joshua,  xxiii.  5.  the  same  Hebrew  verb  irv  (TaaasH,)  which  usu- 
ally signifies  to  inherit  or  possess,  also  means  to  dispossess  or  disinherit :  Hs 
titall  expel  them  (from  their  inheritance)yraiii  before  you,  and  ye  §haU  possess  their 
land,  succeed  to  their  inheritance.  In  like  manner,  the  word  sin  also  denotes 
a  sin-offering  in  Gen.  iv.  4.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Hebrew  verb  *p3,  (Baaox,)  to  bless,  has  been  supposed  also  to  mean 
curse ;  and,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  antient  version^  the  lexicons  (as  the 
late  eminently  learned  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  proved)  have  gjven  it  the  sense  of 
cursing  in  the  six  following  passages ;  1  lungs  xxi.  10. 13.  Job  i.  5. 11.  and 
•specially  Job  iL  5. 9.  The  rendering  of  which  last  passage,  he  observes, 
should  be  thus ; 

Then  said  his  wife  unto  him, 

Dost  thou  yet  retain  thine  inteffrity, 

Blesnng  the  Aleim  ( God)  and  oying,  or  even  unto  death  ?  i 

The  Greek  language  presents  numerous  similar  examples  of  the  same 
words  having  different  senses.    Thus  ei^mXov,  in  its  primitive  acceptaliMlj' 

1  Parkhurst 't  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  84.  5th  edition.    Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  his  accn-. 
rate  and  eleg^ant  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  has  adopted  Mr.  F.'s  rendering,  and  coAr 
finned  its  propriety  by  various  examples ;  see  particularly  bis  notes,  pp.  5--9. 
VOL.  u  70 
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bears  a  good  sense,  and  simply  means  any  representation  or  likeness  of  a 
thing  ;  but  it  also  most  fireQuently  denotes,  in  the  New  Testament,  an  image 
to  which  religious  worship  is  given,  whether  it  be  intended  of  the  true  God,  as 
in  Acts  vii.  41.  or  of  9i  false  deity,  as  in  Acts  xv.  20.  1  Cor.  xii.  2.  and  Rev.  ii. 
20.  So  Hfpupyoc,  which  simplv  means  cwrious^  and  its  derivative  irfpwpya^o^im, 
are  used  in  a  worse  sense,  and  denote  impertinent  curiosity  in  other  persons' 
affairs,  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  13.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  11.  So  irXtoviKmiv^  which  primari- 
ly signifies  to  have  more  than  another,  also  means  to  have  more  than  one 
ought  to  possess,  to  defraud  and  circumvent.  See  2  Cor.  vii.  2.  xii.  17,  18.  and 
I  Thess.  iv.  6.  (which  last  text  denotes  to  defraud  and  injure  by  adultery,  as 
numerous  commentators,  antient  and  modern,  have  already  ol>ser\'ed.)  And 
/u^viivy  which  (like  the  Hebrew  verb  m-s  Gen.  xliii.  34.1)  in  its  good  sense  de- 
notes merely  to  drink  freely  and  to  cheerfulness,  but  not  to  intoxication,  (as 
in  John  ii.  10.]  is  of\en  taken  in  an  ill  sense,  and  means  to  be  drunken.  Com- 
pare Matt  xxiv.  49.    Acts  ii.  15.  and  1  Thess.  v.  7.  with  Rev.  xvii.  2.  6.  *^ 


§  3.  Apparent  Contradictions  <,  in  Points  of  Doctrine,  arising  from  tie 

different  Designs  of  the  Sacred  Writers, 

•  A  kind  of  repugnancy  sometimes  arises  from  the  different  designs  which 
the  sacred  writers  had  in  view ;  and  this  can  only  he  removed  by  interpret" 
ing  each  passage  agreeably  to  the  writers  design. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  person  ma^  express  himself  in  various  ways 
concerning  one  and  the  same  thing :  and  m  this  case  regard  must  be  had  to 
his  intention.  In  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  for  instance,  wc  find  the  apostle  fre- 
quentlv  arguinff,  but  more  or  less  severely,  with  those  who  rigorously  urged  a 
comphance  witn  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  in  some  passages  he  ex- 
presses himself  more  ^ntly  towards  his  opponents ;  in  others,  with  greater 
severity,  calling  the  opinions  thus  asserted  doctrines  of  devils,  and  profane  <md 
old  ufivea^fMes,  (1  Tim.  iv.  1.  7.)  To  understand  these  passages  aright,  then, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  distinguish  the  threefold  design  of  the  apostle,  accor- 
ding to  the  three  different  classes  of  advocates  for  the  observance  of  the  Mo- 
saic ritual.  1.  Against  those  who  maintained  the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses 
from  weakness  of  mind,  and  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  these  ought  to 
be  abandoned,  the  apostle  argues  with  great  lenity ;  compare  Rom.  xiv.  through- 
out 2.  There  we/e  others,  however,  who,  while  they  contended  for  and 
urged  the  external  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  expressed  the  utmost  com- 
temptfor  the  Christian  relis^ion,  which  they  eitlier  affirmed  not  to  be  true,  or  to 
be  insufficient  unless  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  superadded. 
Against  this  class  of  opponents.  Saint  Paul  argues  with  much  more  severity, 
denyine  altogether  the  necessity  of  such  observance ;  compare  the  epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  3.  There  was  another  class  of  persons,  who,  to  the  eztenial 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  joined  certain  philosophical  notions  borrowed 
from  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers,  and  which  were  received  among 
the  TherapeutflB.  According  to  these,  the  hiffhest  wisdom  consisted  in  a  state 
of  celibacy^,  mortifloalion,  and  abstinence  from  animal  food ;  againec  these 
crude  opinions  the  apostle  argues  vehemently,  terming  them  profane  and  old 
wives'  fables,  and  diabohcal,  that  is,  the  most  pestilent  doctrines.  The  peru- 
sal of  Philo's  treatise  on  the  Therapeutss  will  show  what  pretensions  that  seel 
made  to  wisdom  and  piety,  which  consisted  in  mortification  and  abstinence, 

1  They  drank  and  were  merry  (literally  drank  largely)  with  hin. 

9  The  Latin  language  presents  us  with  many  examples  of  the  Mme  words  vhieb 
have  different  meanings.  It  will  suffice  to  specify  two  or  three.  Smeer,  it  is  w«0 
known  signifies  not  only  that  which  is  holy,  but  also  that  which  is  moat  cnrasd  and  de- 
testable. Thns  we  have  in  Virgil  (JEn.  iii.  57.)  the  well  known  words  mai  jsers 
fames.  In  oar  old  English  common  law  writers,  villanus,  (rillain),  denotes  a  rwtie 
of  servile  condition,  but  the  En^rlish  word  is  now  exclusively  a  term  of  infiuny.  S0| 
missa,  the  mass,  was  at  first  an  innocent  word,  signHying  merely  the  aerrice  of  the 
ehnreh,  but  has  long  since  degenerated  into  a  widttv  diffiHreat  msaalnc.  aad  ii  mnn 
nalasivdly  to  the  worship  of  the  ehnrch  of  Boms.  ^^ 
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and  with  what  soyereign  contmpt  tliev  regarded  all  other  persons.  To  this 
class  of  8l  Paul's  antagonists  are  to  be  referred  1  Tim.  iv.  throughout,  and 
also  CoL  iL  verse  8.  to  uie  end* 

On  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  design  of  any  book  or  passage 
in  the  Sacred  writings,  see  Vol.  11.  Part  II.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  VII. 


^  4.  Apparent  Contradictions^  arising  from  the  different  Ages  in  which  the 
Sacred  Writers  livedo  and  the  different  degrees  of  Knowledge  which  they 
possessed. 

I.  There  is  another  class  of  doctrinal  points,  in  which  a  species  of 
repugnancy  is  produced  by  the  different  ages  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
lived. 

All  expositors  of  the  Scriptures  are  agreed  in  the  summary  of  religious 
trutlis  revealed  in  them,  and  that,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Revelation 
of  Saint  John,  this  doctrine  is  constantly  and  unanimously  delivered,  vix.  that 
there  is  one  infinitely  wise,  gracious,  just,  and  eternal  God ;  and  that  our 
salvation  is  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  the  Messiah,  6lc.  &c.  But  this 
doctrine  is  variously  expressed,  according  as  the  ages,  in  which  the  writers 
lived,  were  more  or  less  remote  fi*om  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh.  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  many  very 
severe  precepts  relative  to  revenging  of  injuries  on  enemies,  as  well  as  many 
imprecations  against  the  foes  of  David :  no  such  precepts  are  to  be  found  ia 
the  New  Testament.  Again,  the  law  of  revenge  and  retaliation,  in  the  Mosaic 
system,  is  extremely  severe,  requiring  eye  for  eye,  hand  for  hand,  tooth  for 
tooth,  &C.    Widely  different  from  tlus  is  the  spirit  of  the  Cliristian  doctrine. 

II.  An  apparent  contradiction  likewise  is  caused  by  the  different  d^ 
grees  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  sacred  writers  relative  to  the  happi- 
ness to  be  procured  for  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  tlie  Old  Testament  this  happiness  is  almost  constantly  described  as  beinc 
external :  but  in  the  New  Testament  all  external  considerations  are  dismissed 
and  it  is  affirmed  to  be  spiritual  or  internal.  Hence  also  it  happens,  that  al- 
though the  same  worship  of  the  same  Jehovah  is  treated  of  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  external  worship  is  chiefly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, insisted  upon  in  the  former,  but  internal  in  the  latter  ;  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament it  is  the  epirU  of  bondage,  but  in  the  New  it  is  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
In  this  gradual  revelation  of  the  divine  will  we  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Gk>d  ;  who  graciously  proportioned  it  to  the  capacities  of  men,  and  tbs 
disposition  of  their  minus,  to  receive  those  intimations  whKh  he  was  pleased 
to  communicate.  And,  as  the  sacred  writers  accommodated  themselves  to  ihB 
imperfect  or  more  improved  degrees  of  knowledge  which  existed  at  the  timei 
they  wrote,  so  it  appears  that  they  adapted  then*  precepts  to  the  religiouip 
civil,  and  domestic  or  private  customs  of  their  countrynien.  Hence  it  hap« 
pens,  that  though  religion  in  itself  was  always  one  and  the  same  thing,  yet 
the  tnanner  in  which  it  was  made  known  acquired  some  tinge, — 

1.  From  rtiigious  customs :  for  as  all  the  more  antient  people  were  accuse 
tomed  to  worship  their  own  gods,  agreeably  to  their  own  peculiar  rites,  so  tbt 
Jews  afler  their  manner  worshipped  the  only  true  God. 

2.  Civtl  customs  also  imparted  some  degree  of  peculiarity  to  religion.  For 
while  one  notion  was  separated  from  intercourse  with  others,  by  its  own  cus- 
toms many  things  were  spoken  of  God,  as  a  national  deity,  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  that  nation :  but,  if  that  separation  be  removed,  Jehovah  is 
described  as  the  common  parent  of  all  mankind. 

3.  Lastly,  in  the  domestic  or  private  institutes  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
there  are  many  things  derived  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  fbre- 
ftthers ;  this  fitct  has  been  shown  by  the  late  nrofessor  Michaelis,  in  bis  elabo- 
rate  ^  ComBWiaries  on  the  Law  of  Mosea.'   In  like  manner,  the  aposM 
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mccomraodated  themselves  to  the  peculiar  customs  that  obtamed  in  difierent 
countries  in  their  own  age.  How  differently  do  they  express  themselves  to- 
wards Jews  and  Heathens !  Not  only  do  they  attend  to  religious,  civil,  and 
domestic  or  private  manners  and  customs,  but,  in  proportion  as  these  under- 
went gradual  changes,  they  explain  many  things  more  copiously,  as  vvell  as 
more  clearly,  rejectmg  the  veil  of  types,  and  despising  those  ceremonies  in 
which  the  Jewish  nation  formerly  deliffhted.  An  attentive  consideration  of 
these  circumstances  will  contribute  to  clear  up  many  apparent  contradictions, 
as  weU  as  to  solve  very  many  of  the  objections  brought  by  infidels  against  the 
sacred  writings.  Let  times  and  seasons  be  accurately  distinguished,  and  per- 
fect harmony  will  be  found  to  subsist  in  the  different  books  of  Scripture. 


SECTION  V. 

SEEMING    CONTRADICTIONS   TO    MORALITY. 

JVoTWITHSTANDING  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively  benevolent  mo- 
rality ;  yet  there  are  some  passages  which  have  been  represented  as 
giving  countenance  to  immorality  and  cruelty.  But  these,  when  duly 
examined,  will  be  found  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  purest  principles 
of  morality.  The  wide  difference  which  subsists  between  antient  and 
modern  manners,  if  fairly  considered^  would  (as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  t(»  show^),  alone  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  indecencies,  which 
are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  Bible. 

Further,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  whom  we  find  in  all 
other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some  respects  faul- 
ty ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means  proposed  for  our 
imitation,  and  consequently  give  no  sanction  whatever  to  immorality : 
for  several  of  these  faults  are  either  expressly  condemned,  or  are  briefly 
related  or  mentioned  as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intimation  that  they 
are  either  to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers,  however, 
are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  morality  of  actions.  It  is  true 
that  the  Jewish  history  is  stained  with  blood  and  cruelty ;  but  so  is  the 
history  of  all  other  nations  (whose  chroniclers,  annalists,  or  other  his- 
torians, are  not  censured  for  their  bare  narration  of  the  crimes  of  the  in- 
dividuals or  nations,)  and  without  the  additional  circumstance  of  being 
relieved  by  such  histories  of  true  piety  and  virtue  as  abound  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
Jewish  nation  was  by  no  means  so  uniformly  bad  as  the  modem  anta- 
gonists of  divine  revelation  pretend.  In  some  ages,  their  morals  were 
much  purer,  and  their  piety  more  fervent,  than  at  others.  Such  was 
the  generation  which  first  entered  Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  such  also 
the  generations  that  lived  during  the  reigns  of  their  most  pious  mo* 
tiarchs.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  the  mere  narration  of 
any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  implies 
neither  the  approbation  nor  the  censure  of  it,  but  only  declares  that 
such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in  such  a  manner  ;  and  the  not  concealing 
of  these  shows  the  simplicity  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  writers,  who 
spare  no  person  whom.Hoever,  not  even  when  they  themselves  are  con- 
cerned,—though  the  thing  related  should  redound  to  their  disf^race  ;— • 
as  in  the  case  of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  2!.),  Jacob's  deceiving 
of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.*)  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  60 — ^75.  and 

1  See  pp.  449—451.  n^rm,  of  this  Volume. 

*  Fkom  this  eiroomstsncs  God  his  be«n  repnswiad  by  infidels^  •■  <stlnfuhteg 
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the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  evangelist:)  PauPs  dispute  with  Peter 
(Gal.  ii.  11 — 14.) ;  and  PauPs  excuse  of  himself.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  which  the  recent  advocates 
of  infidelity  have  charged  with  being  contradictions  to  morality  ;  with 
how  little  pretext,  the.  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  by  the  candid 
examination  and  consideration  of  the  remainder  of  this  section. 

1.  GotTs  command  to  Abraham^  to  sacrifice  Isaac^  (Gen.  xxii.)  has 
been  represented  as  a  command  to  commit  murder  in  its  most  horrid  form  ^ 
and,  consequently,  as  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  God  to  give. 

But  this  command  may  be  satisfactorily  vindicated,  either  by  regarding  it 
as  a  symbolical  action,^  or  (without  this  consideration j  by  resolving  it  into  the 
divine  sovereignty  over  the  Uves  of  his  creatures.  For,  the  Supreme  Ixird 
and  Giver  of  Life  has  a  right  to  take  it  away,  and  to  command  it  to  be  taken 
away  whenever  and  in  whatsoever  manner  he  pleases.  To  offer  a  human 
victim  to  him,  without  his  express  warrant,  would  be  to  commit  mitrder  ;  but 
to  do  so  by  his  command,  would  be  an  act  of  obedience.  As  the  Alniigiity 
has  a  right  to  command,  so  his  perfections  lead  us  to  infer,  that  he  will  com- 
mand nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  himself.  The  design  of  €rod,  however, 
was  to  prove  Abraham,  in  order  that  his  faitli,  love,  and  obedience  might  be 
manifest,  and  mot  in  fact  that  he  should  offer  up  Isaac. 

2.  JacoVs  vow  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — ^22.)  is  asserted  to  be  quite  conditional, 
and  as  implying  that  if  his  God  would  clothe  and  feed  him,  he  would  serve 
him. 

This  representation  is  not  more  unjust,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sta- 
ted, is  indecent.  In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  regarded  in  its  proper 
Hght,  it  must  be  considered,  that,  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given 
us  of  Jacob's  vow,  we  are  informed  of  a  vision  which  he  had  when  setting 
out  on  his  journey  to  Padan-Aram,  when  God  re;newed  to  him  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham  concerning  the  giving  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  tne  earth  should  be  blessed  :  At  the 

his  favourite  Jacob,  by  a  sjrstom  of  fraud  and  lies  :  but  the  following  considerations, 
by  the  late  Bishop  Home  may  assist  us  to  form  a  right  iudjg^mont  of  this  matter. 

'*  Ist.  The  proposition  of  deceiving  Isaac  originated  not  with  Jacol),  but  with  Re- 
becca. Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  brinor  a  curse  upon  him,  rather  than 
a  blessing  ;  nor  would  consent  to  perform  his  part,  t:li  s.nc  engaged  to  take  all  the 
blame  on  herself—"  On  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son  ;  only  obe^v  my  voice." 

2dly.  From  this  speech,  and  from  the  earnestness  nnd  solicitude  discovered  by  Re- 
becca,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  that  she  had  some  special  reason  for  what  she 
did  ;  that  Isaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  step  in  a  concern  of  great  moment,  which 
ouffht  to  be  prevented,  and  eould  be  prevented  by  no  other  means. 

Sdly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca's  judgment  seems  evidently  to  have  been  reeogni- 
sed  and  alloyved  by  Isaac,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  f^or  though  he  had  Dies- 
■od  Jacob,  intending  to  bless  Esau,  yet,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  confirmed  and  ra- 
tified that  blessing  m  the  strongest  terms  :  "  Yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  Still  fiir* 
ther — at  sending  nim  away,  he  again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  affecting  manner  ;  "  God  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham  !"  It  is  hard  to  as- 
sign any  other  reason,  why,  if  so  disposed,  upon  discovering  the  fraud,  he  might  not 
have  reversed  the  proceeding.  Nay,  by  the  kind  meeting  of  the  brothers  afterwards, 
one  should  be  inclmed  to  suppose,  that  Esau  himself  acquiesced  at  length  in  the  pro- 
priety of  what  had  been  done. 

4thly.  If  such  were  the  case,  Isaac  was  only  deceived  into  what  was  right,  and 
what  himself  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  conclusion.  The  deception  was  like  those 
often  practised  by  physicians  for  the  benefit  of  their  patients  ;  and  casuists  must  de- 
cide upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  offence  of  Jacob  is  certainly  alleviated,  if  not 
entirely  taken  off,  by  the  circumstance  of  Rebecca  pledging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ; 
as  the  conduct  of  itebecca  seems  justified  by  that  of  Isaac  ratifying  and  confirming 
to  Jacob  the  blessing  originalljr  intended  for  Esau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were 
any  offence,  it  was  one  &at  might  be  forgiven  ;  and  if  God,  notwithstanding  con- 
tinued to  bless  Jacob,  he  did  forgive  it,  and  had  reasons  for  so  doing."  Bp.  Iloriie*s 
Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  477,  478. 

1  This  if  Bp.  Warlnuton's  mode  of  solTing  the  difficulty. 
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•ame  time  assuring  him,  that  he  would  be  with  him  in  all  places  whither  he 
should  go,  and  would  bring  him  a^ain  into  that.  land.  (12^15.)     In  conse- 
quence of  tills  vision  Jocob  made  his  vow  the  next  morning  ;  the  design  of 
which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  his  con- 
fidence in  God's  gracious  protection ;  and  to  declare  his  solemn  resolutioii, 
that  if  God  would  be  with  him  and  keep  him  in  his  way,  and  would  give  him 
bread  to  eut  and  raiment  to  put  on,  (which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires]^ 
so  that  he  should  come  again  to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after 
his  return  make  an  open  and  public  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God ;  would  set  apart  that  place,  where  God  had 
appeared  to  him,  to  his  worship;  and  would  devote  to  Ills  service  the  tenth  of 
all  the  substance  which  God  should  give  him.    Now  such  a  conduct  as  this, 
instead  of  being  impiously  uiterested  and  craving  (as  some  opposers  of  reve- 
lation have  asserted),  will  appear  to  every  one  who  judges  candidly  and  im- 
partially a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  Jacob's  heart, 
and  of  a  pious  and  well  disposed  mind  :  though  undoubtedly  it  appears  absurd 
to  those  who  affirm — what  however  they  cannot  prove — that  the  Almighty 
does  not  concern  himself  witli  iudividuals  of  the  human  race. 

3.  The  objection,  that  God^s  commanding  of  the  Israelites  [Exod.  iii.  22. 
xii.  35.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  what  they  never  intended  to  restore, 
is  not  only  an  act  of  injustice,  l^ut  favours  theft,  is  obviated  by  rendering 
the  Hebrew  verb  ^KSS^  (sHAfiL,)  asked  or  demanded,  agreeably  to  its 
proper  and  literal  meaning,^  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the  antient  ver- 
sions as  well  as  in  every  modern  translation,  our  awn  excepted. 

4.  The  hardening  of  Pharaohh  heart  TExod.  iv.  21.  ix.  16.)  has  been 
ML  fruitful  source  of  malignant  cavil  with  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible ; 
some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  thai  this  single  chapter  is  sufh 
cient  to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  while  others,  more 
decently  and  speciously,  assert  that  a  just  God  could  not  punish  the  Egyp- 
tian  monarch  for  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  he  himself  was  evidently  the 
cause.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  force.  Let  us  now  see  how  lit- 
tle foundation  there  is  for  it. 

^  When  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently  contrary  to  all  the  tnith  and 
equity  in  the  world,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  any  writer,  human  or  divine, 
to  suppose,  that  we  mistake  his  meaning,  and  that  the  expression  employed 
to  convey  it  is  C4ipable  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that  which  may  at 
first  present  itselt.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine,  that  €^od  secretly  in- 
fluences a  man's  will,  or  suggests  any  wicked  stubborn  resolution  to  his  mind, 
and  then  punishes  him  for  it.  We  are  therefore  to  consider,  by  what  other 
means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and  attributes,  he  may  be  said,  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  without  impropriety,  to  harden  a  man's  heart. 

**  There  are  many  ways  by  which  we  may  conceive  this  effect  to  be  wrought, 
without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety  above-mentioned.  The  heart 
may  be  hardened  by  those  very  respites,  miracles,  and  mercies,  intended  to 
soften  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  soften  it  they  will  harden  it. — God  is  sometimes 
said  to  do  that  which  he  permits  to  be  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment 
and  punishment :  as  when  his  people  rejected  his  own  righteous  lawa,  be  if 
said  to  have  '  given  them'  the  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen  neichboors, 
'  statues  that  were  not  good.' — The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdraw- 
ing that  grace  it  has  long  resisted ;  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind; 
as  they  would  not  see  when  they  possessed  the  facuUy  of  sight,  the  uae  of  that 
faculty  may  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  mav  be  abandoned  to  bUndnen. 
But  aU  this  is  judicial,  and  supposes  previous  voluntary  ¥rickednefl8y  which  it  if 
designed  to  punish."^ 

Further,  no  person  who  candidly  peruses  the  history  of  the  liaiifirMif 
with  Pharaoh,  can  deny  that  what  the  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoh  and  tka 
Egyptians  had  a  tendency  to  soften  rather  than  to  harden  his  heart ;  eapeeiil-  * 
ly  as  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  seen  the  muracles,  and  after  the  plagues  bad 

1  It  is  the  very  word  used  in  Psal.  ii.  8  *Hfo  (suAaL.)   Asa  ^m9,omdIwiUgi9€tkm 
tk*  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  nttermett  parts  ^ih»  earth fmr  tk^posmsmem. 
9  Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity,  Lei.  sir.  (Wallop  veL  lifb  «L) 
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ceased,  that  he  hardened  himself  and  would  not  suffer  the  Israelites  to  depart. 
The  threatened  plagues  were  suspended  on  a  condition  with  which  he  renised 
to  comply,  and  then  only  were  tney  inflicted.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known 
that  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  Hiphil  conjuffation  signify  to  permit  or  to  Aijftr  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  to  cause  to  be  done :  hence  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  to 
leave  a  man  to  the  bent  and  tendency  of  his  own  disposition.  Thus  Pharaoh 
was  lef\,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  own  heart  stubborn  against  Chid. 
He  sinned  yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart.  The  proper  rendering  therefore 
of  Exod.  iv.  21.  is — IxoiUnermii  his  heart  to  he  so  nardened  that  he  wiU  not  let 
the  people  go.  So  in  Exoa.  ix.  12.  it  ought  to  be  translated,  Yet  the  Lord  suf- 
fered the  Mart  of  Pharaoh  to  he  so  hardened  that  he  hearkened  not  to  them.  And 
a  more  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  would  remove  tlie  discrepancy 
which  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  common  version,  which  runs  thus  : — 
For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  thee  with  pestilence ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  cut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
for  to  show  in  thee  my  power ;  and  thai  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all 
Vie  earUi.  In  the  original  Hebrew,  the  verbs  are  in  the  past  tense  and  not  in  the 
future^  as  our  authorised  version  impro|)er]y  expresses  them,  by  which  means 
an  apparent  contradiction  is  produced  :  fur  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people 
were  smitten  unth  pestilence^  nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  mortality  cut  off  from 
the  earth.  The  first-born,  it  is  true,  were  siuin  by  a  destroying  angel,  and  Pha- 
raoh himself  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea:  but  there  is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  these  judgments  in  t)ie  two  verses  in  question.  If  the  words  be  trans- 
lated as  they  ought,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  in  the  past  instead  of  the/k-. 
ture,  tliis seeming  contradiction  to  facts,  as  well  as  all  ambiguity,  will  be  avoid- 
ed. For  if  now  I  had  strf.tched  oot  (^nn'7&>  snaLacHTi  had  sent  forth)  my 
handf  and  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  with  the  pestilence,  thou  shodlo* 
£ST  HAVE  BEEN  cut  off from  the  earth.  Bui  truly  on  this  very  account  have  I 
caused  tliee  to  subsist,  that  I  might  cause  thee  to  see  my  vower:  and  that  my 
NAME  migfU  be  declared  throughotU  all  the  earth,  or,  in  aU  Ais  land.'^ 

Thus  Uod  gave  this  impious  king  to  know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
especial  Providence,  that  noth  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  already  des- 
troyed by  means  of  tlie  past  plagues ;  but  that  God  had  preserved  him  for 
this  very  purpose,  that  he  might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing  Pha- 
raoh His  power  in  the  remaining  plagues,  and  of^  manifesting  that  He,  Jeho- 
vah, was  the  only  true  God,  for  the  full  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  and  £g>'p- 
tiaus.9 

Lastly,  our  authorised  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  13.  {and  he  (that  is,  God) 
hardened  PharaoKs  heart)  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  heart 
OF  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  as  the  original  is  rendered  by  all  the  antient 
versions,  without  exception,  and  by  the  most  judicious  modern  translations. 
The  same  phrase  is  correctly  translated  in  our  authorised  version,  in  Exod. 
rii.  22l  viii.  19.  and  ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  have 
raised  against  it  from  the  passages  we  have  been  considering,  are  tlius 
proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

5.  Again,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children,  (Exod 
xz.  5.)  has  been  charged  as  injustice* 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the  re- 
ward and  punishment  here  intended,  are  confined  to  tlie  outward  circumstan- 
ces of  prosperity  and  distress  in  the  present  life ;  because,  if  (as  was  the  case) 
such  a  sanction  were  necessary  in  the  particular  system  by  which  God  thought 

1  Ainsworth,  Houbigrant,  Di^he,  SchoU,  and  Winzer  on  Exod.  ix.  15, 16.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Septoa^nt  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  (inhich  confes- 
pedly  It  the  best  executed  part  of  ul  that  version),  renders  these  two  verses  subjonc- 
tivcly,  and  is  followed  in  tois  respect  by  Dr.  Boothroyd,  who  thus  translates  then  : — 
Yea  now  could  /  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pestUenee  : 
so  that  thou  SHOULDXIT  bs  oU  of  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  tkis  purpose 
have  I  preserved  thee,  (Sept.  tvutfv  rovrov  ^urifpif^f  On  this  aeeouni  thou  hist  been 
preserved),  that  i  may  show  to  thee  mypowerf  iai  tA«(  my  nsme  mat  be  declared 
tkromjrh  all  the  earth. 

S  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  oa  Exod.  U.  15. 
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iit  to  ffovcni  tho  Jewish  people,  it  is  evident,  that  any  inequality  as  to  indiYiduali^ 
wouhi  be  certainly  and  easily  remedied  in  a  future  life,  (as  in  the  particular 
instances  recorded  in  Numb.  xvi.  27 — 33.  and  Josh.  vii.  24, 25.) ;  so  that  each 
should  receive  his  final  reward  exactly  according  to  his  true  appearance  in  the 
night  of  God,  and  "  thus  the  Judffe  of  all  the  eaith  do  right."  It  is  only  whoi 
children  copy  and  improve  on  the  crimes  of  their  wicked  parents,  that  they 
draw  down  upon  their  heads  redoubled  vengeance:  so  that  the  innocent 
never  suffer  for  the  guilty,  except  in  such  temporal  calamitieB  as  necessarily 
result  from  their  parents'  crimes.  As,  when  the  profligacy  of  one  generation 
involves  the  next  in  poverty,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  so  benevolent  is 
the  God  of  Israel,  that  the  eminent  piety  of  one  man  is  sometimes  rewarded 
with  blessings  on  thousands  of  his  descendants.  This  was  the  case  widi 
Abraham  and  his  descendants.  Yet  this  is  the  God  whom  deists  represent  as 
cruel  and  vindictive.^ 

6.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Jews,  according  to  the 
divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice ;  but  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  considered — 

First,  That  Palestine  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  land  occupied  by 
Hebrew  herdsmen,  without  being  in  subjection  to  any  one,  or  acknowledgiDg 
tlie  Canaanites  as  their  masters,  (who  certainly  were  not  the  original  posses- 
sors of  the  land,  but  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea) ;  and  that  their  posterity,  the  L*- 
raelites,  who  had  never  abandoned  their  right  to  it,  claimed  it  again  of  the  Ca- 
naanites as  unlawful  ])ossessors.  They  had  a  right,  on  regaining  their  liberty, 
to  return  to  their  own  land.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  ever  relin- 
quished their  right ;  and  when  they  actually  came  to  recover  the  country  of 
tlieir  fathers,  in  case  they  were  opposed  they  had  a  right  to  use  force.  We 
see  in  fact  that  they  were  opi)osea  ;  and  they  only  did  what  every  people  had 
a  right  to  do,  according  to  tlie  then  acknowledged  laws  of  war.^    But 

Secondly,  The  Canaanites  were  unquestionably  a  most  depraved  and 
idolatrous  race  ;  and  to  have  suffered  them  to  remain  and  coalesce  with  the 
Israelites,  would  have  been  to  sanction  idolatry  by  encouraging  their  anion 
with  idolatrous  nations.  It  must  be  admitted  that  God  has  a  right  to  minish 
wicked  nations  by  the  infliction  of  judgments,  such*  as  pestilence,  or  famine, 
or  by  employing  the  sword  of  enemies ;  because  we  see  that  he  actually  docs 
so  in  the  course  of  his  Providence ;  and  we  cannot  see  what  essential  di^r- 
ence  there  is  between  this  and  his  giving  a  command  to  the  Israelites  to  des- 
troy the  wicked  Canaanites :  for  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  these  latter  were 
an  abominably  wicked  people.  ^  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  proof  of  the 
depraved  state  of  their  morals ;  they  were  a  wicked  people  in  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  and  even  then  were  devoted  to  destruction  by  God ;  but  their  ini- 
qtiity  was  not  then  full,"  that  is,  they  were  not  yet  arrived  to  such  a  height 
of  profligacy  and  impiety,  as  required  their  destruction.  In  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses, they  were  idolaters ;  sacriiicers  of  their  own  cr}'iug  and  smiling  infimts ; 
devourers  of  human  flesh ;  addicted  to  unnatural  lusts ;  immersed  in  the  fil- 
thiness  of  all  manner  of  vice.  Now,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove,  that  it  was 
a  proceeding  contrary  to  God's  moral  justice  to  exterminate  so  wicked  a  peo- 
ple. He  maide  the  Israelites  the  executors  of  his  vengeance :  and,  in  doing 
this,  he  gave  such  an  evident  and  terrible  proof  of  his  abomination  of  vice,  as 
could  not  fail  to  strike  the  surrounding  nations  with  astomahment  and  terror, 
and  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  what  they  were  to  expect,  if  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  nations  whom  he  conunanded  them  to  cut  oC 
^^Yeshall  not  commit  anyofthese  ahominaHona^that  tkelandipue  fiof  MmotcfslM, 
as  it  spued  out  the  nations  which  were  before  you.  (Lev.  xviu.  28.)  How  strong 
and  descriptive  this  language !  the  vices  oi^^the  inhabitants  were  so  alwmiiia- 
ble,  that  the  very  land  was  sick  of  them,  and  forced  to  vomit  theoi  forth,  as 
the  stomach  disgorges  a  deadly  poison.**  3 

1  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172—185.  See  also  Mielat- 
lis*s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  45—47.  Age  of  Infidelity,  in 
answer  to  the  Aae  of  Reason,  p.  52. 
£  Pro£  MichaeTis  has  fiilly  proved  this,  Comm.  on  Laws  of  Koaea,  vol.  i  pp.  ]  5S— 169. 
VJBb.  Wataon'a  Anologj  for  the  Bible,  in  reply  to  the  Age  of  Reaaon,  Letter  L  p. 
•dH.  ISSW,  ifiio.^  TViaVatoDr.  Paleyhaa  aoms  admiraUa  obsanrstioM 
*'ltoi  in  >ik  Sermsiu  o»  iv»«raX  %«9b^%tiU^  Eacin.  xxiz.  pp.  tP    iff 
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Thirdlt,  After  the  time  of  God's  forbearance  waa  expired,  they  had  still 
the  alternative,  either  to  flee  elsewhere,  as  in  iiict  many  or  them  did,  or  to  sur* 
render  themselves,  renounce  their  idolatries,  and  serve  the  God  of  Israel :  in 
which  case  it  appears  that  there  was  mercy  for  them.  Compare  Deut  xx.  10 
— 17.  That  the  utter  destruction  here  mentioned  was  to  take  place  only  in 
cases  of  obstinancy  and  resistance,  may  be  inferred  both  from  me  reason  of 
tlie  denunciation,  and  also  from  the  several  facts  attending  its  execution. 

(1.)  The  reastm  why  they  were  to  be  cut  off,  is  stated  (Deut  xx.  18.)  to  be, 
that  they  teach,  you  not  to  do  afitr  aJX  their  abominations ;  which  reason  would 
not  hold  eood  in  case  of  their  repentance  and  turning  from  their  idols  to  wor- 
ship the  God  of  Israel. 

(2.)  The/odf,  from  which  we  ar^^ue,  are  the  following.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  we  are  told  (Josh.  xi.  19, 20.)  that  TTiere  wa$  not  a  citytitat  made 
peace  with  the  children  of  hraet^  save  the  Htvitea  the  inhabitants  of  weon ;  aU 
other  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts^  that  they 
should  meet  Israel  in  battle  that  he  (i.  e.  Israel)  might  destroy  them  utterly,  and 
that  they  might  have  no  favour,  but  that  he  (Israel  or  the  IsraeUtes)  mtgAi  destroy 
(Aem.i  Now  this  passage  certainly  impUes  that  the  Canaanites  might  have  had 
peace,  if  they  had  thought  proper  to  accept  the  proposed  terms.  They  rejec- 
ted the  first  offers  of  peace,  and  were  punished  by  Jehovah  refusing  them  any 
further  opportunities.  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  seems  to  confirm  this,^  iu 
as  much  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  oath  and  covenant,  made  to  them 
under  the  circumstances  of  deception,  should  have  been  so  valid  and  sa- 
cred, if  tlie  order  for  their  extinction  admitted  of  no  limitation.  The  pre- 
servation of  Rahab  also  (Josh.  iii.  12. — 14.  vi.  22,  23.),  and  a  family  of  Bethel 
(Judg.  i.  25.1  with  some  other  instances  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21.  &c),  incline 
strongly  to  this  exposition ;  nor  does  it  want  the  sanction  of  very  respectable 
names  among  the  critics  and  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian.3 

In  the  FOURTH  place,  the  destruction  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  Israel 
wholly,  even  as  instruments.  The  Lord  himself,  partly  by  storms  and  tem- 
pests, partly  by  noxious  insects,  and  partly  by  injecting  terror  into  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  expelled  and  destroyed  more  than  the  Iffl^elites 
themselves ;  the  wonderful,  and  we  may  add  the  miraculous,  power  of  God, 
co-operating  with  them.  (Compare  Exod.  xxiii.  27,  28.  Josh.  x.  11,  &c.) 
Doubtless  God  might  have  destroyed  these  nations  by  earthc|uake,  fire,  storm, 
or  plague,  and  no  man  surely  would  have  disputed  his  justice,  or  authority : 
then  why  should  men  dispute  his  equity  in  destroying  them  by  the  sword 
of  war?  Or  if  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  existence  of  invisible  spirits, 
he  might  have  sent  an  angel  to  destroy  them,  and  would  it  be  unwort^  of 
an  angel  to  be  the  minister  of  his  displeasure  ?  Why  then  are  Joshua  and  the 
Israelites  to  be  abused  on  the  same  ground  ? 

Lastly,  The  Almighty  has  in  fact  executed  judgments  on  mankind,  far 
more  severe  than  this.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  seven 
or  eight  nations,  their  whole  coimtry  was  much  less  than  England,  and  what 
is  this  to  the  dro¥niing  of  the  world  ?  a  fact,  attested  by  aU  antient  histories^ 
divine  and  human,  and  confiirmed  by  innumerable  monuments. 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  justify  Joshua  and  the  other  Hebrew 
worthies,  who  engaged  in  this  war  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command :  and, 

And  Dr.  Graves  has  treated  it  at  great  length,  and  with  his  wonted  accunusy.  Lect. 
on  Pentateuch,  vol.  h.  pp.  4—64. 

1  The  twentieth  verae  may,  more  literally,  be  rendered  : — For  ii  was  of  Jehsvah 
{at  the  will  of  Jehovah)  that  they  should  he  so  eouragretms  as  to  meet  Israel  in  battle : 
that  they  might  utterly  destroy  them  ;  that  they  might  show  to  them  no  favour,  but 
destroy  them  as  Jehovah  commanded  Moses, 

3  It  may  be  objected,  if  the  Israelites  were  to  proclaim  peace,  whence  the  need 
of  such  policy  in  the  Gibeonites  ?  The  answer  is  easy  :  though  they  were  to  spare 
their  lives,  they  were  not  to  enter  into  any  tre'aty  of  alliance  with  them.  Here  was 
their  object, — to  preserve  their  liberties  and  their  city,  which  was  not  permitted  ; 
henee  they  were  made  ataves,  i.  e.  domestici  to  attend  the  menial  offices  or  the  taber- 
nacle. 

3  Maimonides,  Sampson  Mieosi,  Moses  de  Kotzri,  and  Ben  Nachman  amone  the 
Jews :  amonff  the  Christiaiis,  Junius,  Cuncous,  Grotius,  Placette,  Selden  and  I^ 
Clerc.  See  Findlay'a  Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books  against  Voltaire,  p.  131-^136. 
VOL.  I.  71 
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unless  we  admit  them  in  a  great  decree,  we  kQow  not  bow  any  war  at  all  can 
be  justified,  however  necessary.  If  many  of  the  people  engaged  in  it  froni 
baser  motives,  we  are  not  required  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  There  will 
always  be  bad  characters  in  an  army,  and  we  do  not  reckon  the  Jews  to  be  a 
nation  of  pure  saints.^  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  no  where  appears,  (nor  can  it 
be  proved,)  that  the  Israelites  in  general  contracted  ferocious  habits  by  this 
exterminating  war.  Few  nations,  if  anv,  ever  engaged  less  frequently,  or  in 
fewer  offensive  wars  than  Israel ;  and  their  agricultural  habits,  toretber  with 
other  circumstances,  operated  against  such  wars  of  ambition  and  conquesL 
If  any  individuals,  or  even  the  nation  in  some  instances,  did  gratify  a  fero- 
cious spirit,  they  proportionately  violated  their  own  laws  which  enjoined  tote 
to  neighbours,  strangers,  and  enemies.  The  most  remote  shadow  of  proof 
cannot  be  adduced  mat  Moses  carried  on  war,  under  the  pretext  of  religion. 
He  made  no  proselytes  hy  the  sword ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  person 
mentioned  with  approbation  in  Scripture,  made  war  on  any  nation  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  promised  land  because  they  were  idolaters. 

7.  The  severity  of  Moses  in  ordering  the  extermination  of  the  Midia- 
nites^  (Numb,  xxxi.)  can  only  he  justified  by  the  command.  This  the  his- 
tory  asserts ;  but  that  assertion  (it  has  been  insisted)  is  contradicted  by 
the  nature  of  the  case^  because  it  is  abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require  the 
destruction  of  his  creatures,  and  more  especially  to  require  them  to  destroy 
one  another. 

This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  strength ;  only  in  this  instance  there  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  equal  cruelty  in  sparing  as  in  destroying,  because,  while  all  the 
males  were  destroyed  (children  as  well  as  aduits,J  the  female  children  aind 
▼ir^ns  were  all  to  be  spared,  as  it  has  been  said,  for  prostitution.  For  the 
latter  assertion,  however,  there  is  no  foundation  either  in  fact  or  in  probability. 
It  only  proves  that  the  objectors  find  it  necessary  to  exaggerate,  in  order  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  upon  their  readers ;  for  the  lxM>ks  of  Moses  no 
where  allow  the  Israelites  to  debauch  their  female  slaves.  His  law  prohilHted 
an  Israelite  even  from  marrying  a  captive,  without  delays  and  previous  for- 
malities ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorc^  her,  he  was  bound  to  set  her  at  lib- 
erty *  because  he  had  humbled  her.'  (Deut.  xxi.  10 — 14.)  They  were,  then, 
simply  allowed  to  retain  these  captives  as  slaves,  educating  them  m  their  fami- 
lies, and  employing  them  as  domestics.  The  destruction  of  the  other  Midian- 
itish  women,  who  were  either  married  or  debauched,  is  accounted  for,  by  re- 
collecting that  they  had  enticed  the  Israelites  to  sin.  It  is  a  fact  too  well 
known  to  require  additional  proof  in  this  place,  that  in  the  early  heathen  na- 
tions, numbers  of  lewd  women  were  consecrated  to  fornication  and  idolatry, 
vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  dancing  girls  of  Egypt  and 
of  India.  Such  probably  were  many  of  these  women,  and  such  ther^>re  was 
their  punishment.  As  to  the  males,  they  were  appointed  to  destniction  that 
the  nation  might  be  extirpated,  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  the  male 
issue  were  preserved. 

8.  //  t5  asserted  that  some  of  the  Levitical  laws  have  a  manifest  tendency 
to  corrupt  and  defile  the  imagination ;  and  the  regulations  in  Deat.  xzii. 
13 — ^21.  have  been  particularly  urged  as  an  instance  of  this  sort. 

With  regard  to  these  reflations,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  what  they  require  might  be  needful  in  the  then  situation  of  the 
Israelites,  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  now  curiously  or  imperti- 
nently scrutinise  them.  The  people  of  Israel  were  naturally  dispoaed  to  be 
jealous  of  their  wives,  and  to  defame  them  without  any  just  cause,  that  thcf 
might  have  an  fexcuse  for  puttmff  them  away,  which  would  tend  to  prodac» 
many  public  mischiefs  and  disorders.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  was  a  wiK 
and  merciful  institution,  to  provide  a  remedy  by  such  sort  of  injunctions,  bv 
which  the  umocent  might  be  vindicated.  Such  signs  of  trial  might  nev?  fid 
in  that  cUmate,  though  they  might  m  some  others.  So  far  indeed  was  it  fitxii 
being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  things  upon  record,  that  it  may  heiffhten 
our  admiration  both  of  his  great  wisdom  and  benignity  in  his  mamtfeninK  of 
that  people,  who  were  so  extremely  perverse,  and  so  addicted  tol£e  eztnmeB 
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of  lust  and  jealousy.  If  therefore  the  perusal  of  the  passage  in  question  ex- 
cite improper  thoughts  in  any  one,  the  fault  is  in  them,  and  not  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  not  be 
made :  things,  the  most  sacred  and  divine  may  in  this  respect  be  strangely 
abused.  Nor  is  it  a  better  argument  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by 
inspiration  of  God,  that  there  are  some  parts  and  passages  of  it,  which  may 
be  abused  by  persons  who  are  lasciviously  disposed,  than  it  is  that  the  sun  wa« 
not  created  by  the  Ahni^hty,  because  its  light  may  be  used  by  wicked  men  as 
an  auxiliary  in  perpctratwg  the  crimes  which  they  have  meditated. 

9.  The  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xiii.),  which  punished  idolatry  with  deaths 
has  been  represented  as  cruel  and  unjust^  and  giving  countenance  to  perse- 
zutionfor  religious  opinions. 

But  It  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruse  the  chapter  in  question  with 
attention,  that  this  law  commanded  only  such  IsraeUtes  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
ai>o8tatised  to  idolatry  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own  community. 
And  as  their  government  was  a  theocracy,  (in  other  words,  God  was  the  tem- 
poral king  of  Israel,  and  their  kings  were  only  his  viceroys,)  idolatry  was,  • 
strictly,  the  political  crime  of  high  treason,  which  in  every  state  is  justly  pun- 
ishable with  death.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  Israelites  were  never 
commissioned  to  make  war  upon  their  neighbours,  or  exercise  any  violence 
towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel, 
nor  to  force  them  to  it  even  after  they  were  conquered  (Deut.  xx.  10.) ;  nor 
were  they  empowered  thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover  any  native  bradite^ 
who  should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in  a  heathen  country. 

10.  The  law  in  Deut.  xxi.  18—21.  has  been  stigmatised  as  being  both 
inhuman  and  brutal,  but  with  as  little  justice  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Mosaic  institutes. 

The  passa|?e  in  question  is  as  follows : — If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rehd^ 
Hous  son,  which  urill  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  nor  the  voice  of  his  mciherf 
and  that,  whm  thev  have  chastened  him,  wiU  not  hearken  unto  them ;  then  ^kaU  hi$ 
father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city^ 
and  unto  the  gait  of  hts  place :  and  theu  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  ids  eity^ 
J^is  our  son  18  stubborn  and  rebeUious ;  he  will  not  obey  our  voice ;  he  is  a  glut^ 
ion  and  a  drunkard,  And  all  the  men  of  the  city  shall  stone  him  unth  stones,  thai 
he  die.  On  this  clause,  wo  are  to  take  notice  m  ihejbrst  place,  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  culprit.  It  is  a  son, — ^not  a  daughter ; — a  sttMfom  and  rebellious  son, 
a  glutton  and  a  drunkard  ; — in  a  word,  a  most  profligate  and  abandoned  cha* 
racter.  Secondly,  his  parents  must  reprove  and  correct  him,  repeatedly,  and 
until  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  Thirdly,  the  parents  were  the  only 
allowed  prosecutors ;  and  it  was  required  that  they  should  both  concur  in  bring- 
ing him  to  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and  death  not  being  intrusted  to 
the  parents,  as  it  ailerwards  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  hatOy^ 
the  magistrates  were  to  investigate  the  case,  which  must  be  Mly  proved,  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  condemn  the  criminal,  and  order  him  to  oe  put  to  death. 
Natural  affection  would  almost  always  prevent  the  prosecution  :  the  required 
proof  would  secure  all,  but  tlie  most  atrociously  criminal,  from  the  hasty  rage, 
or  the  deliberate  maUce  of  those  few  parents,  who  were  capable  of  such  des- 
perate wickedness,  as  combining  to  murder  their  own  children.  We  do  not 
read  of  any  instance,  in  the  whole  Jewish  history,  of  this  law  having  been 
carried  into  execution.  If  however,  such  an  extraordinary  event  at  any 
time  occurred,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  general  notice,  and  toprodaceadeep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  both  parents  and  children.  So  that 
the  solemn  execution  of  ope  incorrigible  crimmal  would  be  a  most  sahitary 
warning  to  tens  of  thousands.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  law  would  con- 
firm greatly  the  authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  their  admonitions  : 
as  well  as  fortify  the  minds  of  young  persons  against  various  temptations^  and 
so  prevent  crimes.  And  it  would  constantly  excite  all  parents,  wno  attended 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  to  restrain,  correct,  and  watch  over  their  children,  when 
young ;  to  give  them  good  instruction,  set  them  a  good  example,  and  pray  for 
them  without  ceasing ;  and  to  keep  them  aa  much  as  possible  out  of  bad  com- 
pany, and  from  contracting  bad  habits. 

T&a  law,  therefore,  so  harmless  and  beneficial  in  its  operations,  yet  so 
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contrary  to  human  policy,  proves,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  divine  original 
of  that  code,  in  which  alone  it  is  found.i 

11.  Prom  the  conduct  of  Ehud  (Judges,  iii.  15—26.)  of  Joel  (iv-  17 — 
30.),  and  from  David^s  advice  to  Solomon  concerning  Joab  ana  Shimei 
(1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  8.),  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  inculcate  as* 
sassincUion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  assertion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  tht 
cases  of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  simply  recorded  as  matters  of  fact,  without  any 
comment  or  observation  whatever ;  and  therefore  tliey  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  be  represented  as  encouraging  assassination.  The  advice  of  David  to  sSo- 
mon,  when  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more  distinct  consideration. 

And,  in  the  lu^t  place,  with  regard  to  Joab,  we  remark,  that  no  attentive 
reader  of  the  history  of  David,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  caa 
help  observing  how  often  it  is  noticed  tliat  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too 
strong  for  David ;  in  other  words,  that  the^  had  too  much  power  with  the 
army  for  him  to  venture  to  punish  their  atrocious  deeds  ;  reasons  of  state  de- 
ferred the  punishment,  and  when  those  reasons  were  removed,  it  was  proper 
to  punish  a  deliberate  murderer  according  to  an  express  law.  David  als« 
knew  that  a  man  like  Joab,  who  could  brook  no  superior,  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  engaged  to  support  Adonijah,  and  i^ 
far  in  actual  rebellion.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Hebrew  monarch 
does  not  advise  Solomon  to  put  Joab  ahtoluttly  and  uncandUianallif  to  death : 
he  charges  him  to  do  according  to  his  unsdom^  and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  iu 
effect  this : — '  Though  you  have  now  pardoned  Joab  through  pohcy,  as  J  was 
myself  compelled  to  do  h^  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah ;  yet,  should  he  offend  oroin,  act  accordiag 
to  discretion^  and  then  punish  him,  as  a  hoary-headed  ana  confirmed  traitor, 
with  death.* 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  Shimei,  David  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  had 
onlv  engaged  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  the  day  when  Abisbai 
had  requested  permission  to  do  it  (compare  2.  Sam.  xix.  23.  with  1  Kings  ti. 
8.) :  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  to  treat  him  as  he  thought  just,  in  reference  to 
his  fiiture  conduct.  David  knew  that  he  was  Shimei  stijl,  and  would  so  act 
as  to  bring  on  hunself  due  punishment.  Solomon  accordingly  sent  for  Shi- 
mei, and  commanded  him  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  depart  thence 
under  pain  of  death  on  the  day  when  he  should  pass  over  the  brook  Kis^ 
hon,  a  condition  to  which  Shimei  thankfUly  acceded.  (1  Kings  ii.  37,  38.) 
Three  years  aflerwards,  the  latter  transgressed  this  convention,  and  went  fo 
Gath  (verse  40.),  a  suspicious  quarter,  in  consequence  of  which  Solomon,  afler 
charging  him  with  the  violation  of  his  oath,  commanded  him  to  be  nut  to 
death  (41-46.) »  ^ 

,  12.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some^  thai  the  law  of  Moses  (Lent, 
xxvii.  28.),  concerning  devoted  things  to  be  put  to  deaths  authorised  human 
sacrifices  :  and  Jephthah's  sacrificing  his  daughter  ( Judg.  »•  34,  &,c), 
SamueVs  hewing  Agog  in  pieces  before  the  Lord(l  Sam.  xr.  33.),  emd 
David's  delivering  seven  of  SauVs  posterity  to  the  Oibeomtes  to  he  put  to 
death  by  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  &€•),  have  been  represented  as  instances  of 
humajt  sacrifices  according  to  that  law. 

But  as  there  are  express  pi'ohibitions  of  sacrificing  theur  children  in  Dent 
ziL  30, 31.  Psalm,  cvi.  37, 38.  Jer.  vii.  31.  and  Ezek.  xvL  20, 21. ;  so,  there  not 
only  is  no  direction  to  sacrifice  any  other  human  creature,  nor  are  there  aay 
rites  appointed  for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  rendered  the  pffM 
unclean,  by  touching  a  dead  body ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  ie  expresrir 
declared  to  be  abominable  in  Isa.  IxvL  3.  As  no  devoted  thing  eouldbefie 
crificed  at  all,  the  law  in  question  cannot  possibly  relate  to  saerifiee,  end  m 
capable  of  a  very  different  meaning.    For,  although  JoBephii8,and  many 

1  Affeof  InfideUty,  p.  24.    Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Aga  of  lUame,  p.  la 
don,  1820.  l2mo.  '  ^^  '^ 

«  See  Dr.  Chandler'a  Life  of  David,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444—481.  whaie  thai 
conduct  to  Joab  tad  Shimei  *ui  ixi^  N\»AM»$»d. 
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mentators  after  him,  are  6f  opinion  that  Jephthah  did  really  immolate  bid 
daughter,  the  probability  is  that  she  was  not  sacrificed.  And  this  will  ap- 
pear from  the  rendering  of  the  eonversive  particle  )  (voul  which  the  prece- 
ding considerations  require  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and  translated 'or  in<T 
stead  of  and,  both  in  Levit.  xxvii.  28.  ^  and  also  in  Judges  xi.  30,  31.'  What 
further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  consequently  reconciles  these  two  pas- 
sages, is,  that  Jephthah's  rashness  had  time  to  cool,  as  his  daughter  went  two 
months  to  bewail  her  vtrgintfy,  that  is,  her  consecration  to  God,  which  obliged 
her  to  remain  single,  without  posterity.  It  is  further  said,  that  fl^c  went  to 
bewail  her  virginxhff  not  her  sacrifice.  Besides,  the  Israelitish  women  went 
four  times  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  witn  (not /or)  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  to  lament  her  seclusion  from  the  world,  ana  the  hardship  of  her 
situation  as  cut  ofi^from  every  domestic  enjoyment.  Now,  if  in  the  course  of 
two  months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to  Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his 
daughter,  vet  surely  she  must  have  been  alive,  though  dead  to  him  and  his 
family  (as  his  only  child),  and  to  the  world  by  her  seclusion,  if  tlie  Israelitish 
women  went  to  condole  with  her.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is 
not  afterwards  said,  that  he  actually  sacrijiced  her,  but  that  **  he  did  wOk  her 
according  to  his  vowJ*^  The  sacred  histonan  subjoins,  she  knew  no  man :  if 
she  were  sacrificed,  this  remark  is  frivolous ;  but  if  she  were  devoted  to  per- 
petual virginity,  tiiis  idea  coincides  with  the  visits  of  the  Israelitish  women. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  Jephthoh's  daughter  was  not  sa- 
crificed, but  consecrated  to  a  state  of  celibacy  .3 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  hewing  of 
Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the  delivery  of  seven  of  Saul's  posterity 
to  the  Gibeonites,  they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  sacrifices.  Agag,  in 
particular,  was  put  to  deatli  as  a  criminal^  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.-^ 

13.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  David  is  called  the  man  after  GocTs  mon  heart. 
And  this  phrase,  as  applied  to  him,  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  sarcasm 
and  reproach  to  many  infidel  writers,  as  if  the  Scriptures  sanctioned 
adultery  and  murder. 

But  do  they  authorise  those  crimes  ?  By  no  means.  They  are  there  repre* 
hended«  and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those  who 
perpetrate  them.  In  what  sense  then  was  he  a  man  after  God^s  own  heart  f 
AifswER. — In  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worship  of  God ;  in  his  recog- 
nising, throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  JehovAh  was  king  in  Israel,  and 
that  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent;  in  never  attempting  to  alter  any  of 
those  laws,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  change  the  Israelitish  constitution.  In 
all  his  puUie  oMctal  conduct  he  acted  according  to  the  IHvine  Mind,  and  fulfil- 
led the  will  of  his  Maker.  But  the  phrase  itself  will,  perhaps,  be  best  explained 
by  the  case  of  Samuel.  Eli  was  rejected,  and  Samuel  cnosen  in  his  place, 
just  as  David  superseded  Saul.  On  this  occasion  God  said,  IwiUraisemet^ 
a  faithful  priest^  thatshaU  do  according  to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart  (1  Sam. 
ii.  35.)  And  is  not  he,  who  acts  agreeably  to  the  Divine  WiU,  a  man  qfter 
God's  heart  ?  Further,  it  is  wonhy  of  remark  that  this  expression  is 
never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or  personal  moral  conduct.  It  is  used 
wholly  in  reference  to  his  uniform  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
pure  religion,  notwithstanding  all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  persecution.^ 

1  That  this  passage  should  be  so  rendered,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Hales.  It  will 
then  run  thus  : — Jfotwithstanding,  no  devoted  thing,  wkich  a  man  shall  devote  unto 
THX  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hath,  [either]  cf  man  or  o/  beast,  or  of  land  of  his  own  prO' 
9erty,  skaU  be  sold  or  redeemed.  Everything  devoted  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^.  See  the  sobject  also  treated,  in  an  ad» 
mirable  manner  in  Dr.  Randolph's  Sermim  intitled  Jephthoh's  Vow  considered,  in  the-- 
•econd  volume  of  his  *  View  of  out  blessed  Saviour's  Bfinistry,'  Ac.  pp.  16&— 196.. 

9  Which  verses  are  to  be  translated  thus : — *'  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  rmn. 
Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  surely  give  the  children  of  Amman  into  my  hand,  then 
it  shall  be  that  whatsoever  cometh  out  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  / 
return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Amman,  shall  either  be  the  Lord's,  on,  I  wiR 
offer  it  up  [for]  a  ^"'{^^tf^'^'^S?*"  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii,  p.  320.       ^_ 

3  Hales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320^—323.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158.  we.  4to.  wSSL^ 
Additions  to  Calmet. 

*  Hales,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

*  See  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cleaver's  Sermon  on  the  ChatictAt  f]£lKn\^>Ka%^\3BW^^^. 
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14.  The  conduct  of  David  towards  the  Ammonites^  inputting  them  under 
saws  and  harrows  of  irony  6fc.y  on  the  capture  ofRabbahy  has  been  reprt* 
sented  as  an  instance  of  diabolical  and  unparaUded  cruelty.  (2  Sam.  xiL  31.) 

The  cavils  of  the  objectors,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  are  utterly  un- 
fi>unded :  for  if,  instead  of  deducing  their  objections  from  translattoDs,  they 
had  consulted  the  original  passage,  theywould  have  seen  that  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  their  charges.  The  Hebrew  prefix  a  (beth),  which  is 
used  throughout  the  verse  in  question,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  to  as  well  at 
under  $  and  to  put  the  people  to  saws,  harrows,  axes  and  the  brick-kilna^ 
means  no  more  than  to  employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  most  menial  and  labo- 
rious offices,  such  as  sawing,  making  iron  harrows,  hewing  wood,  and  mak- 
ing bricks.  This  form  of  expression  is  an  Anglicism  as  well  as  .a  Hebraism ; 
aim  we  still  say,  to  put  a  person  to  the  plough,  to  the  anvil,  &c.  The  passage 
objected  to  may  be  thus  rendered.  He  (David)  brought  forth  the  pei^ple  tiurf 
uert  therein^  and  put  them  to  saws,  and  to  harrows  of  iron,  (or,  to  tron-mines, 
for  the  original  word  means  both),  and  to  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  past 
through  the  brick-kiln.  The  erroneous  interpretation  of  this  verse  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  1  Chron.  xx.  3.  where  David  is  said  to  have  cut  them 
with  saws,  and  with  harrows  of  iron,  and  with  axes :  on  which  place  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  instead  of  iri^  (varaseR)  he  sawed  or  cut  with  saws^  seven  of  the 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  have  os^^i  (varaseM)  he  put  thewu  1 
Chron.  xx.  3.,  therefore,  must  be  rendered  in  the  same  maimer  as  2  Sam.  xlL  31. 

15.  It  has  been  asserted  from  1  Kings  xxii.  that  Jehovah  kept  false  pro- 
phets as  well  as  true  ones. 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  context  will  show  that  this  aasertion 
is  as  false  as  it  is  malignant.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  hundred  pro- 
phets mentioned  in  that  chapter  (verse  6.)  were  pretended  prophets  whom  the 
wicked  king  of  Israel  had  in  his  pay,  and  who  knew  how  to  suit  his  humour 
and  to  flatter  his  vanity,  all  agreemg  in  the  same  fawning  compliances  and  in 
the  same  treacherous  counsels  which  pleased  for  the  present,  out  ultimatelj 
proved  fatal  They  are  emphatically  termed  by  Micaiah  (verse  23L)  Mahs 
prophets,  notwithstanding  they  professed  to  be  the  Lord's  prophets,  prophesy- 
uig  in  his  name.  And,  secondly,  tne  address  of  Micaiah  to  the  two  confederated 
kings  in  verses  19 — 03,  is  not  a  real  representation  of  any  thing  done  in  the 
heavenly  world,  as  if  the  Almighty  were  at  a  loss  for  expedients  or  had  any 
hand  in  the  sins  of  his  creatures ;  but  it  is  a  mere  parable,  and  only  tells  in 
figurative  language  what  was  in  the  womb  of  providence,  the  events  which 
were  shortly  to  tSke  place,  and  the  permission  ^  on  the  part  of  God,  for  these 
agents  to  act*  Micaiah  did  not  choose  to  tell  the  angry  and  impioiis  Ahals 
that  all  his  prophets  were  liars ;  but  he  represents  the  whole  by  tnis  parable, 
and  says  the  same  truths  in  language  equally  forcible  but  less  ofiTensive. 

16.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  AJmighty  as  a  God  of  truth  and 
iaithfiilness  ;  but  he  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine  reYelatioo 
with  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inspiring  prophets  with  false  messages, 
and  by  violating  his  promises.  The  grossness  of  such  assertions  is  suf- 
ficiently disgusting,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  christian  advocate  iiilly  to 
meet  them  and  to  expose  all  their  falsehood. 

irt  the  first  place.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  inspiring  prophelg  urOh  false 
messages  (which  is  founded  on  1  Kings  xxii.  22, 23.  Jer.  iv.  10.  and  Ezek.  xiv. 
9.)  we  remark  that  it  is  a  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  expnm 
thin^  in  an  imperative  and  active  form,  which  are  to  be  understood  only  per* 
missivelv.  So  where  Uie  devUs  besought  CnaisT  that  he  would  suffer  Uiem  to  enUer 
into  the  herd  of  swine,  he  said  unto  Vim,  Go ;  (Matt  viii.  31.)  He  did  not  com- 
mand, but  permitted  them.  And  so  in  John  xiii.  27.  where  ourSaviour  says  to 
Judas,  ffhai  thou  dost,  do  ouiekly,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  commanded 
him  to  betray  him,  thougn  that  seemed  to  be  expressed  in  the  form.     SoQv- 

fbor  Mrmons  annexed  to  Bp.  Qeaver*i  Seven  Sermons  on  Select  Snbjecta,  pp.  OT— 
399.  end  especiaUy  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.  ro.  381—330. 
1  That  this  is  iMiaotnin^  of  1  Kings  xxii.  28J8  proved  in  the  atst  remark.         ^ 
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wise,  here,  where  an  evil  spirit  offered  himself  to  be  a  Ij^ng  8]»rit  in  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  and  God  says,  Go  forth  and  do  ao :  this  only  ngnifies  a 
permission,  not  a  command.  And  so  (Jer.  iv.  10.)  where  the  prophet  com- 
plains that  God  had  greatly  deceived  the  people,  sayings  they  Mhmdnane  ptace^ 
when  the  stoord  reaehSh  to  the  ioul ;  we  are  to  widerstand  this  no  otherwise, 
but  that  God  permitted  the  false  prophets  to  deceive  them,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (Ezek.  xiv.  9.)  /  tlu  Lord  have  deceived 
that  prophet,  tliat  is,  permitted  him  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  the  people, 
as  a  just  jiidgment  upon  them  for  their  infidelitv  with  respect  to  his  true  pro- 
phets.  This  he  threatens  at  the  5th  verse,  /  unU  take  the  house  ofhraet  in  their 
own  heart,  because  they  are  aU  estranged  from  me  through  their  idols ;  because 
they  have  chosen  to  themselves  false  gods,  I  will  suffer  them  to  be  deceived 
with  false  prophets ;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning,  appears  by  the  threatening 
added,  ana  I  untU  stretdi  out  my  hand  upon  him,  and  I  will  destroy  him  from  the 
midst  of  my  people :  now  God  will  not  punish  that  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

That  text  (Jer.  xx.  7.)  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived,  signifies  no 
more,  but  that  he  had  mistaken  the  promise  of  God  to  him,  who  when  he  gave 
him  his  commission,  told  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which  he  understood 
that  no  evil  should  come  to  him,  and  now  he  was  become  a  derision  and  the  peo* 
pie  mocked  him ;  and  in  his  passion  and  weakness,  he  breaks  forth  into  this 
expression.  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived;  whereas  it  was  his 
own  mistake  of  tlie  meaning  of  God's  promise,  which  was  not,  that  he  should 
not  meet  with  scorn,  and  opposition,  and  persecution,  but  that  they  should 
not  prevail  against  him,  as  we  may  see  at  the  latter  end  of  the  first  chapter.! 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Almighty  violates  his  pro- 
mises, it  has  been  objected  that  God  did  not  give  the  chUdren  of  Israel  all  the 
land  which  he  promised  to  Abraham,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  Gen.  xviiL 
19,30.  with  Josn.  xiii.  1,  &c.  and  Judg.  ii.  20,  21.  In  Gen.  xv.  18.  God  promi- 
sed to  give  .Abraham  and  his  seed  such  a  land,  the  bounds  of  which  he  describes 
in  Josh.  xiii.  1.    It  is  there  said  that  there  remained  very  much  land  yet  uncon- 

auered,  of  which  they  had  not  got  possession.  And  in  Judg.  ii.  20.  it  is  said, 
lat  the  people  having  not  performed  their  part  of  the  covenant,  God  would 
suspend  the  further  performance  of  his  promise,  and  would  not  drive  out  any 
more  of  the  nations  before  them  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Israelites  nerer 
were  possessed  of  the  promised  land  in  the  full  latitude  and  extent  of  the 
promise. 

Answer. — ^This  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  upon  consideration  of 
his  past  faith  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  the  full  performance  of  it  did 
likewise  depend  upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity.  In  pursuance  of 
his  covenant,  notwithstanding  all  the  murmurs  and  rebellions  of^  that  people, 
God  did  bring  them  into  the  promised  land,  though  they  provoked  nim  to 
destroy  them  many  a  time ;  because  he  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham. When  they  were  possessed  of  it,  God  gave  them  a  title  to  the  rest,  and 
would  have  assisted  them  in  the  conquest  of  it,  if  thev  had  performed  the 
condition  reouired  on  their  part,  that  is,  continued  faithful  and  obedient 
to  him ;  but  tney  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  Grod  from  any  further  per- 
formance of  his  promise  ;  and  God,  when  he  had  done  this,  had  fully  per- 
formed the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  far  as  concerned  his  part,  as 
appears  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Joshua,  even  in  a  time  when  a  jneat  part 
of  the  land  was  unconquered  (Josh.  xxi.  44.)  and  of  Solomon  (1  fcngs  viii. 
56.) ;  yea,  and  had  it  not  been  that  God  had  made  this  covenant,  as  well 
upon  consideration  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience,  as  upon  condition  of 
the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebellions  and  disobedience  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness  had  released  God  wholly  from  the  promise,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  destroyed  utterly  that  people,  and 
made  a  full  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never  entered  into  diat  land ;  oecause 
a  failure  of  the  condition  makes  the  obligation  to  cease ;  and  that  this  condi- 
tion was  implied  in  the  covenant  with  Anraham  appears  firom  Deut.  vii.  13; 
13.  xi.  22, 33.  42.  and  Judg.  ii.  20.  God  (pves  this  reason  why  he  suspended 
the*  complete  performance  of  his  promise  :  the  aneer  of  the  Lord  wcu  M 
mgainst  Israel^  and  he  saidy  Because  fkai  this  peoj^  hoik  transgressed  mjf 
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covenant  which  I  commanded  their faihers^  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voicf^  I 
also  will  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  di/oL^ 

17.  The  destruction  of  forty^two  little  children^hj  Elisha,  whom  they 
had  in  sportive  playfiihiess  called  a  bald  head^  (it  is  said)  was  an  act 
of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

It  was  no  such  thing.  The  original  word  in  2  Kings  ii.  23, 24.{r-^j  (rreAEiM)| 
which  in  our  version  is  rendered  little  children,  ali>o  means  young  persons  who 
are  grown  up.  Thus  Isaac  was  called  ly:  (NAaa)  a  lad,  when  tie  was  twenty 
eight  years  old ;  Joseph  when  he  was  thirty ;  and  Rehoboam,  when  he  waafor^ 
years  of  age.  The  town  of  Beth-el  was  one  of  tlie  principal  seats  of  Ahab^ 
idolatry ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  men  came  out  of  that  city  and  insulted 
the  prophet,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  exclaiminff — Acend  too, 
thou  batd'head ;  ascend  toOj  thou  bald-hecuij  in  allusion  to  Ehjah  s  ascension  to 
heaven ;  of  which  they  had  heard,  but  which  they  did  not  believe.  Elisha, 
it  is  said,  cursed  them ;  but  he  did  not  this  from  any  petulent  temper  of  his  own. 
He  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  declared  in  his  name  and 
authority  the  punishment  which  he  would  inflict  upon  them.  Thus  Eli^ 
acted  asamiiiister  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  tlie  world  ;  and  by  Lis  order  and 
in  his  name  he  foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
these  profligate  idolaters.  Ilad  this  denunciation  proceeded  from  the  angry 
resentment  of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  impulse,  such  a  signal 
event  as  the  destruction  of  these  profane  young  men  or  Beth-el  would  not 
have  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  it. 

18.  It  is  objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribe 
to  the  Almighty  human  afl^ections,  passions,  and  actions,  even  those  of 
the  worst  kind. 

But  these  objections  cease,  wh(^n  such  passages  are  interpreted /^gicrofirdk 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  when  all  those  other  passages  of  the  Bible  are  du^ 
considered,  which  most  evidently  convey  the  sublimest  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  m  condescension  to  our  limited  ca- 
pacities, and  to  the  imperfections  of  human  creatures  and  of  human  language, 
represent  God  as  having  the  body,  the  passions,  and  the  infirmities  of  a  man. 
Thus,  they  make  mention  of  his  eves  and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet,  his  sleeping 
and  waking ;  thev  ascribe  to  him  fierce  anger  and  jealousy,grief  and  repentance, 
joy  and  desire.  I'he  sunple  language  of  the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  rea- 
son for  its  aboundmg  with  such  expressions.  But  that  no  man  might  be  so  Weak 
or  so  perverse,  as  to  take  tiiose  expressions  according  to  the  letter,  and  enter- 
tain mean  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  his  Maker,  tiie  same  Scriptures'oflen 
add  to  those  very  descriptions  something  which  manifestly  shows  us  how  they 
are  to  be  understood,  and  reminds  us  that  if  God  has  a  body,  the  heaven  it 
bis  throne,  and  the  earth,  his  footstool ;  if  he  has  hands,  they  are  hands,  which 
reach  to  the  ends  of  the  creation  ;  if  he  has  eyes,  the  darluiess  to  them  is  no 
darkness ;  and  from  them  nothing  is  hidden  ;  and  in  other  places  we  are  told 
tliat  he  is  perfect ;  that  he  is  blessed  or  happy ;  tliat  he  is  unchangeable ;  diat 
he  is  every  where  present ;  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  hath  seen  him 
or  can  see  him ;  that  he  is  incomprehensible ;  and  that  the  most  exalted  no- 
tion which  we  can  possibly  frame  of  him,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.* 
One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  the  expression  simply  means,  that  He 
does  not  execute  that  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  his  purpose  ;  that  he 
is  pleased  to  do  otherwise  than  his  threatenings  ^eemed  openly  to  express,  on 
account  of  some  tacit  condition  impUed  in  them.  And  this  does  not  deponte 
either  from  the  truth,  or  sincerity,  or  constancy,  of  God  in  his  word.  U  does 
not  derogate  firom  his  truth,  because  he  speaks  what  he  really  intend  unless 
something  intervened  to  prevent  the  judgment  threatened,  upoa  which  hsie- 
solved  when  he  threatened  to  take  on  and  stop  his  judgments.  Nor  does  it 
derogate  from  his  sincerity,  for  he  has  told  us  that  his  threateninj^  have  such 
conditions   impUed  in  them  : — nor   from  his   constancy  and  immatahilityi 
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because  God  does  not  change  hia  counsel  and  purpoee,  but  takes  off  the  9eB- 
tence,  which  he  had  passed  with  reserved  conditions. 

19.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  contains 
some  passages  which  savour  of  irreligion,  and  others  which  savour  of 
immorality. 

But  the  oassages,  thus  excepted  against,  are  either  innocent  when  rightly 
interpreted  ;  or  else  they  express, — not  the  sentiments  of  Solomon,  but  the 
false  opinions  of  others,  whom  he  personates  in  order  to  confute  them ;— or, 
-  however,  not  his  deliberate  sentiments,  but  such  hasty  and  wrong  notions,  aa 
during  the  course  of  his  inquiry  after  happiness,  arose  successively  in  his 
mind,  and  were  on  mature  consideration  rejected  by  him,  that  he  might  fix  at 
last  on  the  true  basis, — the  conclusion  of  the  tokoU  matter:  which  is  Xaftwr  Ood 
and  keep  his  commandments  :  for  God  will  brinf  every  work  iiUo  judgment^  triUk 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  he  good,  or  whether  it  he  evU,  (Eccl.  xii.  13, 14.) 

20.  It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  contain  pas- 
sages offensive  to  common  decency. 

But  this  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  by  interpreting  those  parts  allego- 
rically,  as  almost  all  the  commentators,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  unani- 
mously done :  and  likewise,  by  considering  that  the  simplicity  of  the  eastern 
nations  made  these  phrases  less  offensive  to  them  than  tney  appeared  to  us  ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  many  things  which  are  perfectly  correct  in  our  view, 
would  appear  far  different  in  eastern  climates.  With  respect  to  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  1.  That  most  of  the  forms  of 
speech,  against  which  exceptions  have  been  made,  are  mistranslations,  and  do 
not  exist  m  the  original : — And,  2.  Admitting  the  correctness  of  these  remarks, 
it  may  also  be  shown,  that  this  book  abounds  with  beautiful  poetic  images. 
There  is  therefore  no  just  exception  to  supposing  it  allegorical,  provided  the 
allegory  be  not  extravagant  and  inconsistent. 

21.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  imprecations  contained  in  some  of  the  prom 
phctic  parts  of  Scripture^  and  in  the  book  of  Psalms  (especially  in  the 
fifty-fifth  and  hundred  and  ninth  psalms),  breathe  a  spirit  of  malice^  org 
highly  inconsistent  with  humanity,  and  highly  vicious. 

These,  however,  are  to  be  considered  not  as  prayers,  but  aa  simple  predic- 
tions ;  the  imperative  mood  being  put  for  the  future  tense  agreeably  to  the 
known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,!  and  shown  to  be  so  put  by  the  futtu^ 
being  used  in  other  parts  of  (he  prediction,  as  in  Psalm  xxviii.  4,  5. ;  and  this 
idiom  is  more  natural  in  prediction  than  in  other  kinds  of  composition,  because 
it  is  the  immediate  result  of  combining  idioms  common  in  the  prophetic  style. 
For,  as  the  prophets  are  oflen  commanded  to  do  a  thing,  when  it  is  only  in- 
tended that  they  should  foretel  it,^  so  they  often  foretell  a  thing  by  command- 
ing it  to  be  done  ^  and  they  oflen  express  their  predictions  in  an  address  to 
God,'^  the  union  of  which  two  idioms  gives  them  the  appearance  of  impre- 
cations. 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which  appear  in  our  common  English 
version  of  Deut.  xxvii.  15—26.,  there  is  not  one  authorised  by  the  origmaL 
The  Hebrew  texU  express  no  kind  of  tcis^  but  are  only  so  many  denuneia^ 
tions  of  the  displeasure  of  Gkxl  against  those  who  either  were,  or  should  be 
guilty  of  the  sins  therein  mentioned,  and  of  the  judgments  which  they  must 


(that  is,  ye  shall  eat^  the  fat  of  the  land. 
9  See  examples  ot  this  mode  of  speech  in  Isa.'  vi.  10.  and  Jer.  i.  10. 

3  .18%.  xlvii.  1.  Come  down  (that  is,  thou  shalt  come  down)  and  sit  in  the  dust,  Ovir* 
gin  daughter  of  Babylon  ;  {thou  shaU)  sit  on  the  ground. 

4  Isa.  ix.  3.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  mUion,  thou  hast  fncreased  their  Joy;  them 
my  (that  is,  they  shiUl  joy)  before  thee,  according  to  the  joy  in  ktuwoM  Oers»d% 
Institutei,  p.  448.  .,  ^ 
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etpeet  to  be  inflicted  upon  them^  unless  preyented  by  a  timeW  and  nncera 
repentance.  And  agreeaUy  to  this  Yiew,  tbe  sacred  texts  should  have  bee^ 
rendered  "cursed  ther,"  or,  "cursed  art  they,"  and  not  "cursed  ht  they,**  in 
the  sense  of  Ltt  tkem  be  cursed ;  the  word  be,  though  inserted  in  our  tranala- 
(ion,  havinff  nothing  answerable  to  it  in  the  Hebrew. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  thattlie  iiily-fifVh  Psalm  is  a  plain  propheey 
of  the  untimely  fate  of  Ahithouhei,  and  is  so  interpreted  by  the  Chaldee  para> 
^rase.    The  fifteenth  verse  should  be  rendered, 

l}eath  shall  suddenly  seize  upon  them  ; 

Alive  (that  is,  in  their  full  strength  and  vigour)  shaU  they  gm  down  twfv  Hadm  or 
the  Grave. 

But  the  Septuagint  has  rendered  it : 

EX^ErM  ^avarot  it  avrxiv^ 

Ko  caro/iifrwffav  etc  ktov  Xjuvrti. 

Let  death  come  upon  them  ; 

Let  thorn  go  down  alive  to  the  mansion  of  the  dead 

And  our  common  translation  has  it  still  worse. 

Let  death  come  hastily  upon  them  ; 
And  let  thein  go  down  quick  into  hell. 

In  which  rendering  are  two  capital  faults :  1.  A  most  horrid  curse  is  given  to 
us  instead  of  a  prophecy :  and  2.  SfMo  (sueol,)  which  signifiea  the  gnine,  or 
tilait  of  ikt  dead,  is  translated  IleU ;  which  is  commonly,  though  erroneotuiyy 
understood  of  the  state  and  place  of  eternal  punishment. 

The  ofience,  which  has  also  been  taken  against  the  supposed  imprecatioDS 
of  the  hundred  and  ninth  Psalm,  may  be  obviated  in  the  manner  above  no- 
ticed, by  rendering  the  verbs  in  the  future  tense,  that  is,  literally  as  they  are 
in  the  Hebrew.  That  Psalm  contains  a  twofold  prophecy,  primarily  of  the 
fate  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  and  secondarily  of  the  traitor  Judaa ;  and  to  thia 
last  the  apostle  Peter  has  applied  it  in  Acts  i.  20.  And  it  is  furUier  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  imprecations  in  the  hundred  and  ninth  Psalm,  are  not  the  im- 
|>recations  of  David  against  his  enemies,  but  of  his  enemies  against  hina^ 

The  same  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writings  and  Psalms^ 
is  also  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

The  former  passage  runs  thus : — If  any  man  love  not  ike  Lsrd  Jesug^  let  him 
he  anathema  maranMa.  From  1.  Cor.  xii.  3.  we  find  that  the  Jews,  wIm  pre- 
tended to  be  under  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  Grod  called  Jesus  Christ  ayo^M 
or  aeeursed,  that  is,  a  person  devotcui  to  destruction.  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  23.  Saint 
Paul  retorts  the  whole  upon  themselves,  and  says.  If  any  man  love  not  At 
iMrd  iesyiM  let  aiM  be  (that  is,  he  wiU  be)  aeeurted ;  our  Lofi  eowuih.  This  is 
Dot  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation,  but  as  a  prediction  of  what  would  certain^ 
hr  come  upon  the  Jews  if  they  did  not  repent ;  and  of  what  aduaUy  ecunenpoa 
ttam,  because  they  did  not  repent,  but  continued  to  hate  and  ezecrale  theSa* 
viour  of  the  world  ;  as  well  as  a  prediction  of  what  still  lies  upon  them  be* 
eause  they  continue  to  hate  and  execrate  the  Redeemer. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read  Alexander  Ae  eopupermUh  did  me  wmth  ewS;  At 
Idird  reward  him  according  to  kit  workt ;  which  has  the  appearaaoe  of  aa 
imprecation.  But  instead  of  airo^if  m^]^  die  Lord  reward,  afrtittou  tetS  ittmsd 
is  the  reading  of  the  Codice8,Alexandrinus  and  E^hremi  (which  ar«  <»f  the  beet 
authority,)  the  Codices  Claromontanus,  San  G^rmanensis,  Augiensi^  also  of 
those  numbered  by  Oriesbach,  6. 17. 31. 37. 67  «*.  71. 7a  8a  and  of  tbe  Ma 
by  Matthasi  noted  with  the  letter  f. ;— of  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  ViilgsA 


1  William's  Dissertation  on  Scripture  Imprecations,  prefiied  to  "The  Book  if 
Psalms  as  translated,  paraphrased,  or  imitated  by  some  c^  the  most  endneat  EoMk 
Poets.**  8vo.  1781.  Oreen's  note  on  Psalm  109.  (Translatioa  of  the  Ptalnii/em. 
17f&2.)  The  kie  Bishop  Horaley  also  renders  the  imprecatkms  as  prophelie  mWie- 
tions;  tboogh  he  considers  that  Psalm  as  denooneed  by  Mesnah  against  the  Jtvlih 
tetioB.  See  also  Dr.  Randolph's  Comment  on  PSafans  eix.  Md  It.  fli  lliiaaMii^l»> 
mltM^  * Viaw  of  ondviWiK'aMiBiiftqr;  pp.31&-39S. 
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tenions— «nd  of  Chrjaostom,  Theodoret,  Euloghit  ua  cited  by  Pbotiiifl»  Jm 
hannes  Damascenus,  Oecumenius,  Augustine,  and  others  among  the  faibeif 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  reading  of  awoSmnt  makea  the  sentence  deol^t 
ratory, — The  Lord  will  eeward  him  according  to  hi$  worka :  and,  as  it  li 
supported  by  such  satisfactory  evidence,  Griesbach  has  inserted  it  in  his  in- 
ner margin,  as  beinff  nearly  equai,  if  not  preferable  to  the  common  reading; 
An  additional  proof  that  this  is  the  preferable  lection  is  furnished  by  the  fact, 
that  is  in  unison  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  intrepid  apostle  Saint 
Paul ;  who,  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  when  speaking  of  his  being  deserted  by 
•very  one,  when  (during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome)  he  was  first  sum- 
moned to  vindicate  himself  before  the  sanguinary  emperor  Nero,  says.  Lei  U 
not  beplaetd  to  their  charge^  that  is,  Let  them  not  have  to  reckon  for  it  with 
the  Supreme  Judge,  at  the  great  day.  This  passage  furnishes  an  additional 
example  of  the  canon,  concerning  various  readings,  which  is  given  in  Vol.  II. 
Part  I.  Chap.  VIII.  §  IV.  rule  a 

22.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  takeii 
from  the  Old  Testament  80  pure  indeed  is  the  morijity  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find  no  other  fault  witli 
it,  than  this, — ^that  it  carries  the  principle  of  forbearance  too  far,  be^ 
eause  among  other  things  it  inculcates  the  love  of  our  enemies.  Not* 
withstanding  this  involuntary  testimony  to  its  inimitable  excellencei 
two  passages  have  been  singled  out,  as  inculcating  immorality,  viz. 
Luke  xvi.  8.  and  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

(1.)  In  Luke  xvi.  8.  we  read  that  The  lord  cofMnendod  the  ur^uet  attxBord  (who 
in  the  parable  had  been  represented  as  having  defrauded  his  master,)  because 
he  had  done  wM^  :  And  hence  Jesus  Christ  has  been  unjustly  charged  witli 
countenancing  dishonesty.  The  whole  of  the  context,  however,  shows,  that 
It  was  the  master  or  lord  qf  the  steward^  and  iroT  Christ  who  is  represented  as 
commending  his  conduct,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  master's  so  com* 
mending  him,  that  Jesus  made  the  reflection^  that  the  children  of  this  world  ar€ 
in  their  generation  wiser  than  ike  children  of  light.  The  parable  in  question  is  tb 
be  interpreted  solely  in  reference  to  the  principal  idea  contained  in  it :  and 
that  idea  is,  from  the  conduct  of  a  worldly  minded  man,  to  enforce  upon  tht 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  the  necessity  of  their  being  at  least  as  assiduous  itt 
pursuing  the  business  of  the  next  world, — the  salvation  of  their  souls, — at 
worldlyminded  men  are  in  their  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

(2.)  The  interrogatory  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  has  been  distorted  into  a  charge  of  adul- 
tery against  the  apostle  Paul.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  falsehood^ 
to  state  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  sentiments  completely  disproves 
}t.  The  purest  benevolence,  the  severest  reproofs  of  all  sin,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary discharge  of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relative  duties  pervade  all  his 
justly  admired  epistles.  Let  us,  however,  briefl;^  consider  this  passage.  It  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  context,  that  at  Corinth  there  were  false  teachers 
•f  Christianity,  who  questioned  Paul's  apostleship ;  and  that  he  was  obliged  S^ 
sonduct  himself  in  the  most  circumspect  manner,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
And  any  occasion  against  him.  Havms  vindicated  his  apostolic  character  and 
mission,  and  proved  his  right  to  have  tne  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  him,  If 
he  had  demanded  them  of  those  among  whom  he  had  laboured  ^tuitoushr,  ha 
says, — Have  we  not  power  (authority  or  right)  to  lead  about  a  sister^  a  wue^  a$ 
ve0  as  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  andCqphas7  What  Is 
there  in  this  passage,  which  can  be  construed  into  a  sufficient  proof  of  adulv 
ttry  in  an  English  court  of  law?— When  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  right  t9 
take  with  him  a  sister,  a  wife,  he  neonB  first  that  he  and  all  other  apostlei^ 
Und  consequently  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  a  rioht  to  marry :  for  it  ap» 
pears  that  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  the  Lord^wn^ 
Oiarried :  and  we  have  infallible  evidence  that  Peter  (sumamed  Cephas)  was 
a  married  man,  not  only  from  this  verse,  but  also  from  Matt.  viii.  11.  wbeins 
his  modur^n-kno  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  l^  Jesus  Christ  of  a  fever.  And, 
secondly,  we  find  that  their  wives  were  persons  of  the  same  faith :  for  less  can 
never  be  implied  in  the  word  sister.  It  is  further  worthy 'of  notice  ^^<  !p|*r 
meiit  of  Akisiidria  hss  particularly  remaiksd  that  the  spoptlss  csmed  theif! 
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tffvet  about  with  them,  ^  not  as  wives  but  as  sisters,  that  the^  mi^ht  minis- 
ter to  those  who  were  mistresses  of  families ;  that  so  the  doctrme  of  the  LonI 
might,  without  reprehension  or  evil  suepicionf  enter  the  apartments  of  the  wo- 
men." And  iu  giving  his  finished  picture  of  a  perfect  Christian,  he  says— 
«E<f5«ucaiirtv£«,«a«rAMEI...  EIKONAS  fx«  row  A norrOAOTJ—fle  ««^  "^ 
drinki  and  marries.  ..  having  the  apostles /or  his  examples.''  ^ 


SECTION  VI. 

,.      APPARENT   CONTRADICTIONS   BETWEEN    THE    SACRED   WRITERS. 

JL  HERE  are  some  facts  recorded  in  one  part  of  the  sacred  writings, 
which  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  statements  contained  in  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures :  and  these  apparent  contradictions  are  to  be  found 
between  different  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

I.  In  the  Old  Testamet^^  the  following  passages  are  objected  to  as 
contradictory, 

1.  Gen.  i.  and  Gen.  ii.  have  been  affirmed  to  contradict  each  other. 

They  are  perfectly  consistent.  In  the  first  chapter,  Moses  gives  a  gtnerd 
account  of  tne  whole  creation  in  six  days ;  and  then,  carrying  on  his  history, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  particularly  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  Gen. 
ii.  3.  it  is  said,  that  God  hcul  rested  from  all  his  works  tMch  he  had  created  and 
made ;  that  is,  he  ceased  to  make  any  more  creatures ;  consequently,  Adam  wit 
isoT  made  afler  this. 

2.  Qen.  vii.  12  And  the  rain }  •  j  a    l        C      r\       _:•    iiv       -w^i     ^    j 
was  upon  the  earth  forty  day.  J   ^  "  "»^.  ^J^^^   )  -  J?«J-  ^-  ^^'  ,/*^  >^  *" 
and  forty  nighta.                       )   contradicted  by  ^  forty  days  ^on  the  earth. 

The  words  *  and  forty  nights,*  in  Gen.  vii.  17.  are  lost  from  the  Hebrew 
copies,  but  they  are  found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  and  also  in  many 
MsS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  They  ou^ht  to  be  restored  to  the  text, 
which  will  read  as  follows,  in  perfect  unison  with  Gen.  vii.  12. — 7%ejlood  was 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  mnm  the  earths 

3.  Gen.  vn.24.  And  the  waters]     .       . , ,    .        f  ^^^''^^1  ^- ^"'"'Sl'';?^ 

prevaUedupontheearthanhun^l    "%*"f.i?J\   K/T^i **T''/\r'S^%''i 
ired  and^ty  days.  f  contradicted  by  ]  ^ertke  end  of  ths  kmulred  aU 

•^  ^       ^  J  IfiftydaySfthe  waters  were  abated. 

(Sen.  viil.  3.  ought  to  be  rendered : — T^e  uHxters  continuaUy  subsided  from  ^ 
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the.  earth ;  and  at  the  end  of  ike  hundred  and  Jiky  days,  the  waUrs  toere 
abated.    This  rendering  (which  Dr.  Boothroycf  has  adopted  in  his  new  versioo 
of  the  Bible,)  completely  removes  the  alleged  contradiction. 

4.  Gen.  viii.  4, 5.  are  affirmed  to  be  repugnant. 

Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  them  thus,  which  obviates  that  repugnancy : — ^The 
waters  were  much  abated,  so  <Jk<i<,tn  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeemtk  day^ 
the  month^  the.ark  rested  upon  one  c^  the  mountains  ofAraraL  And  the  waters 
were  continually  decreasing  untU  the  tenth  month:  and  on  tktfirH  day  ojf'the  tetdh 
month  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  visible, 

5.  Gen.  vi.  19.  vu.  3,  a  8,  9.  and  15.  and  viii.  20.  are  charged  with 
being  direct  contradictions.  A  little  attention  to  the  context  and 
eonnection  of  the  passages  in  question  will  show  their  perfect  consistency. 


I  Cfementis  Alezaadrini  Stromata,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Chako  m  his  Cbsi* 
SMBtaij  on  I  Cor.  ix.  5^— Clement  wis  one  of  the  most  leanied  Greek  GhmlMa 
#filartialhscloiiarthai«QQnit«Eiafy.   His  Stronata  were  writtsa  a.  d.  19X 
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In  Gen.  vi.  19—21.  general  orders  are  given  to  Noah  to  take  into  the  ark 
with  him,  animals  of  every  kind,  pairs  of  each.  In  Gen.  yii.  2.  the  number  of 
pairs  is  stated,  viz.  seven  pairs  of  clean  beasts,  and  two  pairs  of  beasts  that  are 
not  clean ;  and  (verse  ^)  of  the  fowls  of  ihe  air  thai  art  dean^^  seven  pavrs,  the 
male  and  thefemaUy  and  of  foms  that  are  not  dean^  two  pairSf  the  mak  and 
kisfemaleA  In  vii.  8,  9.  and  15.  the  historian  relating  what  was  done  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  divine  command,  says  generally,  that  pairs  went  with  Noah  int« 
the  ark ;  and  in  viii.  20.  it  is  stated,  also,  in  general  terms,  that  he  offered 
sacrifices  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  real  contradiction  between  these  several  numbers.  As  animals  were  not 
used  for  food  before  the  Deluge,  it  is  probable  that  the  distinction  of  beasts 
and  fowls  into  clean  and  unclean  was  made  with  respect  to  sacrifices ;  the 
former  being  offered  while  the  latter  were  not. 

6.  On  the  alleged  contradiction  between  Gen.  xv.  13.  Exod.  xii.  40, 
41.  and  Acts  vii.  6.  see  p.  546.  supra. 

7.  Gen.  xxii.  1.  It  came  to  pass )  ,_«--«„#i_  (  James  i.  13.  God  cannot  b« 
after  these  things,  that  God  did  S  ^^^J^ra^cU  I  ^^P^^  ^^^  «^^»  neither  tempt- 
tempt  Abraham.  )  (eth  He  any  man. 

Temptation  signifies  nothing  more  than  trial ;  any  opposition  or  difficulty 
that  may  exercise  our  virtues,  and  make  them  known.  In  this  sense  God  may 
be  said  to  tempt  men ;  that  is,  he  tries  and  proves  them,  and  thus  he  tempted 
Abraham.  Dometimes  temptation  means  dangerous  trials  and  enticements  to 
sin,  under  which  we  are  more  likely  to  sink,  than  to  overcome  them.  In  this 
sense  God  tempteth  not  any  man ;  nor  will  he  if  he  resist  them,  suffer  us  to  he 
tempted  above  tohat  toe  are  able.    (1  Cor.  x.  13.) 

8.  From  Gen.  xxxi.  38.  and  41.  compared  with  Gen.  xxxiv.  it  has 
been  asserted  that  Dinah  was  only  six  years  of  age  (instead  of  siTteen,) 
when  she  was  forcibly  defiled  by  Shechem  ;  and  hence  it  is  insinuated 
that  the  narrative  is  so  contradictory  as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit. 

k  This  pretended  difficulty,  concerning  the  age  of  Dinah,  originated  in  tha 
supposition  that  that  disastrous  circumstance  took  place  in  the  very  same  year 
when  Jacob  returned  into  Palestine.  So  far,  however,  is  the  book  of  Genesis 
from  dating  it  in  that  year,  that  on  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  it,  that  Jacob 
resided  in  that  country  a  long  time.  (Compare  Gen.  xxxiii.  11. 18.  xxxiv.  1. 
30.  and  xxxv.  1.  28,  29.)  The  best  chronologists  compute  that  the  patriarch's 
residence,  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Shechem  was  about  ten  years ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  word  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  affords  any  ground  of  contra- 
diction or  difficulty  against  this  computation.  Dinah  therefore  was  about  six- 
teen, or  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  her  brothers  Simeon 
and  Levi,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  (instead  of  twelve,  as  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  Bible  falsely  assert,)  when  the  disastrous  occurrence  at  Shechem 
obliged  Jacob  to  quit  that  district  or  canton,  and  go  to  Bethel,  whence  he  re- 
paired to  Manure  to  his  father  Isaac.  It  is  true,  that  Isaac's  death,  which  is 
recorded  at  the  close  of  Gen.  xxxv.  was  subsequent  to  Joseph's  departure  into 
Egypt,  though  the  latter  is  not  related  until  the  thirty-seventh  cnapter  ;  but 
that  Patriarch's  decease  was  noticed  in  this  place,  by  anticipation,  in  'order 
that  the  historv  of  Joseph  might  not  be  interrupted.  This  mode  of  narrating 
facts,  it  is  well  known,  is  pursued  by  all  historians  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
mere  annalists,  and  by  no  means  affects  the  date  of  the  account  of  Dinahp 
which  took  place  previously  to  Isaac's  death,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  Joseph. 
J%e  days  of  Isaac  were  a  hundred  and  four  score  years ;  he  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  years  old  when  Dinah  was  violated,  and  one  hondred  and 
seventy-four  when  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt. 

9.  The  land  of  Rameses,  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11.  means  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  not  the  capital  of  that  district ;  it  was  probably  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  from  the  city  of  Rameses,  which  the  Israelites  had  built 
for  Pharaoh*     The  Hebrew  historian  used  an  appellation  well  known 

1  The  ibove  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Soptua^nt  and 
Syriae  Vernons.  The  rendering  of  the  H^rew  Text  is  imperfect : — Of  fowls  of  the 
mr  also  by  sevens,  the  maU  and  the  female,    Bbhop  Newton's  Works,  ^ul.  v.  ^^^  V^ 
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to  them.    There  is  no  improbabilitj  or  contradictioii  whaterer  betweea 
Gen.  xhni.  11.  and  Exod.  i.  11. 

10.  Gen.  xlviii.  8.  and  10.  in  the  first  of  these  yerses*  it  is  said,  thst 
Israel  beheld  JosepK*s  sons ;  and  in  the  other*  that  his  eyes  were  d£ni,  j» 
that  he  could  not  see. 

The  meaning  i8»  not  that  he  could  not  see  at  all,  but  only  that  he  coold  not 
plainly  and  distinctly  see  the  objects  which  were  before  him.^  Therefore^ 
though  he  heheU  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  yet  be  could  not  dieUngviak  thra^ 
until  they  were  brought  nigh  to  him.  The  declaration  of  Jacob  to  Joaepib,  is 
xlyiii.  23.  is  not  prophetic  of  the  future,  as  a  scoffing  writer  of  the  present  day 
has  asserted.  From  Oea.  xxxiii.  19.  we  learn,  that  Jacob  bought  a  piece  of 
land  from  Hamor  at  Shechem ;  to  which  he  doubtless  alludee  in  Gen.  xlviii. 
99.  /  have  given  io  thee  oiu  portion  ahove  thy  ftrsttrett,  iofcic4  /  took  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Mmorite  with  my  sword  and  with  m^  how.    It  should  seem  that  this 

rt  had  idlerwards  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  Amorite  family  or  tribe,  after 
destruction  of  the  Shechemites,  and  that  Jacob  had  retaken  it  from  them 
by  force  of  arms,  though  this  transaction  is  no  where  else  mentioned. 

11.  Reuel  in  Exod.  ii.  18.  is  the  same  as  Raguel  in  Numb.  x.  29. 

The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  both  places  ;  conseqnently  there  is  no  contradic* 
tion.  The  reason  of  the  seeming  difference  is,  that  the  y  (oin  or  ain,)  in  Smri, 
is  sometimes  used  merely  as  a  vowel,  and  sometimes  as  g,  ng*,  andm ;  and 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  the  sound,  which  scarcely  any  Kuopeaa 
organs  can  enunciate.  As  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  it  strongly  resembles 
the  first  effort  made  in  the  tnroat  by  gargling.  Ragud  is  the  worst  method 
of  pronouncing  this  word  ;  Re-u-el,  the  first  syllable  being  strongly  accented, 
is  nearer  to  the  true  sound.  On  a  comparison  of  all  the  places,  where  these 
relations  of  Moses  are  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  Re-u-el  or  Rasuel  was 
the  father  of  Jethro,  whose  daughter  Zipporah  Moses  married  ;  and  it  is  roost 
probable  that  Hobii>  was  the  son  of  Jetnro,  who  accompanied  the  Israelices 
through  the  wilderness.  (Compare  Exod.  iii.  1.  iv.  18.  and  Numb.  x.  20L)  No 
solid  objection  eon  be  made  against  this  explanation,  firom  Reuel  being  called 
^ their  fatheTj*  (Exod.  ii.  18.)  as  this  appellation  frequently  denotes  any  re- 
mote ancestor.!  Aged  men,  uncles,  ana  grandfathers  are  in  die  Scfipturcs 
sometimes  called  fuhers.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxi.  43.  Laban  eaUs  his  grmni- 
children  bis  childreny  and  considers  himself  as  their  father ;  and  in  2  Kings, 
XIV.  3.  Dayid  is  called  the  father  of  Amaziah,  though  he  was  his  remote  an* 
eestor. 


12.  Exod.  iii.  3  .^nd  the  angd" 
pf  Uu  Lord  4meared  unto  £fm 
(Moses)  m  aflame  of  fire  out  of 


f  Exod.  ill.  4.  Jhut  wkm  ike 
is  said  to  1  Lord  saw  that  he  Htmed  aside 
contradict       \  to  eee,  God  called  unto  kim  mU 


tke  midst  of  a  kusk.  J  ^ofthe  midst  of  the  AtuA. 

In  these  two  verses  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever.  On  the  solijeet  of 
diis  and  other  divine  appearances  related  in  the  Old  Testament  (which  bock 
Jews  and  Christians  believe,  on  the  solid  evidence  of  facts,  though  iniddi^ 
unable  to  refiite  them,  dismiss  them  with  scoffing,)  the  solki  and  inoontesliUs 
solution  is  laid  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  perfectly  understood  the  whole 
affair  of  divine  appearances,  in  John  v.  37.  And  the  Father  himedf,  %MA  4sA 
etni  ffif,  hath  home  witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  eU  any  timet 
nor  seen  his  shape,  (John  i.  18.)  Ab  sian  hath  sun  Ood  at  any  Hme.  He  is 
Vie  invisible  Chd,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see.  It  is  often  said,  that  the 
Lord,  the  Most  High  God,  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and  Co  lbs 
prophets,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews :  but,  according  to  Jesus  Christ's  rule,  the 
appearance,  form,  or  shape  which  they  saw,  was  not  the  sppearmnoe  of  the 
Lord  Ood  himaelif ;  ibr  never,  at  any  time,  did  they  see  his  shape.  Agida,  it 
is  often  said,  that  the  most  l^h  Ck>d  spake  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and  ts 
the  prophets ;  but  our  Lord  affirms  that  they  never  heard  his  voioe  at  any  tins. 
How  shall  we  reconcile  this  seeminr  inconsistency  ?  Hie  true  solotioii  se- 
cording  to  the  Scriptures,  is  this:— ^hat  the  Lord  Ood  never  spake  or  a^ 
peered  in  person,  but  always  by  a  proxy,  nanetiit,  or  siejsew^  ;  who  repre* 
seated  him  and  spake  in  ms  name  and  authority.    It  was  dus  OMssenfsr  of 

1  Df.\.CIsdMiniiilk.iVMte«iiettgssd.ii.ia 
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iehovah  (or  angel  of  JehoTah,)  who  appeared  unto  Mosea  (Exod.  uL  2,\t 
and  who  is  called,  in  verM  4.  Jkhovah  or  Lord  (whence  it  aa  evident  that  he 
waa  no  created  human  being) ;  and  who  apalLe  to  Moaea,  in  verae  5.  aayin^^ 
J}rawneimf^hiUurfife,j,iaim  the  CMrf  Mraham{Yene6,)wad  I  am  that  1 
AM.  (verse  14.)  All  which  words  were  pronounced  bv  an  angel,  but  are  true^ 
not  of  the  angel,  but  of  God,  whom  he  represented.  So  a  herald  reads  a  pro- 
clamation in  the  king's  name  and  wonls,  as  if  the  king  himself  were  speaking. 
The  word  An  okl,  both  in  the  Greek  language  and  in  the  Hebrew,  siffnifiea  a 
flKMenger  or  nuneius,  an  amboisador ;  one  who  acts  and  speaks,  not  in  nis  own 
name  or  behalf,  but  m  the  name,  person,  and  behalf  of  him  who  sends  him. 
Tlius  the  word  is  fiequently  rendered  in  our  authorised  translation ;  and,  if  it 
had  always  been  rendered  the  messenger  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  the  <m^  of 
the  Lord,  the  case  would  have  been  very  plain.  But  angel^  being  a  Greek 
word,  which  the  English  reader  does  not  understand,  throws  some  obscurity 
upon  such  passages.!^ 

13.  Exodus  viL  19 — ^21.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Exodos  vii.  22. 

Both  are  reconciled  by  comparing  verse  24.  The  Egyptians  diggal  round 
about  Ou  river  for  water  to  drink :  and  it  seems  that  the  water  thus  <^Lined  was 
not  bloody  like  that  in  the  river ;  on  this  water,  therefore,  the  magicians  might 
operate.  Again,  though  Moses  was  commissioned  to  turn  into  blood,  not  only 
the  waters  of  the  river  Nile,  but  also  those  of  their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and 

C>ols :  yet,  it  seems  evident  from  verse  20.  that  lie  did  not  proceed  thus  far,  at 
ast  in  the  first  instance^  for  it  is  there  stated,  that  only  the  waters  of  die  river 
were  turned  into  blood.  Afterwards,  doubtless,  the  plague  became  general. 
Ax  the  commencement,  therefore,  of  this  plague,  the  magicians  might  obtain 
other  water,  to  imitate  the  miracle ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them,  by 
juggling  tricks,  to  impart  to  it  a  bloody  appearance,  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  bad 
taste.  On  either  of  tnese  grounds,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  Mosaic 
account. 

14.  Ezod.  iz.  6.  All  thx'^  (  Exod.  ix.  20.  He  that  feared 
CATTLE  or  EoTPT  DIED;  InU  of\  it  said  to  I  the  word  of  the  Lord  among  the 
the  oattie  of  the  children  qf  h'  j  contradict  ]  servants  of  Pharaoh  made  -  -  • 
rael  died  not  one.    .                  j                          (his  cattle  fiee  into  the  houses. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  universal  terms  are  used  in  all 
languages  in  a  limited  sense ;  so  that  the  word  all,  in  verse  6.  means,  that  all 
the  cattle  that  did  die,  belonged  to  the  Egyptians,  and  died  in  the  field,  while 
those  in  the  houses  escaped ;  or  else  that  a  great  many  of  all  sorts  of  cattle 
died  ;or,  if  we  understand  that  all  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  perished  as  as- 
serted in  ix.  6.,  what  was  there  to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  others  from 
the  Israelites,  not  one  of  whose  cattle  died  in  the  land  of  Goe^en  ?  This  justi- 
fies the  supposition  that  there  was  some  respite  or  interval  between  the  seve- 
ral plagues. 

15.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Exod.  xx.  11.  and  Deut.  v.  15.  (both 
which  passages  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,)  are  at  variance ; 
und  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

But  the  enforcement  of  the  same  precept  b^  two  different  motives^  does  not 
•onstitute  two  discordant  precepts ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  passages  in 
question.  In  Exod.  xx.  11.  Moses  urges  the  observance  of  the  Saobath,  by  a 
motive  taken  from  the  creation :  and  in  the  latter,  by  another  derived  from 
their  exode  or  departure  from  bondage  in  Egypt. 

16.  Exod.    xxiu.    11.      The)     apparently     (    John  i.  18.    lJohniv.l2.    Jfo 
IfOaD  spakeuntoMosesfaee  to  face.  \     contradicts     (  max  hath  seen  God  at  any  time. 

The  Almighty  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Moses,  and  Jacob  to  have  seen 
him.  (Gen.  xxxii.  90.)  But  this  only  signifies  that  €M  revealed  himself  to 
them  in  a  more  particular  manner  than  to  others :  finr  God  is  a  9piriif  whom  no 
mne  htdh  seen  or  can  site  (1  Tim.  vi.  16.]  that  is,  as  he  is  in  Heaven.  And  when 
Moses  besought  this  favour  of  God,  he  refiiaed  him,  saying,  Thmi  can^  not 

1  Br.  J.  Tay1or*B  Seheme  of  Bertotnra  Dlrinl^,  eh.  zr.  (Bp.  Watson'sCollactign  of 
nM)lo|ieainMts,eQLiY.65.) 
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ne  myface^for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  Uve.  (Ezod.  xzxiiL  dO.)  Hm  Apcwde 
John  might,  therefore,  say,  that  no  man  hath  seen  Qod  at  any  Heme.  The  antiem 
Christian  writers  (who  certainly  were  more  likely  to  understand  the  aubjeet 
than  we  are)  were  generally  agreed,  that  the  person  who  appeared  to  Adam, 
Abraham,  Moaea,  and  the  Prophets,  was  the  word  of  God,  the  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ. 

17.  In  Levit.  xvii*  1— -7.  the  Israelites-  were  prohibited  from  slan^ 
tering  any  clean  animal,  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat,  in  any  other 
place  except  upon  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  tabernaclev  whither  tbey 
were  to  bring  it,  and  to  immolate  it.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  pro- 
hibition in  verse  7.  is,  that  they  should  no  longer  oflfor  sacrifice  aato 
idols.  But  in  Deut.  xii.  IS*  20---22.  the  Israelites,  just  before  they  ente^ 
ed  Palestine,  were  permitted  to  slaughter  oxen,  sheep,  or  other  deaa 
animals  at  pleasure,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  provided  they  did  not 
regard  them  as  sacrifices,  and  abstained  from  their  blood,  which  the 
heathens,  in  their  sacrifices,  were  accustomed  to  drink. 

Between  these  two  passages  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction ;  but  it  may 
be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  the  laws  of  Moees  were  ne- 
cessarily reffulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  and  that  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  absolutely  unalterable.  The  law  in  question  might  be  ob- 
served in  the  wilderness,  where  the  Israelites  kept  near  together,  and  from 
their  poverty,  ate  but  little  animal  food :  but  in  Palestine,  and  when  their  at- 
cumstances  were  improved,  it  Would  have  been  an  intolerable  grievance,  for 
many  of  them  lived  at  the  distance  of  several  days'  journey  from  the  stoc- 
tuory,  at  which  alone  offerings  could  be  made ;  and  they  must  conaequentlj, 
either  have  altogether  denied  themselves  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats,  or  else  have  travelled  long  journeys  to  present  them  at  the  aJtar 
before  they  could  tabte  it  But  in  fact,  Moses  himself  shows  that  Lev.  xrii.  1 
— 7.  was  a  temporary  (oio,  inttJtded  only  for  their  situation  in  the  wHdemesiy  bv 
the  plu'ase  "  without  or  within  the  camp.**  And  in  the  law  last  promulgstec^ 
(DouL  xii.  15. 20 — 2Si,)  in  the  fortieth  year  of  their  pilgrimaffe,  just  befiire  their 
entrance  into  Palestine,  he  explicitly  declares  it  repealed,  as  soon  as  they 
should  abide  there,  permitting  them  to  kill  and  eat  the  fleah  of  oxen,  sheep^ 
&c.  any  where,  as  already  noticed.  He  tells  them,  that  they  might  then  eat 
them  even  cls  the  hart  and  the  roe,  that  is,  with  as  full  liberty,  and  likewise 
without  the  smallest  idea  of  offering ;  for  the  hart  and  the  roe  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  brought  to  the  altar.^ 

18.  The  promulgation  of  the  Levitical  law  is  said  (Lev.  i.  1.)  to  have 
been  made  from  the  tabernacle^  and  in  Lev.  xxvi.  34.  we  read.  Then 
are  the  commandments  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sm ii. 

But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  here.  The  Hebrew  preposition  i  (hethj 
signifies  near  as  well  as  in ;  the  meaning,  therefore,  is,  that  these  were  added 
to  the  foregoing  commandments,  before  the  Israelites  removed  firom  the  wil- 
derness of  Mount  Sinai,  or  while  they  were  near  Mount  Sinai.  And  if  the 
objector  had  distinguished  the  time  and  place  when  the  Levitical  law  was 
given,  from  the  time  when  the  moral  law  was  promulgated,  he  would  not 
have  asserted  tiie  existence  of  a  contradiction.  The  latter  was  given  oo 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  third  month  of  the  first  jeer  afler  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  (Exod.  xix.  xx.)  The  tabernacle  was  raised  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  departure ;  on  wfaicJi 
occasion  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set  apart  to  the  sacerdotal  office.  (Exod. 
xl.  2. 17—32.  To  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  this  consecration,  the  cUef 
part  of  Leviticus  belongs ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  this  book  begins, 
it  is  plainly  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  Indeed  the  whole  is  but  000 
law,  though  divided  from  a  very  antient  period  into  five  portions. 

19.  Numb.  hr.  3.  From  thirty  )  -nnarentlv  ^  Num.'  viii.  24.  Frost  twUTT 
years  old,  and  upwards^  even  untU  >  J^„!i?!li  <  akd  pnra  years  old  ami  vm- 
Jfty  years  old. )   ^^"^""''^^  , (  loarit^, tJUyMaH  ^o, »c. 

1  Michaelis's  Conuneataries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vaL  ii.  pp.  414, 415.  voL  i.  fp* 
59—33. 
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These  texts  may  be  reconciled  in  two  ways,  either  by  recollecting  that  the 
Levites  were  obliged  to  spend  five  years  in  learning  the  duties  of  their  minis- 
try, before  they  were  admitted  to  officiate  ;  or  that,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  their 
consecration  began  at  the  twenty-fiilh  year  of  their  age,  but  afterwaidf, 
during  the  time  of  David,  at  their  twentieth  year. 

(Numb.  xiv.  45.  Then  the 
Amakkites  cams  oowiv,  and 
the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in 
that  hill. 

The  twenty-fifth  verse  should  be  read  without  a  parenthesis,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent tense  dwell.  The  meaning  simply  is,  that  they  at  present  lie  in  wait 
for  you,  at  the  bottom  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Grod,  having  con- 
sented not  to  destroy  the  people  suddenly,  gave  them  notice  of  their  danger 
from  the  neighbouring  people,  who  were  lying  in  wait  to  give  them  battle. 
The  Israelites  presumed  (verse  44.)  to  go  up  unto  the  hill  top ;  whence  they 
were  -driven  and  discomfited  by  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  who  had 
posted  themselves  there.  A  detachment  of  the  Amalekites,  who  were  en- 
ramped  on  the  opposite  foot  of  the  hill,  might  easily  aseend  to  succour  their 
Canaanitish  allies. 

21.  Numb.  xxi.  2,  3.  is  said  to  be  contradLcted  by  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  understand  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  and  their  cities,  as  limited  to  those  which  they  then  took :  for 
Joshua  afterwards  took  the  king  of  Arad.  (Josh.  xii.  14.)  See  also  Judg.  i. 
16,17. 

22.  In  1  Cor.  x.  8.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  cut  off  in  the  plague  was  Ueenty-three  thousand ;  but^  in  Numb. 
XXV.  9*  Moses  makes  them  not  less  than  twenty^four  ihoutand^  because 
in  this  number  he  includes  the  thousand  who  were  found  guilty  of  idola- 
try, and  were  in  consequence  slain  with  the  sword ;  whereas  the  apos- 
tle speaks  only  of  those  who  died  of  the  pestilence. 

23.  From  the  law  being  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  as  deliver- 
ed on  Mount  Sinai^  and  from  Mount  Horeh  being  mentioned  as  the  place 
where  it  was  delivered,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  has  been  insinuated,  that  neither  of  these 
books  are  worthy  of  credit,  especially  because  some  injudicious  per- 
sons have  represented  them  in  maps  as  two  distinct  mountains. 

It  is  however  well  known  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  two  different  peaks  of 
one  and  the  eam/t  range  of  mountains ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  what  is  in  one 
passage  of  Scripture  related  as  having  been  done  at  Horeb,  is  lo  another  place 
said  to  have  been  done  at  Sinai,  or  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

24  Deut.  i.  9 — 18.  is  said  to  contradict  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 23.  and 
Moses  is  asserted  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  judges  and  rulers 
over  the  people. 

A  little  attention  to  the  two  passages  would  have  satisfied  the  objector  that 
Moses  did  not  conceive  any  such  idea.  In  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 23.  Jethro,  his 
father  in  law,  having  observed  the  great  personal  fatigue  to  which  the  Jewish 
legislator  daily  exposed  himself  suggested  to  him  the  appointment  of  magis- 
trates over  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  men  of  integrity  and  piety, 
to  hear  and  determine  minor  questions  between  the  people,  subiect,  however, 
to  the  am)robation  of  God.  In  verses  24 — ^27.  we  read  generally  that  'Hoses 
hearkened  to  ike  voice  of  hie  father  in  lawj  followed  his  coimsel,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  God,  and  appointed  the  necessary  officers.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Deuteronomv,  Moses  is  represented  as  alludlnff  to  this  fact,  but  with  ttiis  re- 
markable difference,  that  he  not  only  says  nothing  of  Jethro,  but  instead  of 
representing  himself  as  the  person  who  selected  those  magistrates,  he  states 
that  he  had  appealed  to  the  people,  and  desired  that  they  would  elect  them. 
**  There  is  a  great  and  striking  difference  between  these  statements,  but  there 
w  no  contradiction :  Jethro  suggested  to  Moses  the  appointment ;  he,  probably 
VOL.  I.  73 
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after  conBulting  God,  as  Jethro  intimates,  \f  God  shall  thus  commmmd  Uue^  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  people,  and  assigned  the  choice  of  the  indmduab  to 
them ;  the  persons  Aiis  selected  he  admitted  to  sbsro  his  authority  as  subtv- 
dinate  judges.  Thus  the  two  statements  are  perfectly  consistent.  But  thisii 
not  all :  their  difference  is  most  naturaL  In  nrst  recording  the  event,  it  wis 
natural  Moses  should  dwell  on  the  first  cause  which  led  to  it,  and  pass  by  the 
appeal  to  the  people  as  a  subordinate  and  less  material  part  of  the  transse- 
tioo ;  but  in  aodressing  the  people,  it  was  natural  to  notice  the  part  they  tbeoH 
selves  had  in  the  selection  of  those  judges,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  regard 
and  obedience.  How  naturally  also  does  the  pious  legislator,  in  his  pme 
address,  dwell  on  every  circumstance  which  could  improve  his  hearers  in 
piety  and  virtue.  The  multitude  of  the  people  was  the  cause  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  judges :  How  beautifully  is  this  increase  of  the  nation  turned 
to  an  argument  of  gratitude  to  God !  How  affectionate  is  the  blessing  with 
which  the  pious  speaker  interrupts  the  narratire,  imploring  God,  that  tbe 
multitude  of  his  people  may  increase  a  thousand  fold !  How  admirably  doei 
he  take  occasion,  from  mentioning  the  judges,  to  inculcate  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  piety,  which  should  control  their  decisions !  How  remote 
IS  all  this  from  art,  forgery,  and  imposture !  Surely  here,  if  any  where,  we 
can  trace  the  dictates  of  nature,  truth,  and  piety."' 

25.  Deut.  X.  6,  7.  is  affirmed  to  contradict  Numb.  zx.  2t)— 29.  and 
xxxiii.  30.  37.  38. 

But  Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown  that  verses  G — 9,  of  Deut.  x.  are  an  interpo- 
lation, and  ought  to  be  inserted  after  Deut.  ii.  11.^  For  reconciling  this  pas- 
sage, where  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  at  Moscruli,  with  Numb.  xxxiiL  31, 2U, 
where  his  death  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Mount  Hor,  it  is  suffieieiit  to 
remark  tha^  the  same  place  frequently  had  different  names ;  just  as  (we  Imts 
seen)  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  two  peaks  of  the  same  ridge,  so  Moserah  mifbt 
have  been  a  peak  of  Mount  Hor,  and  interchanged  with  it.  In  Deut.  x.,  as  it 
stands  in  our  printed  copies,  there  are  several  tlunga  omitted,  vrhich  are  pre- 
served in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  remove  the  difficulty  we  otherwise  find  re- 
specting the  time  and  place  of  Aaron's  death.  The  Samaritan  copy  may  hi 
thus  translated :  ^  Thenct  they  journtytdj  and  pitched  their  camp  in 


thence  theu  journeyed  and  pitched  in  JohbathOy  a  land  of  springs  andwder. 
Thence  theyjoumeved  ana  pitched  in  Ahamca,  Thence  ihey  journey^  and 
pitdied^  in  Ezion-geoer,  Jlunce^  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  the  desert  of  Sm^ 
which  is  Kadesh.  Thence  ihey  journeyed  and  pitched  in  mount  Hor^  and  Umt 
Aaron  died^^  tfc, 

20.  Deut.  X.  22.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Acts  vii.  14. 

The  family  of  Jacob  are  differently  reckoned  at  their  going  into  Egypt  In 
Deut  X.  22.  Moses  savs,  that  they  were  threescore  and  ten^  that  is  to  say,  all 
vvho  came  out  of  Jacobus  loins  (Gen.  xlvi.  26.)  toere  threescore  and  Mr,  besidei 
himself,  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  who  were  in  Egypt  before  ;  which  make 
three  score  and  ten.  But  in  Acts  vii.  f  4.  Stephen  adds  to  these  nine  of  his 
sons'  wives,  and  thus  makes  the  number  three  score  and  fifteen.  The  latter, 
though  not  of  Jacob's  blood,  were  of  his  kindred,  as  Stephen  justly  expreseet 
it,  being  allied  to  him  by  marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  *  strange  inconsistency^  between  Deut.  xxxii.  and 
Deut«  xxxiii. 

The  former  is  a  sublime  ode,  which  contains  a  defence  of  God  against  the 
Israelites,  and  unfolds  the  method  of  divine  judgments.  In  the  latter  chapter 
Moses  takes  his  leave  of  the  people,  by  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon  tbem 
generally,  and  upon  each  tribe  in  particular. 

28.  In  Joshua,  x.  23.  and  37.  the  Israclitish  general  is  charged  with 
killing  the  some  king  of  Hebron  twice. 

The  historian  relates  no  such  thing.  Hebron  was  a  place  of  consideriUe 
note  ;  and  its  inhabitants  finding  that  their  king  had  fallen  in  battle,  elected 

1  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Four  ket  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
9  Mr.  Townsond  has  accordingly  placed  them  so  in  his  excellent  HannoBT  of  the 
Oid  Testtmeot.    See  vol  i.  p.  379.  ' 
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another  in  his  place.    The  second  king  was  he  whom  Joshua  slew,  after  he 
had  taken  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  as  related  in  yeneS?. 

29.  Josh.  X.  15.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  verse  43.  of  the  same 
chapter. 

In  the  former  place  he  is  said  to  have  returned  and  aU  Israel  wHh  kirn  to  GH- 
gal ;  which  he  certainly  did  not  do  until  the  end  of  the  expedition,  (verse  49.) 
where  it  is  properly  introduced.  It  is  therefore  either  an  interpolation,  or 
must  sienify  that  Joshua  intended  to  have  returned,  but  changed  his  resolu- 
tion, when  he  heard  that  the  five  kings  had  fled  and  liidden  themselves  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah.  So  Balak,  king  of  Moab  is  said  (Josh.  xxiv.  9.)  to  have 
warred  against  Israd,  that  is,  he  intended  to  war  against  theuL 


20.  Josh.  xi.  19.  There  was 
a  dty  that  made  peace  with 
children  of  Israel  ,Mavc  the  Hivites. 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  ;  all 
•ther  they  took  in  battle. 


ith  the]     .  I  '^^'f  ^^^  inhabitasUs  tf  Jerusalem^ 

livites  >     '"  '^^  ^     <^^  children  of  Judah  could  not 

-'  '     contradict    ]  drive  them  out;  but  the  Jebusites 

I  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah 
yurUo  this  day. 

There  is  no  contradiction  here.  Although  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  its 
king  vanquished  by  Joshua,  together  with  the  land  surrounding  it  (Josh.  x.  5. 
U3,  42.),  the  fortress  or  strong  hold  of  Zion  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebu- 
sites. And  the  Israelites  not  being  able  immediately  to  people  all  the  cities 
they  had  taken,  the  Jebusites  recovered  possession  of  tne  city,  whence  the 
children  of  Judah  expelled  them  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  (Judg.  i,  8.)  But 
the  fortress  of  Mount  Zion  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  reign  of  Davids 

31.  Josh.  xxi.  43, 44.  we  read,  7^  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  aU  the  land 
which  he  swore  to  give  unto  their  fathers ;  mtd  they  possessed  and  dwelt 
therein.  And  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round  aboutf  according  to  aU  thai 
he  swore  unto  their  fathers :  and  there  stood  not  a  man  ofaU  their  enemies 
before  them  ;  the  Lord  delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand.  This 
is  asserted  to  be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
book  ;  but  it  is  assertion  without  proof. 

The  whole  country  was  now  diWded  by  lot  unto  them ;  and  theur  enemiei 
were  so  completely  discomfited,  that  there  was  not  a  single  army  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  remaining  to  make  head  against  them ;  and  those  who  were  left  in  the 
land  served  under  tribute  ;  and  the  tribute  so  paid  by  them,  was  the  amplest 
proof  of  their  complete  subjugation.^  Add  to  this,  that  the  Israelites  had  as 
much  of  the  land  in  actual  possession  as  they  could  occupy  ;  and  as  they  in- 
creased, God  enabled  them  to  drive  out  the  antient  inhabitants,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infidehty  of  the  Israelites,  their  enemies  were  often  permitted 
to  straiten  them,  and  sometimes  to  prevail  against  them.  It  is  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  God  never  promised  to  give  them  the  land,  or  to  maintain  them 
but  upon  condition  of  obedience  :  and  so  punctually  did  he  fulfil  this  inten- 
tion^ that  there  is  not  a  sinele  instance  upon  record  in  which  they  were  either 
straitened  or  subjugated,  vmile  they  were  obedient  and  faithftil  to  their  Grod. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  it  might  most  correctly  and  literally  be  said  that  there 
failed  not  ought  of  any  good  &inf  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of 
Esrad :  all  came  to  pass. — Nor  will  one  word  of  his  ever  ftul,  while  sun  and 
moon  endure. 

32.  In  Judg.  i.  19.  we  read.  The  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain ;  hut  could  not  drive  out  the  ir^abitants 
of  the  vaUey  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron. 

From  this  passage  M.  Voltaire  and  his  copyists  in  this  country  have  taken 

1  If  payment  of  tribute  be  not  an  absolute  proof  of  subiogation,  the  objector  to  the 
■acred  nistorian  might  with  equal  truth  have  affirmed,  that  daring  the  late  war,  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  for  her  existence  as  an  independent  nation  and  go- 
vernment, her  forces  did  not  subdue  the  French  West  India  Islands  and  the  Dutch 
settlement  at  BaUvia  in  1811^  because  the  antient  inhabitants  continued  to  remain  m 
them,  and  to  pay  tribute. 
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occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  tlie  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  had  so  often  changed  the  order  and  suspended  tlie  established  laws 
of  nature,  in  favour  of  his  peoole,  could  not  succeed  against  the  inhabitanu 
of  a  valley,  because  they  ha!d  chariots  of  u*on. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  of  the  context  of  the  passage  will  show 
that  this  mighty  dilficulty  has  as  little  foundation  as  all  the  rest  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  imagined  to  exist.  In  the^  first 
place  then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said  he  drove  out  the  inhabHantt 
of  the  mountain^  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaUey  ;  the  antece- 
dent is  Judah,  not  Jehovah  ;  because  Jehovah  had  often  dis})layed  much  more 
eminent  instances  of  his  power  ;  and  he  that  effected  the  greater,  could  cer- 
tainly have  effected  the  less.  In  the  second  place,  though  it  pleased  Grod  to 
ffive  success  to  Judah  in  one  instance,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 
tnerefore  he  should  give  it  in  all.  So  tliat  there  is  no  more  absurdity  in  the 
passage,  than  there  would  be  in  the  following  speech,  if  such  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  sovereign  by  one  of  his  commanders  returned  from  America : 
••  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  Majesty's  arras,  we  overcame  general 
Greene  in  the  field ;  but  we  could  not  attack  general  Washington,  because  he 
was  too  strongly  entrenched  in  his  camp."  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
supposing,  that  ^  the  Jews  considered  the  God  of  Israel  their  protector  a*  a 
local  divmity ;  w^ho  was  in  some  instances  more,  and  in  others  less  powerful, 
than  the  gods  of  their  enemies."^ 

33.  Judg.  vi.  1.  is  said  to  contradict  Numb.  xxxi.  10. 

In  the  latter  place,  however,  it  is  not  said  that  all  the  Midianites  were  ex- 
tirpated. Those  who  engaged  the  Israelites  were  discomfited,  and  their  coun- 
try was  laid  waste,  that  those  who  fled  might  have  no  encouragement  to  re- 
turn thither.  In  the  course  of  two  hundred  yeare^  however,  they  miffht  increasp 
and  become  sufficiently  formidable  (as  we  read  'that  they  did  in  Judc.  vi.  1.) 
to  oppress  the  nortliem  and  eastern  Israelites,  especially  when  joined  by  the 
Amalekites  and  Ishmaelites,  or  children  of  the  east^  as  their  allies  are  tenned 
in  the  third  verse.  Tins  remark  will  serve  also  to  remove  the  contradiction 
objected  between  1.  Sam.  xv.  7,  8.,  where  the  Amalekites  are  said  to  have 
been  discomfited  l)y  the  Israelites  under  Saul,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  1,  2.  where 
they  are  said,  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  to  have  made  a  predatory  incur- 
sion against  Ziklag.  The  latter  were  doubtless  a  travelling  predatory  horde, 
similar  to  those  wno  to  this  day  live  in  the  country  where  the  Amalekites  for- 
merly dwelt,  viz.  Arabia. 

34.  The  account  of  Saul's  death,  related  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 — G. 
(whence  it  is  copied,  witli  some  trifling  difference,  in  I  Chron.  x.)  \s 
•aid  to  be  contradicted  by  the  account  of  the  Amalekite,  narrated  in  2 
Sam.  i.  10. 

Hie  historian  relates  the  fact  as  stated  by  the  JImalekUe  himself  whoee  story 
bears  every  mark  of  lieing  a  fiction,  formed  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
David  as  the  next  probable  successor  to  the  crown.  (Compare  2  Sam.  iv.  10.) 
There  are  always  men  of  this  description  about  camps,  whose  object  is  plun- 
der, and  for  which  they  will  strip  the  dead. 

35.  2  Kings  xxiv.  13.  and  xxv.  8 — 12.  are  stated  to  be  contradictorj. 

If  the  objector  had  attended  to  the  difference  of  hW«,  he  would  have  found 
the  Scriptures  perfectly  consistent.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the  ncbe» 
and  furniture  of  the  temple  at  three  different  times: — Firsts  in  the  third  year 
of  Jehoiachim  (Dan.  i.2.);  these  were  the  vessels  which  his  son  Belshazzar 
profaned  (Dan.  v.  2.),  and  which  Cyrus  restored  to  the  Jews  (Ezra  i.  7.1  to  bt 
set  up  in  the  temple,  when  rebuilt : — Secondly,  m  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim  he 
again  took  tlie  city,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  great  part  of  the  vessels  of  goM 
which  Solomon  had  made  (2  Kincs  xxiv.  13.) :  and,  thirdly^  in  the  elevendi 
year  of  Zedekiah,  as  rehited  in  2  Kings  xxv.  8 — 12.,  he  once  more  pillaged 
the  temple. 

36.  Ezra  ii.  is  apparently  at  variance  with  Nehemiah  Tii. 

On  the  discrepancies  occurring  throughout  these  two  ehapterSv  the  com- 
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mentatoni  muet  be  consulted :  it  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  account 
contained  in  Ezra  was  taken  in  Chaldiea  before  the  Jews  commenced  their 
return ;  and  that,  which  ii  related  in  Nehemiah  vii^  after  their  arrival  in  Jeru- 
salem. Some  of  them  altering  their  minds  and  staying  behind  after  they  had 
given  in  their  names  to  go,  and  otherri  dying  on  the  wav*  lessened  part  of  the 
numbers  in  Nehemiah ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  some  or  them  coming  to  them 
afterwards,  made  the  numbers  mentioned  in  the  latter  appear  the  greater. 

But  the  principal  and  most  numerous  contradictions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  between  some  parts  of  the  second  book  of  Sa- 
muel, and  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  and  chiefly  relate  to 
numbers,  dates,  names,  and  genealogies.  The  means  by  which  some 
of  these  repugnancies  may  be  reconciled  have  already  been  indicated  ;' 
in  addition  to  which  we  may  remark,  that  although  the  commentators 
generally  present  satisfactory  solutions,  yet  many  of  the  seeming  dif- 
ferences may  be  easily  reconciled  on  the  ])rinciple  that  the  books  of 
Chronicles  arc  supplementary  to  those  of  Kings ;  and  hence  they  are 
termed  in  the  Scptuagint  na^Xsi^rofjkfva  or  things  omitted.  Besides^ 
the  language  was  slightly  changed,  aAer  the  captivity,  from  what  it 
had  previously  been.  The  various  places  had  received  new  names,  or 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes ;  certain  things  were  now  better  known 
to  the  returned  Jews,  under  other  appellations  than  those  by  which 
they  had  formerly  been  distinguished  ;  and  from  the  materials  before 
him,  which  oflen  were  not  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  abridgers  of 
the  histories  of  the  kings,  the  author  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  takes 
those  passages  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  most 
suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  It  must  also  be  considered, 
that  he  often  elucidates  obsolete  and  ambiguous  words,  in  former  books* 
by  a  different  mode  of  spelling  them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the 
words  employed  even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of 
narration,  which  he  sometimes  adopts.  The  following  are  the  most 
material  passages  of  these  books,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  cavil 
to  the  modern  advocates  of  infidelity. 

37.  In  1  Chron.  xix.  7.  the  children  of  Ammon  are  said  to  have  hired 
thirty'ttoo  thousand  chariots^  and  the  king  of  Maachah  and  his  people  i 
which  appears  an  incredible  number. 

But  the  original  word  here  rendered  chariots  does  not  always  bear  that 
meaning :  it  is  a  collective  noun  signifying  cavalry  or  riders.  The  meaning 
therefore  is,  that  they  hired  tliirty-two  thousand  ^rian  auxiliaries,  who  were 
usually  mounted  on  chariots  or  horses,  but  who  occasionally  also  served  as 
foot  soldiers,  which  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  2  Sam.  x.  6.,  where  the  Syrian 
auxiliaries  engaged  by  the  Ammonites  amount  exactly  to  thirtv-two  thousand, 
besides  a  thousand  men,  whom  they  hired  of  the  king  of  Maachah  ;  and  whom 
we  may  presume  to  be  infantry. 

'■    38.  2.  Sam.    xxiv.  1.      ^gain    the)  f 

anger  oftfu  Lord  toas  kindled  against      .       >,  .      I      1  Chron.  xxi.  4  Satan  stood  vp 

Israel ;  and  he  nioyed  David  against  >  ^'  «..  j:^*  s  oym^  provoked  David  to  number 

them,  to  say,  Go  numbtr  Israel  and     <^n"»^*«*     Israel. 

Judah.  J  l^ 

It  is  not  usual  to  mention  the  anger  of  God,  without  stating  its  cause  :  but 
as  the  first  of  these  texts  now  stands,  God  is  stated  to  be  angry,  and  his  anger 
leads  him  to  move  David  to  number  the  people.  This  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  his  anger ;  the  cauK  is  sta- 
ted in  the  second  passage  which  may  be  rendered — ancMversary  (perhaps  one 
of  David's  wicked  counsellors,  for  the  Hebrew  word  pv  (saTON)  signines  aa 
adversary)  stood  up  against  Israel^  and  moved  David  to  numker  Israel,  At  the 
time  referred  to,  David  probably  coveted  an  extension  of  Empire ;  and  having 


1  See  pp.  532.  544.  of  the  present  volume. 
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through  the  stutgestions  of  an  adversary  ffiyen  way  to  this  evil  disposition,  he 
could  not  wellwok  to  God  for  help,  and  therefore  wkhed  to  know  whether  the 
thousands  of  larael  and  Judah  might  be  deemed  equal  to  the  conquest  which 
he  meditated.  Hk  design  was,  to  force  all  the  larai^tm  to  perform  military 
aervice,  and  engage  in  the  contests  which  his  ambition  had  in  view ;  and,  as  the 
people  might  resist  this  census,  soldiers  were  employed  to  make  it,  who  might 
not  onl3rput  down  resistance,  but  also  suppress  any  disturbances  that  might 
arise.  Concerning  the  difference  of  numbers  in  this  census,  see  Sect.  VUL  6. 
p.  594.  infra, 

99.  In  2  Kings  xvi.  9.  it  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened 
unto  Ahaz,  but  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.  we  read  that  he  distressed  Aisi, 
but  strengthened  kim  not. 

Both  statements  are  true.  He  did  help  him  against  the  king  of  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  delivered  Ahaz  from  the  power  of  the  Syrians.  But  this  ser- 
vice was  of  little  value ;  for  the  Assyrian  monarch  did  not  assist  Ahaz  against 
the  Philistines  ;  and  he  distressed  him  by  taking  the  royal  treasures  and  the 
treasures  of  the  temple,  and  rendered  him  but  little  service  for  so  great  a 
aacrifice. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
differences  have  been  imagined  to  exist :  but  with  how  little  propriety 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
various  passages  themselves.  It  remains  only  that  we  notice  a  few 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  have  also  been  the  aufaject  of 
eavil. 

40.  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10.  disagrees  with  Zechariah  xi.  13. 

Both  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the  name  of  the  prophet  to  have  been 
•riginally  omitted  by  the  evangelist,  and  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  was  in- 
serted by  some  subsequent  copyist.  Jeremiah  is  omitted  in  two  manuscripts 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Syriac,  the  later  Persian,  and  modem  Greek 
versions,  and  in  some  later  copies.  What  renders  it  likely  that  the  original 
reading  was  Sia  rov  wpo^tfrov  by  the  prophet,  is,  tliat  Saint  Matthew  frequently 
omits  Uie  name  of  the  prophet  in  his  quotations. 

41.  Mark  ii.  26.  is  at  variance  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

Abiathar  was  not  high  priest  at  that  time :  but  the  expresnon  may  easily 
signify,  in  the  days  o/Miaihar,  who  was  afterwards  high  priest.  Or,  probaUy, 
both  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar  might  officiate  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  the 
name  of  the  office  be  indifferently  applied  to  either. 

42.  The  different  manner  in  which  the  four  evangelists  have  men- 
tioned the  superscription  which  was  written  over  Jesus  Clurist  when  on 
the  cross,  was  objected  as  a  want  of  accuracy  and  truth  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton ;  and  his  objection  has  been  copied  by  late  writers. 

But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  varied  in  each  of  the  langua^  in  which  that 
accusation  or  superscription  was  written  ;  for  both  Luke  (xxiii.  38.)  and  John 
zix.  20.)  say  that  it  was  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.    We  may  then 
*  reasonably  suppose  Matthew  to  have  recited  the  Hebrew ; 

This  is 
Jesus  the  kino  of  the  Jews. 

And  John  the  Greek : 

Jesus  the  Nj:zarene  the  kino  of  the  Jews, 

If  it  should  be  asked.  Why  the  J^Tazarene  was  omiUed  in  the  Hebrew,  and  we 
must  assi|pi  a  reason  for  Pilate's  humour ;  perhaps  we  may  thus  account  for 
it  He  might  be  informed,  that  Jesus  in  Hebrew  denoted  a  Saoiour,'^  and  as 
it  carried  more  appearance  of  such  an  appellative  or  general  term  by  standing 
alone,  he  mi^ht  choose  by  dropping  the  epithet  (he  Ahzorene,  to  leave  tbe 
sense  so  ambiguous,  that  it  might  be  thus  understood : 
'^— — ■ — ' -      -    -  -  -  -  - 
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This  is 
A  Satiodr  the  kino  op  the  Jbw8« 

Pilate,  as  liule  PBtkfied  with  the  Jews  as  with  himself  on  tlutt  dftv,  meant 
the  inscription,  which  WM  his  own,  as  a  dishonour  to  the  nation ;  ana  thus  aet 
a  momentous  verity  baftm  them,  with  as  much  design  of  declaring  it  as  Cua« 
phas  had  of  prophesving.  That  htnu  shtndd  die  fir  (he  peapUA  The  ambif^uity 
not  holding  m  Ureek,  the  JVhzorene  might  be  there  inserted  in  acorn  agam  of 
the  Jews,  by  denominating  their  king  from  a  city  which  they  held  in  the  ut- 
most contempt.' 

Let  us  now  view  the  Latin.  It  is  not  assuming  much  to  suppoae,  that  Pilate 
would  not  concern  himself  with  Hebrew  names,  nor  risk  an  impropriety  in 
speaking  or  writing  them.  It  was  thought  essential  to  the  diffnitv  of  a  Ro- 
man magistrate  in  the  times  of  the  republic  not  to  speak  but  inLatm  on  pub- 
lic occasious.3  Of  which  spirit  Tiberius  the  emperor  retained  so  much,  that  in 
an  oration  to  the  senate  he  apologised  for  using  a  Greek  word ;  and  once, 
when  they  were  drawing  up  a  decree,  advised  them  to  erase  another  that  had 
been  inserted  in  it.^  And  though  the  magistrates  in  general  were  then  be- 
come more  condescending  to  the  Greeks,  they  retained  this  point  of  state  with 
regard,  to  other  nations,  whose  languages  they  esteemed  barbarous,  and  would 

§ive  themselves  no  trouble  of  acquirinff.  Pilate,  indeed,  according  to  M at- 
lew,  asked  at  our  Lord's  trial,  HTtom  tnU  ye  that  I  release  unto  wm^  SarahboMf 
or  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  f  And  again.  What  shaU  I  do  then  tcUh  Jesus 
ichich  is  called  Christ  ?  But  we  judge  this  to  be  related,  as  the  interpreter  by 
whom  he  spake  delivered  it  in  Hebrew.^  For  if  the  other  Evangelists  have 
ffiven  his  exact  words,  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  spake  of 
him  all  along  by  a  periphrasis :  Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  The  King  of  the 
Jews  ?  IVhal  will  ye  then  that  I  shall  do  unlo  him  whom  ye  call  The  Kinff  of  the 
Jews  ?  Thus  he  acted  in  conference  with  the  rulers,  and  then  ordered  a 
Latin  inscription  without  mixture  of  foreign  words,  just  as  Mark  repeats  it : 

The  kino  op  the  Jews: 

Which  is  followed  by  Luke ;  only  that  he  has  brought  down  This  is  from 
above,  as  having  a  common  reference  to  what  stood  imder  it : 

This  is 
The  KiifG  OP  THE  Jews  : 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  variations  in  the  inscription,  and  that  the 
Latin  was  the  shortest :  but  it  is  eoually  evident  that  these  variations  are  not 
discrepancies  or  contradictions  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.^ 

43.  The  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  genealogies  recorded  by  Mat- 
thew (i.)  and  Luke  (iii.)  have  already  been  considered  in  pp.  533,  534. 
supra.     In  addition  to  the  observations  there  adduced,  the  following 
•  remarks  by  the  late  Bishop  Home  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

In  the  first  ptacCy  genealogies  in  general,  and  those  of  the  Jews  in  particular, 
with  their  method  of  deriving  them,  and  the  confusion  often  arising  from  the 
circum^ance  of  the  same  person  bein^  called  by  different  names,  or  different 
persons  by  the  same  name,  are  in  their  nature  and  must  be  to  us,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  matters  of  very  compUcated  consideration,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  be  attended  with  difficulties  and .  perplexities.  Secondly^  The 
evangelists,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance,  and  so  open  then  to  detection, 
had  mere  been  any  thing  wrong  to  be  detected,  would  most  assuredly  be  care- 
ful to  give  Christ's  pedigree  as  it  was  found  in  tlie  authentic  tables,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  were  preserved  in  the  family,  as  ia 
evident  from  Josephus,  who  says,  **  I  give  you  this  succession  of  our  family, 
as  I  find  it  written  in  the  public  tables."  Thirdly,  As  it  was  well  known  the 
Messiah  must  descend  from  David,  the  genealogical  tables  of  that  frunily 
would  be  kept  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  precision.    Fourthly^ 

1  John  xi.  4d-^l.  a  John  i.  46. 

3  Valerius  Maximufl,  b.  ii.  c.  ii.  ^  2. 

4  Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  71.    The  two  words  were  Monopoly  and  Emhlem. 

2  See  Wolfius  on  Matt,  xxvii.  8.  e  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  9^. 20Q4tUI. 
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Whatever  cavils  the  modem  Jews  and  othei*  now  make  against  the  genealo- 
gies recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  the  Jews  their  contemporaries  never  offered 
to  find  fault  with  or  to  invahdate  the  accounts  given  jn  the  Goepels.  As  tbey 
wanted  neither  opportunity,  materials,  skill,  nor  malice  to  have  done  it,  and  it 
would  have  offered  them  so  great  an  advantage  against  the  Christians,  this 
circumstance  alone,  as  Dr.  South  well  remarks,  were  we  not  now  able  to  clear 
the  point,  ought  with  every  sober  and  judicious  person  to  have  the  force  of  a 
moral  demonstration.^ 

44.  Heb.  ix.  4.  is  apparently  contradictory  to  1  Kings  viii.  9. 

From  the  text  of  the  former  book,  it  appears  that  the  ark  contained  the 
several  things  therein  specified :  whereas,  we  learn  from^  the  latter,  that  h 
contained  only  the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  words  Ek  17,  in  tDhieh  {wherein  in 
the  authorised  translation,)  therefore,  refer  to  the  tabernaciey  and  not  to  tbc 
ark ;  and  thus  the  difference  is  removed. 

Lastly,  some  of  the  differences  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments arise  from  numbers  and  dates,  and  may  be  explained  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down  in  pp.  5:}2.  639,  540 — 542.  supra  :  and 
others  arise  from  the  variances  occurring  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
in  the  New  Testament.  But  as  these  require  a  distinct  consideration, 
the  reader  will  find  them  fully  discussed  in  Vol.  II.  Part.  I  Chap.  IX. 


SECTION  VII. 

■EBIIING   INCONSISTENCIES   BETWEEN  SACRED   AND  PROFANE 

WRITERS. 

XT  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  facts 
which  appear  to  he  contradictory  to  the  relations  of  the  same  facts  by 
profane  historians.  But  the  objections  which  some  would  derive  from 
these  seeming  inconsistencies,  lose  all  their  force,  when  the  uncer- 
tainty and  want  of  credibility  in  heathen  historians  are  considered, 
as  well  as  their  want  of  authentic  records  of  the  times.'  It  may  fur- 
ther be  added,  that  the  silence  of  the  latter,  concerning  facts  related  by 
the  inspired  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradicting  them  :  be- 
cause many  of  these  facts  are  either  too  antieut  to  come  within  the 
limits  of  profane  histories,  or  are  of  such  a  description  that  tliey  could 
not  take  notice  of  them.^  The  silence  or  omission  even  of  many  his- 
torians ought  not  to  overturn  the  testimony  of  any  onfe  author,  who 
positively  relates  a  matter  of  fact. 

If,  therefore  a  fact  related  in  the  Scripture  he  contradicted  by  an 
historian  who  lived  many  centuries  after  the  time  when  it  took  place, 
such  contradiction  ought  to  have  no  weight. 

I.  Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  wrote  at  least 
eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  relates  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  expelled  from  Egypt,  because  they  had  communicated  the  itch 
and  leprosy  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  apprehensive  lest  the  contagion 
should  spread  ;  and  that  the  Israelites,  having  clandestinely  earned 

1  Bishop  Horne*!  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  513. 

9  Bishop  Stillinfffleet  has  largely  proved  tUs  point  in  the  first  book  of  his  Origiit^ 
SMcra.  pp.  1—65.  (edit.  1709.  folio.; 
9  On  tois  subject,  sea  pp.  SIO— 816.  of  the  present  voloma. 
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away  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  were  pursued  by  the  lat* 
ter  who  were  compelled  to  return  home  by  tempests.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  bow  contrary  this  s^tement  of  the  Ro- 
man historian  is  to  that  of  the  Jewish  legislator ;  and  when  his  credulity  and 
want  of  information  are  properly  weighed,  the  contradiction  falls  entirely  tQ 
the  ground.  The  same  remark  is  apphcable  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jewish 
nation  given  by  the  prejudiced  historian  Tacitus :  which  evidently  betray  the 
injiuious  representations  of  tlieir  avowed  enemies.  Dr.  Gray,  who  has  given 
these  accounts  (for  which  we  have  not  room)  has  observed  that  many  of  them 
luid  been  dutindly  refuted  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  by  Josephus  and  other  his- 
torians. They  contam  in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  how  ftill  of  erronthey 
arc :  and  while  they  exhibit  much  truth  blended  with  falsehood,  they  tend  to 
establish  the  former,  without  conferring  any  shadow  of  probabiUty  on  the 
iatter.8 

2.  It  has  been  thought  impossible  to  raise  so  vast  an  empire  as  that 
of  Assyria  is  described  to  have  been  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  (whose 
accounts  contradict  the  relation  of  Moses),  so  early  as  within  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  Noah. 

But  their  accounts  are,  probably,  exaggerated,  and  in  many  instances  ficti- 
tious :  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  lxx.  as  well  as  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  carried  to  a  much  greater 
dii^tance  from  the  flood.^ 

3.  Joseph's  division  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  recorded  by  Moses 
(Gen.  xlvii.)  has  been  represented  as  contradictory  to  the  account  of 
that  country  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 

But  on  comparing  the  two  narratives  together,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lat- 
ter fully  supfwiB  the  sacred  historian.  Diodorus^  expressly  aflirms  that  the 
lands  were  divided  hettoeen  the  kin^j  the  priests,  and  the  soldiery ;  and  if  oses  as 
expressly  says,  that  they  were  divided  hettoeen  the  king,  the  nrtests,  mud  the  peo- 
ple, **  Moses  tells  us  that  before  the  famine,  all  the  lands  ot  Egypt  wera  in  ihe 
hands  of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  people ;  but  that  this  national  calamity 
made  a  great  revolution  in  property,  and  brought  the  whole  possessions  of  the 
people  into  the  kings  hands ;  wnich  must  needs  make  a  prodigious  accession  of 
power  to  the  crown.  But  Joseph,  in  whom  the  office  orhigh  priest  and  patriot 
supported  each  other,  and  jointly  concurred  to  the  public  service,  prevented 
for  some  time  the  ill  effects  of  this  accession  by  his  farming  out  the  new  do- 
main to  the  old  proprietors  on  very  easy  conditions.  We  may  well  suppose 
this  wise  disposition  to  have  conunued,  till  that  new  king  arose  that  knew  noi 
Joseph  (Exod.  i.  8.) ;  that  is,  would  obliterate  his  memory,  as  averse  to  his  sys- 
tem of  policy.  He,  as  it  appears  from  Scripture,  greatly  affected  a  despotic 
Sovernment ;  to  support  which  he  first  established  a  standing  militia,  and  en- 
owed  it  with  the  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  people,  who  now  became 
a  kind  of  villeins  to  this  order,  and  were  ooliged  to  personal  service :  this  and 
the  priesthood  beine  the  orders  of  nobility  in  this  powerful  empire ;  and  so 
considerable  were  they,  that  out  of  them,  indifferently  their  kings  were  taken 
and  elected.  Thus  the  property  of  Egypt  became  divided  in  the  manner  the 
Sicihan  relates ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  from  this  time  and  not  till  now,  we 
hear  in  Scripture  of  a  standing  militia,  and  of  the  king's  six  hundred  chosen 
chariots,  &c.'*^ 

4.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  which  is  ascribed  to  divine 
agency  by  the  sacred  historian,  (2  Kings  xix.  35.2  Chron.  xiucii.  21.  and 

I  Jufltin.  Hist.  Philipp.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.  p.  306.  ed.  Bipont. 

9  See  Dr.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Pro&ne  Literature,  vol.  l.pp.  435 
—443. 

3  Doddridge*8  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  146.  §  z.  rWorks,  vol.  v.  p.  127.)  See  also 
Dr.  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48 — 52. 

4  Bib.  Historic.  1. 1 .  c.  73. 

s  Biahop  Warbarton*8  Divme  Legslioa^  book  it.  §  3.  in  fine    (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp 
115, 116.) 
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Isaiah  xxvii.  3d.)  was  probablj  the  blast  or  hot  pestilential  south 
called  the  simoom^  so  well  described  bj  Mr.  Bruce.^ 

The  destruction  of  the  same  army  before  Pelusium,  in  the  reign  of  Setbos  Inng 
of  Egypt,  is  attributed  by  Herodotus*  toanimmenscnumberof  mice,  that  mfiat- 
ed  the  Assyrian  camp  by  nighty  so  that  their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with 
what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  gnawed  in  fneces.  It  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus  calls  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacberi% 
asthe^Scriptureado :  and  that  the  time  referred  to  in  both,  is  perfectly  aeeord- 
ant.  Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  the  same  laet  to  which  Herodotua  alliKies, 
although  much  disguised  in  the  relation ;  and  thus  the  seemin^contradiction 
between  the  sacrea  and  profane  historians  is  easily  removed.  The  difference 
between  them  may  be  readily  explained,  when  it  is  considered  that  Herodo- 
tus derived  his  information  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  cherished  the 
greatest  aversion  both  from  the  nation  and  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  tbereibia 
would  relate  nothing  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  reputation  to  either.' 

5.  There  are  many,  apparently  considerable,  contradictions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

But  these,  as  well  as  his  omimoiu^  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  pecuEar 
situation.  His  country  was  now  in  great  distress ;  its  constitution  was  over- 
turned, and  his  countrymen  in  danger  of  extirpation,  from  the  circumstanca 
of  their  being  confounded  with  the  Christians,  who  were  reputed  to  be  a  sect 
of  the  Jews,  and  at  that  time  were  suflfcring  |)er}«ecution.  Josephti8*s  deviatioDi 
fVom  Scripture,  therefore,  were  made  in  order  to  accommoclate  his  work  to 
the  taste  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 

6.  In  consequence  of  this  Jewish  historian  having  omitted  to  notice 
the  massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  wliich  is  related  in  Matt.  ii. 
16.,  the  evangelical  narrative  has  been  pronounced  a  ^  fabrication,*  and 
*  a  tale  that  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it.* 

This  assertion  was  first  made,  we  believe  by  Voltaire,  whose  diarManl  of 
truth,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  the  sacred  history,  is  sumdeDtly 
notorious.  But  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of  the  fact,  and  conaequenthr  for 
the  veracity  of  Matthew,  is  too  strong  to  be  subverted  by  any  bold  and  unsup- 
ported assertions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  character  which  Joaephus 
ascribes  to  Herod,  is  the  most  evident  confirmation  of  the  barbarous  deed 
mentioned  by  the  evangelist.  SeconcUy,  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  published 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  38.,  at  which  time  there  doubtless  were  persons 
living,  who  could,  and  (from  the  hostility  then  manifested  against  the  Cnrisdan 
faith  )who  would  have  contradicted  his  assertion  if  it  had  been  false  orerroneoo?: 
their  silence  is  a  tacit  proof  that  the  evangelist  has  stated  the  fact  correctly.^ 
But,  thirdltfj  the  reality  of  the  fact  itself  (though  mentioned  in  his  usual  acoffing 
manner)  was  not  denied  by  the  philosopher  Celsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Christianity,  who  lived  towards  tlie  close  of  the  second  century ;  and  who 
would  most  unquestionably  have  denied  it  if  he  could^ — FmurUU^^  Matthew's 
narrative  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen  author,  who  Uved  about  the 

1  Travels,  vol.  v.  pp.  80.  295.  322.  323.  350—353.  9  Book  iL  c.  141. 

3  Prideauz't  Connection,  book  i.  tub  anno  710.  (part.  i.  p.  25.  edit.  1730.)  It  if  re- 
markablo  that  the  blast,  which  destroyed  the  Assyrians,  happened  at  night ;  whereat 


lection  of  sizty-eiffht  articles,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the  Jewish  historian  could 
not  be  ignorant ;  but  which  he  chose  to  omit  for  the  reason  above  assifned.  This 
treatise  is  appended  to  Ottius's  very  valuable  Spiciloffium  sive  Excerpta  ex  Flavio 
Josephopp.  527— 612. 

A  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  v.  sect.  4.  (Warburton*s  Works  vol.  r.  pp.  IK^ 
198.)  The  bishop  hasgiven  several  instances  at  length,  which  we  have  not  room  lo 
Inwrt,  see  pp.  130 — 132. 

6  See  the  passages  m  Lardnsr^  Works,  toL  viii.  p.  91. 8vo.  or  voLir.  p.  199.  «o. 
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end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  mentions  this  massacre  in  the  fullowinff 
terms :  "  Augustus,"  says  he,  "  liaviiig  been  informed  that  Herod  had  ordered 
a  son  of  his  own  to  be  killed,  among  £e  male  infants^  about  two  years  M,  whom 
he  had  put  to  death  in  Syria,  said,  **  it  is  better  to  be  Herod*s  hoo  than  hi« 
80if.*'i  Now,  although  ^Iacrobius  is  far  too  modern  to  be  produced  as  a  valid 
evidence  in  this  matter,  unsupported  by  otiier  circumstances,  and  although 
Ilia  story  is  magnified  by  an  erroneous  circumstance  ;  yet  the  passage,  cited 
from  him,  serves  to  prove  how  universally  notorious  was  the  munler  of 
the  children  in  Bethlehem,  which  was  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  Herod.— 
P{flhlyj  with  regard  to  the  silence  of  Jose]>hus,  we  may  further  remark,  that 
no  historian,  not  even  an  annaUd^  can  be  expected  to  record  every  event  that 
occurs  within  the  period  of  which  he  writes. — Sixthly^  Contemporary  historiaot 
do  not  relate  the  same  facts :  Suetonius  tells  us  many  thinss  which  Tacitoi 
has  omitted  ;  and  Dion  Cassius  supplies  the  deficiences  of  ooth. — Seventhly^ 
It  is  unreasonable  to  make  the  silence  of  the  Jewish  historian  an  objection  to 
the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writer,  while  there  is  equal  and  even  superior 
reason  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  the  latter. — EigkttUyj  Herod  would  naturally 
be  disposed  to  take  auch  precautions  as  he  might  think  necessary  without 
being  scrupulous  concerning  the  means. — Ninthly^  Voltaire,  either  from  ignor* 
ance  or  dishonesty,  asserts  that  fourteen  thousand  children  must  have  lost 
their  lives  in  this  massacre.  If  this  vrefe  true,  the  silence  of  Josephua  would 
indeed  be  a  very  important  objection  to  the  veracity  of  Matthew's  narrative ; 
and  with  this  view  Voltaire  makes  the  assertion,  who  every  where  showi 
himself  an  inveterate  enemy  of  revealed,  and  not  seldom  of  natural  religion 
also.  But  as  the  cliildren,  whom  Herod  caused  to  be  put  to  death  (probably 
by  assassins  whom  he  kept  in  his  pay,)  were  only  males  of  two  years  old  and 
undtTy  it  is  obvious,  according  to  this  statement,  that  more  children  must  haiFe . 
been  born  annually  in  the  villaee  of  Bethlehem,  than  there  are  either  in  Paris 
or  London.  Further,  as  Bethlehem  was  a  very  small  place,  scarcely  two 
thousand  persons  existed  in  it  and  in  its  de|)endent  district :  consequently,  in 
the  massacre,  not  more,  than  fifty  at  most  could  be  slain.  In  the  descriptioD 
of  the  life  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Herod  was,  this  was  so  trifling  an  act  of  cruelty, 
that  it  was  but  of  small  consequence  in  the  history  of  his  sanguinary  govern- 
ment. Lastly,  as  the  male  infants  that  were  to  be  slain  could  easily  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  pubhc  tables  of  birth  or  genealogies,  that  circumstance  will 
account  for  the  reputed  parents  of  our  Saviour  fleeing  into  Egypt,  rather  than 
into  any  city  of  Judsa.^ 

Any  of  these  arguments  would  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  evange- 
list's narrative ;  but,  altogether,  they  form  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  abun- 
dantly suflicient  to  overbalance  the  negative  evidence  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  Josephus. 

7.  Luke  ii.  2.  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  historical  fact,  Saturninus  and 
Volumnius  being  at  that  time  the  Roman  presidents  of  Syria,  and  Cyre* 
nius  not  being  governor  of  that  province  until  eleven  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

A  slight  attention  to  the  situation  of  Judsa  at  that  time,  and  a  more  correct 

1  Mocrob.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  The  emperor,  aocording  to  this  writer,  seems  to 
have  played  upon  the  Greek  words  w  a  kogy  and  viov  a  J9ii;  the  point  of  the  s&yiiw 
perhaps  coniista  in  this,  that  Herod,  profesung  Judaism,  was  by  his  religion  prohibitaS 
from  killing  swine,  or  havhig  any  thing  to  do  with  their  flesh ;  and  therefore  that  his 
hog  would  have  been  safii  where  his  ton  lost  his  life.  Macrobius,  with  singular  pro« 
priety,  states  this  massacre  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Syria,  because  Judea  was  at 
that  time  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  Gilpin  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  ii.  16. 
The  massacre  of  the  innnts  is  likewise  noticed  in  a  rabbinical  work  called  Toldoth 
Jeshu,  in  the  following  passage ;  '*  and  the  king  gave  orders  for  patting  to  death 
every  infant  to  be  found  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  the  King's  messengers  killed  every  in&at 
according  to  the  royal  order."    Dr.  G.Sharpe's  First  Defence  of  Christianity,dtc.  p.  40. 

9  Lardner's  Credibihty,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect.  1.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  3OT  '838. 
8vo.  or  pp  180—185.  4to.)  Volborth  Couom  cut  Josephus  atdem  puerorum  BsUds- 
meticoruMf  Matt.  ii.  16.  nartmiam  sUmstio  praioHsrit.  4to.  Gottingen,  1788,  as  ana- 
lysed in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  £17.  Schulzii  Archvologia  He- 
braica,  pp.  52, 53. 
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rendering  of  the  passage  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  English  version,  will  eamly 
reconcile  the  seeming  difference  between  the  sacred  historian  and  Josephus. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Herod  the  Great,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Augustus  Caesar,  (to  whom  his  conduct  had  been  misrepresented), 
the  Roman  Emperor  issued  a  decree  reducing  Juda)a  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  commanding  an  enrolment,  or  re^rister,  to  be  made  of  every  person's 
estate,  dignity,  age,  employment,  and  ofHce.  The  making  of  this  enrolment 
was  coniuled  to  Cyrenius  or  Qiiirinins,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  collector 
of  the  imperial  revenue  ;  but  Herod  having  sent  his  trusty  minister,  Nicholas 
of  Damascus,  to  Rome,  the  latter  found  means  to  undeceive  the  emperor, 
and  soften  his  anger,  in  cousequonce  of  which  the  actual  operation  of  the 
decree  was  suspended.  ELtotn  years  afterwards,  however,  it  was  carried 
into  effect,  on  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Archelaus,  (Herod's  son  and 
successor,)  for  malaoministration,  by  Augustus,  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
Jews ;  who,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Herodian  family,  requested  that 
Judaea  might  be  made  a  Roman  province,  Cyrenius  was  now  sent  as  presi- 
dent of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus, 
and  to  complete  the  census,  to  which  the  Jewish  people  submitted.  It  was 
ihia  establisnment  of  the  assessment  or  taxing  under  Cyrenius,  which  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  Roman  census,  to  which  the  evangelist  alludes  in 
the  parenthetical  remark  occurring  in  Luke  ii.  2.,  which  mav  be  more  cor- 
rectly written  and  translated  thus :  ^  It  came  to  pass  in  those  aaySy'*  that  is,  a 
few  days  before  our  Saviour's  biith,  "^  thai  there  went  out  a  dtcreefrom  Casar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  land^  [of  Judaea  and  Gahlee  under  Herod's  dominion] 
^  should  be  enrolled"^  preparatory  to  a  census  or  taxing ;  ^  The  taxing  iisdftcas 
^st  made  ulhtn  C}fren%us  was  govenunr  of  Syria  :'')3  AtuL  all  went  to  be  enrolied, 
every  one  to  his  own  city.    (Li&e  ii.  1 — 3.) 

By  the  preceding  constructioD,  supported  by  the  emendation  in  the 
note,  the  evangelist  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  varying  accounts  of 
Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  and  an  historical  difficulty  is 
solved,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  irreconcileable.' 

mm  ^m  ^^ammmmmm^m^^^^Mm^^^^i^^         ■      ■    ■        ■  ■  ■  ■ ■       ■  ■         ■■    —  ■  ■■  i  »   ■       ■  ,  m^,      ■         ■■!■■■■■         i  ■■         ■  ^■.       ■■— ■■     i  i  ,■  — ^^^m^ 

1  Artypo^ff^atmi^OIKOYMHNHN,  Luke,  ii.l.    That  OIKOYMHNH  signifiet 
the  land  of  Judsa,  and  not  the  whole  Roman  empire,  see  Vol.  HI.  pp.  1,  2.  infra. 

S  (Avrti  ff  aToypa^fi  tytviro  ifyfftovtvovrot  nfQ  J^vpUi^  Kvpf/vtov.)  In  all  the  printed 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  the  first  word  in  this  verse  is  aspirated  mmfy  tk$s<,  as 
if  it  were  the  feminine  of  ovrot.  '^But  this,"  says  Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  above  elucidation,  ^'materially  injures  the  sense,  as  if  the  enrotrntnt  decreed 
in  the  first  verse  was  the  same  as  this  taxii^  in  the  second ;  whereas  there  was  an 
interval  of  eleven  years  between  the  two.  But  in  the  roost  antient  manuscripts,  writ- 
ten in  uncials  or  in  capitals,  without  points  or  accents,  the  word  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  also  be  unaspiratecl  avrif,  selj^  the  feminine  of  avrot ;  and  both  occur  together  in 
this  same  chapter,  where  the  evangelist,  speaking  of  Anna  the  uropheteaa,  says,  cai 
avni,  avrti  rti  ttpa  tifurraoa ',  "  Ana  this  [woman]  coming  in  at  the  instant  itse(f"  or 
at  **  the  self -same  hour,''  Ae.  The  ordinal  vpwri|,  first,  is  here  understood  adver- 
bially, (see  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  3(M,  3(^.),  and  connected  with 
the  verb  tytvtro,  **  was  made^**  or  *'  took  effect,''  signifying  that  the  taxing  itaelf  jir^t 
tSjok  effect,  or  was  carried  into  execution,  under  the  presidency  of  Cyrenius  or  Qoiri- 
Bius ;  which  had  been  suspended  from  the  time  of  his  procuratorship."  Ut.  Hales's 
Analysiii  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  705 — 710. 

3  Dr.  Campbell  (Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140.  422 — 425.)  ten- 
ders Luke  ii.  2.  in  the  following  manner  : — *^  This  first  register  took  efSecX  when  Cy- 
renius was  president  of  Syria."  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  note  that 
irpwrif  is  here  used  adverbially,  this  version  will  not  hold  good.  In  confirmatioQ  of  his 
rendering  lyivtro  "  took  effect,"  (which  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales,)  Campbell  relers  to 
Matt.  V.  18.  vi.  10.  xviii.  19.  xxii.  42.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  Dr.  Lardner  has  proposed 
another  solution  of  the  above  difiTorcnco,  (CrodibiUty,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  i.  Works,  vol. 
i.  pp.  248 — 329.  8vo.  or  pp.  136 — 179,  4to.)  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  because  it 
has  been  adopted  by  Arctideacon  Paley,  (Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.^  It  b  as 
follows :— ^*  This  was  the  first  enrolment  of  Cyrenius  governor  of  Syrui,  that  is,wl» 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  and  best  known  among  the  Jews  by  that  tkle ;" 
which  title,  belonging  to  him  at  the  time  of  writing  the  account ,  was  naturally  mt- 
joined  to  his  name,  although  acquired  after  the  transaction  which  the  accooal  de- 
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Two  other  solutions,  however,  have  been  offered :  which  deserve  to 
be  noticed  on  account  of  their  ingenuity. 

(1)  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  learned  translator  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments from  the  Greek.  He  renders  Luke  ii.  1,  2.  in  the  following  manner : 
**  Now  it  happened  in  those  days  that  an  edict  came  forth  from  Ccesar  Augus- 
tus that  this  whole  inhabited  land  should  be  enrolled.  Hits  was  the  first  en- 
rolmetU ;  U  was  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  SyriaJ*^  In  a  note  on  the 
passage  in  question,  he  observes,  **  There  were  two  enrolments,  the  first 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  numbering  the  inhabitants,  and  the  second  for 
assessing  them.  The  first  here  spoken  of,  was  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  when  Cyrenius  was  deputy-governor  of  S>Tia.  It  was  done  accord- 
ing to  commiuities  and  families ;  and  all  were  obliged  to  repair  to  their 
respective  cities  or  towns,  to  be  enrolled  in  their  several  families,  according  to 
their  genealogies.  The  second,  which  was  afler  the  death  of  Herod,was  for  the 
sake  ofasstssmentj  and  was  made  indiscriminately.  This  was  the  enrolment 
which  offended  the  Jews,  and  excited  tumults  and  insurrections,  and  brought 
on  the  war  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  utter 
dispersion  of  the  Jews.**  From  the  rendering,  thus  supported,  the  praise  of 
learning  and  ingenuity  must  not  be  withheld.  Mr.  Thompson  evidently  con- 
siders the  word  i|,  (which  all  other  translators  consider  as  an  indefinite  article 
prefixed  to  airoypa^Ti,  enrolment,)  as  the  third  person  singular  of  riv,  the  imper- 
fect tense  in  the  indicative  mood  of  the  verb  ei^i,  1  am.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  profane  writers  use  ti  or  fip  indifferently  as  the  third  person  singular ;  and 
if  we  could  find  a  single  parallel  construction,  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
should  unquestionably  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  T.*s  rendering. 

(*2)  The  other  solution  is  that  offered  by  the  learned  editor  of  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary ;  who  conjectures,  that  for  the  purposes  of  enrolment,  Cyrenius,  though 
not  probably  governor  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  might  be  associa- 
ted with  Satuminus ;  or,  though  now  sent  hito  Syria  as  an  extraordinary 
ofiicer,  yet  being  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  he  might  be  called  governor 
of  Syria,  as  we  call  an  officer  during  his  life  by  the  title  he  has  borne,  even 
afler  he  has  given  up  his  commission.  On  a  medal  of  Antioch  appear  the 
names  of  Saturninus  and  Volumnius,  who  were  the  emperor's  chief^officers 
in  Syria.  It  would  seem  therefore,  that  Volumnius  was  the  colleague  of  Sa- 
tuminus ih  the  government  of  Syria,  and  procurator  of  the  province;  and  that 
while  Satuminus  kept  his  court  at  Antioch,  where  he  remamed  stationary,  his 
associate  Volumnius  was  engaged  in  other  districts  of  the  province  as  cir- 
cumstances required.  What  we  suppose  of  Volumnius  we  nray  also  suppose 
of  Cyrenius,  who,  afler  him,  held  the  same  office.  Thus,  the  medal  vindicates 
Josephus,who  described  Satuminus  and  Volumnius  as  governors  of  Syria ;  and 
it  may  justify  both  Saint  Luke  and  Tertullian,  of  whom  the  former  affirmed 
that  Cyrenius,  and  the  latter  that  Saturninus,  executed  the  enrolment.  It  may 
also  justify  the  evangelist,  whose  words  the  editor  of  Calmet  thinks  may  be 
thus  understood :  ''This  was  the  first  enrolment  of  Cyrenius,  he  being  then 
govemor  of  Syria,  associated  with  Satuminus :  and  it  should  be  distinguished 
from  that  which  he  made  eleven  years  afler,  when  he  was  the  chief,  the  presi- 
dential governor  of  the  same  province."^ 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  the  preceding  solutions  he  may  pre- 
fer :  either  of  them  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction between  the  Evangelist  suid  Josephus,  though,  upon  the  whole 
we  think  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Hales  presents  the  most  satisfactory  elu- 
cidation. 

3.  In  Luke  iii.  19.  Herod  the  tetrarch  is  said  to  have  been  reproved 
by  John  the  Baptist  for  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  whom  he 
had  forcibly  taken  away  from  her  husband  and  married. 

Now  this  is  irreconcileable  with  profane  history,  which  asserts  his  brother*!* 
name  to  have  been  Herod.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Philip  has  crept 

1  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  article  Cyrenius.  Fragments  Supplementarv  to  Cal- 
met, No.  czxiii.  p.  37.  Geographical  Index  and  Sacred  Geography,  by  tae  same 
editor,  voce  Antioch. 
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into  the  text  through  the  copyist's  neglij^nce,  and  ou^^ht  to  be  omitted  :  Grie»- 
bach  has  omitted  it  in  his  text,  but  has  inserted  the  word  fiXirvov  in  the  mar- 
gin, with  the  mark  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

9.  Acts  V.  36.  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Tkeudas^  dec.  Josephus^i 
aceout  of  Theudas  (Antiq.  L  xx.  c5.  ^  1.)  referred  to  a  transaction  that 
oceorred  seven  jears  after  Gamaliel's  speech,  of  which  this  text  is  a  part 

The  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  probability  that  there  might  be  twn  im- 
postors of  the  same  name :  for  there  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Simon 
within  fort^  years,  and  three  of  Judas  within  ten  years,  all  of  whom  were 
leaders  of  msurrections.^ 


SECTION  VIII. 

ALLEGED   CONTRADICTIONS   TO   PHILOSOPHY    AND   THE    NATURE 

OF   THINGS. 

X  HE  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  of  fact,  which  are  asserted 
(though  without  any  proof  whatever)  to  be  contradictory  to  philosophy 
and  to  the  nature  of  things.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  re- 
concile these  alleged  repugnances ;  for  it  has  been  well  observed  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
not  written  with  the  design  of  teaching  us  natural  philosophy,  bat  to 
make  known  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man,  and  to  teach  us  our  duties 
and  obligations  to  our  great  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Therefore  the 
sacred  penmen  might  mike  use  of  popular  expresnons  and  forms  of 
speech,  neither  affirming  nor  denying  their  pliilosophical  truth.  All 
proverbial  sayings  and  metaphorical  expressions  introduced  by  way  of 
illustration  or  ornament,  must  be  taken  from  received  notions ;  but  they 
are  not  therefore  asserted  in  the  philosophical  sense  by  him  who  uses 
them,  any  more  than  the  historical  truth  of  parables  and  similitudes  is 
supposed  to  be  asserted.  Further,  to  have  employed  pliilosophical  terms 
and  notions  only,  and  to  have  rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men 
concerning  all  the  phenomena  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
would  have  required  a  large  system  of  philosophy,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  Scriptures  a  book  unfit  for  ordinary  capacities,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  If,  indeed,  revelation  had 
introduced  any  of  the  best  founded  system  of  modern  physics,  or  if  the 
Almighty  Creator  had  been  pleased  to  disclose  the  councils  themselves 
of  his  infinite  wisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Philoso- 
phy would  immediately  have  become  matter  of  faith,  and  disbelief  of 
any  part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.  How  many  infidels  would  this  or 
that  man's  fanciful  hypothesis  concerning  the  appearances  of  thin^rs 
have  called  forth !  Besides  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehielf 
for  a  refined  system  of  natural  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  nature  would 
have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as  miracles  do ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  surprises  men,  unacquainted 
with  philosophy,  than  philosophical  discoveries.  How  incredible  do 
the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  sun  appear  to  all  hut  philoso- 
phers, who  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  phenomena, 
while  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much  in  use  with 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  with  others.    In 

1  Dr.  Lardner  h«a  coUeotMl  the  passam  in  questioa  relativs  to  thass  fanposton 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  409—41^.    ^«  «2bo  Y&^*«  Evidences,  vol.  u.  pp.  179^181. 
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fact,  if  we  would  be  understood,  we  must  continue  to  make  use  of  this 
expression  ;  but  excepting  this  one  instance,  wliich  is  and  ever  will  be 
in  use,  according  to  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  all  nations  and  lanffuagesj 
(notwithstanding  any  philosophical  discoveries  to  the  contrary i)  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  pte* 
sent  notions  of  philosophy.  The  discoveries  both  in  chemistry  and  in 
physics,  as  well  as  in  natural  history,  which  have  been  made  in  later 
times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the  sacred 
writings.     A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  observations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings  has  been  a  more  favourite 
subject  of  cavil  with  modern  objectors,  than  the  account  of  the  creation^ 
related  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Founding 
their  cavils  upon  translations,  instead  of  consulting  the  original  Hebrew, 
(which  their  ignorance  completely  disqualified  them  from  doing),  they 
have  pretended  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  alike  inconsistent  with  rea- 
son and  with  true  philosophy.  If,  however,  these  writers  had  impar- 
tially considered  the  modern  discoveries  in  philosophy,  they  would 
have  found  nothing  to  contradict,  but  on  the  contrary  much — very 
much — to  confirm  the  relation  of  Moses. 

<*  The  stmdurt  of  the  earth,^  says  one  of  the  most  profound  geoloj^ists  and 
practical  philosophers  of  the  present  day,^  *'  and  the  mode  of  di8tril)ution  of 
extraneous  fossils  dr  petrifactions,  are  so  many  direct  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  formation  of' the  earth ;  and  the^  might  be 
used  as  proofs  of  its  author  havins  been  inspired ;  because  the  mmeraiogical 
facts  discovered  by  modem  naturalists  were  unknown  to  the  sacred  historian. 
Even  the  periods  of  time,  the  six  dajrs  of  the  Mosaic  description, — are  not 
inconsistent  with  our  theories  of  the  earth.'*  Nor  are  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  all  contradictory  to  the  Mosaic  history.  Modem  opposeri 
of  revelation  have  objected  that  the  historian  talks  of  li^ht  before  there  wa<i 
any  such  thing  as  the  sun,  and  calls  the  moon  a  great  Hght,  when  every  one 
knows  it  to  be  an  opaque  body.  But  Moses  seems  to  have  known  what  phi- 
losophy did  not  till  very  lately  discover,  that  the  sun  is  not  the  original  source 
of  light,  and  therefore  he  does  not  call  either  the  sun  or  the  moon  a  great  li^ht^ 
though  he  represents  them  both  as  great  luminaries  or  light-hearers,  11  ad 
these  objectors  looked  into  a  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  Bible,  they  would  have 
found  that  the  word,  which  in  Gen.  i.  3.  our  translators  have  properly  ren- 
dered light,  is  different  from  that  which  in  the  fourteenth  verse  they  have  im- 
properly rendered  light  also.  In  the  third  verse  the  original  word  is  im  [aur) ; 
the  Greek  ^  ;  and  the  vulgate  Latin,  lux ;  in  the  fourteenth  verse  the  corres- 
ponding words  are  rm^  {mart),  ^morifpfs,  and  luminaria.  Each  of  the  former 
set  of  words  means  tbatinibtilc,  elastic  matter,  to  which  in  English  we  give 
the  name  of  li^ht ;  each  of  the  latter,  the  instruments,  or  means,  by  which 
light  is  transmitted  to  men.  But  surely  the  moon  is  as  much  an  instrument 
of  this  kind,  as  the  refiedor  placed  behind  the  lamp  of  a  light-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  mariner  at  sea  the  light  of  that  lamp,  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  land.  Though 
the  moon  is  not  a  light  in  itself,  yet  is  that  planet  a  light  in  its  effects,  as  it 
rejects  the  light  of  the  sun  to  us.  And  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  with 
great  propriety  called  great, — ^not  as  being  absolutely  greater  than  all  other 
■tars  and  planets,  but  because  they  appear  greater  to  us,  and  are  of  greater 
use  and  consequence  to  this  world.  And  now,  after  all  our  improvements  in 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  we  still  speak  of  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  well  as 
of  the  sun's  motion,  rising  and  setting.  And  the  man,  who  in  a  moral,  theo- 
logical or  historical  discourse,  shotdd  use  a  difierent  language,  would  only 
render  himself  ridiculous. 

In  like  manner,  had  these  objectors  referred  to  the  original  Hebrew  of  Gen.  i. 
6»  7, 8.  (which  in  our  English  authorised  version,  aa  well  as  in  other  modem 

1  Professor  Jainesoii,  in  page  v.  of  his  Frefi^ee  to  lir.  Kerr's  tnnslation  of  M.  Cu* 
Tier's  Esny  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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versions,  is  erroneously  rendered /rmameni,  after  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
Latin  Version,)  they  would  have  rendered  it  expanse ;  and  they  might  hare 
known,  that  it  meant  the  air  or  atmosphere  around  us,  in  which  biros  fly  and 
clouds  are  formed,  and  that  it  had  no  reference  whatever  to  a  solid  firmament ; 
though  such  an  idea  was  entertained  by  the  antient  Greek  philoeophers,  who, 
with  all  their  boasted  wisdom,  were  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  works,  as  they 
were  of  the  nature  of  God.  And  does  not  this  circumambient  air  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters,  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  the  waters  which  float 
above  us  in  clouds  and  vapours  ?  For  there  is  a  muUUvuie  of  waters  in  the  hea- 
venst  Tind  He  eauseih  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,    ( Jer.  x.  13.) 

Onc>e  more,  Moses  represents  the  earth  at  first  in  a  state  o€JtuidUtf,  T\t 
spirit  of  Godj  says  he,  moved  upon  the  face  (or  surface)  of  the  toaters.  (Gen.  L  2.) 
The  aposUe  Peter  also  speaks  of  the  eartli  as  being  formed  out  of  a  flui(L  T%e 
earth  standing  out  of  the  water  (more  correctly,  consisting  of  water  it  viarcf 
ffvvtTtiKra^)  and  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  The  same  tradition  reached  also  some 
of  the  antient  heathen  philosophers ;  and  Thales,  in  particular,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  and  the  wisest  of  them  all,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  said  that  all  thinga 
were  made  out  of  water.^  Others  after  him  taught  the  same  doctrine  :^  and  is 
it  in  the  least  degree  contradicted  or  disproved  by  modem  discoveries  ?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  more  and  more  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  them  ?  It  ij 
well  known  that  if  a  soft  or  elastic  globular  body  be  rapidly  w^hirled  round  oo 
its  axis,  the  parts  at  the  poles  will  be  flattened,  and  the  parts  on  the  equator, 
midway  between  the  north  and  south  poles,  will  be  raised  up.  This  is  precisely 
the  shape  of  our  earth  ;  it  has  the  figiu'e  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  figure  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  orange.  Now,  if  the  earth  was  ever  in  a 
state  of  fluidity,  its  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessarily  induce  such  a 
figure,  because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  necessarily  be  near  the 
equatorial  parts,  and  consequently  there  the  fluid  must  rise  and  swell  most 
It  has  been  demonstrated  bv  experiment,  that  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles 
and  raised  at  the  equator  :^  and  thus  do  the  Scriptures  and  philosophy  agree 
together  and  confirm  each  other.  The  Scriptures  assert  that  the  earth  was  in 
a  state  of  fluidity  ;  and  philosophy  evinces  that  it  must  have  been  in  such  a 
state  from  its  very  figure. 

The  account  of  the  creation  of  man  (Gen.  i.  26, 27.)  has  been  ridiculed  by 
all  opposers  of  revelation  ;  but  can  they  furnish  us  with  one  more  likely  to  be 
the  true  one  ?  Reason  will  tell  us  no  better  than  history  or  tradition  does, 
how  man  came  into  the  world.  This  therefore  is  a  subject  of  divine  revelation, 
and  until  the  objectors  to  revelation  con  give  us  a  better  account,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  perfectly  consistent  with  every  idea 
which  right  reason  teaches  us  to  entertain  of  the  creation  of  man. 

Lastly,  objectors  to  the  Scriptures  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  expresnoa 
in  Gen.  iL  3. — Chd  rested  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work^  as  if  it  were  alone 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  But  no  one,  who 
impartially  considers  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the  creation,  that  God  is 
represented  as  having  only  spoken  and  it  was  done,*  can  reasonably  imagine, 
that  the  Almighty  was  tired  with  labour,  as  if  he  had  moulded  every  thing 
with  his  hands,  and  that  on  the  seventh  dav  he  lay  or  sat  down  for  rest.  Hast 
thou  not  known,  says  the  Hebrew  prophet  Isaiah, — hast  (hou  not  heard  that  Ae 
everlasting  God^  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  fainteth  not,  neiUieriswemyf 
(Isa.  xl.  &.) 

The  objections  drawn  by  infidel  writers  from  the  Mosaic  namtm 

1  Princeps  Thales,  unns  e  septem  cm  sex  rehquos  concewiiie  primaa  ftmnk,  ex 
aqas  dixit  constare  omnia.  Giceronis  Academic.  Qusst  lib.  ii.  c  37.  (Op.  Una.  x. 
p.  118.  edit.  Bipont.) 

s  The  reader  will  find  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  above  alluded  to,  m  tbe 
notes  to  Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

3  This  was  first  conjectared  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  confirmed  by  M.  Caaaini  aad 
others,  who  measured  several  decrees  of  latitude  at  the  eanaior  and  at  the  north  pob ; 
and  found  that  the  difference  per£ctlvjastified  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  ooi^eetare,  aao  eoa- 
8e<|aently  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  result  of  the  expeti— rta, 
intituted  to  determine  this  point,  proved,  that  th^  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  •fssfor 
is  greater  by  more  than  tioeali^tifr^e  mUes  than  h  is  at  tfts  poles. 
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of  the  deluge  have    already  been  noticed  in  pp.  167*^183.  of  this 
Yolume. 

2.  The  declaration  of  Moses  in  Deut.  L  10.  that  God  had  inultiphed 
the  Israelites  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude^  has  been  ridiculed* 
because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  *  the  number  of  the  ftars  is 
infinite.' 

Let  us  however  consider  this  subject.  How  many  in  number  are  the  stars, 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  ?  For  it  is  that  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye, 
which  is  to  govern  us  in  replying  to  this  objection :  for  €kHi  hrmighi  Mraham 
forth  abroad, — that  is,  out  ordoors,  and  hade  him  look  towards  heanfen,  (Gen.  xr. 
5.),  not  with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Now,  let  the  objector  go 
forth  into  the  open  air,  and  look  up  in  the  brightest  and  most  favourable  ni§^t 
and  count  the  stars.  Not  more  than  9010  stars  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
in  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ;  but  at  the  time  idluded  to,  tbn 
Israelites,  independently  of  women  and  cliildren,  were  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand.  Suppose,  however,  we  even  allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made 
by  Sir  Win.  Ilerschel  and  others  with  telescopes,  which  have  magnified  be« 
tween  t!iirty-five  and  thirty-six  thousand  times,  that  there  mav  be  seventy-five 
millions  of  stars  visible  by  the  aid  of  such  instruments,  whicn  is  the  highest 
calculation  ever  made ;  yet  still  the  divine  word  stands  literally  true.  Matthew 
say8(i.  17.)  that  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  Christ  were  forty-two.  Now 
we  find  at  the  second  census,  that  the  fighting  men  among  the  Hebrews  amount* 
ed  to  600,000 ;  and  the  Israelites,  who  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  peo* 
|>le,  have  so  multiplied  that,  if  the  aggregate  number  of  them  who  have  ever 
lived,  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of  all 
the  fixed  stars  uken  together. 

3.  Tlie  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Numb.  zzii.  28.)  has  been  a  stand- 
ing jest  to  infidels  in  almost  every  age. 

If  the  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth,  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet,  we 
might  well  be  astonished.  Maimonides  and  others  have  imagined  tiiat  the  mat* 
ter  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narration,  as  well  as  from  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer  (2  Pet.  ii.  14— 
16.),  that  it  is  to  be  understobd  as  a  literal  narrative  of  a  real  transaction.  The 
ass,  it  has  been  observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such  and  such  sounds,  probably 
as  parrots  do,  vntfunU  understanding  them :  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
construction  of  the  ass's  mouth,  and  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  beine  so  formed 
as  to  be  unfit  for  speaking,  yet  an  adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this  wonder- 
ful effect ;  for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass. 
The  miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or  superfluous :  it  was  very  proper  to 
convince  Balaam,  that  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  Gkxl's  direction,  and 
that  the  same  divine  power,  which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to  speak  contrary  to 
its  nature,  could  make  him  in  like  manner  utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination. The  fact  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extraordinary  ope* 
ration ;  for  all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  properly 
attested.  The  ffiving  of  articulation  to  a  brute  is  no  more  to  the  Deity,  than 
the  making  of  the  blind  to  see,  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  reputed  baseness 
of  the  instrument,  of  which  Crod  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely  to 
this,  that  (as  the  apostle  observes  on  another  occasion)  God  hath  chosen  th€ 
fMmkthingsofthe  world  to  confound  the  wise.  (1  Cor.  i.  37.|  There  was  there* 
fore  a  fitness  in  the  instrument  used,  for  the  more  vile  Uie  means  were,  the 
fitter  they  were  to  confound  the  unrighteous  prophet. 

4.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and  mooil 
standing  still,  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  z.  1 2.  is  contrary  to  philosophy. 

Let  it  however  be  recollected  that  the  sacred  historian  expressly  relates  it  as 
a  mirade :  it  is  therefore  impos^Me  to  account  for  it  on  i^losophieal  princi- 
ples; it  must  be  resolved  wholly  into  the  power  of  €k>d,  who  hearkened  to 
the  voice  of  a  man  to  stop  the  luminaries  in  their  diumal  courses,  or  perbaus 
the  earth's  rotation,  and  by  prolonging  the  day  of  battle  to  make  them  fight 
for  IsraeL    From  the  circumstances  m*  the  nanrative  we  may  collect  the  time 
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of  the  day  and  of  the  month  when  it  happened,  viz.  soon  after  snn-riae,  and 
when  the  moon  wee  rather  past  the  full. 

**  Joshua,  when  summoned  bjthe  Gibeonites  to  come  to  their  succour  against 
the  confederate  kings,  went  up  ftrom  Oilgal  all  night,  and  came  suddenly  (we 
may  conclude  about  da^hreak)  upon  the  enemy,  whom  he  discomfited  with 
great  slaughter,  and  chased  along  the  way  from  Gibeon  to  Beth-horon,  in  a 
wester^mrection,  the  Loan  co-operating  in  tlieir  destruction  by  a  tremendous 
shower  of  great  hail-stones,  which  slew  more  than  the  sword  of  the  Israelites, 
but  did  not  touch  the  latter.  In  thn  situation  the  sun  appeared  to  rine  over 
Gibeon  eastward,  and  the  moon  to  set  over  Ajalon  westward,  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  ;  when  Joshua,  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  ut- 
tered this  invocation  in  the  sight  of  Israel : — *^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  over  Gibe- 
on ;  and  thou,  Afbon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.**  **  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  tbt 
hemisphere  [at  its  rising],  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  [at  its  sitting]  about  a 
whole  day ;  which  in  that  climate,  and  shortly  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
might  have  been  about  thirteen  hours  long,  thus  giving  him  day-light  for  tbe 
destruction  of  his  enemies  for  twenty-six  hours,  during  which  he  took  the  city 
of  Makkedah,  and  slew  the  five  kings  who  hid  themselves  in  a  care  near 
it"    (Josh.  X.  1— 2a)i 

The  object  of  this  miracle  was  of  the  most  important  and  impressive  nature. 
The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  goils  of  the  idolatrous  heathen  na- 
tions, were  commanded  to  yield  miraculous  obedience  to  tlie  chief  servant 
of  the  true  God';  and  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  more  effectual  conquest  of 
their  own  worshippers.  It  was  a  miracle  of  the  same  description  as  those 
which  had  been  wrought  in  E^pt.  With  res])ect  to  the  objectiooa  to  tbe 
probabiUty  of  this  miracle,  which  originate  in  a  consideration  of  its  supposed 
consec^uences,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Bishop  Watson,  that  '  the  machine  of 
the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  God  ;  he  can  stop  the  motion  of  any  port  or  of 
the  whole,  with  less  trouble  than  either  of  us  c«n  stop  a  watch  !*  How  absurd 
then  are  the  reasonings  of  those  men  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  om- 
nipotent God,  yet  deny  the  possibility  of  the  exertion  of  liis  power  in  other 
ways,  tfian  those  which  are  known  to  their  limited  experience  !* 

5.  The  beautiful  poetical  passage  in  Judges  v.  20.  has  been  stigmati* 
aed  as  a  '  species  of  Jewish  rant  and  hyperbole.' 

A  tempest  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  face  discomfited  them :  and  tlie  torrent 
Kishon  was  so  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  (which  common  opinion  ascribed 
to  the  pLinets,)  as  to  sweep  away  the  greater  part  of  Sisera's  army  in  their 
precifMtate  flight.  Hence  the  {xietess  calls  it  tlie^rsf  or  the  prince  or  torrenta 
The  whole  is  exceedingly  poetical,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  oppo- 
aers  of  revelation,  whose  cavilm  are  characterized  not  more  by  want  of  taste, 
than  by  wilful  ignorance  and  malignity  of  disposition. 

6.  It  is  said  that  such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  as  are  stated  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Can  nan,  could  not  possibly  have  been  supported 
there,  viz.  a  million  and  a  half  of  fighting  men.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  19. 1 
Chron.  zzi.  5.) 

To  this  it  ia  to  be  answered,  that  if  tlicre  be  no  mistake  in  the  numbsrs 
(which  probably  are  in  correct,  as  tlie  Syriac  version  reads  eight  hundred 
thousand  in  3  SanL  xxiv.  19.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.)  tliis  vast  population  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soiL  Another  solution  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  has  been  offered  by  a  late  writer,^  which  is  both  ingt> 
nious  and  probable.  *<  It  appears,**  he  observes,  **  from  Chronicles,  that  there 
were  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who  conunanded  monthly,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  guard  near  the  king's  person,  each  having  a  body  of  troops  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which  jointly  formed  a  grand  army  of 

1  Dr.  Halet's  New  Aaalyiis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  290.  The  reader,  who  is  d»- 
siroiu  of  reading  the  di£brent  opinions  of  learned  men,  on  the  sobjoetof  this  miiwie, 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Josh.  x.  13.  (Comment  on  the  Bible,  toL  i.),  sad 
to  an  original  and  elaborate  noU  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  the  same  paaMge. 

i  I.^*^"^"**'*  F'^ngenient  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i  p.  4&.  note. 

9  The  editof  <^the  q^yrto  tditjoa  of  Cshast's  PicfianMj  of  tha  BiMa..  SeaFrsg- 

"'^  No.  xzsviL  pp.  QSI|Q) 
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two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand :  and,  as  a  separate  bo<hr  of  twelve  thousand 
nen  naturally  attended  on  the  twelve  princes  of  the  twefye  tribes,  mentioned 
in  the  same  chapter,  the  whole  will  be  three  iMindred  thousand  $  which  is  the 
difierence  between  the  two  last  accounts  of  eight  hundred  thousand  and  of 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand.^  Whence  may  be  deduced  this  natural 
solution  as  to  the  number  of  Israel.  As  to  the  men  of  Israel,  the  author  of 
Samuel  does  not  take  notice  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  because  they 
were  in  the  actual  service  of  the  king  as  a  standing  army,  and  therefore  thera 
was  no  need  to  number  them :  but  the  audior  of  Chronicles  joins  them  to  the 
rest,  saying  expressly,  Snr^Ss,  "  all  those  of  Israel  were  one  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ;''  whereas  the  author  of  Samuel,  who  reckons  «nly  the  eight 
hundred  thou8and,does  not  say  ^intr>'?D  'all  those  of  Israel,*  but  barely  Smp«  ^rmii 
'  and  Israel  were,'  &c.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  exclusive^  of  the 
troops  before  mentioned,  there  was  an  army  of  observation  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Philistines'  country,  composed  of  thirtv  thousand  men,  as  appears  by  3 
Sam«  vi.  1. ;  which,  it  seems,  were  included  in  the  number  of  five  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  of  Judah,  by  the  iKithor  of  Samuel ;  but  the  author  of 
Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  gives  the 
number  of  that  tribe  exclusively  of  those  thirty  thousand  men,  because  they 
were  not  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  and  therefore  he  does  not  say,  n^m^Ss,  *  tn 
those  of  Judah,'  as  he  had  said  Smv^'^s  ^all  those  of  Israel,'  but  only  rmn«  'and 
those  of  Judah.'  Thus  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled,  by  only  having  re- 
course to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  treating  on  the  same  subject ;  which  will 
ever  be  found  the  best  method  of  explaining  difficult  passages." 

7.  The  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  si  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, has  been  objected  to  as  incredible,  viz,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sheep,  and  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen.  (1  Kings  viii.  63. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,j|Irfi,  that  all  these  were  not  ofiered  in  one  day, 
much  less  on  one  altar.  Tms  solemn  meeting  continued  fourteen  days,  viz. 
aeven  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  seven  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (1  Kings 
viii.  65.) :  and  because  the  brazen  altar  was  too  little  to  receive  the  burnt  of> 
ferings,  Solomon  by  special  permission  from  God,  haUmptd  the  middle  ofihe 
courts  that  is,  ordered  other  altars  to  be  erected  in  the  court  of  the  priestH,  and 
perhaps  in  other  places,  which  were  to  serve  only  during  that  solemnity,  when 
such  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  was  to  be  offered.  And  eecondlyy  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  there  were  some  neighbouring  princes,  who  paid  Solo- 
mon their  tribute  in  cattle,  and  who  might  supply  victims  for  the  extraordi- 
nary sacrifice  above  referred  to.     See  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  2  Kings 

,  iiL  4. 

The  great  number  of  beasts  daily  required  in  Solomon's  kitchen,  (1  Kings 
iv.  23.)  will  by  no  means  be  found  incredible,  when  we  compare  it  with  ac- 
counts of  the  daily  consumption  of  oriental  courts  in  modem  times,  and  the 
prodiffious  number  of  servants  of  an  Asiatic  prince.  Thus,  Tavemier,  in  hie 
description  of  the  seraglio,  said,  that  five  hundrtd  eheqp  and  lamhe  were  daOjf 
required  for  the  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  sultan.* 

8.  It  IS  urged  that  the  treasures,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  zxiz.  4*-7. 
ms  amassed  by  David  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple,  ere  inere» 
dible ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  be  could  collect  such  a  snmi 
which  has  been  computed  by  M.  le  Clerc  at  eight  hundred  millions 
sterling,  and  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the  gold  of  all  the  princes 
BOW  upon  earth  put  together. 

But  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  corruption  in  the  numbers :  we  arettef 
so  well  acouainted  with  the  weights  mentioned,  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  then  comparative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  nor  what  resour- 
ces for  obtaining  them  (now  lost)  there  were  at  that  time.  Besides,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  tolent,  mentioned  in  the  passage  above  cited,  was  the  Syrian 


1  Vide  AUchot  Hokm,  p.  18. 

S  Burder'k  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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ttilent ;  according  to  which  the  amount  collected  by  David  would  be  £7fiff7^V 
And  in  an  age  mce  that  in  which  David  lived,  when  kings  and  princes  wen 
accustomed  to  hoard  up  vast  quantities  of  ffold  and  silver  (as  the  oriental  mo- 
Harchs  still  do),  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  David  and  bis  princes,  in 
their  successful  wars  with  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  and  Amalekitea,  and  with 
the  kings  of  Zobah,  Syria,  and  Edom,  might  collect  gold  and  silver  to  the 
above  amount. 

9.  The  circumstance  of  Elijah  being  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings  xrii.  4.) 
has  excited  the  profane  scoffs  of  unbelievers,  as  an  incredible  thing ; 
and  they  have  attempted  to  be  witty  in  their  inquiries  whence  th(»e 
unclean  birds  could  have  procured  food  for  the  prophet. 

Had  these  writers,  however  consulted  the  original  word  of  this  passage,  sad 
also  other  places  where  the  same  word  occurs,  they  would  have  found  tbii 
n^3*)t^(oaeBiMj  signifies  Arabian.  Suchisthemeanineofthe  word  in  2Chroo. 
xxL  16;  and  in  Neh.  iv.  7.  where  our  version  correctly  renders  it  Arabians. 
Kow  we  learn  firom  the  BenskUh  Rabba  (a  rabbinical  commentarv  on  tbe 
book  of  Genesis,^)  that  there  antiently  was  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethshas 
(where  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  conceal  himself);  and  we  are  further 
informed  by  Jerome,  a  learned  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  that  the  OrUt, 
inhabitants  of  a  tmon  on  ike  eon/lnet  of  ikt  ArabSy  gave  nourishment  to  Sydt? 
This  testimony  of  Jerome  is  of  great  value,  because  be  spent  several  yean  in 
the  Holy  Land,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  the  most  correct  notion  possible 
of  the  language  and  geography  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  customs  sod 
habits  of  tne  people,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  understand,  explain,  and  trtns- 
late  tbe  Holy  Scriptures.  Although  the  common  printed  editions  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  reaa  corvi,  crows  or  ravens,  yet  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  16L  and  Neb. 
iv.  7.  Jerome  properly  renders  the  same  D*D*^J?  (orbim  or  oaeniM),  the  Ara- 
bians. What  ados  further  weight  to  these  testunonies  is  the  Piicr,  that  the 
Arabic  Version  considers  the  word  as  meaning  &  people,  0^a6ts^  and  not 
ravens  or  fowls  of  any  kind.  We  ma^  also  add,  that  the  celebrated  Jewish 
commentator,  Jarchi,  fives  the  same  mterpretation.  How,  indeed,  (it  has 
been  well  asked,)  could  the  holy  prophet  receive  his  meat  from  such  un- 
clean animals  as  ravens  are,  contrary  to  that  law  of  which  he  was  so  zealoiH 
and  intrepid  a  defender  ?  How  could  he  know  that  these  impure  birds  had 
not  been  resting  amonff  carcasses  and  carrion,  before  they  brought  him  hie 
meat  ?  Besides,  Elijah  was  supplied  with  bread  and  flesh  every  moraing  and 
evening  for  a  whole  year.  How  can  such  a  long  and  careful  attendance  be 
ascribed  to  ravens  ?  h  is  therefore  most  likely,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Oreb  or  Orbo  furnished  the  prophet  with  food,  being  specially  and  divinely 
directed  so  to  do.^ 

10.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Job  xxvi.  7.  and  PsaL  zziv.  % 
and  civ.  5. 

In  the  first  cited  passage.  Job  says  that  God  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing: 
and  in  Psal.  xxiv.  2.  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  hath  founded  ike  earth  upon  Aesea$, 
and  established  it  upon  thejloods :  and  in  Psal.  civ.  5.  that  he  hath  ImdAsfiun- 
daiions  ^  the  eartk,  (hat  it  tkofuid  not  be  renwvedfar  ever.  All  which  cxpres- 
aions  are  philosophically  correct :  for  the  foundation  of  a  penduloua  globe  can 
Im  notbinff,  but  its  centre,  upon  which  all  the  parts  that  lean  and  are  aapporled 
tnr  it ;  and  the  waters  continuaUy  flowing  through  the  bo  web  and  concavatieai 
Of  the  earth,  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  by  a  constant  course  and  circulation, 
constitute  an  abyss  in  the  lowermost  parts  of  the  earth.  AU  (he  rivers  run  ints 
the  sea ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto  (he  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  th^ker 
they  return  again.  (Eccles.  i.  7.)    Sp  that,  with  great  propriety  of  speech^  the 

1  The  reader  will  find  some  elaborate  and  interesting  calculations  on  this  tubiad, 
in  Dr.  Brown's  Antiquitiea  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  14d— 153. 
,  .   «  Sect  53.  fol.  30.  col.  2. 

9  Orbin  accols  viUe  in  finibus  Arabam,  Elis  dedemnt  alimenta. 

4  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  xvii.  and  especialhir  the  Disseftalioii  io  Dt  la 
Roche's  BAsmoirs  of  Literature,  vol  i.  pp.  81— 86 ;  Where  the  reader  will  find  a  foil 
discasiion  of  this  safajeet.  In  the  last  cited  work  the  testimonies  of  aatieat  Jewish 
WikuBf  nonlinning  the  vWw  ot  )0l  tSbo^  f>^raii««Ke  stated  at  length. 
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terraqueous  globe  is  said  to  hang  upon  nothing,  and  the  earth  to  be  founded 
upon  the  seas,  and  established  upon  the  floods,  and  (Psal.  czxxvi.  6.)  to  6e 
stretched  out  above  the  UHiiereA 

11.  The  unicorn  Q^*)  (rcim),  described  in  Job  xxxix.  9.  and  alluded 
to  in  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  has  by  some  been  confounded 
with  the  common  rhinoceros  :  but  an  animal,  with  one  horn,  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  John  Can!ipbell,  in  his  recent  travels  in  the  inte- 
rior of  South  AfHca,  and  so  completely  answering  to  that  described  in 
the  book  of  Job,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity.' 

12.  The  circumstance  of  Jonah  being  in  the  belly  of  a  vfhaie  ( Jonali 
i.  17.  Matt.  xii.  40.)  has  been  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to  matter  of  fact ; 
as  the  throat  of  a  whale,  it  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  admitting  little 
more  than  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man ;  and  these  fish  are  never  found 
fn  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  Bochart  has  long  since  proved  that  a  great  flsb  of  the  shark  kind  is  here 
intended :  and  it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  many  of  the  shark  species  are  not 
only  of  such  a  size  and  form  as  to  be  able,  without  any  miracle,  to  swallow  % 
man  whole,  but  also  that  men  have  been  found  entire  in  their  stomachs. 
Bochart  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  particular  speq^ea  of  shark  which  fol- 
lowed the  prophet  Jonah,  was  the  sqwdus  carehcaias  or  white  shark,  for  its 
voracity  termed  lamia  by  some  naturalists,  and  which  is  a  native  of  the  seas 
in  hot  climates,  where  it  is  the  terror  of  navigators.^ 

The  preceding  are  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have  been  prin- 
cipally excepted  against,  as  being  eoaCrary  to  philosophy  and  the  na- 
ture of  things :  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principles  of  modern  philosophy. 

1  Jenkiii*8  Reuonablenes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  v<^.  ii^p.  336. 

9  Campbell's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  204.  296.  where  the  hea4 
of  this  tinicom  is  delineated.  Sir  Everhard  Home's  Paper  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
fM^iuns  of  the  Roy^d  Society,  for  1822,  Part  I.  pp.  44,  45.  whore  engravings  of  the 
horn  are  given.  The  apper  part  of  the  head  (the  whole  being  too  heavy  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,)  may  be  seen,  with  the  one  horn,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 

3  Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  iii.  col.  742.  et  sea.  Bochart's  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Parkhurst  (Greek  Lexicon,  article  K>;rof,  p.  361.)  and  is  now  generally  re- 
ceived. See  also  Scripture  illustrated  by  Natural  History,  &c.  Expository  Indez^ 
p.  52.  and  the  Fragments  annexed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
Ko.  czlv.  p.  103.  Bishop  Jebb,  however,  has  urged  several  considerations  (which 
are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  the  force  of  which  it  would  impair  to  abridge) 
showing  that  it  probably  was  a  whale,  into  the  cavity  of  whose  month  Jonah  was 
taken.  (Saered  Literature,  pp.  178 — 180.)  The  observations  which  he  has  addu- 
ced from  the  natural  history  of  the  whale,  are  confirmed  by  the  enterprising  and 
experienced  whale-fisher,  Capt.  Scoresby  ;  who  states,  that  when  the  mouth  of  the 
Bahena  MysiieetuSf  or  Great  Common'  Whale,  is  open,  "  it  presents  a  cavity  as 
large  as  a  room,  and  capable  of  containing:  a  merchant  ship's,  Jolly-boat  full  of  men, 
being  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  (m  nont,)  and  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  long.  (Scoresbv's  account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.i.  p.455.)  The 
only  objection  that  can  be  oirared  to  Dr.  Jebb's  oninion,  is,  that  there  is  no  authentic 
instince  on  record  of  whales  being  found  in  tne  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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A  TABLE  or   TH£  CHIEF   PROPHECIES   relatitb    to   the 

MESSIAH. 

.  CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PROPHECIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  VESSLAH,  WITH 
THEIR  ACCOMPLISHMENT,  IN  THE  VERT  WORDS  OF  THX  HEW 
TESTAMENT.  j^ 

[Referred  to^  in  page  39p.  of  this  Vobtme.^ 

SECTION  I. 

PROPHECIES     RELATIVE      TO      THE      ADVENT,     PERSON,      SUFTERINGS, 
RESURRECTION,    AND   ASCENSION   OF   THE   MESSIAH. 

§  1.  That  a  Messiah  shoM  came. 

JL  ROPHECY.— ^en.  iii.  15.  Ht  (the  seed  of  the  woman)  shall  hrwt  thj 
head,  and  thou  shall  bnHu  his  heel.  Compare  Gen.  zxii.  18.  xii.  3.  xxvi  4. 
xzviiL  4.  and  Psal.  Ixxii.  17. — Isa.  zl.  5.  Tlie  fflory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together. — ^Hagg.  iL7.  The  desire  of  00 
nations  shall  come. 

FuLFiLMENT.-7-Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  tune  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  his  son,  macle  of  a  womatiy  (4000  years  after  the  first  prophecy  was  defi- 
vered.) — Rom.  xvL  20.  The  God  of  peace  shall  bruiit  Satan  under  your  feet 
shortly. — 1  John  iii.  18.  The  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  (that  old  serpent,  Rev.  zii.  9.)  See  also  Heb. 
ii.  14. — Luke  iL  10.  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  10 
ail  people. 

§  2.  When  he  should  came. 

Prophecy. — Gen.  zliz.  10.  The  8ce|itre  jslkotf  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
kw-giver  from  between  his  feet,  witil  Shiloh  come. — ^The  Messiah  was  to 
/  come  at  a  time  of  universal  peace,  and  when  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  him;  and  while  the  second  temple  was  standing,  seventy  weeks  (of  years, 
i.  e.  490  years)  afler  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  See  Hagg.  ii.  6--8L ;  Dan. 
iz.  24, 25. ;  Mai.  ui.  1. 

FuLFiLME!fT. — When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had  departed  from 
Judah  ;  for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  their  own  rulers  and  magistrates, 
yet  were  subiect  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  as  was 
evinced  by  their  bein^  subject  to  the  enrolment  of  Augustus,  paving  tribute 
to  Ccesar,  and  not  havmg  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii.  1. 3 
—5. ;  Matt.  zzii.  20, 21. ;  and  the  parallel  passages;  and  John  zz.  10. 1&— 
When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  the  Roman  warn  were  terminated, 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  universal  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  GendJes,  were  ezpecting 
the  coming  of  some  extraordinary  person.  See  Matt  iL  1 — 10. ;  Mark  zv. 
4a ;  Luke  ii.  25w  38. ;  and  John  i.  19^-45.  for  the  ezpecution  of  the  JewiL 
The  two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  confirm  the  ftilfihnmrt  of 
the  prediction,  as  to  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

^  3.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  Qad  and  man  together. 

Y'  PaopHECT. — Psal.  iL  7.    Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  theSir— 

Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  niv  Lord.~l8a.  iz.  6.  The  mighty  IM;  the 
everlastinff  Fatherw—Mic.  v.  2.  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  fton  of  oU^ 
from  everlasting. 

Fulfilment.— Heb.  i.  a  Unto  the  Smi  he  taith,  *  Thy  throne.  O  God,  ii 
for  ever  and  ever.'  Compare  Matt.  zziL  42— 45. ;  1  Cor.  zv.  99.;  Heb.  L  I3L— 
Matt  L  aa  They  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  CM  with  ua.— John 
I.  L 14  tike  ITsfif  was  with  God,  and  the  Ward  was  CM.  Tlie  IFsf^wni 
ierih  and  dMk  aaiong  us.— Rem.  ipc  5.   Of  wiMM  (Ike  iuiMn  ai 
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conceroitiff  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.    See 
also.  Col.  u.  9. ;  1  John  v.  90. 

^  4.  From  whom  he  was  to  be  descended. 

Prophecy. — From  tha  first  woman.    Gen.  iiL  15. 

From  Mraham  and  his  descendants,  Gen.  zii.  3,  zviii.  18.);  viz.  baacy 
(Gen.  xzvi.  4.);  /ocofr,  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.);  Judah^  (Gen.  xlix.  10.);  J»«e,  (Isa. 
XI.  1.) ;  Daddy  (PsaL  cxxxii.  11.  Ixxxix.  4. 37.;  Isa.  vi.  19^  14.  ix.  7. ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
5.  xxxiii.  90,  21.) 

Fulfilment. — ^Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  95.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  sayinff  unto 
MrakoMj  'And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  (See 
Matt.  i.  1.) — Ileb.  vii.  14.  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. — 
Rom.  XV.  19.  Isaiah  saith  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse. — John  vii.  49.  Hath 
not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David  9  See  also 
Acts  ii.  30.  xiii.  93. ;  Luke  i.  39. 

§  5.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin. 

Prophecy. — Isa.  vii.  14.  Behold  a  Fu^nshall  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  Son.  'J 
Jer.  xxxi.  99.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  on  the  earth  ;  a  woman 
shall  compass  a  man.  (N.  B.  7^e  antient  Jews  applied  this  prophecy  to  the 
Messiah,  whence  it  follows,  that  the  later  interpreiatums  to  the  contrarv  are 
only  to  avoid  the  truth  which  we  profess ;  viz.  T%xt  Jesus  was  horn  of  a  virgin^ 
and  therefore  is  The  Christ  or  Messiah. — Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art. 
III.  p.  171.  edit  1715.  folio.] 

Fulfilment. — Mat.  i.  94,  95.  Joseph  took  his  wife  and  knew  her  not,  till 
she  had  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son.  Compare  Luke  i.  96 — 35. — Matt.  i. 
99,  93.  All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  *  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son.^ 

§  6.  Where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom. 

Prophecy. — Mic.  v.  9.  Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  n 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah ;  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  ^ 
that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel. 

FuLPiLMERT. — Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  enrolled),  every  one 
into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  with  Mary  hiu 
espoused  wife,  unto  Bethlehem ;  and  while  they  were  there  she  brought  forth 
her  first  bom  son.  Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10, 11.  16.  and  Matt.  iL  I.  4-— 6.  8. 
11. ;  John  vii.  49. 

^  7.  That  a  prophet,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  or  Elijah,  should 
be  the  Messiah^ s  forerunner,  and  prepare  his  way. 

PaopHECY. — Malachi  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5. ;  Isa.  xl.  3. ;  Luke  i.  17.  Behold  I 
will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way  before  me. 

FuLPiLMETTT. — Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist  preaching 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judflea,  saying.  Repent  ye,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
band^^-Matt.  xi.  14. ;  Luke  vii.  97,  98.    ftis  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come. 

^  8.  That  the  Messiah  wiS  to  be  a  Prophet. 

PaoPBXCY. — Deut.  xviil  18.  15.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee. 

FuLPiLMEffT. — John  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  I  perceive 
that  thou  art  a  Prophet. — John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  Prophet, — Matt.  xxi.  46.  They 
took  him  for  a  Prophet, — Mark  vi.*1.5.  It  is  a  Prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  Pro- 
phets.—Luke  vii.  16.  A  great  Prophet  is  risen  up  among  as. — John  vi.  14.  This 
IS  of  a  truth  that  Proj^iet,  which  ehould  come  into  the  world.— John  vii.  40. 
Of  a  truth  this  is  the  ProphH. — Luke  xxiv.  19.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was 
a  Pro^ui,  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the  people. — Matt. 
xzL  IL    This  is  Jesus  (he  Prophet,  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

§  9.  That  the  Messiah  should  begin  to  publish  the  Oospel  im  OaUlee. 
Paophcct.— Isa.  ix.  1, 9.  In  QaUlee  of  the  nations,  the  paopis  that  walked 
in  darknev  have  seen  a  great  li^dit. 
Fir&nuiiiiTw— Blatt  ir.  19l  17«   Now  when  Joaus  heisd  thAi  I^baDb. 
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cast  into  priflon,  he  departed  into  CaiiUe.    From  that  time  Jemia  began  to 
preach  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

§  10.  Thai  the  Messiah  should  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great  miracles. 

Prophecy. — Isa.  xxxv.  5, 6.  Then  the  tyts  of  the  Uind  shall  be  opened, 
and  theeerra  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped  :  then  shall  the  lanu  man  leap  as 
an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. — Isa.  xlii.  7.  To  open  the  Hind  eyes. 
— Isa.  xxxii.  3.  The  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim ;  and  the  ears  of 
them  that  hear,  shall  hearken. — Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  deaf  shall  heear  the  words 
of  tlie  book  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  onscurity  and  darkness. 

FuLFiLMEKT. — Matt.  xi.  4. 5.  Jesus . .  .said,  *  Go  and  show  John  those  thw^ 
wliich  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  Uind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk  ;tbe 
leapers  are  cleansed,  and  the  decf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up. — Luke  vii.  21. 
In  the  same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues^  and  of  e\^ 
spirits ;  and  unto  many  that  were  blind,  he  gave  siehi, — ^Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  Jesi'i 
went  about  all  GaUlee . . .  heaUng  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  dis- 
ease among  the  people . .  .They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were 
taken  witli  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  vere  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  he 
healed  them. — Matt.  xv.  30, 31.  And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having 
with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others ;  tnd 
cast  them  down  at  Jesus^s  feet,  and  he  healed  them.  Insomuch  that  the  multi- 
tude wondered,  when  they  saw  tlie  dumb  to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  wkoU,  the 
lame  to  u>alk,  and  the  blind  to  see. — Acts  ii.  22.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  a  man  ap- 
proved of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs ;  which  God  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue  length,  were  we 
to  state  at  length  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  related  by  the  evangeli^s, 
we  annex  (in  further  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies'  concerning 
them)  the  following  catalogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's 
Veracity  of  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  283 — ^286. 

1.  Water  turned  into  Wine •••.....•.......•.••       John  ii. 

2.  Nobleman's  Son  of  Capernaum  healed John  iv. 

\).  Passing  unseen  through  the  Multitude.  •••... ....••....  I .       Lake  iv. 

4.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes ., Luke  t. 

5.  Demoniac  cured... .•.•...••...•..<  i  ^l^  L 

i  Matt.Tiii. 

6.  Peter's  Wife's  Mother  cured <  Mark  L 

i  Lake  iv. 
I  Matt.riii. 

7.  Multitudes  healed •••••••... <  Mark i. 

r  Luke  iv. 

8.  Also  thraugfunU  GalUee >  mSc  T 

C  Matt-viii 

0.  A  Leper   healed <  Mark  i. 

f  Luke  T. 
i  Matt.  ix. 

10.  The  Paralytic  let  down  in  a  bed .4 <  Mark  ii. 

(  Luke  T. 

11.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethesda John  v. 

CMatt.jril 

12.  The  withered  Hand,  on  the  Sabbath ^  Markiii. 

/Lake  ti. 

13.  Many  ht4iXed • \  Markiii. 

14.  Many,  and  some  by  mere  touch •* Lake  vi. 

15.  Centurion's  servant • \  i^aktvU. 

id  The  Widow's  Son  raised,  at  Nain Lakivu. 
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17.  VarumM  MiraeUs  n:ppnMiio iLukiwi. 

18.  Many  healed « Matt.  iz. 

i  Mitt.  iz. 

19.  Al>eiiioiuac ^ISarklU. 

I  Luke  zi. 
I  Mitt.  ▼Ui 

20.  The  Tempeit  stilled <  Mark  iv. 

*  #  Lake  nii. 

C  MaU.  viii. 

21.  The  Lejrion  of  Devils  cast  outl <  Maj^  hr. 

f  Luke  vm. 

I  Blatt.  iz. 
S2.  The  Woman  who  toothed  his  Garment <MarkT. 

(  Luke  viii. 

i  Matt.  iz. 
23.  The  Daughter  of  Jaims  raised <  Mark  ▼. 

(  Luke  TiiL 

34.  Two  hlind  men Matt.  iz. 

25.  A  dumb  Demoniac Matt.  iz. 

iMatt.  z. 
Mark  vi. 
Luke  iz. 
Matt.  ziv.    , 
John  vi. 
(  Matt  ziv. 

29.  He  walks  on  the  Sea ^Markvi. 

(  John  vii. 

30.  Ship  immediately  at  its  Destination • John  vi. 

31.  As  many  as  touched  healed ISfuk^^' 

32.  Daughter  of  SyrophoBUician  Woman jSllS^ 

33.  Deaf  and  dumb  Bfan Maj^  vii. 

34.  MuUUMdes keaUd MaU.zy. 

35.  Four  thousand  fed {  mIa  SL 

36.  A  blind  man  cured Markviii. 

i  Bfatt.  zvii. 

37.  The  great  Miracle  of  the  Transfiguration 2  Itfark  iz. 

r  Luke  iz. 
i  Matt.  zvii. 

38.  A  deaf  and  dumb  Demoniac •.«.  ^Mark  iz. 

(  Luke  iz. 

39.  A  Fish  brings  the  tribute  Money Matt.  zvii. 

40.  The  Man  bUnd  from  his  Birth John  iz. 

41.  The  infirm  Woman  restored Luke  ziii. 

42.  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath : Luke  ziv. 

43.  Ten  Lepers  cleansed Luke  zvii. 

44.  Laiarus  raised  firom  the  Dead John  zi. 

i  Matt.  zz. 

45.  Blind  Bartimeus  cured^ <  Mark  z. 

(  Luke  zviii. 

46.  ManyUtrnd  and  lame Matt.  zzi. 

47.  The  barren  Fig-tree  destroyed ISSwhld** 


1  St.  Matthew  says  two  demoniacs,  the  others  mention  only  one.  Probably  one  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

*  St.  Matthew  says  two  blind  men.  Of  whom  doubtless  Bartimeus  was  the  most 
lomarkabie. 
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(Matt.  zxri. 
Mark  ziv. 
Luke  xzii. 
John  JTviii. 

49.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Firfics,  after  his  Resurrection John  xjri. 

^11.  In  what  nutnner  the  Messiah  was  to  make  his  public  entry  into 

Jerusalem. 
Prophecy.  —  Zech.  ix.  9.    Rejoice  greatly,  0*<laughtcr  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
/    hold  thy  King  conielh  unto  thee ;  he  is  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly  and 
riding  ui>on  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  xxi.  7 — 10.  The  disciples — brought  the  ara  and  the 
colt,  and  put  on  them  Uieir  clothes,  and  set  him  (Jesus)  thereon,  (that  is,  itpoii 
the  dothe^  And  great  multitudes  sj)read  tlieir  sarments,  &c.  &c.  —  Matt.  xxi. 
4,  5.  M  this  was  donej  that  it  nnght  be  fulnllcd  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet,  saying.  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Siou,  *  Behold  thy  king  cometh,' 

Xtj*     Arc. 

§  12.  That  the  Messiah  should  he  poor  and  despised^  and  b^  betrayed  by 

one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver^  (at  tbat  time  the 

ordinary  price  of  the  vilest  slave) ;  with  which  the  potter* s  field  should 

he  purchased. 

Prophect.  —  Isa.  liii.  3.  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him. 
^  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
^  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him ;  he  was  despised  and  we 
esteemed  him  not.  —  Ps.  xli.  9.  and  Ps.  Iv.  12 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar 
friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  who  did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  against 
me.  —  Zech.  xi.  12.  So  they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  — 
Zech.  xi.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  imto  me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly 
price  tliat  I  was  prized  at  of  them  !  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silrer, 
and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  ix.  58.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.  —  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  Foryour  sakes  he  became  poor. — John  xi.  35.  Jesus 
WEPT.  —  Luke  xxii.  3,  4.  Then  Satan  entered  into  Judas,  bein^  one  of  the 
twelve,  and  he  went  his  way  and  conmiuned  with  the  chief  pnests  how  he 
might  betray  him  unto  them.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  14.  And  Judas  went  unto  the 
chief  priests,  and  scud  unto  them,  what  M'ill  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver 
him  unto  you ;  and  they  covenanted  witli  him  for  ihirlii  nieces  ^f  silver.  — 
Matt,  xxvii.  3--8.  Then  Judas,  who  had  betrayed  him,  urought  again  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood ;  and  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed, 
and  went  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver,  and 
they  said  it  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury,  Itecause  it  is  the  price  of 
blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  JUldj  to 
bury  strangers  in.  ^ 

^13.  That  the  Messiah  should  suffer  pain  and  death  for  ike  sins  of  ike 

World. 

Prophecy. — PsaL  xxii.  16, 17.  For  dogs  (that  is,  the  Heathens^  whom  the 
Jews  called  dogs),  have  compassed  me ;  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  en- 
closed me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,  i  may  tell  all  my  bones ; 
they  look  and  stare  upon  me.  —  Isa.  1.  6.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiiers^ 
and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  nair.  1  hid  not  my  lace  from 
shame  and  spitting.  —  Isa.  liii.  5. 8.  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgreesioos: 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  Hte  was  cut 
off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living:  6>r  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he 
strirken.  —  Isa.  liii.  12.    And  he  hare  ^the  sin  of  many. 

Fulfilment. — John  xix.  1,  2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus,  and  scourged  lam. 
And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, — and  they  smote  him  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  30. :  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  nit 
upon  him,  —  and  smote  him  on  the  head.  —  Mark  xv.  25.  And  they  cnicifad 
hun. — 1  Pet.  ii.  23,  24.  Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  whea 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  Who  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  tha 
tree  (the  cross]. 
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^  14.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  cruelly  mocked  and  derided. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.xxii.  12, 13.7,8.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me;  strong  iJtf 
bulls  of  Bashan  —  (that  is,  the  wicked  and  furious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts 
fattened  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Bashan,)  ^  waxed  fat,  and  kicked ;"  —  (became 
proud  and  rebellious) — have  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon  me  with 
their  mouths  as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  All  the;|r  that  see  me,  laugh 
me  to  scorn ;  the^  shoot  out  the  lip,  saying,  He  trusted  in  God  thai  he  wmd 
deliver  him:  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him. 

Fulfilment. — Matt,  xxvii.  «^.  41, 42. ;  Markxv.31,«32.;  Luke  xxiii.  35, 96. 
And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads.  Likewise  also 
the  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers  aIi»o  uith  them,  derided,  and  mocking,  said 
among  then;selves,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  •*  He  saved  others,  himself  he 
cannot  save;  if  he  be  tlie  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come  down 
from  the  cross,  and  save  hiniseltj  that  we  may  sec,  and  we  will  believe  him. 
He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  wUl  have  him.*  And  the  sol- 
diers also  mocked  liim, — sayiug,  *  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  tliyself.' 

^15.  That  vinegar  and  gall  should  be  offered  to  the  Messiah  upon  the 
cross ;  and  that  his  garments  should  be  divided,  and  lots  east  for  his 
vesture. 

Prophect.  -^  Psal.  Ixix.  21.  The^  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in 
my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  dnnk. — Psal.  xxii.  18.  They  part  my  gar- 
ments among  them  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 

FuLPiLMENT.  —  John  xix,  29. ;  Matt.  xxviL  48. ;  Mark  xv.  36^  And  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. 
—  John  xix.  23,  24.  And  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took 
his  garments,  and  made  four  parts^  to  every  soldier  apart ;  and  also  his  coat; 
now  the  coat  was  without  seam.  They  said,  therefore,  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be, 

^  16.   Thai  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah  should  be  broken,  but  that  his  side 

should  be  pierced. 

Prophect. — Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones ;  not  one  of  them  tf 
broken.  —  Zech.  xii.  10.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  hsve  pierced. 

Fulfilment.  — John  xix.  32--34.  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the 
legs  of  the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him :  but  when 
they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  alrcadjr,  they  brake  not  hie 
legs.  But  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  hie  side,  and  fi>rthwith 
there  came  out  blood  and  water.  « 

^  17.    TTiOt  the  Messiah  should  die  vjith  malefactors,  but  be  buried 

honourably. 

Prophect.  —  Ii>a.  liii.  9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  38. 57 — GO.  Then  were  there  two  thieves  cru- 
cified with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea  named  Joseph,  and 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and  he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid 
it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 

^18.   That  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into  hecmen. 

Prophect.  —  Psal.  xvi.  9, 10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (the  separate  state  of  departed  spirits)  neither 
wilt  thou  sufifer  thine  lioly  one  to  see  corruption.  —  Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou 
ehalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin, — he  shall  prolonff  his  days.  —  Psal. 
Ixviii.  18.  Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive ; 
thou  hast  received  gifls  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them. 

Fulfilment. — Acts  ii.  31 .  (David)  spake  before  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  his  soul  was  not  lefl  in  hell,  (Hades,  or  the  separate  state ;)  neither  did 
his  flesh  see  corruption.  See  also  Acts  xiii.  35.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6.  The 
ansele  said  unto  the  women,  *  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.'  Se« 
Liuse  zxiv.  5, 6.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  4.    He  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  th«< 
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Scriptures. —Acts  i.  3.  He  showed  himself  alive  afler  his  passion,  by  many 
infallible  proo&.  —  Mark  xvi.  19. ;  Luke  xxiv.  51. ;  Acts  i.  9.  So  then  after 
the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them,  wliile  he  was  blessing  them,  and  mrhile  they 
beheld,  he  wasparted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the 
light  hand  of  God.    Compare  also  1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16. ;  Heb.  vL  20. 

^'  19.   That  the  Messiah  should  send  the  Holy  Spirit  y  tJie  Comforter, 

Prophect.  —  Joel  ii.  528.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy. 

Fulfilment.  —  See  S^  these  promises  and  predictions  fulfilled  in  Acts  ii. 
1— -4. ;  iv.  31. ;  viii.  17. ;  x.  44. ;  xi.  15. 


SECTION  IL 

PREDICTIONS    RELATIVE   TO   THE    OFFICES    OF   THE    MESSIAH. 

^  1.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  and  Legislator  liki 
UNTO  MosES,  but  superior  to  him^  who  should  change  the  law  of  Moses 
into  a  new  and  more  perfect  law,  common  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  which  should  last  for  ever. 

Prophecy.  — Deut.  wiil.  le,  19.  I  wiU  raise  them  up  a  Profhet  finom 
among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  into  his  mouth. 
. . .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearicen  unto  my 
words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  See  also 
Deut.  xviii.  15.    Acts  iii.  22.  and  vii.  37. 

Fulfilment.  —  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet,  generally,  see  {  8. 
p.  599.  supra ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  resembled  Moses,  to  whom  he 
was  also  mfinitely  superior  in  many  respects,  will  appear  firoin  the  IbUowinf 
particulars. 

(i.)  j9«  to  the  dignity  of  his  person.  —  Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  Monb  verily  was  fidthful  ia 
all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken 
after ;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  whose  house  are  we.  Other  prophets 
had  revelations  in  dreams  and  visions,  but  Moses  talked  with  God  face  to  fiioa.  Qirist 
^ake  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  lather. 

(ii.)  As  to  his  UfisUUiee  oJUe.  —  Moses  was  a  Legishtor,  and  tha  Medimtor  of  a 
covenant  between  (rod  and  man.  Christ  was  the  Mtaiatar  olt  a  better  ooirenant  than 
that  which  was  established  by  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats.  The  one  was  mortal ; 
the  other  divine.  Other  prophets  were  only  interpreters  and  enforcers  of  the  hiw,aBd 
in  this  respect  were  greatly  mferior  to  Moses.  Tnis  is  of  itself  a  suiBcient  proof,  that 
a  succession  of  prophets  could  not  be  soldy  alluded  to.  The  person  who  was  to  be 
raised  up,  could  not  be  like  Moses  in  a  stnct  sense  unless  he  were  a  legislator — he 
must  give  a  law  to  mankind,  and  consequently  a  more  excellent  law ;  for  if  the  first 
had  been  perfect,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  argues,  there  could  have 
been  no  room  for  a  second.  Christ  was  this  legislator,  who  gave  a  law  more  perfect 
in  its  nature,  more  extensive  in  its  application,  and  more  glorious  in  its  promises  and 
rewards.—- Heb.  vii.  18, 19.  There  is  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  be^ 
fore,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof;  for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect, 
but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  (i.  e.  of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  whieh  we  draw 
aiffh  to  God. 

The  Law  of  Moses  belonfi^d  to  one  nation  only,  but  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  Latr 
0f  Christ,  is  designed  for  aU  nations.  The  Messiah  was  to  enact  a  new  Law  ;  Isa.  ir 
3.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  law  from  Jemaalem.  This 
new  law  or  covenant  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations ;  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  and  h.  4, 5. ; 
and  was  to  endure  for  ever ;  see  Isa.  lix.  21.;  Jer.xxxi.  34.;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  xxxviL  26. ; 
Isa.  Iv.  3.  Ixi.  8. ;  Jer.  xxxii.  40.;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25.;  Dan.  vii.  13, 14.;  Isa,  xUi  6.  hdi 
2. ;  compared  with  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Moses  instituted  Uie  passover,  when  a  lamb 
was  sacrificed,  none  of  whose  bones  were  to  bo  broken,  and  whose  blood  protected  the 
people  from  destruction  —  Christ  was  himself  that  paschal  Iamb.  Moeea  had  a  verj' 
wicked  and  perverse  generation  committed  to  his  care ;  and  to  enable  him  to  nm 
them,  miraculous  powers  were  given  to  him,  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavoois  to 
make  the  people  obedient  to  God,  and  to  save  them  from  ruin ;  but  in  vain :  m  tha 
.  Jpace  of  forty  yeara  they  all  fell  in  the  wilderness  except  two  —  Christ  also  was  given 
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to  a  generation  not  len  wicked  and  perrerae ;  his  instructions  and  his  miracles  were 
lost  upon  them ;  and  in  about  the  same  space  of  time  after  they  had  rejected  him,  they 
were  destroyed. 

(iii.)  As  to  his  praphetie  ofiee  and  churaeter.  —  Moses  foretold  the  calamities  that 
would  befal  his  nation  for  their  disobedience  — >  Christ  predicted  the  same  events,  fixed 
the  precise  time,  and  enlarged  upon  the  previous  and  subsequent  circumstances. 

Moses  chose  and  aopointed  seventy  elders  to  preside  over  the  people  —  Christ  chose 
the  same  number  of  aisotples.  Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  spy  out  the  land  which  was 
to  be  conquered  —  Christ  sent  his  twelve  apostles  into  the  world,  to  subdue  it  by  a 
more  glorious  and  miraculous  conquest. 

Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — 
Christ  was  meek  and  lowly ;  mildness,  patience,  and  resignation  were  conspicuous  in 
aJl  his  actions ;  he  submitted  with  the  most  perfect  composure  of  mind  to  every  indiff- 
nity ;  when  he  was  reviled  he  answered  not  again,  but  resigned  himself  to  lum  who 
judyreth  rightly. 

The  po^P'^  could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  promise  till  Moses  was  dead — by  the 
death  of  Cnrist  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened  to  believers." 

(iv.)  As  to  the  benefits  conferred.  —  Moses  delivered  the  Israelites  from  their  cruel 
bondage  in  Egypt ;  he  contended  with  the  magicians,  and  had  the  advantage  over 
them  so  maniiesfly,  that  they  could  no  longer  withstand  him,  but  were  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  by  which  he  was  assisted.  Moses  conducted  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  desert ;  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  be  obedient,  they  should 
enter  into  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser  Jews  usually  understood  to  be 
a  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial  kingdom,  to  which  the  Messiah  was  to  open  an  en- 
trance. And  Moses  interceded  with  the  Almighty  for  that  rebellious  people,  and 
stopped  the  wrath  of  God,  by  lifting  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  —  But 
Jsaut  has  delivered  us  from  the  far  worse  tyranny  of  Satan  and  sin,  and  He  saves  all 
who  truly  believe  in  him,  and  unfeignedly  repent, /rom  the  guilt,  the  power,  and  the 
punishment  of  tkeir  sins.  (Matt.  i.  23.)  —  Jesus  Christ  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  re- 
ceived their  acknowled|nnents  both  of  the  dignitv  of  his  nature  and  the  unportance  of 
his  mission.  He  was  luted  up  on  the  cross,  ana  was  the  atonement  for  the  whole 
world.  He  has  also  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  and  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers.  As  our  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaven,  that  where 
he  is,  there  his  followers  may  be  also  (Heb.  vi,  90.  iz.  94.;  John  xiv.  2,  3.) :  and  as  an 
Advocate  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto  Ood  by  him.  (1 
John  ii.  1. ',  Heb.  vii.  25.) 

Moses  wrought  a  ffreat  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  this  particular  the  parallel  is  re- 
markable ;  since  betides  Christ  there  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
loAtfiR  the  Lord  Imeyo  face  to  face,  and  all  the  signs  ana  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  do.  (Deut.  xzxiv.)  Moses  was  not  only  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker 
of  miracles,  but  a  king  axid  a  priest.  He  is  called  king  (Deut.  zznii.  5.),  and  be  had 
indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre,  yet  the  authority  of  a 
king,  and  was  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and  the  office  of  priest  he  often  exercised.  In 
all  these  offices  the  resemblance  between  Moses  and  Chnst  was  striking  and  exact. 

Moses  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wilderness  —  Christ  with  bread  and  with 
doctrine ;  and  the  manna  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  the  loaves  which  Christ 
multiplied,  were  proper  images  of  the  spiritual  food  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
bestowed  upon  his  disciples. 

Moses  expressly  dechures, "  that  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  wiU  not  heark- 
en unto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him." 
The  Jews  rejected  Christ,  ana  Crod  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Jews  there  is  no  instance  recorded,  where,  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  the 
warnings  or  advice  of  any  prophet,  such  terrible  calamities  ensued,  as  those  which  fol- 
lowed die  rejection  of  the  Messish.  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  empire,  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  Jews  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion  of  the  surviving 
people,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  aay  —  calamities  beyond 
measure  and  beyond  example  —  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses. 

(v.)  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  —  Moses  died  in  one  sense  for  the  iniqui- 
ties of  his  people  *.  it  was  their  rebellion,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it,  which  drew 
down  the  displeasure  of  God  upon  them  and  upon  him :  "  The  Lord,"  said  Moses  to 
them,  "  was  angry  with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  ffo  in  thither,  but 
thou  shalt  die."  (Deut.  i.  37.^  Moses  therefore  went  up  in  the  sight  of  the  people  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  died  when  he  was  m  perfect  vigour,  *'  when  his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  —  Christ  sunered  for  the  sins  of  men, 
and  was  led  up  in  tho  presence  of  the  people  to  Calvary,  where  he  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  when  he  was  in  his  full  natural  strengtn.  Neither  Moses  nor  Christ, 
ms  far  as  we  may  collect  from  sacred  history,  were  ever  sick  or  felt  any  bodilv  decay 
or  infirmity,  which  would  have  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  toils  they  underwent. 
Their  sufferings  were  of  another  kind. 
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A«  Moses  a  little  before  his  deathpromised  the  people  that  God  would  raise  thea 
up  a  Prophet  like  unto  him  —  so  Cnrist,  taking  leave  of  his  afflicted  disciples,  UM 
tliem,  /  will  not  leave  you  e&ntfortless :  I  will  pray  the  Father ,  and  ke  sJkaU  giwe  fM 
another  eon^forter.  (John  xiv.  Id.  16.) 

**  Is  this  similitude  and  correspondence,  in  so  many  particulars,  the  effect 
of  mere  chance  ?**  says  Dr.  Jortm,  to  whom  we  are  pnncipaUy  indebted  for 
the  preceding  circumstances  of  resemblance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Great  Prophet  and  Legislator  of  the  Jews ;  —  "  Let  us  search  all  the  records 
of  universal  history,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to  Moms 
as  Christ  was.  If  we  cannot  find  such  a  one,  then  we  have  found  HBI  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazi- 
reth,  THE  Son  of  Goo.''^ 

^  2.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Teacher,  who  was  to  instruct  and  enUghta 

men, 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Teacher. 

pROPHECT.  —  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidmgi 
unto  the  meek. —  Isa.  liv.  18.  All  thy  people  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord.— 
Psal.  Ixxviii.    I  wiU  open  mv  mouth  m  a  parable. 

Fulfilment. — Mark  i.  14.  Jesus  came . . .  .preaching  the  kingdom  of  God. 
—  Luke  viiL  1.  He  went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preeiehing,  tad 
showing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  —  Mark  vi.  6.  He  went 
round  about  all  the  villages  teaching.  —  Luke  iv.  15.  44.  He  taught  in  their 
synago^es ;  and  he  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  See  also  Matt 
iv.  2a.  IX.  35. ;  Mark  i.  38,  S).  —  Matt  xi.  The  |M>or  have  the  Gospel  prtaA- 
ed  unto  them.  —  Matt.  xiii.  34.  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  tbe 
multitude  in  paraHesy  and  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them,  that  it 
might  be  fulhlled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my 
mouth  in  parMes.  —  Mark  iv.  33.  With  many  such  paraBies  spake  he  tbe 
word  unto  them.  The  following  list  of  parables  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
prophetic  character  of  the  Messiah  as  a  teacher ;  it  is  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  2S7^2^. 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leadUig  tlie  Blind Lake  vl 

2.  Of  the  Hoiwe  built  onaRock llSkc^" 

3.  Of  the  two  Debtors Luke  v. 

4.  Of  the  relapsing  Demoniac <  iTak    ^ 

5.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  his  vain  Hopes Luke  xii. 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  from  a  Wedding Luke  xii. 

7.  Of  the  barren  Fig-tree Luke  xiii- 

(MaU.uiL 
a  Of  the  Sower ^Markir. 

f  Luke  viii. 
9.  Of  the  Tares Matt  xiii 

10.  Of  the  Seed  sown Markir. 

11.  Of  the  Mustard  Seed ^5I**l^' 

I  Mark  iv. 

12.  Of  the  Leaven Matt.  xiiL 

13.  Of  the  hid  Treasure Ibid. 

14.  Of  the  Merchant  seeking  Pearls Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea Ibid. 

16.  Of  the  good  Householder Ibid. 

C  Matt.  ix. 

17.  Of  tho  new  Cloth  and  old  Garment /  Mark  ii. 

/  Luke  V. 
-«   ^-  ,  CMatt.ix. 

16.  Of  the  new  Wine  and  old  Bottles <?  Mark  it 

r  Luke  v. 


1  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  135—150.  second  edit^a. 
See  also  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertalionf  on  tbe  Prophecies,  vol  i:  pp.  9(X— 101. 
1793^  ninth  Edition. 
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19.  Of  the  Plant  not  phnted  by  God Matt.  zv. 

ao.  Of  the  kMrt  Sheep jlSkl*^!"* 

21.  Of  the  unmerciful  Serrant. Matt.  viii. 

22.  Of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Sheep John  x. 

23.  Of  the  good  Samaritan Luke  z. 

24.  Of  the  Guest  choosing  the  highest  Seat.  ..,.•• Luke  ziv. 

25.  Of  the  great  Supper Ibid. 

26.  Of  the  buUding  a  Tower Ibid. 

27.  Of  the  King  preparing  for  war Ibid. 

28.  Of  the  Salt Ibid. 

29.  Of  the  Piece  of  Silver  lost Luke  zv. 

30.  Of  the  Prodigd  Son Ibid. 

31.  Of  the  unjust  Steward Luke  zri. 

32.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  Lazarus Ibid. 

23.  Of  the  Master  commanding  his  Sienrant Luke  zrii. 

34.  Of  the  unjust  Judge  and  Widow Luke  zriii. 

35.  Of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican Ibid. 

36.  Of  the  Labourers  hired  at  different  Hours Matt.  s^. 

37.  Of  the  Ten  Pounds  and  Ten  Servants 'Luke  ziz. 

38.  Of  the  professing  and  the  repenting  Son Matt.  zzi. 

(  Matt.  zzi. 

39.  Of  the  wicked  Husbandman ?  Mark  zi. 

(  Luke  zz. 

40.  Of  the  CKiests  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Garment :    Matt.  zzii. 

*  C  Matt.  zziv. 

41.  Of  the  Fig-tree  putting  forth  Leaves 2  Mark  ziii. 

(  Luke  zzi. 

42.  Of  the  Thief  in  the  Night Matt.  zziv. 

43.  Of  the  Man  taking  a  long  Journey Mark  ziii. 

44.  Of  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  Servant Matt.  zziv. 

45.  Of  the  Ten  Virgins Matt.  zzv. 

46.  Of  the  Talents Ibid. 

Perhaps  also  the  following  may  be  added. 

47.  Children  in  the  Market-place 1  iSte  i^* 

i  Matt.  zii. 

48.  The  strong  Man  keeping  his  House /  Mark  lii. 

(  Luke  iz. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  instruct  and  enlighten  men. 

Prophecy.  —  lea.  ix.  2.  The  people  tliat  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them 
hath  the  light  shincd. 

Fulfilment.  — John  xii.  46.  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  (See  al»o  John  viii.  12. 
ix.  5.)  —  Luke  ii.  32.  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  —  Acts  xxvi.  18.  To 
open  their  eyes  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.  —  Eph.  v.  8.  Ye  were  sometime  darkness,  but  now  ye 
are  light  in  the  Lord ;  walk  as  children  of  light.  —  Acts  iiL  26.  Grod  having 
raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of 
you  from  his  iniquities.     * 

§  3.  He  was  to  be  the  Messiah^  Christ,  or  Anointed  of  God, 

ProphecT.  —  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  —  Dan.  ix. 
24, 25.  To  anoint  the  most  holy,  —  the  Messiah  the  Prince.  —  Psal.  cxxxii* 
17.  I  have  ordained  a  lamp  for  mine  Anointed.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20. 
51.  —  Psal.  ii.  2.  The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  aud 
against  his  Anointed  or  Messiah. 

FuLFiLMi^NT.  —  John  iv.  25.  42.  I  know  that  the  Messiah  cometh,  which 
is  called  the  Christ.  This  is  indeed  the  Christ.  —  vi.  69.  We  believe  and  are 
sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  tlie  Son  of  the  living  God.  See  also  John  xL 
27.  Matt.  xvL  16.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64.  The  high  priest  said,  ^  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  CJod,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  son  of 
Uod  f  Jesus  taith  unto  him  *  Thou  hast  said.'  See  also  Mark  xiv.  61.  —  Acta 
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xvii.  28.  He  miff htily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  pubticl^  showing  by  the 
Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  See  also  Acts  ix.  io.  and  xvii.  3L  — 
Acts  ii.  36.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  €k>d  hath  Dude 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and  CkrigL  —  PhiL  iL  11 
That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  CkrUt  is  Lord. 

^  4.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Priests 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  ex.  4.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (Cited  in  Heb.  v.  6.  vii.  21.)  —  Zech.  vi.  13.  He  shall  be  ^pned 
upon  his  throne. 

Fulfilment.  —  Heb.  iv.  14.  We  have  a  great  high  jpriesi  that  is  passed 
into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  (See  also  viii.  1.)  —  Heb.  iij.  1.  x. 
21.  Consider  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus.— 
Heb.  ii.  17.  That  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  thinn 
pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  —  Heb.  til 
x4.  This  man  because  he  continueth  for  ever  hath  an  unchangeable  ^n^teifibo^ 

^  5.   The  Messiah  wasy  by  the  offering  of  himse^  as  a  sacri/ice  for  svi^  ts 

make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity^  to  make  nee 

holy,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  deviL 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  liii.  6.  10, 11, 12.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  kim  the  imqini^ 
of  us  all.  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  He  shall  bear  tbnr 
tniquities.  He  bare  the  sin  of  many.  —  Dan.  ii.  24.  To ^niM  tlie  transgitS' 
siofiy  to  mak^  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconcUiaHon  for  iniquity,  and  to 
bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.  —  Gen.  iii.  15.  It  (the  seed  of  tlM 
woman,  the  promised  Messiah)  shall  bruise  thy  (Satan's)  head. 

Fulfilment.  —  Eph.  v.  2.  Christ  hath  given  himselfyor  ti^,  an  ojeruut 
and  a  saxrifice  to  God.  (See  also  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Rom.  vih.  3.)  —  1  John  IL  2 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  —  Heb.  ix.  14.  Christ,  'who  through  the 
eternal  spirit  offered  At?a«e//*  without  spot,  to  God.  —  1  Pet.  i.  19.  Redeemed^ 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  —  1  Pet  iii. 
18.  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust.  —  Heb.  x  12. 
This  man,  aAcr  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.  —  Heb.  ix.  12.  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place.  —  Heb.  viL  27. 
Who  ncedeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice  first  for  his 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's ;  for  this  he  did  once  when  he  oflSsred  up 
himself.  —  Heb.  ix.  25, 26.  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often,  as  the 
high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others.  But 
now,  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  .  —  John  i.  29.  The  lamb  of  God,  which  takeUk  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  —  Acts  v.  31.  To  give  repentance  to  Israel  nadjbrgivenus 
of  sins.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  3.  Christ  died^  owr  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
—  1  John  L  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  son  eleansevi  usfr^mallsin,— 
Rom.  V.  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son.  —  2  Cor.  r. 
18.  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  —  Col.  i  30.  By  him 
(Christ)  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  —  Heb.  v.  8,  9.  He  became  the 
author  of  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him.  -7  2  Cor.  v.  15.  He  died  fyt 
all,  that  they  which  hve  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them.  (See  also  Rom.  vi.  10—12.  1  Thess.  v.  10.)  ^ 
1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
tliat  tM,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness.  —  Tit.  iL  14.    Who 

fave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  aU  iniquity,  andpuri^r  unto 
imseif  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  u>orks.  —  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Ye  are 
bouf^ht  with  a  price  ;  therefore  glorify  ^^^  ^  Y^^^  My  and  in  your  spirit 
which  are  God's.  —  1  Pet  iv.  1,  2.  As  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  m  the  flesh, 
arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind ;  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in 
the  flesh,  hath  ceased  from  sin,  that  he  no  longer  should  Uve  the  rest  of  his 
time  In  the  flesh,  to  the  lusts  of  men,  hut  to  the  will  of  Qod.  —  CoL  L  2a  By 
him  (Christ)  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself. 

$  6.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Sam/our* 
Propbict. — Isa.  Ux.  20.    The  Bedemer  shall  come  to  Zioa,  and  to  them 
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that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  —  bdi.  11.  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of 
Zion,  *  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh.' 

Fulfilment.  —  1  John  iv.  14.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  iKt  Savwur 
of  the  world.  —  Luke  ii.  11.  Unto  you  is  bom  a  Saniour^  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  (See  also  Matt.  i.  21.  Acts  xiii.  23.)  —  John  it.  42.  We  have  heard 
him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Chriat  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  —  Acts  V.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour^  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forfivenees  of  sinfu 

—  2  Pet.  ii.  20.  Have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ^    (See  also  2  Pet.  liL  18.) 

—  Tit.  iii.  6.  The  Holy  Ohost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  — 2  Pet.  i.  1.  Through  the  righteousness  of  Godf 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  —  Phil.  iii.  20.  From  whence  (heaven)  we 
also  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. -^  Tit.  ii.  13.  Looking  for 
....  the  appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

§  7.   7%€  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mediator. 

Pbophect.  —  Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand.  —  Dan.  ix.  17.  19.  O  our  God,  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy 
sanctuary  that  is  desolate  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Defer  not  for  thine  ovirn  sake» 
O  my  God.  —  Isa.  viii.  14.    He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xiv.  6.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  'I  am  the  way  and 
the  truth  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.'  —  1  Tim. 
iL  5.  There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  —  Heb.  xii.  24.  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  (See 
also  Heb.  yii.  22.  viii.  6.  ix.  15.)  —  John  xv.  16.  xvi.  23, 24.  Whatsoever  ve 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you ;  hitherto  have  ye  ask- 
ed nothing  in  my  name.  —  John  xiv.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my 
name  I  wUl  do  t^. 

§  8.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  an  Intercessor. 

Prophect.  —  Isa.  liii.  12.    He  made  intercession  for  the  iransgreesora. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Jesus  said.  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  (hew 
know  not  what  they  do.  —  Heb.  ix.  24.  Christ  is  entered  into  Heaven  itself, 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God /or  us.  —  1  John  ii.  1.  If  any  man  sin 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  jfesus  Christ  Aie  righteous.  —  Rom.  viii. 
34.  Christ,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d,  woo  also  maketh  tiUer- 
cession  for  us.  —  Heb.  vii.  25.  He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come-  unto  God  by  him,  Seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  thern^ 

§  9.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Shepherd, 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  xl.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shaU  gen- 
tly lead  those  that  are  with  young.  —  £zek.  xxxiv.  23.  I  will  set  up  ontf 
shepherd  over  them,  even  my  servant  David.  —  (See  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24.) 

Fulfilment.  —  John  x.  11. 14.  I  am  the  good  sheoherd,  and  know  my 
9heep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  sheep  (that  is,  the  Gentiles)  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold . . .  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  aijd  there  shall 
be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd,  —  Heb.  xiii.  20.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the  shep^ 
herd  and  bishop  of  your  souls.  —  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.  4.  The  elders,  I  exhort,  feed 
the  flock  of  God ;  and  when  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive 
a  crown. 

^  10.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head  and  rulcF 
of  the  church,  and  more  particularly  exalted  as  a  king,  aft^  his  suffer* 
ings  and  resurrection, 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  King, 

Prophect.  —  Psal.  ii.  6,  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  hohr  lull  of 
Zion.  —  PsaL  cxxxii.  11.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David,  *  Of  the  fruit  of  thy 
body  will  I  set  upon  thy  tkroneJ*  (See  also  Isa.  ix.  6.  Iv.  4.  Zeeh.  vL  13.) 
*- Jer.  xxiii.  5, 6.    A  fttng  shall  reign  and  prosper:  this  is  bis  name  wbersbgr 
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he  shall  be  called,  *The  Lord  our  righteousnees.*  (See  also  Isa. xxxii.  1.)— 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25.  David  my  eervant  shall  be  king  over  them.  (See  also 
xxxiv.  23,  24.  Jer.  xxx.  9.  Hos.  iii.  5.) — Zech.  ix.  9.  Shout,  O  daughter 
of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee.  (Cited  as  fulfilled  in  Matt. 
xxi.  5.  John  xii.  15.  Luike  zir:  38.) 

FuLFiLMKif T.  —  Matt.  iL  5,  d.  Thus  it  is  written  by  the  proj^et,  « Out  of 
thee  shall  come  ajpstfemor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.^  (Mich.  v.  2.|  ^ 
Luke  i.  32,  33.  Tne  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  ikrwM  of  his  father 
David,  and  he  shall  rtign  over  the  nouse  of  Jacob  for  ever.  —  John  L  48. 
Nathaniel  answered,  *  Thou  art  the  son  of  Ctod,  Thou  art  the  ifctiu^  of  Israel* 
—  John  xviii.  33.  36,  37.  Pilate  said,  '  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  T 
Jesus  answered,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
from  hence.'  Pilate  said,  *  Art  thou  a  king  then  V  Jesus  answered,  *  Thoa 
•ayst  that  I  am  a  king.'  (See  also  Matt,  xxvii.  11.^  -*-  Acts  v.  31.  Him  hsth 
God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  aU  others^  the  head  and  mkr 

of  the  church, 

PaoPHKCT.  —  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  36.  I  will  make  him  my  first-bom,  higher 
than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.  —  Dan*  viL 
13,  14.    One  like  the  Son  of  Man; — There  was  given  him  dominion  sod 

glory  and  a  kin^^dom ;  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
im ;  his  domimon  is  an  everlasting  dominion.  (See  also  Dan.  vii.  27.  ii.  41) 
FuLPiLMENT.  —  Rev.  i.  5.  The  Prince  of  the  kings  ff  the  earth.  —  1  Tim. 
?L  UL  Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potenute,  the  JRng  of  kingo  and  Lsri 
i^  lords.  (See  also  Rev.  xvii.  14.  xix.  16. |  —  Eph.  i.  21.  Far  above  all  priiH 
cipality  and  power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named 
not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  —  Phil.  ii.  9.  God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  — 
Eph.  i.  22,  23.  God  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be 
tUad  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  his  body.  —  Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  body.  (See  also  Eph.  v.  23.) — Eph.  iv. 
15,  IG.  Who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  tlie  whole  body  fitly 
joined  together  and  compacted  ....  niaketh  increase. — 1  Cor.  xiL  27.  Ye 
are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

(iii.)  Messiah  the  king  was  to  be  exalted,  more  particularly  after  his  suf 

ferings  and  resurrection. 

Propbkct. — Psal.  ii.  6, 7.  (cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  xiiL  33.  and 
Heb.  V.  5.)  I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  Thou  art  my  son, 
tiili  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  —  Psal.  viiL  5.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  httle 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  ^lory  and  honour.  Isa. 
liii.  10. 12.  When  thou  shah  make  his  soul  an  ofTenng  fiir  sin,  he  shall  see 
his  seed ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  — There- 
fore will  I  divide  hun  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong,  because  he  hathpoured  out  his  soul  unto  death. 

Fulfilment.  —  1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  prophets . . .  testified  beforehand  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  and  the  giorv  that  should  follow.  —  Luke  xxiv.  26L  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  thincs  and  to  have  entered  into  glory  ?^ — 
John  xviL  1.  The  hour  is  come,  gloriQr  thy  son.  —  Rom.  L  4.  Declared  to 
be  the  son  of  God  with  power ....  by  the  resurrection  fit>m  the  dead.— 
1  Pet.  i.  21.  God . . .  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  ^ave  him  glonr.  — 
1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Who  is  gone  into  Heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  him. — Aets  ii. 
82,  33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up . . .  therefore  being  by  the  richt  hand  of 
God  exahed.  —  Phil.  iL  8, 9.  Being  found  in  fiishion  as  a  man,  he  hwnhled 
himself^  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  eroes; 
wharefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  hun.  ^  Heb.  ii.  9.  We  see  Jeso^ 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  Buffering  of  desth, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  —  Heb.  xii.  2.  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was 
aet  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  ehame,  and  at  aeC  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PREDICTIONS  BT  JESUS  CHRIST  RKJLTtTC  TO  HIS  SUfw 
PERINGS,  DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  THE  SPREAD  OP  THE  OOSPEL,  AND 
THE   DESTRUCTION   OP  JERUSALEM. 

[Rtftrrtd  to  in  pages  343,  344.  rfikU  vobtme.] 

SECTION  I. 

PREDICTIONS  (POR  THE  CONPIRMATION  OP  HIS  DISCIPLES*  PAITH)  THAT 
THET   WOULD   FIND   THINGS   ACCORDING  TO   HIS   WORD. 

Prophecy.  —  Man.  zzi.  l,  3,  a  Mark  zi.  3.  Luke  six.  30,  31.  Jesui 
sent  two  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  **  Go  into  the  village  over  against  you, 
and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied  and  a  eolt  with  her ;  loose  them, 
and  bring  them  unto  me :  and  if  anv  man  shall  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shdl 
say,  *  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them,' and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  -« 
Mark  xiv.  13, 14, 15.  Go  ye  into  the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a  man 
bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ;  and  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say 
ye  to  the  srood  man  of  the  house,  *  The  master  saith.  Where  is  the  guest 
chamber  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples  ?'  And  he  will 
show  you  a  large  uoper  room.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  18.) 

FuLPiLMENT.  —  Mark  zL  4, 5,  6.  Luke  xix.  33.  They  found  the  colt  tied 
fcy  the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met,  and  they  loose  him ; 
and  certain  of  them  that  stood  there  said  to  them,  *  What  do  ye  loosinf  thm 
colt  ?*  and  thev  said  to  them  even  as  Jesus  had  commanded,  and  they  let 
them  go.  —  Luke  zxiL  13.  Mark  xiv.  16.  They  went  and  found  as  he  had 
said  unto  them. 

SECTION  n. 

PREDICTIONS  OP  JESUS  CHRIST  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  8UPPSRINGS,  DEATH^ 

RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION. 

f  1.  Thai  he  was  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disciples^  and  by  Judas 

IsearioU 

PROPHECY.  —  John  vL  70,  71.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one 
•f  you  is  a  devil  ?  He  s]>ake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  for  he  it 
was  that  should  betray  him.  —  Matt.  zx.  18.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
tnd  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the 
scribes.  (See  also  Matt.  xvii.  32.  Mark  x.  33.  Luke  ix.  44.)  —  Matt.  xxvi'S. 
Ye  know,  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Sop  of 
Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified.  —  John  xiii.  10, 11.  Ye  are  clean,  but  not 
all ;  for  he  knew  who  should  betrav  him,  therefore  said  he,  ye  are  not  all 
clean.  (18.  xvii.  13.  —  Mark  xiv.  18.)  Jesus  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  oi^ 
•f  you  which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me.  (Matt.  xxvi.  21.  John  xiii.  31. 
Luke  xxii.  31.)  —  John  xiiL  36.  He  it  is  to  wnom  I  shall  five  a  sop ;  -^  he 
gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  (Mark  xiv.  30.)  —  Mark  xiv.  43.  He  that  betrayetb 
me  is  at  hand.  (Matt.  xxvi.  46.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  14, 15, 16.  One  of  the  twehre,  called  Judai 
Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  What  will  ye  |pve 
Vie,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirtgf 

B'eces  of  silver ;  and  from  that  time  he  souffht  opportunity  to  betray  him. 
lark  xiv.  10.  Luke  xxiL  3.  John  xiii.  3.)  —  Matt.  xxvL  47— -40.  Judas  one 
of  t^  twelve  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves 
from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  die  people.    Now  he  that  betrayed  him 

Cve  them  a  sign,  saying.  Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,  hold  him 
It ;  and  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus  and  said.  Hail,  master,  and  kissed  him.- 

^  2.  That  his  other  disciples  wtutd  forsake  him* 
PaoPHSCT.  —  Mark  xv.  37.  Matt  xxvi.  31.  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  All  j% 
ahall  be  offended  because  of  me  Uiis  night,  for  it  is  written,  *  I  will  smite  the 
•hepherd,  and  the  sheep  shaU  be  scattered.'— Jeha  xvi.81.    The  hepr 
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Cometh,  vea  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own, 
and  shall  leave  me  alone.  —  John  xviii.  8, 9.  Jesus  answered,  If  ye  seek  me, 
let  these  go  their  way ;  that  the  sayinff  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake, 
Of  them  which  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none. 

FuLFiLME.NT.  — Matt.  xxvi.  56.  Then  all  the  disciples  foesook  him  and 
jUd,  —  Mark  xiv.  50.    ^nd  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled, 

§  3.   Thai  Peter  would  deny  him. 

Pkophecy.  —  Luke  xxii.  31,  32.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired 
to  hi^ve  you,  that  he  may  siA  you  as  wheat ;  but  1  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy 
faith  fail  not,  and  when  tliou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.  —  John 
xiiL  38.  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thv  life  for  my  sake  ?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (Seo  also  Matt. 
xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii.  34.)  —  Mark  xiv.  30.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  that  tins  day, 
even  in  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  denv  me  thrice. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxii.  60,  61,  63.  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what 
thou  sayest ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the 
Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter,  and  Peter  remembered  tlie  word  of  tlMs 
Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice ;  and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  (See  also  Matt,  xxvk  75. 
John  xviii.  27.)  —  Mark  xiv.  73.  The  second  time  the  cock  crew,  and  Peter 
called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  cruw 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

^  4.  The  cireumstancest  place^  and  manner  of  his  sufferings. 

(i.)   T%ai  he  should  ^sufer. 

PaopHRCT.  —  Matt.  xvi.  31.  Mark  viii.  31.^  Luke  ix.  33.  Jesus  began  t» 
teach  ami  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  aud 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  days,  be  raised  again 
the  third  day.  —  Mark  ix.  31.  Matt.  xvii.  33.  33.  The  Son  of  Man  sfaall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men;  and  they  shall  kill  him ;  and  after  that  he  is 
killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.  —  Mark  x.  t)3, 34.  Matt.  xx.  18, 19.  Luke  xviii. 
31 — :^.    Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  in  the 

Sropliets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished :  and  the  Son  of 
Ian  shall  be  betrayed,  and  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto  the 
scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  unto  death,  and  snail  deliver  him  unto 
tlie  Gentiles.  And  they  shall  mock  and  spitefully  entreat  him,  and  shall 
scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him,  and  ahall  kill  him,  and  crucify  him ; 
and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

Fdlfilitrnt.  —  John  xi.  53.  Thev  took  counsel  together  to  put  him  to 
death.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  4.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Luke  xxii.  3.  Ana  consuhed  how  they 
might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty,  and  put  him  to  death.    Matt.  xxvi.  66.  Maik 

xiv.  64.  Luke  xxii.  71,    They  answered  and  said,  ^  He  is  guilty  of  death' 

and  they  all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  36.  Luke 
xxiii.  34.  John  xix.  16.  When  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  deUvered  him  to 
be  crucified.  —  John  xix.  18.  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Luke  xxiii.  33. ... .  Golfotha ; 
where  they  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with  him.  —  Lidce  xxiv.  6, 7. 36. 46. 
Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you,  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  sa}ing, 
*  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be 
crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again.' ....  *  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suf- 
fered these  things  ?'....  Thus  it  Mhoved  Christ  to  sufier,  and  to  rise  from 
the  dead  the  third  day.  —  Acts  ii.  33.  Him ....  ye  have  tdcen,  and  by  wicked 
hands  crucified  and  slain.  —  Acts  xiiL  37.  They  have  fulfilled  {the  propheeia) 
in  condemning  him.  —  Acts  xvii.  3.  (Paul  opened  and  alleged  out  qfAe  Serip- 
tures)    That  Christ  must  needs  have  sufifered  and  risen  again  firom  the  dead. 

-^6aL  iii.  1 Christ  hath  evidently  been  set  forth  crucified  among  you. 

(ii.)  The  PLACE  where  he  should  suffer^  viz.  at  Jerusalem. 
Prophbct. — Matt.  xvi.  31.  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  and 
0U0er.  —  Luke  xiii.  31.  33.  Herod  will  kill  thee.  —  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  —  Luke  xviiL  31.  Matt.  xx.  18.  We  go  up  to  Jam- 
Miem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  eonceming  tbe  Son  of 
Man  shall  be  accompMied. 
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Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem^ 
and  hast  not  known  the  things  which  are  eoroe  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ? 
(See  also  Matt,  xxvii.  Mark  xv.  Luke  xxiii.  John  xix.)  —  Acts  xiii.  27.  They 
that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  tney  knew  him  not,  nor 
yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day,  they  have 
fulfilled  them  in  condenming  him.  —  Heb.  xiii.  12.  Jesus — suffered  without 
the  gate. 

(iii.)   7Ae  PERSONS,  by  wham  he  was- to  suffer^  \\z, particularly  by  the 

Chief  Priests  and  Oentiles. 
(«.)  By  the  Chief  Priests. 

Prop H EOT.  —  Matt  xvi.  21.  Mark  viii.  31.  Luke  ix.  22.  He  must  suffer 
many  thincs  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  Scribes. «—  Matt.  xvii.  12. 
Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them.  —  Mark  x.  33.  The  Son 
of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  chief  priests,  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they 
shall  condemn  him  to  death. 

FuLFiLMEprT.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  3, 4.  John  xi.  53.  Then  assembled  together 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace 
of  the  high-priest  who  was  called  Caiaphas;  and  consulted  that  they  might 
take  Jesus  oy  subtilty  and  kill  him.  —  John  xviii.  13.  24.  Matt.  xxvi.  57. 
They  led  him  away  to  Annas  first.  —  Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound  unto 
Caiaphas  the  high-priest.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  65, 66.  Mark  xiv.  64.  The  high-priest 
rent  his  clothes,  saying,  '  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy,  —  what  think  ye  ?' 
They  answered  and  said,  '  He  is  guilty  of  death.'  —  Matt,  xxvii.  20.  Luke 
xxiii.  18.  —  The  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they 
should  ask  Barabbas  and  destroy  Jesus.  — Xuke  xxiv.  20.  Acts  xiii.  28.  The 
chief  priests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death. 
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Prophecy.  —  Luke  xviii.  31,  32.  Mark  x.  33.  Matt.  xx.  19.  The  Son  of 
Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.  (Note,  that  when  Jesus  foretold  that 
he  should  be  crucified,  it  also  implied  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Gentiles ;  for  crucifixion  was  a  Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Acts  xiii.  28.  Though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in 
hiniy  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  1.  Mack 
XV.  1.  They  delivered  him  unto  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor.  —  John  xviii. 
31,  32.  Pilate  said  unto  them,  *  Take  ye  him  and  judge  him  according  to 
your  law.'  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him,  *  It  is  not  lawHil  for  us  to  put 
any  man  to  death ;'  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  micht  be  fulfilled.  —  Mark  xv, 
15.  Luke  xxiii.  24.  Pilate  delivered  Jesus,  when  lie  had  scourged  him,  to  be 
crucified.  —  Acts  iv.  27.  Against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast 
anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  were  gathered  together. 

(iv.)  The  manner  of  his  sufferings,,  viz.  by  mocking  and  crucifixion. 
(a.)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  mocked. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  ix.  12.  The  Son  of  Man  must  sufier  many  things  and 
be  set  at  nought.  —  Luke  xviii.  32.  Mark  x.  34.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated,  and 
spitted  on. 

Fulfilment.  —  At  the  high  priesVs,  —  Matt.  xxvL  67,  68.  Mark  xiv..  65. 
Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face  and  bufieted  him,  and  others  smote  him  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying  *  Prophesy  unto  us  thou  Christ,  who  is  he 
that  smote  thee  ?  —  Btfore  Herod.  —  Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod  with  his  men  of 
war  set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous 
robe.  —  At  PUaU's  jtufemen*  haU.  —  Mark  xv.  17, 18, 19.  Matt.  xxvS.  28. 
John  xix.  2.  They  clothed  him  with  purple,  and  platted  a  crown  of  thorns 
and  put  it  about  his  head,  and  began  to  salute  him.  *  Hail,  king  of  the 
Jews !'  and  they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  him, 
and  b6iVing  theur  knees  worshipped  him.  —  At  the  Cross.  —  Mark  xv.  29 — 32. 
—  They  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wa^sing  their  heads  and  saying,  *  Ah^ 
thou  that  destroyest  the  tetpple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself, 
and  come  down  from  the  cross.'  Likewise  also,  the  chief  priests  mocking, 
said,  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  ^  He  saved  others^  himself  Ixfi.  ^^^xw- 
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not  save ;  let  Christ  the  king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  wt 
Biay  see  and  believe.'    AmTthey  that  were  crucified  with  him  reviled  him. 

(6.)  JtsusfaretM  that  he  $Kould  he  crucified. 

Prophkct.  —  John  iii.  14.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildemeaa^ 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up.  —  John  xiL  32.  And  I,  if  I  be 
(snore  comedy^  when  I  am)  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  roe. 
John  viii.  28.  When  ve  have  lift  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that 
I  am  he.    Matt.  xx.  19. ....  To  mock  and  to  scource,  and  to  crucify  him. 

FuLPiLMKifT.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  31.  John  xix.  16.  Tney  led  him  away  to  cru- 
cify him.  —  Luke  xxiii.  33.  Mark  xv.34.  When  they  were  come  to  the  place 
which  is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  —  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  Re- 
member how  he  spake  to  you The  son  of  man  must  • ...  be  crucified. 

Compare  also  Luke  xxiv.  90.  Acts  ii.  33.  and  iv.  10.  1  Cor.  L  23.  GaL  iiL  1. 

^  5.  Jesus  Christ  predicied  his  rtsurredian^ 

Prophecy.  —  John  ii  19. 31.  Jesus  said,  'Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up.'  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  —  John  x.  17. 
1  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  Mark  x.  34.  (See  also  Maik 
vui.  31.  Luke  ix.  93.)  They  shall  kill  bun,  and  the  thurd  day  he  shall  rise 
again.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  63, 63.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharffwes  came  together 
to  Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  *  After  tluee  days  I  will  rise  afrain.' 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiv.  5, 6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 
he  is  not  here  but  is  risen ;  remember  how  he  spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet 
in  Galilee.  See  also  Matt,  xxviii.  6.  and  xxviiL  9. 11.  Luke  xzir.  15.  3i  d& 
John  XX.  14.  19.  and  xxL  4. — John  xx.  37.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomsi, 
'  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand 
and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.'  —  Acts  L  21 
To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  jpassion  by  manv  iniailibJe 
proofA,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days.  —  Acts  x.  40, 41.  Him  God  raised  up 
the  third  day  and  showed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses 
cliosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  ha 
rose  from  the  dead.  See  also  Acts  ii.  33.  and  iv.  33.  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  Acta 
xvii.  3.  xxvi.  33.  Rom.  i.  4. 

§  6.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  would  appear  again  to  his  disdpks. 

Prophect. — John  xvi.  16. 33.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and 
again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.  I  wiO 
see  you  again.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  33.  Mark  xiv.  38.  After  I  am  risen  again  I  wifl 
go  before  you  into  Galilee.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  10.  Mark  xvi.  7.  Go  tell  my 
brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

Fulfilment.  —  Mark  xvi.  14.  John  xx.  19.  Luke  xxiv.  36.  He  appeared 
to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief— 
Matt,  xxviii.  16, 17.  The  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a 
mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him  tbev 
worshipped  him,  but  some  aoubted.  —  John  xxL  1.  Jesus  showed  himsetf 
again  to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  6.  He  was  seen 
of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after  that  he  was  seen  of  alM>Te  five  hundred 
brethi^en  at  once. 

§  7.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  ascension  itUo  heaven^ 
PaopHxcT.  — John  vi.-63.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend 
up  where  he  was  before.  —  xvL  38.  I  came  forth  ftrom  the  Father,  and  am 
come  into  the  world,  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father. — xx.  17. 
I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father:  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  aay  unia 
them,  <  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  yourTather,  and  to  my  God  and  your 
God.'    (See  also  John  vu.  33.  xiii.  3a  xiv.  19.  and  xviL  la) 

FuLPiLM ENT.  —  Mark  xvL  19.  After  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them  he 
was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  richt  hand  of  God.  (Sbe  alia 
Luke  xxiv.  51.)  ~  Acts  i.  9,  la  While  they  beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  4 
cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight— -They  looked  steadfastljr  Umui 
heaven  as  he  went  up.  —  Enh.  iv.  10.  He  that  desceaded  in  the  same  aha  [ 
that  ascended  up  &r  above  all  htafwi.  8m  alat  1  FiC  iiL  St  ib^iK.Si 
iv.  14.  vi.  30.  I  Tim.  iiL  16. 
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SECTION  ni. 

^ROPHXCIfiS  BY   ^8U8  CHBI8T    RELATIVK    TO   THE  DESTRUCTION  <^ 

JERUSALEM. 

^  1.  The  signs,  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

(L)  The  FIRST  SIGN  is,  the  appearqnce  of  false  Ckriits  or  Messiahs. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt.  zxiv.  3,  4  Maiic  xiii.  5»  6.  Luke  zxi.  8.  Take  heed 
that  no  man  deeeiue  jfou;  for  many  ^uUl  come  in  my  name,  saying  *  lam 
Chiti!  and  sKali  deceive  manys  and  the  time  draweth  near. 

FtTLPiLMKifT.  —  Thfeie  ftlse  Qiristt  be^aa  to  appear -looii  after  oar  Lord*8  death, 
but  they  multipUed  aa  the  national .  calamities  increased.  Joeephua  informs  us,  that 
there  were  many  who  pretending  to  divihis  inspiration  deceived  the  people,  leading  out 
Aumbera  of  them  into  the  desert.  He  does  not  indeed  expressly  sav  that  they  called 
themselyetf  the  Messiah  or  Christ :  yet  he  says  that  which  is  ecjuiyalent,  viz.  that  they 
pretended  that  God  would  there  show  theih  the  signs  of  liberty,  meaning  redemption 
uom  the  Roman  yoke,  which  thing  the  Jews  expected  the  Messiah  would  do  for  them 
(compare  Luke  xxiv.21.)  Joeephus  further  adds,  that  an  Egyptian  false  prophet  led 
thirty  thousand  men  into  the  desert,  who  were  almost  entirely  cut  on  by  Felix  the  Ro- 
man rrocumtor.l  The  same  historian  relates  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  *'  the  land 
was  overrun  with  maj^cians,  seducers,  and  impostors,  who  drew  the  people  after  them 
in  multitudes  into  sohtudes  and  deserts,  to  see  the  si^ns  and  miracles  which  they  prom- 
ised to  show  by  the  power  of  God."^  Felix,  and  afterwards  Festus,  governors  of  Ju- 
dea,  judgin^r  these  proceedings  to  be  the  commencement  of  rebellion  against  the  Ro- 
mans, contmually  sent  out  detachments  of  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  nwnbers  of  tht 
deluded  populace.  Among  these  impostors  were  Doaithens  the  Simiaritan,  who  affirm- 
ed that  ne  was  the  Christ  foretold  bv  Moses ;  Simon  Magus,  who  said  that  he  appear- 
ed among  the  Jews  as  the  Son  of  Uod ;  and  Theudas,  who  pretending  to  be  a  prophet, 
SersuadM  many  of  the  people  to  take  their  goods  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan, 
eclaring  that  he  was  divinely  conmiissioirad,  and  that  at  his  command  the  waters 
would  M  divided,  and  £ive  tliem  a  safe  passage  to  the  opposite  side.3  Many  other 
examples  of  pretended  Messiahs  might  be  adduced ;  but  the  preceding  are  sumcieat 
to  establiah  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction.^ 

(ii.)  T^e  SECOND  sign  t5,  Wars  and  commotions. 

pROPHECT.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  6.  Mark  xiii.  7.  Luke  zxi.  9.  When  ye  shall  hear 
of  wars  and  ruTMurs  of  unurs,  and  commotions^  see  that  ye  he  not  troubled^  and 
terrified ;  for  aU  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

FoLPiLMEHT.  —  These  wars  and  commotions  were  as  the  distant  thunder,  that  fore- 
bodes approaching  storms.  Previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  greatest  agi- 
tation prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  struggle  for  succession  to  the  imperial 
throne  was  attended  bv  severe  and  bloody  conflicts.  Four  emperors,  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  sunered  violent  deaths  within  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
The  emperor  Calij^ula  commanded  the  Jews  to  place  his  statue  in  their  temple  ;  and 
in  consequence  or  a  positive  reftual  to  comply  with  so  impious  a  request,  he  threaten- 
ed them  with  an  invasion,  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.^  Jesus  Christ  added, 
See  that  ye  (my  disciples)  be  luft  troMed,  as  the  Jews  will  be,  expecting  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  their  nation ;  hut  the  end  is  not  yet :  these  events,  alarming 
as  they  seemed,  were  only  the  preludes  to  the  dreadftd  and  tumultuous  scenes  that  foE 
lowed. 

PaoPHECT.  •—  Matt  xxiv.  7.  Mark  xiii.  8.  Luke  xxi.  10.  MUion  shall 
rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom. 

FuLFiLMXifT. — In  this  prediction  Christ  declares  that  greater  disturbances  than 
those  which  happened  under  Califfula  would  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Chiudius's 
reign,  and  during  that  of  Nero.  The  nsing  of  nation  against  iM<ieii  portended  the  dis- 
sensions, insurrections,  and  mutual  slaughter  of  the  .Jaws,  and  those  of  other  nations, 

1  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  f  4, 5. 
S  Joeejphus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  20.  c.  6.  4  6. 

3  Ibid.  hb.  20.  c.  4.  (al.  5.)  $  1. 

4  In  the  Rev.  David  Simpson's  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  there  is  an  instructive  His- 
tory of  twenty-ftmr  fiJse  Messiahs,  who  deluded  the  Jews  between  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Adrian  and  the  year  of  Christ  1688.    See  pp.  133— 148. 

ft  Josephna,  Antiq.  lib.  18.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)    De  BelL  Jvd.  lib.  9.  e.  10. 
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who  dwelt  in  the  mme  cities  together  ;  m  particularly  at  Cesarea,!  where  the  Jews 
and  Syrians  contended  about  the  right  of  the  city,  which  contention  at  length  proceed- 
ed s6  far,  that  above  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and  the  city  was  cleared  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants.  At  this  blow  theS  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  exasperated,  and 
dividing  themselves  info  parties,  they  burnt  and  plundered  the  neighbouring  cities  and 
Tillages  of  the  Syrians,  and  made  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  people.  The  Syrians 
in  revenge  destroyed  not  a  less  number  of  the  Jews,  and  every  city,  asS  Joeephos  ex- 
presses it,  was  divided  into  two  armies.  At  Scythopc^s^  the  inhabitants  compeUed 
the  Jews  who  resided  among  them  to  fight  against  their  own  countr3mien  ;  and  after 
the  victory,  basely  settinjg;  upon  them  bv  nieht,  they  murdered  above  thirteen  thousand 
of  them,  and  spoiled  their  goods.  At  AscaTon^  they  killed  two  thousand  fire  hundred, 
at  Ptolcmais  two  thousand,  and  made  not  a  few  prisoners.  The  Tyrians  put  many  to 
death  and  imprisoned  more.  The  people  of  Gadara  did  likewise,  and  all  the  other 
cities  of  Syria,  in  proportion  as  they  hated  or  fbared  the  Jews.  At  Alezaindrial^  the 
old  enmity  was  revived  between  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides, 
but  of  the  Jew^  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  people  of  Damascus''  too  con- 
spired against  the  Jews  of  the  same  city,  and  assaulting  them  unarmed,  killed  ten 
thousand  of  them.  The  rising  of  kingdom  agtUmsi  langaam  portended  the  open  wars 
of  different  tetrarchies  and  provinces  against  one  another ;  as^  that  of  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  Persa  against  the  people  of  Philadel^ia  concernixiff  their  bounds,  while  Dts* 
piua  Fadus  was  procurator }  and^  that  of  the  Jews  and  Gali&Bans  against  the  Samari- 
tans, for  the  murder  of  some  Galilseans  going  up  to  the  feast  of  Jerusalem,  while  Cu« 
menus  was  procurator ;  and^O  that  of  the  wnole  nation  of  the  Jews  against  the  Ro- 
mans and  Agrippa  and  other  allies  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  began  while  Gessias 
Florus  was  procurator.  But  as  Josephus  says,ll  there  was  not  only  sedition  and  civil 
war  throughout  Judea,  but  likewise  in  Italy,  Otho  and  Vitellius  conten^ng  for  ths 
empire. 

(iii.)  ne  THIRD  SIGN  ts,  Famines  and  Pestiknees. 

'  Prophecy.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  7.    Mark  xiii.  8.    Luke  xxL  10.    And  there duiU 
be  famines  and  ptstiknees. 

Fulfilment.  —  There  was  a  famine  predicted  by  Agabos  (Acts  zz.  28.)  which  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus  and  Eusebiusl^  and  tokiek  cams  to  pmoo  m  tke  dofs 
of  Claudius  Ctuar  ;  and  was  so  severe  at  Jerusalem,  that  (Josephus  informs  os)  many 
people  |>cri8bed  for  want  of  food.13  Ps&tiUneeo  are  the  usual  attendants  of  ftaunes, 
as  scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions  almost  always  terminate  in  some  epidemical  dis- 
temper. That  Judffia  was  afflicted  with  pestilence  we  learn  from  Josephus ;  who  says 
that,  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jewish  zealots,  besides  other  calamities, 
L  he  imprecated  famine  and  pestilence  upon  them,  **  all  which  imprecations  God  con- 

W I  firraoa  against  these  impious  men."14 

(iv.)   The  FOURTH  sign  ts,  Earthquakes. 

pROpriEcr.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  7.    Mark  xiii.  8.    Luke  xxL  11.      T%ere  ikatt  he 

earthquakes. 

Fulfilment.  —  Earihqtiakes  in  prophetic  language  mean  commotions  and  popsdar 
insurrections :  if  these  be  intendeii,  they  have  idready  been  noticed  under  the  second 
t^ign )  but  if  we  understand  this  prophecy,  UiermUyy  of  tremors  or  oonvnlsions  of  the 
earth,  many  such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  referred  ;  partkmlarly  one 
^t  Crete,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  others  at  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Chios,  Saaios  and 
oilier  places,  in  all  of  which  Jews  were  settled.!^  Tacitus  mentions  one  at  Rone  in 
tlie  same  reign,  and  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  cities  of  Laodicea,  Hierapo* 
lis,  and  Colosse  were  overthrown ;  and  that  the  celebrated  city  of  Pompeii  in  Canuia- 
nia  was  overthrown,l6  and  almost  demolished,  by  an  earthquake.^''    And  another 

1  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  20.  cap.  7.  i  7.  d&c.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  ^  7.  e.  la  f  1. 
edit.  Hudson. 

3  Ibid.  c.  18.  6  1.  3  Ibid.  $2. 

1 1bid.  $3.    ViU  Joseph.  4  6. 

5  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  2.  c.  18.  ^5.  6  Ibid,  i  7.  et  8.  ?  Ibid.  chap.  90.  f  2. 

8  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20.  c.  1.  i  1. 

^Ibid.c.5.    DeBell.Jud.Ub.t.c.  12.$3,&c. 

10  Ibid.  c.  17.  "  Ibid.  lib.  4.  o.  9.  f  9. 

13  Suetonius,  in  Claudio.  c.  18.  TaciU  Annales,  lib.  12.  c  43.  Eusebius,  HQst  AcL 
lib.2.  c.  8. 

IS  Antiq.  Ub.  20.  c.  2.  $  5.  (al.  6.)  H  De  BeQ.  Jod.  lib.  4.  c.  e.  f  I 

15  Philostratus,  in  ViU  Ap<monii,  lib.  4.  e.  34. 

IS  Taciti  Annales,  lib.  14.  c.  27. 

17  Ibid.  Ub.  15.  c.  22.  This  earthqoike  is  mentkmed  by  Bemok  Nat.QaOTt.  lib.  6.  e.  1. 
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earthquake  at  Rome  b  mentioned  by  Suotoniug  as  having  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Galba.1 , 

(v.)   The  FIFTH  SIGN  is^  fearful  Sights  and  Signs  from  Heaven. 

P&OPHECT.  —  Luke  xxi.  11.     There  shall  be  fearful  sights  and  signs  fi-om 
heaven. 

FULFILMENT. —  Many  prodigies  are  related  by  Joiephus ;  p^iticularly  that,  in  Judasa, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, "  ther^ 
broke  out  a  prodigious  storm  in  the  TUfg;hi,  with  the  utmost  violenco  and  very  strong 
winds,  with  the  largest  showers  of  ram,  with  continual  lightnings,  terrible  thunder^ 
inffs,  and  amazing  concussions  and  bellowings  of  the  earth  liiat  was  in  an  earthquake. 
These  things  were  a  manifest  indication,  that  some  destruction  was  coming  upon  men. 
when  the  system  of  this  world  was  thrown  into  such  a  disorder ,  and  any  one  woul4 
^ess  that  these  wonders  portended  smne  ^rand  calamities  that  wore  unpending.'*)^ 
The  same  historian,  in  the  preface^  to  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war«  unoertakes  tp 
record  the  signs  and  prodigies  that  preceded  it :  and  accordingly  in  his  sixth  book**  he 
•numerates  Uiem,  thus  ;  —  1.  A  star  hung  over  the  city  like  a  sword,  and  the  comet 
continued  for  a  whole  year.  —  2.  The  pec^e  beinff  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  at  the  ninth  hour  ot  the  ni|^ht  there  shone  so  great  a  liffht  about  th* 
altar  and  the  temple,  that  it  seemed  to  be  bright  day,  and  this  continued  for  half  an 
hour.  —  3.  At  the  same  feast,  a  cow,  led  by  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  lamb 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  temple.  —  4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  winch  was  of  8oli4 
brass  and  very  heavy,  and  was  scarcely  shut  in  an  evening  bv  twenty  men,  and  wa« 
fastened  by  strong  bars  and  bolts,  was  seen  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night  opened  of  itf 
own  accord,  and  could  hardly  be  shut  again.  —  5.  Before  the  setting  of  the  sun  there 
were  seen  over  all  the  country  chariots  and  armies  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  besieging 
cities.  —  G.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  going  into  the  inner  temple 
by  night  as  usual  to  attoiid  their  service,  they  heard  first  a  motion  and  noise,  and  then 
a  voice  as  of  a  multitude,  saying.  Let  us  depart  hence.  —  7.  What  Josephus  reckons  af 
the  most  terrible  of  all,  one  Jesus,  an  ordinary  country  fellow,  four  years  before  the 
war  began,  and  when  the  city  was  in  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, and  ran  crying  up  and  down  the  streets  day  and  night,  '  ^  voice  from  the  easiy  a 
voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  four  winds ,  a  voice  dfoiust  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple f  a  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brideSf  a  voue  against  aU  the  p^ple* 
The  magistrates  endeavoured  by  stripes  and  torture  to  retrain  him ;  but  he  still  cried 
with  a  mournful  voice,  *  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem  .'*    This  he  continued  to  do  for  seven 
years  and  five  months  together,  and  especially  at  the  great  festivals ;  and  he  neither 
grew  hoarse,  nor  was  tired ;  but  went  about  the  wafis  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Woe,  woe  to  the  city,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  temple  ;*  and  as  he  added  at  last, 
*■  Woe,  woe,  also  to  muself,  it  happened  that  a  stone  from  some  sling  or  engine  immedi- 
ately struck  him  dead.    These  were  indeed  frarful  siffns  and  great  sights  from  hea- 
ven :  and  there  is  not  a  more  creditable  historian  than  tne  author  who  relates  them,  and 
who  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  w^ho  saw  and  heard  them.5     But  it  may  add 
some   weight  to  his  relation,  that  Tacitus,  the   Roman  historian,  also  gives  us  a 
summary  account  of  the  same  occurrences.    He  says,^  that  there  happened  several 
prodigies,  armies  were  seen  engaging  in  the  heavens,  arms  were  seen  glittering,  ai^ 
the  temple  shone  with  the  su(men  nre  of  the  clouds,  the  doors  of  the  temple  open- 
ed suddenly,  and  a  voice  greater  than  human  was  heard,  that  the  gods  were  de- 
parting, and    likewise   a  £reat  motion  of  their  departing.      Dr.    Jortin's   remark 
IS  very  pertinent.  If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold  this,  many  who  give  little 
heed  to  portents,  and  who  know  that  historians  have  been  too  credulous  in  that  point, 
would  have  suspected  that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  that  Tacitus  was  misinformed  ', 
but  as  the  testimonies  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  confirm  the  predictions  of  Christ|  so 
the  predictions  of  Christ  confirm  the  wonders  recorded  by  these  historians.? 

(vi.)   The  8IXTH  SIGN  iSf  the  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  xiii.  0.  Matt.  xxiv.  9.  Luke  xxi.  12.  But  before  all 
these  things,  they  shall  lay  hands  on  you^  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  deliver 

1  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  c.  18. 

5  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  ^  5.  9  De  BeU.  Jud.  $  11. 
4  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  5.  $  3. 

6  Mr.  Milman  has  admirably  wrought  up  these  portentous  signs,  in  his  Poem  on  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  lOG— 114. 

e  Evenerant  prodigia  —  Visce  per  cesium  coneurrere  acies,  lutilantia  arma,  et  subito 
nubium  igne  coilucere  templum.  Expasse  repents  delubri  fores,  et  audita  major  hu- 
mana  vox,  Excedere  Deos.  Simul  ingens  motuB  ezcedentium.  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  5.  c. 
13.  p.  217.  edit.  Lipsii. 

7  Jortin's  Remaras  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  t  p.  41. 
VOL.  I.  78 
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you  up  to  councils,  to  the  synagogues  and  to  prisons,  to  he  heaien  ;  and  shall 
iill  you.  And  ye  shtiU  be  hated  ^all  nationsj  and  shall  he  hrought  bi^ort  ruUrs 
and  kings  for  my  name^s  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them. 

Fulfilment.  —  The  precision  with  which  the  time  is  specified,  is  very  remarkable. 
Previously  to  the  other  prognostics  of  the  destruction  of  Jorasalem,  the  diaciples  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  taught  to  expect  the  hardships  of  persecution :  and  how  exactly  this 
prediction  was  accomplished  we  may  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  we 
find  that  some  were  delivered  to  councils,  as  Peter  and  John.  (it.  5.  drc.)  Some 
were  brought  before  rulers  and  kinffSf  as  Paul  before  Gollio  (xviii.  12.),  Felix  (xxiT.), 
Festus  and  Agrippa  (xxv.)  Some  nad  a  mouth  and  wisdom  Hfhick  all  their  Mfverac* 
ties  were  not  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist^  as  it  is  said  of  Stephen  (vi.  10.),  that  tkey 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake,  and  Paul  made  even 
Felix  to  tremble  (xxiv.  25.),  and  the  Gospel  still  prerailed  against  all  oppoAtkm  and 
persecution  whatever.  Some  were  imprisoned,  as  Peter  and  John.  (it.  4t)  Some 
were  beaten,  as  Paul  and  Silas,  (xvi.  23.)  Some  were  put  to  death,  as  Stephen  (viL 
59.),  and  James  the  brother  of  John.  (xii.  2.)  But  if  we  would  lodk  farther,  we  have  a 
more  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  in  the  persecutions  under  Nero, 
in  which  (besides  numberless  other  Christians)  fell  those^  two  great  championa  of  our 
fkith,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And  it  was  nominis  pr^ium,  as  Tertullian^  terms  it ; 
It  was  a  war  against  the  very  name.  Though  a  man  was  possessed  of  every  human 
virtue,  yet  it  was  crime  enough  if  he  was  a  Christian :  so  true  were  our  Saviour's 
words,  tnat  they  should  be  hated  of  all  nations /or  his  name^s  sake.  Hence  arose  that 
common  saying  amonff  the  heathens —  Vir  bonus  Cains  Sejus;  tanqua^m  modo  faM 
Christianus  :  —  Caius  Sejus  is  a  good  man,  only  he  is  a  Christian. 

(vii.)  The  seventh  sign  was,  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 

then  knoum  world. 

Frofhect.  —  Mark  xiii.  10.  T%e  Gospel  must  he  published  asnong  aU  na- 
tions.   The 

Fulfilment  of  this  prediction  is  recorded,  from  Christian  and  from  Heathen  testi- 
mony, supra,  pp.  346—350. 

^  2.  The  circumstances  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
(i.)  7%€  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  Armies, 

Prophcct.  —  Luke  xxi.  20.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  14.  ffhen  ye  dtall 
see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  [andj  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken 
of  by  Daniel  the  Prophet,  standing  where  xt  ought  not,  in  the  holy  place,  —  then 
know  thai  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  —  Luke  xix.  43.  The  days  shall  come 
upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  round  about  thee,  and  compass 
thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side. 

Fulfilment.  —  The  devoted  place,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  these  formi- 
dable denunciations,  is  here  most  clearly  pointed  out.  The  abomination,  of  dssolatian 
is  the  Homan  army ;  and  the  abomination  qf  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place,  'u 
the  Roman  army  encamped  around  Jerusalem  ',  for  not  only  the  temple  and  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  JeruaUem  and  several  furlongs  of 
land  round  it,  were  accounted  holy.  This  jTesus  Christ  declared  to  be  <As  o^onuiia- 
tion  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters ; 
and  so  let  every  one  who  reads  these  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in  reference  to 
this  very  event  they  are  understood  by  the  rabbins.  The  Roman  army  is  further  caDed 
the  abomination,  on  account  of  its  ensigns,  for  the  images  of  the  emperor  and  the 
eagles,  which  were  carried  in  front  of  the  legions,  were  regarded  with  religious  abhor- 
rence by  the  Jews,  as  they  were  ranked  among  the  pagan  deities,  and  rererenced  wi^ 
divine  honours.  Josephus  relates,  that  after  Uie  city  was  taken,  the  Romans  brought 
their  ensigns  into  the  temple,  placed  them  over  the  eastern  gate,  and  sacrificed  to  them 
there  .3 

A  trench  was  literally  east  about  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  besieffed  bj  Titus. 
The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  about  completely ;  and  although  it  was  at  firat 
conHidcrod  an  impracticable  project  to  surround  tne  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Titos 
animated  his  army  to  make  tne  Attempt.  Josephus  has  given  a  very  particular  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  this  wall ;  which,  he  says,  was  eflected  in  thres  days,  though 
It  was  not  less  than  thirty-nine  furlongs  (nearly  nine  English  miles)  in  lengUi,  and  had 
thirteen  towers  erected  at  proper  distances,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were  placed. 
as  in  garrisons.  When  the  wall  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so  enelosad  on  swery 

1  Euseb.  Ecoles.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

S  TertuU.  Apol.  c.  2.  p.  4.  edit.  Rigaltii.  Paris,  1G7?. 

3I>eBeU.Jud.Ub.6.c.6.Jl- 
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side^  that  no  peraon  coald  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  provision  could  be  brought 
in :  so  that  the  besieged  Jews  were  involved  in  the  most  terrible  distress  by  the  famSne 
that  ensued.! 

(ii.)  Chrisfs  prophetic  advice  to  the  Christians  who  might  then  be  in  Jeru^ 

salem,  to  make  their  escape. 

Prophecy.  —  Mutt.  xxiv.  16 — 18.  Mark  xiii.  14 — 16.  Luke  xxi.  21.  Then 
let  thetn  wktck  are  in  Judaa  flee  to  the  mouniainsy  and  let  them  which  are  in  the 
midH  of  it  depart  out^  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  [adjacent]  countries  enter 
thereinto.  And  let  not  him  that  is  on  the  house-topy  go  down  into  the  house^ 
neither  enter  therein  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house.  And  lei  him  that  is  in 
the  field  not  turn  back  again  to  take  up  his  garment  (which  he  had  thrown  aside 
as  an  incumbrance.) 

FuLriLMEKT.  —  This  counsel  was  wisely  remembered  and  wisely  followed  by  the 
Christians  afterwards.  By  JudaOy  in  this  part  of  our  Lord's  prophecy,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand all  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine,  both  the  plain  and  the  hill  countries,  which 
at  this  time  had  received  the  appellation  of  Judea.    By  the  mauntairu  we  are  to  un- 


Abilene  (the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.)  Nero  afterwards  added  that  quarter  of  Galilee 
where  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Penea,  Julias  with  its  fourteen  villages. 
As  all  these  mountainous  countries  remained  in  obedience  to  the  Romans,  those  who 
fled  into  them  were  safe.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Joeephus  informs  us  that  Ces- 
tius  Gallus,  the  president  of  Syria,  came  with  a  powerful  army  against  Jerusalem ; 
which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken :  but  witnout  any  just  reason,  and  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  all,  he  raised  the  siege  and  departed.  Immediately  after  his  re- 
treat, ^*  many  of  the  princioal  Jewish  people  forsook  the  city,  as  men  do  a  sinking 
ship."S  And  a  few  years  atterwards,  wnen  Vespasian  was  drawing  his  forces  towariS 
Jerusalem,  a  great  multitude  fled  from  Jericho  mto  the  mountainous  country  for  their 
security .3  Among  these  it  is  probable  that  there  were  some  Christians ;  but  we  learn 
more  certainly  from  eoclosiastical  historians,^  that,  at  this  juncture,  all  who  believed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  warned  by  this  oracle  or  prophecy,  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  removed  to 
Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  river  Jordan  :  and  thus  marvellously  escaped  the 
genera]  shipwreck  of  their  county :  for  we  do  not  read  any  where  that  so  much  as  one 
Christian  perished  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

(iii.)   The  compearance  of  false  Christ  s  and  false  prophets  during  the  siege. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  xiii.  72.  Matt.  xxiv.  4.  False  Chriatt  and  false  propheU 
shaU  riscy  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  insomuch  UuU  if  it  were 
possibUy  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect  (tliat  is),  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

FuLFiLHEirr.  —  Our  Saviour  had  oefbre  cautioned  his  disciples  against  false  Christs, 
(see  p.  615.  supra.)  This  prediction  is  not  a  reoetition  of  the  former  prophecy,  but 
relates  to  those  impostors  wtio  appeared  during  tne  time  of  the  siege,  and  concerning* 
whom  Josephns^  tnus  speaks  :  —  "  The  tyrannical  zealots,  who  ruled  the  city,  suborn- 
ed many  false  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  given  to  the  people  from  heaven. 
This  was  done  to  prevent  them  from  attom]jting  to  desert,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
oonfidence.  In  this  manner  iif^postors,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  God,  deluded  the 
unhappy  multitude  ;  who,  like  miatuatod  men  that  have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  rea* 
eon  to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  denunciations  pronounced  by  the  antient 
prophets,  nor  the  clear  prodigies  that  indicated  the  approaching  desolation." 

(iv.)  The  miseries  of  the  Jews  during j  and  subsequent^  to  the  siege. 

Prophect.  —  Luke  xxi.  22.  For  these  he  the  datfs  of  vengeance^  that  all 
things  which  are  written  may  befuWUd.  —  Mark  xiu.  17.  19.  Matt.  xxiv.  19. 
21.  Luke  xxi.  23,  24.  But  woe  to  them  that  are  with  chUdy  and  that  give  suck 
in  those  days,  for  in  those  days  there  shall  be  great  tribulaiiony  distrtts  in  the 
landy  and  wrath  upon  this  people ;  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  which  God  created,  unto  this  time ;  no,  nor  ever  ^udl  be.  And  they  shall 
fall  by  the  tdgt  of  the  stoordy  and  shdU  be  led  away  captive  inio  aU  nations. 

FuLKiLME.NT.  —  It  IS  a  vory  material  circumstance  in  this  prophecy,  that  the  calami- 
ty of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled,  as  never  was  in  the  world  before  ; 

1  ■  *  ■       ^.■l■        ■  ^ 
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ibr  thooffh  it  might  eamly  have  been  foretold  from  the  temper  of  the  people,  which  was 
prone  to  sedition,  that  thev  were  very  Ukely  to  provoke  the  Romans  agamet  them ;  yet 
there  waa  no  probability  that  all  things  should  have  come  to  such  an  extremity  ;  for  it 
was  not  the  design  of  the  Roman  government  to  destroy  any  of  tho«e  provinces  which 
were  under  them,  but  only  to  keep  thero  in  subiection,  and  reduce  them  by  reasonable 
8  verity  in  case  of  revolt.  But  that  such  a  calamity  should  have  happened  to  them 
under  Titus,  who  was  the  mildest,  and  farthest  from  severity  of  all  mankind,  nothing 
was  more  unlikely  ;  and  that  any  people  shoold  conspire  together  to  their  own  ruin, 
and  so  blindly  and  obstinately  run  themselves  into  such  calamities,  as  made  them  the 
pity  of  their  enemies,  was  the  most  incredible  thing  ;  so  that  nothing  less  than  a  pro- 
^etical  spirit  could  have  foretold  so  contingent  and  improbable  a  thing  as  this  wae. 
To  the  extreme  suficrings  of  the  Jews,  Josephus  bears  most  ample  testimony.  In  the 
preface  to  his  history  of  the  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  calamities  that  be- 
jel the  Jews,  he  says,  abnost  in  our  Saviour's  words,  that  "  all  the  calamkieSj  wkiek 
had  befallen  any  nation  from  the  begi.'tniiig  of  the  world,  were  hut  small  m  com- 
parison of  those  of  the  Jcir*."l  A  brief  enumeration  of  particulars  will,  however, 
show  the  extremities  to  which  this  uniiappy  nation  was  reduced. 

Within  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  opposite  factions  was  so  great  that  ther  filled  aO 
places,  even  the  temple  itself,  with  continual  slaughters.  Nay,  to  sachaheiffat  did- 
their  madness  rise,  that  they  destroyed  the  very  granaries  of  com,  which  shouJd  have 
sustained  tliem  ;  and  burnt  the  mafirazines  of  arms  which  should  have  defended  them.^ 
By  this  means,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  only  two  months,  the  famine  began  to  rage, 
and  at  ienf  th  reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  the  barbarities  which  they  practised 
are  not  to  be  imagined.  All  the  reverence  due  to  age  and  the  sacred  ties  of  paren: 
and  child  were  annihilated.  Children  snatched  the  half  baked  morsels,  which  their  k- 
thers  were  eating,  out  of  their  mouths  ;  and  mothers  even  snatched  the  food  out  of 
their  own  children's  mouths  3  As  the  siege  advanced,  the  ravages  of  the  famine  incress- 
ed,  and  devoured  the  people  by  whole  houses  and  famiUea ;  the  upper  rooms  were  fiUed 
with  women  and  children  who  were  dying  by  famine^  and  the  lanes  of  the  city  were  fbll 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  aged.^  The  children  also,  and  the  young  men,  wandered 
about  the  market  places  like  shadows,  and  fell  down  dead  wheresoever  their  miferj 
seized  th^m.  At  length  the  famine  became  so  extreme,  that  they  gladly  devoured 
what  the  juoat  sordid  animals  refused  to  touch  :  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  nuk 
(who  had  been  stripped  and  olundered  of  all  her  goods  and  provisions  by  the  soldiers,} 
in  hunger,  rage,  anci  despair,  killed  and  roasted  her  babe  at  the  breast,  and  had  eaten  one 
half  of  him  before  tlic  horrid  deed  was  discovered.^ 

During  the  siege,  many  hundreds,  who  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  were  first  wlnp- 
ped,  then  tormented  with  various  kinds  of  tortures,  and  finally  crucified  ;  the  Roman 
soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the  wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Jews,)  one  after 
one  iqray,  and  another  afler  another,  to  crosses,  by  way  of  jest :  until  at  length  the 
multitude  became  so  great  tliat  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  for  the 
iKHiies.^  Thus  terribly  was  their  imprecation  fulfilled  —  His  Mood  be  onms  mnd  sa  smr 
children !  (Matt,  xxvii.  25.) 

Not  to  enter  into  details  of  the  multitudes  that  were  massacred  by  the  contendinir 
factions  in  Jerusalem,  the  full  accomplishment  of  Christ's  prediction,  that  the  Jews 
should  fall  by  the  edge  qf  the  sword,  is  recorded  by  Josephus^  when  describing  the 
sacking  of  that  city. 

^  "'And  now  rushing  into  every  lane,  they  slew  whomsoever  they  found,  without  dis- 
tinction, and  burnt  the  houses  and  all  the  people  who  had  fled  into  them.  And  when 
they  entered  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  the^  found  whole  families  of  dead  persons,  and 
houses  full  of  carcasses  destroyed  by  famine  ;  then  they  came  out  with  their  hands 
empt^.  And  though  they  thus  pitied  the  deao,  they  did  not  feel  the  same  emotion  for 
the  hving  but  killed  all  they  met,  whereby  they  filled  the  lanes  with  dead  bodies.  The 
whole  city  ran  with  blood,  insomuch,  that  many  things  which  were  burning,  were  extin- 
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.  I  .^'  ^^^'  ^'  ^'  3*  $•  3,  4.  The  historian  deplores  the  cruel  deed,  as  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  nature,  which  had  never  been  perpetrated  by  Grtek  or  barbarian  ;  and 
mum  as  he  would  not  have  rekted,  if  there  had  not  been  innumerable  witnesses  to  it  m 
his  own  age.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  this  horrid  circumstance  was  a  further 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecv  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxviu.  53.  56,  57. ;  and  which  hsd 
twice  before  been  fulfilled,  —  first  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  idolatrous  ten  tribes, 
when  beaeged  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  vi.  29.),  and  again,  m  JerosaSem, 
when  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    Sec  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  iL  20.  iv.  10. 
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ffuiflhed  by  the  blood."  Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jenimlem  slain  with  the  rword ; 
tnue  was  riie  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  her  children  with  her.  **  The  soldiers  be- 
ing now  wearied  with  killing  the  Jews,  and  yet  a  great  number  remaining  alive,  Cesar 
commanded  that  only  the  armed,  and  they  who  resisted,  should  be  slain.  But  the  sol- 
4liers  killed  also  the  old  and  the  infirm  ;  and  taking  the  young  and  strong  prisoners, 
carried  them  into  the  women's  court  in  the  temple.  Cassar  appointed  one  Fronto,  his 
freedman  and  friend,  to  guard  them,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  each.  All  the  rob- 
bers  and  the  seditious  he  slew,  one  of  them  betraying  another.  But  picking  out  such 
youths  as  were  remarkable  for  stature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  them  for  the  triumph. 
All  the  rest  that  were  above  seventeen  years  old,  he  sent  bound  into  Egypt,  to  be  eni' 
ployed  in  labour  there.  Titus  also  sent  manv  of  them  into  the  provinces,  to  be  slain  in 
the  theatres,  by  beasts  and  the  sword.  And  those  who  were  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  were  slain.   And  during  the  time  Fronto  judged  them,  a  thousand  died  of  hunger." 

But  thxifaUing  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  prophecy,  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  what  happened  at  the  siege,  in  which  not  fewer  than  eleven  hundred 
thousand  perished.^  It  also  comprehended  all  the  slaughters  made  of  the  Jews,  in  dif- 
ferent battles,  sieges,  and  massacres,  both  in  their  own  dountry  and  at  other  places,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  the  command  of  Florus,  who  was  the  first 
author  of  the  war,  there  were  ^lain  at  Jerusalem  fl  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  :  — 
B^  the  inhabitants  of  Casarea^  above  twenty  thousand :  —  At  ScythopoUs,^  above 
thirteen  thousand  .-  —  At  Ascalon,^  two  thousand  jive  hundred j  and  at  PtolemaiSy  ttro 
thousand  :  —  At  Alexandria,  under  Tiberius  Alexander  the  president,^ //iT v  thousand  . 
—  At  Joppa^  when  it  was  taken  by  Cestius  GalluH,'?  eight  thousand  four  hundred  :  — 
In  a  mountain  called  Asamon,ne9,r  Sepphoris^  above  two  thousand  .-  —  At  Damascus,^ 
ten  thousand :  —  In  a  battle  vrith  the  Romans  at  Jiscalon,^^  ttn  thousand  :  —  In  an  am- 
buscade near  the  same  place,!^  ^i^ht  thousand :  —  At  Japha.^^  fifteen  thousand  :  —  By 
the  Samaritans  upon  moimt  Gartzin,^^  eleven  thousand  ana  six  hundred  :  —  At  Jota- 
va,^^  forty  thousand:  —  At  JoppOj  when  taken  by  VeBpasian,l&  four  thousand  two 
ntrndred  :  ~-  At  Tarichea,^^  six  thousand  five  hunaredy  and  after  the  city  was  taken, 
twelve  hundred  :  —  At  GamaJLa^  four  thotuand  slain,  besides /?v«  thousand  who  threw 
themselves  down  a  precipice :  —  Of  those  who  fled  with  John  from  GischalaP  sir. 
thousand:  —  Of  the  CraaareneSy^^- fifteen  thousand  slain,  besides  an  infinite  immbor 
drowned :  —  In  the  villages  of  Idunueay^^  lUiove  ten  thousand  slain  :  —  At  fie  rasa  y^^  a 
thousand  :  —  At  MaeharuSj^^  seventeen  hundred :  —  In  the  wood  of  Jardes^'^^  three 
thousand —  In  the  castle  of  Masada,^  nine  hujulred  and  sixty  :  —  In  Cyrene,  by  Ca- 
tullus the  governor ,94  three  thousand  :  —  Besides  these,  many  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  were  slain  in  this  war,  who  are  not  reckoned  ;  but  of  these  who  are  reckon- 
ed, the  number  amounts  to  above  one  milUon  three  hundred  fifty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty  ;  which  would  appear  almost  incredible,  if  their  own  historian  bad 
not  so  particularly  enumerated  them. 

But  besides  the  Jews  who  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  others  were  also  to  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations :  andf  considering  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  the  number 
of  the  captives  too  was  very  mat.  There  were  taken  particularly  at  Ja»Aa,25  two 
thousand  one  hundred  ana  thirty :  —  At  Jotapa,^  one  thousand  two  kunared  :  —  At 
Tarichea,9^  six  thousand  chosen  young  men  sent  to  Nero,  the  rest  sold  to  the  number 
of  thirty  thousand  and  four  hundred,  besides  those  who  were  given  to  Agrippa  :  —  Of 
the  Gadarenes,^  two  thousand  two  hundred :  —  In  Fdumiea,^  above  a  thousand. 
Many  beside^  these  were  taken  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  as  Josephus  himself  informs  U8,39 
the  number  of  the  captives  taken  in  the  whole  war  amounted  to  ninety-seven  thousand  : 
the  tall  and  handsome  young  men  Titus  reserved  for  his  triumph  ;  of  the  rest,  those 
above  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sent  to  the  works  in  Egypt,  but  most  were  distribut- 
ed through  the  Ivoman  provinceapio  be  destroyed  in  their  tneatres  by  the  sword  or  by 
the  wild  beasts  ;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves.  Of  these  captives  many 
underwent  a  hard  6Lte.  Eleven  thousand  of  them31  perished  for  wont.  IMtus  exhibit- 
ed all  sorts  of  shows  and  spectacles  at  Ccsarea,  and33  many  of  the  captives  were 
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there  dostroyed,  some  being  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  others  compelled  to  figbl 
in  troops  against  one  another.  At  Cktsarea^  toOt  in  honour  of  his  brother's  birth-day,^ 
two  tktmsaiidfive  hundred  Jews  were  shtin ;  and  a  groat  number  likewise  at  .BersCsf, 
in  honour  of  his  father's.  The  like9  was  done  in  oUier  cities  of  Syria.  Those  wImsi 
he  reserved  for  his  triumph^  were  Simon  and  John,  the  generals  of  the  captives,  isd 
»evtn  hundred  others  ot  remarkable  stature  and  beauty.  Thus  were  the  Jews  mi- 
serably tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  are  they  not  itiB 
distressed  and  dispersed  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth .' 

Was  not  this  a  time  of  great  tribulatumf  Wore  not  these  dayM  oj  vengeance  in- 
deed.' Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  accomplishment  of  any  prediction  than  these 
words  of  our  Saviour  had  f 

(y.)   The  total  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusahm. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38.  Luke  xiii.  34,  35.  O  Jerusalem  !  Jerum- 
Urn !  —  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate*  --  Matt.  xxiv.  2.  Mark 
xiii.  2.  Luke  xxi.  6.  The  days  will  comej  in  ^  wkiek  there  shatt  not  he  l^ 
here  one  stone  upon  anotkery  that  shall  not  he  thrown  down,  —  Luke  xix.  Thty 
shall  lay  thee  even  tcith  the  ground,  and  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  v^m 
another.  —  Luke  xxi.  24.  Jerusalem  shall  he  trodden  downoftht  GeniiUs^  untU 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled, 

FoLFiLMENT.  —  It  secmod  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  events  here  foretold  br 
JoBUs  Christ,  should  happen  in  that  a^ge,  when  the  Jews  were  at  perfect  peace  wita 
the  Romans ;  and  the  strength  of  their  citadel  was  such,  as  constramed  Titus  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  the  singular  hand  of  Ood,  that  compelled  them  to  relinAjnuh 
fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  conquered.^  Our  Saviour's  wordi 
also  were  almost  literally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  one  stone  was  left  ai^on  another.  Tks 
temple  was  a  building  of  such  strength  and  grandeur,  of  such  splendour  and  beaotr, 
that  it  was  likely  to  l>e  preserved,  as  it  was  worthy  to  be  preserved,  for  a  monomat 
of  the  victory  and  glory  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus  was  accordingly  very  desirooi 
of  preserving  it,  and  protested^  to  the  Jews,  who  had  fortified  themselves  within  it, 
that  he  would  preserve  it,  even  against  their  will.  He  had^  expressed  the  like  detirt 
of  preserving  the  city  too,  and  repeatedly  sent  Josephus  and  other  Jews  to  their  coun- 
trymen, to  persuade  them  to  a  surrender.  But  an  overruling  Providence  directed 
things  otherwise.  The  Jews  themselves?  first  set  fire  to  the  porticos  oi  the  temple, 
and  then  the  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers^  neither  waiting  for  any  command,  nor 
trembling  for  such  an  attempt,  but  urged  by  a  certain  divine  unpulse,  threw  a  buninf 
brand  in  at  the  golden  window,  and  tnereby  set  fire  to  the  buildings  of  the  temple  i^ 
self.  Titus9  ran  immediately  to  the  temple,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  to  extingoiah 
the  flame.  But  neither  exhortations  nor  threatenings  could  restrain  their  violence. 
They  either  could  not  hear,  or  would  not  hear ;  and  those  behind  encouraged  those  be- 
fore to  sot  fire  to  the  temple.  He  was  still  for  preserving  the  holy  place.  He  com- 
manded his  soldiers  even  to  be  beaten  for  disobeying  him  :  but  their  anger,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  warlike  vehement  lury  overcame  their  reverence  fot 
their  general,  and  tiieir  dread  for  his  commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  ths 
doors :  and  thus  as  Josephus)  0  snys,  the  temple  was  burnt  against  the  will  of  Cesar. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  tlieir  horrid  work  of  blood  and  plunder,  Titus 
gave  orders  to  demolitih  the  foundations  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  —  But,  that  pos- 
terity might  judge  of  the  glory  and  value  of  his  conquests,  he  left  three  towers  stand- 
ing as  monuments  of  the  prodigious  strength  and  greatness  of  the  city  ;  and  also  a 
part  of  the  western  wall,  which  he  designed  as  a  rampart  for  a  garrison,  to  keep  the 
surrounding  countrv  in  subjection.  All  the  other  hnikiings  were  completely  levelled 
with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Maimonides,  and  likewise  in  the  Jewish  Talmud, 
tliat  Terentius  Rufus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Titus,  with  a  ploughshare  tore  up  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  and  thus  remarkablv  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet  Bli- 
cah  :  Therefore  shall  Zionfor  your  sake^  he  ploughed  as  a  field,  and  Jerusatem  ^aU 
become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.  (NRc.  m. 
12.)  The  city  also  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  burnt  and  destroyed  together  with 
the  temple.ll  With  the  exception  of  the  three  towers,  above  mentioned  aji  being  left 
Btanding,l9  all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demolished  and  levelled  with  the  ffroond, 
that  those  who  came  to  see  it  could  not  beUeve  that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  And 
when  Titus  came  again  to  Jerusalem  in  his  way  firom  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  beheld  the 
t  .  __ 
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•ad  devastation,  he  bitterly  lamented  the  cruel  neoeasity,  which  had  compelled  him  to 
destroy  so  magnificent  a  city.  After  the  city  was  thus  taken  and  destroyed,  a  ffreat 
quantity  of  riches  were  found  by  the  Romans,  who  duff  up  the  ruins  in  search  of  the 
treasures  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  earth.l  So  literally  were  the  words  of  Je- 
sus Christ  accomplished  in  the  ruin  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple  '.  Well  miffht 
Eleazar  say  to  the  Jews  who  were  besieffed  in  the  fortress  of  Masada  —  **  What  is  be« 
come  of  our  city,  which  was  beUeved  to  t>e  inhabited  by  God  ?  —  It  is  now  demolished 
to  the  very  foundations ;  and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is  —  the  camp  of 
those  who  destroyed  it,  which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  remains."    Well  mig[ht  he  ex- 

Iiress  a  passionate  wish  that  they  had  all  died  before  they  beheld  that  holy  city  demo- 
ished  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sacred  temple  so  profanely  dug  up  from 
its  foundations.^ 

As  the  Jews  were  to  be  Zei2  away  captive  into  att  nationsy  so  was  Jerusalem  to  be 
trodden  down  of  the  GentileSy  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulJUled.  So  complete*- 
ly  was  Judea  subjus:atcd,  that  the  very  land  itself  was  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gen- 
tiles possessing  it,  wmle  the  Jews  were  nearly  all  slain  or  led  into  captivity  ;  and  Jera*> 
salcm  has  never  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  visited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  found  Jerusalem  a  heap 
of  ruins,  forty-seven  years  after  its  destruction,  he  determined  to  rebuild  it ;  but  not 
exactly  on  the  same  spot.  He  called  the  new  city,  Allia,  after  his  own  name,  placed  a 
Roman  colony  in  it,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  the  room  of  the 
temple  of  Jehovah.  This  profanation  of  the  holy  place  was  the  great  cause  of  the  re- 
bellions and  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during  the  rei^n  of  Hadrian.  The  city  was  once 
more  taken  by  them  and  burnt.  —  Hadrian  rebuilt  it  —  re-established  the  colony  —  or- 
dered the  statue  of  a  hoff  (which  the  Jews  held  in  religious  abhorrence)  to  be  set  up 
over  the  grate  that  opened  towards  Bethlehem  *,  and  published  an  edict,  strictly  forbia- 
ding  any  Jew,  on  pam  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it  from  a  distance. 
Thus  tlie  city  remained,  till  the  time  of  Coiistantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  who 
greatly  improved  it,  and  restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  there.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  their  capital,  Con- 
Btantine  caused  their  ears  to'be  cut  off,  their  homes  to  be  marked  as  rebels,  and  dis- 
persed them  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  fugitives  and  slaves.  The  em- 
peror Julian,  from  enmity  to  the  Christians,  favoured  the  Jews ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  contradicting  the  prophecy  concerning  it,  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple  ;  but,  he 
was  miracolouuy  prevented,  and  obligeti  to  desist  irom  his  impious  undertaking.  Jo- 
vian revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadnan  *,  and  the  Greek  emperors  continued  the  pro- 
hibition ;  so  that  the  wretched  Jews  used  to  give  money  to  the  soldiers  for  permission 
to  behold  and  weep  over  the  ruins  of  their  temple  and  city,  particularly  on  the  return 
of  that  memorable  day,  in  which  it  had  been  tdeen  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reigu  of 
Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  took  and  plundered  it ;  but  Heraclius  soon  reco- 
vered the  possession  of  it.  —  In  637,  the  Christians  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  Omar, 
the  Saracen  Caliph,  who  built  a  mosque  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  aiwve  400  years,  and  then  was  token  by  the 
Turks.  They  retained  it  till  the  year  lOOi),  when  the  Franks  took  it  under  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne,  General  of  the  Crusaders.  The  Franks  kept  possession  88  years,  th&t 
is,  till  1187,  when  the  Turks,  under  Saladin,  retook  it  by  capitulation,  and  with  them  it 
has  remained  ever  since.3 

*'  Thus  literally  has  this  prophecy  been  hitherto  fulfilled !  —  Jerusalem  has  been  thus 
constantly  trodden  down  of  the  &entiles,  —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks, 
and  the  Turks.  —  Its  antient  inhabitants  have  been  expelled,  and  persecuted,  and  it.s 
holy  places  have  been  polluted.  The  eagles  of  idolatrous  Rome,  the  crescent  of  the 
impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  bamier  of  popery  carried  by  the  Crusaders,  have  been  suc- 
cessively displayed  amidst  the  ruins  or  tne  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  for  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  years.'*^  And  the  Jews  are  still  preserved  a  living  and  continued  monimient 
of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  and  of  the  irrefragable  truth  of  Uie  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  prediction,  however,  (till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled^  indicates  that  Jerusalem,  —  the  city  once  beautiful  for  situation  and  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  —  shall  rot  be  trodden  down  for  ever.    "  The  times  of  the  Gentiles 
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trill  bo  fulfilled,  wlion  the  times  of  the  four  great  kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles,  ftceordiiuf 
to  Daniors  prophccien,  sliaU  be  expired,  and  iheRftk  kin*rdom,  or  the  kingdom  of  Chriit, 
shall  bo  set  iii>  in  their  place,  and  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  skall  ttJte  the  kingdom, 
and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ertr^  even  for  ever  and  ever.  Jenwaicm,as  it  has  hither- 
to remained,  bo  probably  will  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Gentiles,  until  these  tiwus 
of  the  GeniiUs  be  fulfUUd  ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  ezprosfies  it  (Rom.  xi.  25, 26.),  until  the  ful- 
ness of  the  GeTUUe^  be  come  in  ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  and  become  again  the 
people  of  God.  The  fulness  of  the  Jews  will  como  in  as  vrell  as  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles.  For  (ver.  12. 25, 26.)  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  vforld,  nnd  thi 
diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  ;  how  much  more  their  fulness  ?  For  i 
ioould  notf  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery y  that  blindness  in  fart 
is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  mil  Israd 
shall  te  saved. "^ 


SECTION  IV. 


THAT  THERE  IS  SALVATION  ONLY  THROUGH  CHRIST AND  THB  DANGEB 

OF    REJECTING    IT. 

§  1.   Thai  there  is  salvation  only  through  Christ, 

FROPHKCY.  —  Zcch.  xiii.  1.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  open- 
ed to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jenisalem,  for  nn  and 
fur  uncleanness.  —  Mai.  iv.  2.  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arinc,  with  healing  in  his  wings.  —  Isa.  liii.  11.  By  his  know- 
ledge shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  manv.  —  Isa.  li.x.  20.  Tlie  Redeemer 
sliull  come  to  Sion,  and  unto  tlieni  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  See 
KoHi.  ix.  26.  —  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  The  stone  which  the  builders  refuied,  the 
baine  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer.    Isa.  zxviii.  16.    Matt.  idi.  10. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  iii.  16.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  lie  |rave  his 
only  btrgottcn  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everloHting  life.  Compare  also  1  Thess.  v.  9. ;  John  xvii.  3.  —  Luke 
xxiv.  47.  —  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his 
nnniP.  Sec  also  Acts  x.  43.  —  Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  Through  this  man  is  preacli- 
pd  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified. 
—  Acts  iv.  11, 12.  This  is  the  stone,  wliicli  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders, 
niiicli  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other :  for  there  is  none  otlior  name  luider  Heaven  given  among  men,  where- 
by we  mu.««t  be  saved. 

§  2.  Of  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Christ,  and  the  danger  of  refecting 

him, 

Doiit.  xviii.  15.  19.  The  I^ord  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  —  Unto  him 
h\n\\\  ye  hearken  —  Whosoever  wiU  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he 
bhull  speuk  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  bim.  [In  Acts  iii.  23.  this  pre- 
diction is  cited  and  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.]  —  Numb.  xv.  30,  31.  The  i<oul 
that  doth  aught  presumptuously  —  reproacheth  the  Lord  ;  and  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  amon^  his  people,  because  he  hatli  despised  the  word  of  the 
I.iord.  —  Ps.  ii.  12.  Kisa  the  Son,  lest  lie  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the 
right  way. 

John  iii.  18.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he  that  be- 
lioveth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 
of  the  only  Son  of  God.  —  Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall  we  escajpo  if  we  neglect 
so  great  salvation  ?  —  Heb.  x.  26.  ^.  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have 
received  tlie  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
wliich  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  witJi- 
out  mercT,  under  two  or  tluree  witnesses ;  of  how  much  sorer  punishment 
shall  he  be  tliought  worthy,  who  iiath  trodden  imder  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an 

^  Bp.  'KeyrXoDLi  DiimtU.U<qiis,  vol.  ii*  70. 
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unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.  —  T*he  Lord 
fthall  be  revealed  from  Heaven  with  his  misthty  angels^  in  JUzming  Jire^  taking 
vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God^  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Christ.    2  Theas.  i.  7,  8. 

*  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prwphecy'*  (Rev.  xix.  10.)  ;•*- 
and  of  that  testimony  it  were  easy  to  have  offered  hundreds  of  instances 
equally  striking  with  those  above  given.  Copious  as  the  preceding  table 
of  prophecies  is,  the  selection  has  necessarily  been  restricted  to  the  prin- 
cipal, in  order  that  this  article  of  our  Appendix  might  not  be  extended 
to  an  undue  tt'^ngth.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  all  (or  near- 
ly all)  the  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah,  is  referred  to  Huet's  De» 
monstratio  Evangelical  Prop.  IX.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  585—1056.  Amsterdam, 
1680),  and  to  Mr.  Barker's  *'  Messiah :  being  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing him  methodised,  with  their  accomplishments,  London,  1780."  8vo. 
Both  these  works  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  ta- 
ble of  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments.  At  the  end  of  Vol.  II. 
BookIL  (1374—1380.)  of  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis  of  Sacred  Chronology, 
that  learned  writer  has  given  two  series  of  the  great  prophecies  and 
allusions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ;  which  arc  expressly  cited 
either  hb  predictions  fulfilled  in  him,  or  applied  to  him  by  way  of  accom' 
modation,  in  the  New  Testament.  The  frst  of  these  series  describes 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  natwrcy  as  the  promised  seed  op  the  woman 
in  the  grand  charter  of  our  Redemption  (Gen.  iii.  15») ;  and  his  pe- 
digree, sufferings,  and  glory  in  his  successive  manifestations  of  himself, 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  second  series  describes  his  character 
and  offices^  human  and  divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  prophecies 
consists  mdy  of  references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  somie  of 
which  necessarily  coincide  with  the  predictions  above  given  at  length ; 
yet  the  biblical  student  will  find  his  time  not  ill-spent  in  comparing 
them.  The  second  series  contains  many  titles  and  offices  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  could  not,  for  want  of  room,  be  inserted  in  the  present 
work.  > 

To  conclude ;  —  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  wMst  of  the  prophecies,  delivered  in  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  the  Messiali,  were  revealed  nearly ^  and  some  of 
tliem  more  than  thru  thousand  years  affo,  and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them 
can  be  applied  to  any  man  that  ever  lived  upon  earth  except  to  Him, 
who  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  ^givt 
all  the  prophets  witness*  (Acts  x.  43.)  With  regard  to  the  predictions 
announced  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  Toice  of  lustory  in  erery  age  — 
(and  especially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jews,)  —  con- 
curs to  demonstrate  their  truth,  and  consequently  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these  astonishing  facts,  — 
the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  wonderful  display  of  divine  power^ 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  —  the  more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  exclaiin« 
with  the  amazed  centurion,  —  Truly  this  was  THE  SON  OF  GOD ! 

VOL.  I.  79 
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ON  THE  BOOKS  COMMONLY  TERMED  THE  APOCEYPHA. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  97.  of  this  volume,  and  in  Vol  IV.  Part  L  {Jhap.  Fltt] 

SECTION  I. 

ON   THE   APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS,   ATTACHED   TO  THE   OLD    TESTAMENT. 

I.  Derivation  of  the  term  Apocrypha.  —  II.  Reasons  why  the  ApocrypU 
Books  were  rejected  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  —  1.  Th^  possess 
no  authority  whatever^  to  give  them  admission  into  the  sacred  ccaum ;  — 
2.  They  were  not  admitted  into  it  during  the  frst  four  centuries  of  ike 
Christian  ara  ; — 3.  They  contradict  the  canonical  Scriptures; — 4. 
They  contain  falser  absurd,  and  incredible  things  ;  —  5.  They  cmUrth 
diet  all  other  profane  historians.  —  III.  Notices  of  I.  The  Apocrypkat 
Booh  of  Enoch  ;  and,  2.  Of  the  Apocryphal  Ascension  of  Isaiak  — 
IV.   Uses  of  these  spurious  productions. 

I.  Besides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  uiuTcr- 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  inspired  writings,  both  bj  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  there  arc  several  other  writings,  paitij 
historical,  partly  ethical,  and  partly  poetical,  which  are  usually  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  larger  editions  of  the  EngUsh 
Bible,  —  under  the  appellation  of  the  "Apocrypha,"  —  that  is,bK)oks 
not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  being  either  spurious,  or  at  least 
not  acknowledged  to  be  divine.  The  word  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, and  is  either  derived  from  the  words  a^o  ni^  x^mrrvK,  because  the 
books  in  question  were  removed yrom  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or  other  re- 
ceptacle in  which  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  whose  authority 
was  never  doubted  ;  or  more  probably,  from  the  verb  airox^Mrru,  to  hide 
or  conceal,  because  they  were  concealed  from  the  generality  of  readers, 
their  authority  not  being  recognised  by  the  church,  and  because  they 
are  books  which  are  destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their  original  being 
obscure,  their  authors  unknown,  and  their  character  either  heretical  or 
susi>ected.^  The  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  indeed,  affirm  that 
even  these  are  divinely  inspired  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this  as- 
sertion :  these  apocryphal  writings  serve  to  countenance  some  of  the 
corrupt  practices  of  that  church. 

II.  Tlie  Protestant  churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be  apo- 
cryphal, and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are  esteemed  such  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,  and  the  hundred  and 
fifty-first  psalm  ;  but  also  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  to 
the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with 
the  epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of 
Susanna,  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second 

1  Augnstin.  contra  FViufltuin,  lib.  zi.  c.  2.  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  zv.  e.  S3.  ^  4.  Tba 
pamges  are  given  at  length  in  Pr.  Lardner'a  Works,  vol  v.  p.  90.  dvo-jfoLit 
p.  561.  4to. 
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books  of  Maccabees.     The  books   here  enumerated  are  UDauiniously 
rejected  by  Protestants  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.   They  possess  no  authority  whatever,  either  external  or  inter naly  to 
procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon. 

None  of  them  are  extant  in  Hebrew  ;  all  of  them  are  in  the  Greek  language,  CX' 
cept  the  fourth  book  of  Ksdras,  which  is  only  extant  in  Latin.  They  were  written 
for  the  most  part  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,!  though  before  the  premutation  of  tlie  Gospel.^  Not  one  of  the  writers 
m  direct  terms  advances  a  claim  to  inspiration  ;3  nor  were  they  ever  received  into 
the  sacred  canon  by  the  Jewish  church,  and  therefore  they  were  not  sanctioned  by 
our  Saviour.  No  part  of  the  anocryplia  is  quoted,  or  oven  alluded  to,  by  him  or  by  any 
of  his  apostles :  and  both  Phuo  and  Josepnus,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  are  totally  silent  concerning  them.^ 

1  In  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  4  —  G.)  it  is  intimated  that  after  liira  no  prophet 
should  arise,  until  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah,  should  appear  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  ;  and  the  Jews  unanimously  agree  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  ceased  with  Malachi.  The  author  of  tlie  book  oC  W'ladom  pretends  that  it  was 
written  by  Solomon  —  a  pretension  not  only  manifestly  false,  but  which  also  proves 
that  book  not  to  have  been  inspired.  For  in  tlie  first  place,  the  author,  whoever  ho 
was,  cites  many  passages  firom  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  did  not  prophesy  till  many 
ages  ^fter  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  consequently  the  book  could  not  have  been 
written  by  him ;  and  secondly,  it  represents  the  Israelites  (Wisd.  ix.  7,  8.  xv.  14.) 
as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies :  whereas  we  know  from  the  sacred  writings, 
that  they  enjoyed  great  peace  and  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

S  Such  at  least  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentators ;  but  Moldenhawer  haa 
urged  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  some  of  the  apocryphal  books,  —  as  Tobit,  the 
fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  perhaps  also  the  book  ot  Wisdom,— -were  written  after 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  considered  as  apocryphal 
books.     His  arguments  are  noticed  in  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  VIII.  $$  II.  III. 

3  So  far,  indeed,  arc  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  from  assarting  their  own 
inspiration,  that  some  of  them  say  what  amounts  to  an  ackrunoUdgnunt  that  thev 
tcerc  iwt  inspired.  Thus  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  son  of 
Sirac  entreats  the  reader  to  pardon  any  errors  he  may  have  committed  in  translating 
the  works  of  his  grandfather  Jesus  into  Greek.  In  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  and  iz.27.  it  is  con- 
fessed that  there  was  at  that  time  no  prophet  in  Israel ;  the  second  book  of  Macca- 
bees (ii.  2'>i)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  of  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrone  ;  and  tha 
author  concludes  with  the  following  words,  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  per- 
son writing  by  inspiration.  If  I  have  done  toelZ,  and  as  is  fitting  tht  story ^  vt  is 
that  which  J  desired ^  but  if  slenderly  and  meanly f  it  is  that  lehuh  J  could  attain  unto. 
(2  Mace.  XV.  3d.)  Dick's  Essay  on  tlie  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.71. 

4  The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  very  remarkable :  —  "  We  have  not,"  says  he,  "  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  books  among  us,  disagreeing  firom  and  contradicting  one 
another,  but  only  twenty-two  books,  containing  the  records  of  all  past  times,  which 
are  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  Five  of  them  belong  to  Moses,  which  contain  hii 
laws,  and  the  traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  mankind,  till  his  death.  But  as  to 
the  time  from  the  death  of  Muses,  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  who 
reigned  after  XerxcK,  the  prophets  who  were  uler  Moses  wrote  down  what  was  dono 
in  their  times  in  thirteen  booKH.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God| 
and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  Our  history,  indeed,  has  been  writteni 
since  ArtaxerxcM,  very  particularly  ;  but  it  has  not  keen  esteemed  of  equal  authority 
toith  the  former  by  our  forrfutherSy  becavse  there  had  not  been  an  exact  suceessiom 
of  prophets  since  that  timn.  And  how  firmly  we  have  j^iven  credit  to  these  booki 
of  our  own  nation,  is  evident  by  what  we  do :  for  during  so  many  ages  as  have 
already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  /Arm,  to  take 
any  thing  from  them^  or  to  make  any  change  in  them  ;  but  it  is  become  natural  to  all 
Jews,  immediately  and  from  their  very  birth,  to  esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine 
doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  willingly  to  die  for  them.** 
Josephus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  $4.  Joscphus's  testimony  is  related  by  Eusebius  (Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  ix.  and  x.) ;  and  it  is  further  worthy  orremark,  tliat  the  most  learned 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  admit  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jewish  church.  See  particularly  Huet's  Domonitr.  Evangolica,  prop. 
IT.  torn.  1.  De  Libro  Tobit.  p.  306.  De  Libro  Judith,  p.  309.  Oe  Libris  Maccubeorum, 

E.  4C0.   De  Canone  Librorum  Saerornro,  p.  473.    Bee  alao  Dupin's  Dissertation  Pr6- 
minaire  ou  Prok'-gom^nes  sur  la  Bible,  pp.  65,  80.  @9. 112.    Amst.  1701. 
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2.  The  apocryphal  hooks  were  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scriptmrct 
during  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  church. 

They  arc  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  inspired  writings,  made  by  Molito  Bishop 
of  Sardis,  wlio  flourished  in  the  second  century,^  nor  in  those  of  Origon,S  in  the  third 
century,  of  Athanasius,^  Hilary ,4  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,^  Epiphanius,^   Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,'  Aniphilochius,''  Jerome,^  Ruiinus,lO  and  others  of  the  fourth  century  ;  nor  in 
the  catalogue  of  canonical  books  recognised  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,ll  held  in  the 
sajno  century,  whose  canons  were  received  bv  the  Catliolic  church  ;  so  that,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  well  observes,  '*  wo  have  the  concurring  sense  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in 
this  matter."^^     To  this  decisive  evidence  against  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  we  may  add  that  they  were  never  read  in  the  Christian  church  until 
the  fourth  century  ;  when,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  they  were  read  *^  for  example  of 
life  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  were  not  applied  to  establish  any   doctrine  ;"13 
and  contemporary  writers  state,!'*  that  although  they  were  not  approved  as  canonical 
or  inspired  writings,  yet  some  of  thorn,  particularly  Judith,  Wisidom,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cus,  were  allowed  to  be  perused  by  catechumens.     As  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
regarded  as  canonical  in  the  fifth  century,  Augustine  relates,  that  when  the  book  cf 
Wisdom  and  other  writings  of  the  same  class  were  publicly  read  in  the  church,  they 
were  given  to  the  readers  or  inferior  ecclesiastical  officers,  who  read  them  in  a  lower 
place  than  those  which  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  which  were 
read  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  more  eminent  and  conspicuous  manner.15 
To  conclude  :  —  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  in  which  these  books  were  held  bj 
the  Western  Church,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  authority  was  never  ascribed  to  them 
as  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  *,  until  the  last  council  of  Trent,  at  its  fourth  ses- 
sion, presumed  to  place  them  all  (ezceptinf  the  prayer  of  Manasseh  and  the  third 
and  fourth  books  orEsdras)  in  the  same  rznk  with  the  inspired  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets. 

3.  The  apocryphal  books  contain  many  things  which  are  fahulaust  eon- 
iradUctory^  and  directly  at  variance  with  the  Canonical  Scriptures, 

To  mention  only  a  fbw  instances  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced:  —  the 
story  of  Bel  and  tkt  Dragim  is,  confessedly,  a  mere  fiction ;  —  and  there  are  r^rj 
strong  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  book  of  Judith  is  of  the  same  description. 
-«-This  heroine  is  introduced  nm  justifying  the  murder  of  the  Shechemites,  which  is 
condemned  in  Gen.  xlix.  7.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Tolnt  has  added  to  the  views 
of  <^od  and  Providence,  delineated  in  the  Old  Testameni^  tenets  of  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  origin,  concerning  demons  or  angels,  intermediate  beings  between  the 
Deity  and  man.  The  author  of  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  alludes  to  the 
people  of  Israel  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  which  was  not  the  case  during 

I  This  catalogue  is  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  lib.  iv.c.  2u. 

5  Ibid.  Ub.  vi.  c.  S5.  p.  399. 

3  In  his  Festal  or  Paschal  Epistle.  See  the  extract  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Works,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  283—285.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400.  4to. 

^  Prolog,  in  Psahnos,  p.  9.  Paris,  1C93.  Lardner,  vol.  iy.  p.  305.  8vo. ;  voL  ii.  p. 
413.  4to. 

ft  In  his  Fourth  Catechetical  Exercise.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  299.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.p.411.4to. 

6  In  various  catalogues  recited  by  Dr.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312, 313.  tivo. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.409.4to. 

^  Carm.  33.    Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  98.   Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  407,  408.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 4to. 

8  In  Carmine  lambico  ad  Selucum,  p.  12().     Ibid.  p.  413.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

0  In  Prefat.  ad  Libr.  Regum  sive  Prologo  Galeato.  Lardner,  vol.  v.  pp.  16,  17. 
8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  540.  4to.  and  also  in  sevcru  of  his  prefaces  to  other  books,  which 
are  given  by  Dr.  L.  pp.  18 — ^22. 8vo. ;  or  pp.  540—543.  4to. 

10  Exposito  ad  Symb.  Apost.  Lardner,  vol.  v.  pp.  75,  76.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  4to. 

II  Can.  59,  60.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  308,  309.  Hvo. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  415.  4to,  Be- 
sides  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,  and  Mol- 
denluLwer  (Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  pp.  148 — 154.),  Ijave  given  extracts  at  length  from 
the  above-mentioned  fathers,  and  others,  against  the  authority  of  the  apocryphal 
books. 

12  On  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Anglican  church,  p.  111.  6lh  edit. 

13  Prasf  in  Libr.  Salomonis,  Op.  tom.  i.  pp.  938,  939.  Lardner,  vol.  v.  p.  18.  8vo. ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  540.  4to. 

14  Tne  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  attributed  to  Athanasius  (see  Lardner, 
vol.  iv.  p.  290.),  and  also  the  pretended  ApostoUoal  Canons  (Cajft.  ult.). 

Id  Augustin.  de  Predcst.  Sanct.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  in  Bishop  Co«in*s  Seholastieal  History 
of  the  Canon,  p.  160. 
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Solomon's  reign.  Wo  road  indeed  thai  he  had  enemies  in  the  person  of  Hndad,  Ro* 
ion,  and  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  14.  23.  25,  26.)  who  vexed  him  ;  but  we  no  where 
find  that  they  subdtUMl  his  people  :  and  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  —  Barueh  is  said  (i.  2.)  to  have  been  carried  into 
Babylon,  at  the  same  time  when  Jeremiah  tells  us  that  he  was  carried  into  Egypt.  (Jer. 
xliii.  6,  7.)  In  2  Mace.  xiv.  41.  tuicidr.  (which  is  prohibited  in  Exod.  xx.  13.)  is  men- 
tioned with  approbation.  —  Lastly,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Mn.ccabeea  contradict 
each  other  :  for  in  the  former  (1  Mace.  vi.  4—16.),  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  said  to 
have  died  in  Babylon  ;  and  in  the  latter  he  is  represented,  jir^^  as  having  been  slain 
by  the  priests  in  the  temple  of  Nanoa  in  Persia  (2  Mace.  i.  13 — 16.),  and  nfter- 
wards  as  dying  ^^  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange  country  among  the  mountains !" 
(ix.  28.) 

4.   The  apocryphal  hooks  contain  passages  which  are  in  themselves  false, 

ahsurdy  and  incredible. 

Thus,  in  the  Book  of  Tohit^  the  aneel  that  is  introduced,  is  represented  as  delibe- 
rately tellhig  a  falsehood  to  Tobit  (v.  12.  compared  with  xii.  15.) :  the  expuhiion  of  a 
demon  by  fumigation  (vi.)  is  a  thing  not  more  absurd  than  incredible,  as  also  is  the 
story  of  water  being  converted  into  firt  and  rice  vtrsa  (2  Mace.  i.  ID — ^22.),  and  of 
the  tabernacle  and  ark,  walking  ailer  Jeremiah,  at  the  prophet's  couunand.  (2  Mace, 
u.  4.) 

6.  Lastly,  TTiere  are  passages  in  the  apocryphal  booksy  which  are  so  in^ 
consistent  with  the  relations  of  all  other  profane  historians,  that  they  can» 
not  be  admitted  mthout  much  greater  evidence  than  belongs  to  these  books. 

For  instance,  in  1  Mace.  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  "  committed  their  go? 
vemment  to  one  man  every  year,  who  ruled  over  all  that  country,  and  that  all  were 
obedient  to  tliat  one,  and  that  there  was  neither  envy  nor  emulation  amongst  them." 
Now  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  every  Roman  historian  without  exception.  The 
imperial  government  was  not  established  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  time 
when  that  book  was  written.  In  like  manner  the  account  (in  1  Mace.  i.  6,  7.)  of  the 
death  of  Alexander,  misnamed  the  Great,  is  not  supported  by  the  historians  who  have 
recorded  his  last  hours. 

Although  the  apocryphal  books  cannot  be  applied  *'  to  establish  any 
doctrine,"  yet  "  they  are  highly  valuable  as  antient  writings,  which 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  upon 
the  history  and  manners  of  the  East :  and  as  they  contain  many  noble 
sentiments  and  useful  precepts,  the  Anglican  church,  in  imitation  of 
the  primitive  church  of  Christ,  doth  read  them  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners.^  On  this  account  the  reader  will  find  an  ana- 
lysis of  these  books,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  tliis  work.^ 

III.  Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocryphal,  which  have 
thus  been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are 
numerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which  (the  pre^ 
tended  book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  tera  ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  them  were  forged  between  the  second  and  fourth  centuries.  The  in- 
dustrious bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  collected  fragments  and 
notices  of  all  (or  nearly  all)  these  productions,  which  he  has  discussed 
in  the  two  hundred  and  forty  chapters  of  which  his  Codex  Pseudepigra^ 
phiis  Veteris  Tcstamenti  consists.^  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  for- 
geries would  extend  this  article  to  an  undue  length  :  but  there  are  two 

1  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  Anglican  church  does  not  read  all  the  books 
of  the  Apncryphn  ;  it  reads  no  part  of  either  book  of  Rsdras,  or  of  the  Maccabees,  of 
the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  nor  does  it  read  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
Bor  the  prayer  of  Manasseh.  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  ii. 
p.  109.  Pfoiffer.  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  14.  Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.  7%— 799.  Moldenhawer, 
Introd.  ad.  Vet.  Tost.  pp.  145— llw.  Heideff^er,  Enchirid.  Biblicum,  pp.  305— ^')2!i2.  See 
also  Ri.shop  Marsh's  Comparative  View  or  the  Churches  of  Englana  and  Rome,  pp. 
78— OH. 

9  See  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Chap.  VIII. 

^  It  was  publisliod  at  Hamburgh  in  1723, 1723,  in  two  thick  Tolumet,  8fo. 
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apocryphal  productions,  bearing  the  names  of  Enoch  and  Isaiah,  which 
have  been  rescued  from  utter  oblivion  by  the  ]>er8evering  researches  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence,  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim 
a  distinct  notice. 

I.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet :  an  Apocryphal  Production  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  lost  for  ages ;  but  discovered  at  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Abyssinia^  now  first  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  By  Richard  Laurence^  LL.  D.  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  i^c.     Oxford,  1821.  8vo. 

The  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  lost  and  preceding  century-,  proved  a  prolific 
•ubiect  for  critical  speculation  a^d  theological  discussion.  The  circumstance  of  its 
llftving  been  quoted  by  an  inspired  writer  of  the  New  Testament,!  augmented  the  de- 
spair of  recovering  a  supposed  treasure  which  had  been  long  lost.  It  was  known  until 
tne  eighth  eentuiy  of  tlie  Cliristian  sra,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  com- 
plete oblivion.  A  considerable  fragment  of  it,  however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  Cm- 
■ar  Scaliger,  in  the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus ;  a  work  which  had  not 
then  been  printed.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  which  he  published  in 
his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.^  Still,  however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  St.  Jude,  doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  apostle  really  referred 
to  the  same  production  ts  was  cited  by  Syncellus,  or  derived  his  information  respect* 
.  ing  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  some  other  source.  Since  the  discovery  of  Scaliger, 
much  has  Iween  written,  but  very  little  if  any  additional  information  obtained  upon  tbii 
subject.  The  fullest  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Fathers,  and  the  quo- 
tations which  they  made  from  this  <^brated  apocryphal  prodaetion,  hrfore  it  was 
lost,  as  well  as  what  has  since  been  conjectured  respecting  it  by  modem  critics,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  Fabricins,'  above  mentioned,  who  has  alio 
Minted  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  preserved  by  Syncellus.  Bat  though  the 
Ureek  copy  of  this  book,  (itself  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  mere  translation  from  some 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  original),  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  yet  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  an  Ethiopic 
version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally,  researches  were  made  for  it  by  the 
i^-  distinguished  Ethiopic  scholar  Ludolph  ;  and  every  idea  that  the  book  was  extant  in 
an  Ethiopic  version  was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  iowds  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when  our  enterprising  countryman,  Mr.  Bruce,  not  ooW  proved  its 
existence,  but  brought  with  him  from  Abyssinia  three  manuscript  eopieeei  it,  one  of 
which  he  presented  to*  the  Library  at  Paris,  another  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  the  third  he  reserved  for  himself  ^  From  the  Bodleian  MS.  Areobp.  Lau* 
rencc  has  made  his  translation,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  elaborate  preliminary  dts> 
•ertation  on  the  liistory,  Jkc.  of  this  apocryphal  production,  to  which  we  are  principal- 
ly indebted  for  the  present  outline  of  its  contents. 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  ever  admitted  the  book  of 
Enoch  into  the  canon,  it  was  regarded  by  a  learned  but  in  some  reepects  fanciful 
writer  of  the  second  century,  Tertullian,^  both  as  an  inspired  compositioo,  and  also  as 
the  genuine  production  of  him  whose  name  it  boars ;  but  his  opinion  is  contradicted 
by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  church  (the  .\bys8iiiian 
church  alone  excepted)  amon]^  whoso  canonical  books  it  was  never  enumerated.  Dr. 
Laurence  has  proved  by  internal  evidence,  which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  tiiat 
the  production  ui  question  was  the  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew  under  the  bor- 
rowed name  of  Enoch  :  that  it  must  have  orig^inally  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  though 
such  original  is  now  lost ;  and  that  it  was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christianitv,  by  a 
Jew  who  did  not  reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  at  an  early  period  of  flerod's 
reiorn,  about  ninety-six  (perhaps  one  hundred)  years  before  the  epistle  of  Jude  was 
written. 

The  subject  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  visions  re^>ectin^  the 
fallen  aii^cls.  their  )>ostcrity  the  giants  which  occasioned  the  deluge,  the  mysteries  of 

heaven.  Uie  place  of  the  final  judgment  of  men  and  angels,  and  various  parts  of  tha 

«  -  I  <     — —         ■■  '        ■-  ■    ■ 

1  Jude,  V.  14,  15.     See  the  passage  in  Vol.  II.  p.  444.  infra. 
9  Pp.  404,  405.  edit.  Anust.  165H. 

3  Vol.  I.  pp.  100^—224.  In  pp.  2^,  3.  Fabricius  mentions  twenty  different  authois 
who  have  more  or  less  alluded  to  this  book. 

4  A  short  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  is  given  io  a 
note  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  4124 — 42C.  of  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr.  Brace's  travels,  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  Murray. 

5  Tertulliani  Opera,  pp.  95. 150, 151.  The  passages  are  given  at  tongth  by  Dr 
Laurence.    Prel  Uwa.  )pp.  x:^— xm. 
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universe  seen  by  Enoch.  The  language  is  the  purest  Ethiopic ;  and  its  style  is  evi* 
dently  copied  aUer  that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  an  appendix,  Dr.  Laurence  ha* 
printed  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapters,  executed  by  the  learned  Baron  Sylvester  d« 
Sacv  from  the  Paris  manuscript.  Dr.  L.  also  announces  that  Professor  Gesenius  of 
Halle  has  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  Parisian  copy,  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  translation. 

2.  Ascensio  Isaite  Vatis^  opuseuhan  pseudepigraphum^  multis  abhine 
seculisj  ut  videtur,  deperditum^  nunc  autem  apud  jEthiopas  cmnpertum^ 
et  cum  versiane  Latina  Anglicanaque  puhlici  juris  factum.  A  Ricardo 
Laurence,  LL,  D,  Hebraic^  Lingua  Professore  Regio,  S^c.  Oxonii  et 
Londini,  1819.  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's  ascension  throngk 
the  firmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh ;  together  with  some  pseodo-prophe- 
cies,  and  a  relation  of  the  prophet's  martyrdom.  With  a  view  to  aieertatn  tD«  data 
of  this  composition,  as  no  satistactory  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  early  wri- 
ters  who  have  incidentally  mentioned  it,  Dr.  Laurence  has  instituted  a  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  internal  testimony,  furnished  by  the  production  itself.  The  result  of  this 
examination,  which  is  conducted  with  singular  acuteneas  and  felicity,  is,  that  the  As- 
cension of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the  eloee  of  the  year  08  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  69.  From  the  circumstance  of  an  anonymous  author  having 
used  in  the  Ethiopic  the  unusual  Greek  word  mtruMa  for  the  roof  of  a  bouse,  while  in 
the  Hebrew  and  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signines  a  net,  (that  is,  a  lattice  placed  in 
the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath^)  —  the  learned  editor  concludes  that  this  - 

production  must  have  been  written  in  Greek,  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Greek 
word  was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  oentury,  whence  in  all  probability  it  crept  into 
the  Ethiopic  language  about  that  period.  A  Jew  writing  in  Greek ,  would  have  used  that 
word  which  his  own  Scriptures  sjnd  the  Septuagint  had  previously  adopted  in  3  Kings 
i.  2.  A  translator  would  have  ued  the  nrst  term  that  suggested  itself  From  the 
prevalence  of  the  oriental  orthography  of  particular  words,  as  well  as  from  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  being  quoted  instead  of  the  Greek  version  in  a  passage  where  thej 
differ,  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  jiscensUf  haim  was  originally  written  in  He- 
brew, the  native  tongue  of  the  writer. 

IV.  *•*•  The  fate  of  apocryphal  writings  in  general  has  been  singular.  }  » 
On  one  side,  from  the  influence  of  theological  opinion,  they  have  some-  ''■■  ^ 
times  been  injudiciously  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  :  wliile  on 
the  other  side,  from  ah  over  anxiety  to  preserve  that  canon  inviolate, 
they  have  been  not  simply  rejected,  but  loaded  with  every  epithet  of 
contempt  and  obloquy.  The  feelings  perhaps  of  both  parties  have,  on 
such  occasions,  run  away  with  their  judgment.  For  writings  of  this 
description,  whatsoever  may  or  may  not  be  their  claims  to  inspiration* 
at  least  are  of  considerable  utility,  where  they  indicate  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  periods  at  which  they  were  composed.*'^  This  Dr.  Lau- 
rence apprehends  to  be  peculiarly  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch ; 
which,  as  having  been  written  before  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
promulgated  to  the  world,  must  afford  us,  when  it  refers  (as  it  repeat- 
edly does  refer)  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Messiah,  credible 
proofs  of  what  were  the  Jewish  opinions  upon  those  points  before  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  and  consequently  before  the  possible  predominance  of 
the  Christian  creed. 

In  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  *' clear  and  distinct  allusions  are 
made  to  a  Being,  highly  exalted  with  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  under  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  Son  of  Man,^  the  Elect  One,^  the  Messiah,'  and  the 
Son  of  God.^  Disputes  have  arisen  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Son  of 
Man  describe.  J  in  the  vision  of  Daniel ;  and  Unitarians  contend  that  his 

1  See  2  Kings  i.  2. 

S  Archbp.  Laurence's  Prel.  Diss,  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  zl. 

3  Chap.  xlvi.  1, 2.    xlviu.  2,  dx.  ^  Chap,  xlviu.  •  2,  Ac. 

5  Chi4>.  xlviu.  11. U.  4.  0  Ch^).  civ.  •& 
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existence  commenced  at  the  birth  of  Christ ;  affirming,  withoot  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  Jew  of  any  age  ever  held  the  opinion  of  his  pre- 
existence,  much  less  ever  regarded  him  as  an  object  of  divine  worship.'* 
But  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  before  Christ,  upon  this  point,  was  totally 
different  from  that  which  the  Unitarians  assert  it  to  have  been.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence has  shown  in  his  remarks  upon  the  first  book  of  JBzra.^  The  apo- 
cryphal work,  however,  which  bears  the  name  of  Enoch,  affords  fuller 
and  more  decisive  testimony  on  this  subject ;  and  as  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ  is  of  vital  importance  to  every  one  who 
bears  the  Christian  name,  the  reader  (we  trust)  will  not  be  displeased  to 
see  the  testimony  of  this  Jewish  writer.  **  The  Apocryphal  Enoch,'* 
says  Dr.  Laurence,  *'  evidently  copies  after  Daniel :  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  his  more  minute  delineation  of  the  prophet's  vision  may  be  regard- 
ed as  explanatory  of  its  meaning  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  Jews  in  his  own  day.  In  this  point  of  view  at  least  his  sentiments  are 
of  considerable  importance,  because  necessarily  uninfluenced  by  Chris- 
tian prepossessions.  Alluding  to  the  Son  of  Man^  he  saya  ^*  Before 
the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the  stars  of  heaven  ufcreform' 
ed,  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits, . . ,  All  te&o 
dwell  on  earth,  shall  fall  down  and  worship  before  him  ;  shall  bless  and 
glorify  him ;  and  sing  praises  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits, . . . 
Therefore  the  Elect  and  the  Concealed  One  existed  in  his  presence  be- 
fore THE  WORLD  WAS  CREATED  AND  FOR  EVER."^  Again,  whcn  Speaking 
of  the  terror  which  shall  afflict  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner  :  —  *'  They 
shall  be  astonished,  and  humble  their  countenance^  md  trouble  shall  seize 
them,  when  they  behold  the  Son  of  the  Woman  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
his  glory.  Then  shall  the  kings,  the  princes,  and  all  who  possess  the  earth, 
glorify  him  who  has  dominion  over  all  things,  him  who  was  concealed :  for, 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  the  8on  of  Man  existed  in  secret,  vfkam  the  most 
high  preserved  in  the  presence  of  his  power,  and  revealed  to  the  elect, , . . 
All  the  kings,  the  princes,  the  exalted,  and  those  who  rule  over  the  earth, 
shall  fall  doton  on  their  faces  before  him,  and  shall  worship  rim.  T%ey 
shall ^  fix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of  Man,  and  shall  prat  to  bim,  and 

PETITION  HIM  FOR  MERCY."' 

In  these  passages  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  is  asserted  in  lan- 
guage, which  admits  not  the  slightest  shade  of  ambiguity.  But  allusion 
is  made  in  this  apocryphal  production  not  only  to  the  Elect  One,  or  to 
the  Messiah,  '*  but  also  to  another  Divine  Person  or  Power  ;  both  of 
whom,  under  the  joint  denomination  of  the  Lords,  are  stated  to  have  been 
over  the  water,  that  is,  over  the  fluid  mass  of  unformed  matter,  at  the 
period  of  creation."  "  He,^^  [the  Elect  One]  it  is  stated,  *'  shall  call  to 
every  power  of  the  heavens,  to  all  the  holy  above,  and  to  the  power  of  God, 
Hie  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim,  and  the  Ophanim,  all  the  angels  of  power, 
and  all  the  angels  of  the  Lords,  namely,  of  the  Elect  one,  and  of  the 
other  Power,  who  upon  earth  were  over  their  water  on  that  day,  shall  raise 
their  united  voice,^^  6lc,^  ''  In  this  passage  an  obvious  reference  occurs  to 
the  first  verse  in  Genesis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  CM  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  As  therefore  the  more  full  description  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  here  given,  may  be  considered  as  the  Jewish  comment 
of  the  day  upon  the  vision  of  Daniel^  so,  also"  (says  Dr.  Laurence)  '*  I 

1  Pp.  320,  321.  9  Chap,  xlviii.  3, 4, 5. 

3  Chap.  Ui.  &— 10. 12, 13.    Prel.  Dim.  to  the  Book  of  Bnoeb,  pp.  zli, 

4  Chap.  \x.  1^,14. 
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apprehend  must  the  last  quoted  allusion  to  the  book  of  Genesis  be  con- 
sidered as  a  comment  of  the  same  nature  upon  that  account  of  Moses, 
which  describes  the  commencement  of  creation.  Here  then  we  have 
not  merely  the  declaration  of  a  Plurality^  but  that  of  a  precise  and  dis- 
tinct  Trinity^  of  persons,  under  the  supreme  appellation  of  Lords ; 
two  of  whom,  denominated  the  elect  One  and  the  other  [divine]  Power ^ 
are  represented  as  not  less  engaged  than  the  Lord  of  Spirits  himself,  iil 
the  formation  of  the  world.  And  it  should  be  added,  that,  upon  these, 
as  upon  the  more  immediate  agents  in  the  work  of  creation,  a  particular 

class  of  angels  is  mentioned  as  appropriately  attendant There  is 

no  allegory  here ;  but  a  plain  and  clear,  though  slight,  allusion  to  a  doc« 
trine,  which,  had  it  not  formed  a  part  of  the  popular  creed  at  the  time, 
would  scarcely  have  been  intelligible.  Three  Lords  are  enumerated  ; 
the  Lord  of  Spirits,  the  Lord  the  Elect  One,  and  the  Lord  the  othet 
Power,  the  two  latter  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  described  as 
Creators ;  an  enumeration,  which  evidently  implies  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  three  distinct  Persons,  participating  in  the  name  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Godhead.  Such  therefore,  from  the  evidence  before  us, 
appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the  divine 
nature,  antecbdentlt  to  the  rise  and  promulgation  of  Christianity.'*^ 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  also,  is  of  considerable  value,  though  it  is 
confessedly  a  spurious  production  of  an  unknown  Jewish  Christian  au« 
thor.  In  matters  of  faith  indeed,  it  is  to  us  of  no  authority  whatever ; 
but,  having  been  written  so  early  as  the  close  of  a.  d.  68,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  69,  it  is  good  evidence  of  the  practice,  worship,  and 
opinions  which  existed  at  the  era  of  its  composition,  though  these,  like 
alL  other  opinions,  must  ultimately  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture 
and  rational  criticism.  Thus,  the  author  of  this  production,  has  dis- 
tinctly spoken  of  the  miraculous  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Clu-ist,  and  of  his 
prior  existence  with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  done.  The  ninth  chap- 
ter is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  testimony  which 
it  affords  to  the  divine  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  Christians  (which  many  in  the  present  age  deny  to  have  been  the 
fact,)  only  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  f&er  the  resurrection  and 
ascei^sion  of  our  Saviour.  In  this  chapter  there  is  a  yety  particular 
relation  of  a  vision,  which  the  author  represents  the  prophet  Isaiah  to 
have  had  of  the  Lord  Christ,  whom  a  host  of  saints  and  angels  were 
in  the  very  act  o£  worshipping  and  glorifying;  and  the  prophet,  who  had 
before  been  forbidden  to  worship  an  angel,  is  by  the  angelic  conductor 
of  the  scene  expressly  directed  to  worship  Christ.  Nor  is  an  inferior 
degree  of  exaltation  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Him  as  well  as  Jesus 
Christ  (who  in  this  tract  is  called  the  Beloved,  the  Elect,  and  the  Son 
of  God)  all  the  saints  and  angels  are  said  to  approach,  worship  and 
glorify.  The  following  extract,  containing  the  twenty-seventh  to  the 
forty-second  verse  of  the  chapter  referred  to,  will  furnish  at  once  the 
evidence  and  the  proof  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

**  Then  I  beheld  one  standing,  whose  glory  surpassed  that  of  all,  whose  glory  was 
great  and  wonderful. 

And  while  I  was  contemplating  him,  all  the  saints  and  angels,  whom  I  had  seen, 
advanced  towards  him.  Adamy  Abel,  Seth,  and  all  the  saints  of  old  approached^ 
woasHippED,  wtA^lorified  him,  all  with  united  voice.  /  myseff  also  glorified  with 
them,  and  my  glonmng  resembled  theirs. 

Immediately  all  the  angels  approached,  worshipped,  and  glorified. 

1  Dr.  Laurence's  Prel.  Diss.  pp.  zliii.  xlvr. 
VOL.  I.  80 
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He  then  became  changed,  and  appeared  like  an  angel : 

When  instantly  that  angel,  who  was  conducting  me,  said,  '  Worship  Him  /  and 
I  worshipped. 

The  angel  added  ;  '  This  is  the  LORD  OF  ALL  THE  GLORT  (that  »,  Jesuj 
Christ),  which  thou  hast  beheld.* 

And  while  I  was  still  conversing,  I  perceived  another  glorious  being,  who  was  simi- 
lar  to  him  in  appearance,  and  whom  the  saints  approached,  worshipped,  and  glorified, 
while  X  myselr  also  glorified  with  them;  but  his  glory  was  not  tranaibrmed  into  a 
glory  resembling  theirs. 

Immediately  also  the  angels  approarhed  and  woasiiippBD. 

Then  I  beheld  the  Lord  and  a  second  angel,  both  of  whom  were  standing. 

The  second,  which  I  saw,  was  upon  the  left  hand  of  my  Lord.  I  asked  who  this 
was.  My  conductor  said  to  mo  ;  *  Worship  him  ;  for  this  is  the  angel  of  the  HOLT 
SPIRIT,  who  speaks  by  thee  and  other  saints.' 

Then  the  eyes  of  my  soul  being  opened,  I  beheld  a  great  fflory  ;  but  immediaiely 
became  incapable  of  seeing,  as  woll  the  angel,  who  was  with  me,  as  «U  the  angeb, 
whom  I  had  before  seen  worshipping  my  Lord. 

Nevertheless  I  perceived,  that  the  saints  with  great  strength  behold  that  glory. 

My  Lord  now  approached  me  and  the  anqel  or  the  Spirit,  and  said,  *  Be- 
hold it  has  been  permitted  thee  to  see  God,  and  on  thy  account  strength  has  been  given 
to  the  anffel,  who  is  with  thee.* 

Then  I  saw  that  my  Lord  worshipped  and  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
both  of  them  together  glorified  God. 

When  imme£ately  Sil  the  saints  approached,  and  worshipped. 

All  the  saints  and  angels  approached  and  worshipped,  and  all  the  angels  glorified."'^ 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  where  Isaiah  and  the  oUier  pro- 
phets are  represented  as  hearing  *'  the  voice  of  the  H0I7  Spirit,*'  it  is 
added  (ch.  vi.  verses  8,  9:) 

'^  And  immediately  when  tHey  heard  itf  they  all  woRgnirrsD  tbi  voice  or  tbx 
HOLT  SPIRIT,  all  worshipped  upon  their  knees,  and  glorified  the  God  of  right- 
eousness, the  exalted  One,  who  exists  in  the  world  above,  him,  who  dwells  on  high, 
the  Holy  One,  him,  who  resides  in  the  saints ; 

Giving  olort  to  Him,  because  he  had  thus  graciously  granted  an  entnnce  to 
another  world,  had  graciously  granted  it  to  man." 

On  the  preceding  passages  the  learned  editor  of  the  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  remarks,  with  equal  force  and  truth,  that  ''  should  not  even  these 
extracts  satisfy  those,  who,  in  support  of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  ad- 
vance every  thing  but  retract  nothing,  proof  still  more  convincing  may 
be  adduced  ;  for  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  arc  distinctly  recognised 
as  objects  of  adoration  in  heaven  jointly  with  the  Father.  In  the  sixth 
heaven,  it  is  said  that  *'  all  invoked  the  firsts  the  Fathbr,  and  his  Be- 
loved, THE  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  mth  united  voice.^^ 

Stronger  and  more  decisive  testimony  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  ad* 
duce  for  the  fact,  that  the  first  Christians  did  adore  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  God  the  Father. 

■*■ 

1  Ascensio  Isaicp,  pp.  174. 128, 129.  3  Ibid.  |^.  125.  174. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON    THB   WRITINGS    USUALLY    CALLED    TUB   APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS   OF  THE 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

I.  Enumeration  of  these  apocryphal  writings, — II.  External  evidence  to 
show  that  they  were  never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical. — III.  /»- 
temal  Evidence, — ^IV.  These  apocryphal  books  are  so  far  from  affecting 
the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testcunentj  that  the  latter 
are  confirmed  by  them, 

I*  XT  is  not  wonderful  that,  besides  those  which  are  admitted  to  be 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many  others  which 
also  pretended  to  be  authentic.  '*  Men  of  the  best  iAtentions  might 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  preserve,  by  writing,  the  memory  of 
persons,  facts,  and  doctrines,  so  precious  in  their  estimation,  who  might 
at  the  same  time  be  deficient  in  the  talents  and  information  requisite  to 
discriminate,  and  duly  to  record  the  truth.  The  sacred  writers  intimate 
that  such  men  had  already  begun,  even  in  their  time,  to  appear ;  and 
gave  warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in  their  motives.  Luke 
says  that  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  write  gospels  (Luke  i.  1.) ;  Paul 
cautions  the  Galatians  against  other  gospels  than  that  which  they  had 
received  from  him  (Gal.  i.  6—9.) ;  and  warns  the  Thessalonians  not  to 
be  troubled  by  any  letter  as  from  him,  declaring  that  the  day  of  Christ  is 
at  hand.*'  (2  Thes.  li.  2.)  In  t|io  ages  following  the  apostles, 'the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  which  were  published  under  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  their  companions,  ^c.  (and  which  are  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries  under  the  names  of  gospels,  epis- 
tles, acts,  revelations,  ^^c.)  'greatjy  increased.  Most  of  them  have  long 
^nce  perished,^  though  some  few  are  still  extant,  which  have  been  col-  . 
lected,  (together  with  notices  of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John 
Albert  Fabricius,  in  hia.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti^  the  best 
edition  of  wliich  appeared  at  Hamburg,  in  1719 — 1743  in  three  parts, 
forming  two  volumes  8vo.*  Of  this  work  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Jones 
made  great  use,  and  in  fact  translated  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  his  *  New 
and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.* The  apocryphal  books  extant  are,  an  epistle  from  Jesus  Christ  to 
Abgarus ;  his  Epistle,  which  (it  is  pretended)  fell  down  from  heaven  at 
Jerusalem,  directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas,  in  the  city  of  Eris ;  the 
Constitutions  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Apostles*  Creed ;  the  Apostolical 
Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clemens  or  Clement^  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  ;  the 
gospel  of  the  infancy  of  our  Saviour ;  the  gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  ; 
the  prot-evangeUon  of  Jprnes ;  the  gospel  of  Nicodemus ;  the  martyrdom 
of  Thecla  or  Acts  of  Paul ;  Abdias's  History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ; 
the  Epistle  of  Pcad  to  the  Laodiceans  ;^  tlu  Six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca^ 

I  See  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  them,  with  references  to  the  fiuhers  by  whom 
they  were  mentioned,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  119 — 123. 

9  Another  apocrvphjd  book,  parportin^  to  be  the  acts  of  the  apostle  Thomas  has  lately 
been  discovered  at  raris.  It  was  published  at  Loipsic  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year 
(1822)  with  the  following  title : — Thonut  ApostoU  Acta,  nunc  priinum  ex  MSS.  Parisi- 
ensibug  •diditfprolegomenis  et  notis  Ulustravity  Dr.  Jo.  Car.  ThUo.  Prtemissa  est  A<^> 
tUia  de  novd  CWlfi'r  Apocryphi  Jfovi  Testamenti  editione.  LipsiiB,  162^.  8vo. 

3  That  St.  Vmal  did  not  write  any  epistle  to  the  Laodicrans*  see  Vol.  IV .  Part  IT. 
Chap.  III.  Sect.  VII.  6  II. 
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&c  Of  these  various  productions,  those  of  which  the  titles  are  printed 
in  Italics  are  comprised  in  a  late  publication  entitled  "  The  Apocrypkal 
New  Testament,  being  all^  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  mow  ez- 
tant,  attributed  in  the  first  fmtr  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles^  and 
their  companions,  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  Us  compilers. 
Translated  and  now  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Prefaces  and  Tables^ 
and  various  Notes  and  References.  London,  I820."--Second  edition, 
1821,  8vo.  The  writings  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at  least  his 
genuine  epistles,)  Polycarp,  and  Hennas,  ought  not  in  strictness  to  be 
considered  as  apocryphal,  since  their  authors,  who  are  usually  desig- 
nated the  Apostolical  Fathers,  from  their  having  been  contemporary  for 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  with  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  not 
divinely  inspired  apostles.  The  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  CoriDthi- 
ans  indeed  was  for  a  short  time  received  as  canonical  in  some  few 
Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as  an  uninspired  production ; 
the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved  not  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
These  productions  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  therefore,  have  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  apocryphal  writings. 

As  the  external  fonn  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  ^  harmonises 
with  that  of  the  larger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised  English  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  have  availed 
themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  genuine 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  preface  to  the  compilation  entitled 
*  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament,^  is,  certainly,  so  drawn  up,  as  appa- 
rently to  favour  the  views  of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation;  but  as 
its  editor  has  disclaimed  any  sinister  design  in  publishing  it,  the  writer 
of  these  pages  will  not  impute  any  such  motives  to  him. 

II.  In  order  however  that  the  reader  may  see  now  little  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  suffer  from  this  publication,'  a  brief 

1  This  is  a  misnomer ;  for  aU  the  apocryphal  wriliags  are  not  included  in  the  pob- 
ilcation  in  question. 

3  The  title  page  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  black  rule,  similar  to  that  found  in  many 
of  the  larffo  8vo.  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  last  century :  and  the 
different  books  are  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  with  a  table  of  contents,  drawn  up 
in  imitation  of  those  which  are  found  in  all  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

3  In  IBilS  Mr.  Toland  published  his  Amyntor^  in  which  he  professed  to  give  a  cata- 
logue of  books,  attributea  in  the  primitive  times  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  other 
eminent  persons, ''  together  with  remarks  and  observationa  relating  to  the  canon  of 
scripture.'*  He  there  raked  together  whatever  he  could  find  relating  to  the  spurious 
gospels,  and  pretended  sacred  TOoks,  which  appeared  in  the  early  agres  of  the  Christian 
church.  These  he  produced  with  groat  pomp  to  the  munbcr  of  eighty  and  upwards, 
and  though  they  were  meat  of  them  evioently  false  and  ridiculous,  and  earned  the 
plainest  marks  of  forger^  and  imposture,  of  wnich,  no  doubt,  he  was  very  sensible,  yet 
he  did  what  he  couldto  represent  them  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  four  gospels,  and 
other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  now  received  among  Christians.  To  this 
end  he  took  advantage  of  the  unwary  and  ill-grounded  hjpothesis  of  some  learned  men, 
and  endeavour'dto  prove  that  the  books  of  the  present  canon  lay  concealed  in  the  coffers 
of  private  persons,  till  the  later  times  of  Trajan  or  Adrian,  anid  were  not  known  to  the 
clergy  or  churches  of  those  times,  nor  distinguished  from  the  spurious  works  of  the 
heretics ;  and  that  the  scriptures,  which  we  now  receive  as  canonical,  and  others  which 
we  now  reject,  were  indifferently  and  promiscuously  cited  and  appealed  to  by  the  most 
antient  Christian  writers.  His  design  in  all  this,  manifestly  was  to  show,  that  the  gos- 
pels and  other  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  now  acknowledged  as  canonical, 
re^y  deserve  no  greater  credit,  and  are  no  more  to  be  depended  upon,  than  thoee  books 
which  are  rejected  and  exploded  as  forgeries.  And  yet  no  had  the  oonfidence  to  prs- 
tend,  in  a  book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in  his  Amyntor,  was  not  to 
invalidate,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.    This  vay 
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statement  shall  be  given  of  the  very  satisfactory  reasons,  for  which  the 
apocryphal  (or  rather  spurious)  writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  have 
been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

1.  In  ikejirsiphue^  they  were  not  acknowledged  as  authentic^  nor  were 
they  much  used^  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

There  are  no  quotations  of  thene  apocryphal  books  in  the  genuine  wntings  of  tbt 
apostolical  fathers,  that  is,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Hennas,  whoso 
writing  reach  from  about  the  year  of  Christ  70  to  lOH;  nor  are  they  found  in  any  an- 
tient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  mentioned,  but  not  cited 
by  Ireneus  and  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Indeed  the  apochryphal 
books  aboye  mentioned  are  expressly,  and  in  so  many  words,  rejected  by  those  who  have 
noticed  them,  as  the  forgeries  of  heretics,  and  consequently  as  spurious  and  hereticaL 

2.  The  enemies  of  Christianity ^  who  were  aeeustomed  to  cite  passagoM- 
from  the  four  gospels  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them^  or  of  turning  them 
into  ridicule^  have  never  mentioned  these  productions ;  which  we  may  be 
sure  they  would  have  done,  had  they  known  of  their  existence,  because 
they  would  have  afforded  them  much  better  opportunities  than  the  genu- 
ine Gospels  did,  for  indulging  their  malevolence. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  these  productions,  which  (it  is  pretended)  were  written 
in  the  apostolic  age,  were  composed  before  the  second  century,  and  several 
of  them  were  forged  so  late  as  the  third  century,  and  were  rnected  as  spuria 
ous  at  the  time  they  were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Christian  world. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  dates  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Jipoehryphal  J{ew  Testa^ 
mentj  (with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  whicn  are  omitted  for 
the  reason  already  stated)  will  demonstrate  this  fiict. 

Thus,  the  pseudo  Epistles  ofAhgarta  prince  of  Edessa  and  ofJcsua  Christ  were  never 
heard  of,  until  published  by  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century .^ — Though  an  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Laodieeans  vns  extant  in  the  second  century,  and  was  received  by  Marcion 
the  heretic,  who  was  notorious  for  his  mutilations  and  interpolations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  that  now  extant  is  not  the  same  with  the  antient  one  under  that  title  in 
Marcion's  Apostolicon  or  collection  of  apostolical  epistles.  It  never  was  extant  in 
Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  uncertain,  but  unquestionably  very  late  date.  Mr.  Jones 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  forged  by  some  monk,  not  long  before  the  reformation  ;9 
and,  as  is  shown  in  pages  G45.  and  (l4G.  iftfra,  it  was  compiled  from  several  passages 
of  St.  PauFs  epistles. — The  six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seiuca,  and  eight  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  him,  were  never  hoard  of,  until  they  were  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine, two  writers  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  who  do  not  appeav 

serve  as  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced  of  the  insincerity  of  this 
opposer  of  revelation,  whose  assertions  have  been  adopted  by  infidels  of  the  present  day. 
Many  good  and  satisfactory  refutations  of  Toland  were  published  at  that  time  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Mr.  Nye,  and  others,  and  especially  by  the  learned  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones 
in  his  "  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," in  2  vols.  8vo.  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1798,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  From  this  work  the 
following  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  principally  derivM,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Lardner,  who  in  difierent  parts  of  his 
works  has  collected  much  curious  information.  The  passages  being  too  ntmierous  to 
be  cited  at  length,  the  reader  will  find  them  indicated  in  the  fifth  index  to  his  works, 
article  Apochryphal  Books.  Six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
this  work.  The  Rev.  Tho.  Rennell  (who  has  so  ably  distinguished  himself  by  his  pow- 
erful writings  against  the  atheistical  physiologists  of  this  age)  published  <<  Proo&  of 
Inspiration,  or  the  groundsof  distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apocxy- 
phal  volume :  occasioned  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament 
by  Hone,  London,  1822.'*  8vo.  As  the  arguments  producea  in  this  learned  tract  am 
necessarUy  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  tormer  part  of  this  volume  as  well  as  in  the 
present  article  of  this  appendix,  this  brief  notice  of  Mr.  IL's  pamphlet  may  suffice. 
I  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11, 1*2.  2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37—49. 
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to  ha?o  considered  them  as  genuine  1 — In  the  third  or  perhaps  the  second  century, 
a  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  was  extant  and  received  by  several^  of  the  aotient 
heretics,  but  it  underwent  many  alterations,  and  the  antient  copies  varied  greatly  fton 
that  now  printed  in  the  a]x>cryphal  New  Testament,  which  was  translated  vj  Mr.  Jones 
from  Jerome's  Latin  version,  nrst  made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.'  This  f  os- 
pel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  with  the  Prot-tvangdun  or  Gos- 
pel of  James  (which  nevertheless  it  contradicts  in  many  places) :  and  both  are  the 
production  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew.  Both  abo  were  rejected  by  the  antient  wriften. — 
The  two  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  (the  second  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas)  seem 
to  have  been  originally  tlie  same ;  but  the  antient  i^pel  of  Thomas  was  different  from 
those  of  the  infimcy  of  Christ.  The^  were  received  as  genuine  only  by  the  Marcosiani, 
a  branch  of  the  sect  of  Gnostics,  m  the  be^nning  of  the  second  century;  and  were 
known  to  Mohammed  or  the  compilers  of  the  Koran,  who  took  from  them  several  itUe 
traditions  concerning  Christ's  infancy  .3 — ^The  Gospel  of  JficodemmSt  abo  called  the 
Acts  of  Filate^  ynx  for/ted  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  beginning  of  the/ovrtft 
century,  by  Leucius  Charinus,  who  was  a  noted  forger  of  the  Acts  of  Peter,  PaolyAn- 
drew,  and  others  of  the  apostles.^The  Apostles*  Creed  derives  its  name,  not  from  the 
fret  of  its  having  been  composed,  clause  by  clause  by  the  twelve  apostlisa  (o^ which  we 
have  no  evidence) ;  but  because  it  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  which  tlKy 
taught.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed  of  Jerusalem,  which  appears  to  be  the 
most  antient  summanr  of  the  Christian  faith  that  is  extant ;  and  the  aitictes  of  wkieh 
have  been  collected  from  the  Catechetical  discourses  of  Cvril,  who  was  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  fourth  century. — The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda,  though  ranked  among  the 
apocryphal  scriptures  by  some  of  the  primitive  Cliristians  (by  whom  aeveral  things 
therein  related  were  credited)  were  in  part  the  forgery  of  an  Asiatic  presbyter,  at  the 
dose  of  tlie  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
committed  the  fraud  out  of  love  to  Paul,  and  was  degraded  from  his  office  ;  and  have 
subsequently  been  interpolated.^ 

4.  When  any  hook  is  citedy  or  seems  to  he  appealed  to^  by  any  Christian 
writer^  which  is  not  expressly  and  in  so  many  words  rejected  by  him,  there 
are  other  sufficient  arguments  to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem  it  to  6e 
canonical. 

For  instance,  though  Origen  in  one  or  two  places  takes  a  passage  out  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  in  another  place  he  rejects  U,  under  the  name  of  the 
gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles,  as  a  book  of  the  heretics,  and  declares  that  the  ekarck 
received  only  four  Gospels.^  Further,  though  several  of  those  apocryphal  books  are 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  by  Origen,  yet  Clement  never  does  it 
as  attributing  any  authority  to  them,  and  sometimes  he  notices  them  with  expressions 
of  disapprobation.  In  like  manner,  though  Eusebius  mentions  some  of  tbnn,  he  says 
that  they  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  they  were  never  received  by  the  sounder 
part  of  Christians.  Athonasius,  without  naming  any  of  them,  passes  a  severe  censure 
upon  them  in  general ;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  them  with  dislike  and  censure. 

5.  Sometimes  the  Fathers  made  use  of  the  apocryphal  hooks  to  show  their 
leamingj  or  that  the  heretics  might  not  charge  them  with  partiality  and 
ignorance,  as  being  acquainted  only  with  their  own  hooks. 

Remarkable  to  this  purpose  arc  those  words  of  Origen,^  the  church  receives  only  four 
Gospels,  the  heretics  have  many ;  such  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  TlMmas,  &c.  These 
wc  read,  that  we  may  not  be  esteemed  ignorant,  and  by  reason  of  thoee  who  imagine 
they  know  something  extraordinary,  if  they  know  the  things  contained  in  these  books. 
To  the  same  purpose  says  Ambrose  ;8  haying  mentioned  several  of  the  apocryphal  books, 

1  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol  ii.  pp.  50—66. 

s  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1:10—140.  3  Ibid.  vol.  pp.  226-334. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  342—345.  vol  i.  pp.  236—251.  5  Ibid,  vol,  ii.  pp.  393—397. 

^  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  lib.  1.  in  Eusebius's  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  6.  c.  25.  and  in 
Philocal.  c.  5. 

7  Legimus,  ne  quid  i^oraro  vidercmur,  propter  eos  qui  se  putant  aliquid  scire,  m 
ista  cognoverint.    Homil.  in  Luc.  i.  1. 

B  Legimus,  ne  le^antur ;  legimus,  ne  ignoremus ;  legimus  non  ut  teneamua,  aed  at 
repudiemus,  et  ut  sciamus  quslia  sint  in  quibus  magnifici  isti  cor  exvltant  suum.  " 
ment  in  Lnc.  i.  1. 
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ho  adds,  we  read  these,  that  thej  may  not  be  read  (by  others^ ;  we  read  them,  that  we 
may  not  seem  ignorant ;  we  road  them,  not  that  we  may  receive  them,  but  reject  theroi 
and  may  know  what  those  things  are  of  which  they  (heretics)  make  such  boasting. 

6.  Sometimes  perhaps  these  books  may  be  cited  by  the  Fathers,  be- 
cause the  persons  agaiust  whom  they  were  writing  received  them,  being 
willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  principles  out  of  their  own  books. 

7.  It  may  perhaps  be  true,  that  one  or  two  writers  have  cited  a  few 

passages  out  of  these  books,  because  the  fact  they  cited  was  not  to  be 

found  in  any  other. 

St.  John  tells  as  (xzi.  25.),  that  our  Lord  did  many  other  things,  besides  those  whieh 
he  had  recorded :  the  which,  says  he,  if  they  should  be  written  every  oju,  I  suppose  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  which  should  be  written.  Some  accounts  of 
these  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ  were  unquestionably  preserved,  and  handed  down 
to  the  second  century,  or  farther,  by  tradition,  which  though  inserted  afterwards  into 
the  books  of  the  heretics,  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have  bron  cited  by  some  later  wri- 
ters, though  at  the  same  time  they  esteemed  the  books  which  contamed  them  unin- 
spired, and  not  of  the  canon.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Jerome's  citing  th* 
Hebrew  Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious  and  apocryphal. 

III.  The  internal  evidence  for  the  spuribusness  of  these  productions 
is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence  :  for  independently  of  the 
total  absence  of  all  those  criteria  of  genuineness,  which  (it  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume)  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
canonical  books,  it  is  evident  that  the  apocryphal  productions,  ascribed 
to  the  apostles,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice ;  for,  1.  They  either  pro- 
pose or  support  some  doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  those  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  true ; — 2.  They  are  filled  with  absurd,  unimport- 
ant, impertinent  and  frivolous  details  ; — 3.  They  relate  both  useless  and 
improbable  miracles ;— 4.  They  mention  things,  which  are  later  than 
the  time  when  the  author  lived,  whose  name  the  book  bears ; — 5.  Their 
style  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New 
Testament : — 6.  They  contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history 
both  sacred  and  profane ; — 7.  They  are  studied  imitations  of  various 
passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to 
allure  readers ;  and  8.  They  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  character,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  inspired  writers. 

I.  The  apocryphal  books  either  propose  or  support  some  doctrine  or 
practice^  contrary  to  those  which  are  certainly  known  to  he  true,  and  appear 
designed  to  obviate  some  heresy^  which  had  its  origin  subsequent  to  the  apos* 
tolic  age. 

One  of  the  doctrines,  which  these  spurious  writings  were  intended  to  establish,  was, 
the  sanctity  of  relics.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this,  we  are  told  in  \h»  first  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  that  when  the  eastern  magi  had  come  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  prophecy  of  Zoradascht,  and  hi^  made  their  offerings,  the  lady  Mary  took  one  of  his 
swaddling  clothes  in  whieh  the  infant  was  wrapped,  and  gave  tt  to  them  instead  of  a 
blessing,  whieh  they  received  from  her  as  a  most  noble  present.^  As  bandages,  of  a 
similar  nature  and  efficacy,  were  preserved  in  some  churches  with  the  most  supersti- 
tious reverence,  the  purpose  for  which  the  above  was  written  was  obvious. 

"  The  corrupt  doctrines  relative  to  the  Virgin  Mary  fbrm  an  essential  part  in  the 
scheme  of  some  of  these  designers.  Those  who  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the 
Virgin  was  exalted  into  heaven,  who  adopted  the  notion  of  her  immaculate  conception, 

1  1  Infancy,  iii.  2.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  2,  3.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  trans- 
lations of  the  spurious  gospels,  acts  and  epistles,  contained  in  the  publication  here  cited, 
mre  taken  without  aclmowledgment  from  Mr.  Jones's  New  Method  of  settling  the 
Canon ;  though  divided  into  chapters  (which  are  different  from  his),  and  also  into 
verses,  in  imitation  of  the  editions  of  the  genuine  New  Testament.  The  translation  of 
the  epistles  of  the  apostolic  fiUhers  (which  form  no  part  of  our  inquiry)  is  acknowledged 
to  be  that  of  Archbtahop  Wake ;  and  is  divided  into  verses  in  a  similar  manner. 
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and  her  power  of  working  mirtdes,  found  but  little  countenance  for  their  abeurditiet  ia 
the  genuine  Gospels.  It  wae  a  task  too  hard  for  them  to  defend  sucsh  tenets  agaioit 
their  adversaries,  while  the  canonical  books  were  the  only  authority  they  could  amistl 
to.  Hence  a  Gospel  was  written  De  Jiativitate  Maria  (the  Gospel  of  the  biitn  of 
Mary,^)  in  which  her  birth  is  foretold  by  angels,  an^.  herself  represented  as  ahrtjs 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven.  Hence  in  the  Goqpel,  attributed  to  Jamei, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  Prot^vangelion  as  claiming  the  superiority  over  every 
other,  whether  canonical  or  apoeryphal,  the  fact  of  the  immaculaie  conception  is  sup- 
ported by  such  a  miracle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  most  incredulotie  nund.  Hence 
too  in  the  EranseUum  Infantue,  or  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  the  Virffin,  who  b  nmpjy 
said  by  St.  Mattnew  to  have  gone  into  Egjrpt,  is  represented  as  making  her  progress 
more  like  a  divinity  than  a  mortal,  performmg  by  the  assistance  of  her  infont  Sob,  t 
variety  of  miracles,^  such  as  might  entitle  her,  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  and  bigoted, 
to  divme  honours."  3 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  design  of  exalting  the  Virgin  Mazy,  she  is  fwnftimff 
made  to  work  vuracUs  iurstlf,  is  almost  always  made  the  instrument  or  means  of 
working  them,  and  the  person  applied  to,  and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work,  wbik 
Joseph  stands  by  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  is  never  mentioned.  .  But  whit  m 
most  remarkable,  is,  that  she  is  canonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  but  by  those  who  were  perfect  stranffers  to  her  before  in  Egypt,  and  else- 
where) diva  Maria  and  dita  sancta  Maria  ;  which  wo  know  not  how  better  to  translats, 
than  in  the  lai^^uage  of  her  worshippers,  the  Lady  St.  Mary.  And  afed  Simeon  in  his 
prayer,  which  is  here  chap.  ii.  v.  25.4  and  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  28—34.  is  introduced  u 
stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her,  as  though  he  worshipped  her.  But  of  all  this  the 
first  ages  wore  ignorant ;  nor  in  the  first  centuries  after  Cnrist  do  we  find  any  thing  of 
this  prodigious  deference  to  the  Virgin  :  this  was  an  invention  of  later  ages,  and  was 
not  heard  of  in  the  church  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  nor  was  it  so  eommon  ts 
this  book  supposes,  till  some  centuries  after. 

2.  Whoever  has  perused  with  candour  and  attention  the  memoirs  of 
the  four  evangelists,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  natural  and  artless 
manner  in  which  they  relate  every  fact. '  They  never  stop  to  think  how 
this  or  that  occurrence  may  be  set  off  to  most  advantage,  or  how  any 
thinff  unfavourable  to  themselves  may  be  palliated.  Nothing'  lodicrotis, 
no  impertinent  or  trifling  circumstances  are  recorded  by  thm.  Every 
thing,  on  the  contrary,  proves  that  they  derived  the  facta  which  they 
have  related,  from  infallible  and  indisputable  sources  of  information. 
Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the  apocryphal  gos- 
pels. The  unimportant^  impertinent  j  and  frivolous  detaihf  with  which  their 
pa^cs  are  filled,  plainly  prove  that  they  were  not  possessed  of  any  real 
and  authentic  information  upon  the  subject,  which  thej  undertaJLe  to 
elucidate ;  and  clearly  invalidate  their  pretensions  as  eye-witnesses  of 
the  transactions  which  attended  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary ,5  we  have  an  idle  tale  of  Christ's 
ascending  the  stairs  of  the  temple  by  a  miracle  at  three  years  of  sge,  and  of  angeb 
ministering  to  Mary  in  her  infancy .<}  So  in  the  prot-evangolion,  as<aibed  to  James  the 
Less,''  we  are  presented  with  a  dull  and  silly  diaioffue,  between  the  mother  of  Maiy 
and  her  waiting-maid  Judith,  and  with  another  equJly  impertinent  between  the  parents 
of  Mary  .8  We  have  also,  in  the  same  performance,  an  account  of  Marr  being  fod  by 
angels,v  and  a  grave  consultation  of  priests  concerning  the  making  of  a  vdTfbr  the 
temple.io  The  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Infoncy,  and  that  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Thomas^ 
present  childish  relations  of  our  Saviour's  in&nc^  and  education,  of  vimdietivt  and 
misekiev9u$  miracles  wrought  by  him,  of  his  learmng  the  alphabet,  Ac.  dEu;.  n 

I  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  1 — 8. 

3  1  Infimcy,  V.  vi.  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  25—28. 

3  Maltby's  illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  40. 

4  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  23.  &  Ch.  iv.  6.  Apoc.  New  Test  p.  4.  6  Ibid.  v.  2. 
7  Prot-evangelion,  ii.  2-6.    Apoc.  New  Test.  9.                 8  Ibid,  vii.  2—4.  p.  11 

»  Ibid.  viii.  S,  p.  12.  10  IbiJ.  ix.  1—4. J.  la 

II  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  21—43.  Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-two  trinug  and 
absurd  stories,  which  are  found  in  the  pseodo-goapels  of  the  in&ncy,  wfemtfrwrn  die 
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3.  In  the  pseudo-gospeb  of  Mary,  of  the  Infancy,  and  of  Thomas 
(which  have  been  already  cited)*  numerous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  tke 
mother  of  Jesus,  or  to  himself  in  kis  infancy^  which  are  both  useless  and 

IMPROBABLE. 

The  proper  effect  and  desiffn  of  a  miracle,  is  to  mark  clearly  the  diTiae  interposition ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen^  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  such  interference  most 
be  marked  with  a  diemty,  and  solemnity,  befitting  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the 
Alinivhty.  When  therefore  we  observe  any  miraculous  acts  attributed  to  persons,  not 
exercising  such  a  commission,  performed  upon  frivolous  or  improper  occasions,  or 
marked  by  any  circumstance  or  levity  or  inanity,  we  conclude  that  the  report  of  such 
miracles  is  unworthy  our  attention,  and  that  the  reporters  of  them  are  to  oe  suspected 
of  gross  error  or  intentional  deceit.  Thus  we  smile  with  contempt  at  the  prodi|ries  oC 
a  writer,  who  gravely  relates  as  a  stupendous  miracle,  that  a  child  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  ascended  without  assistance  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  were 
half  a  cubit  each  in  hoi^ht.9  In  the  same  Gospel,  in  suppKised  accommodation  to  a  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  which  is  most  grossly  misinterpreted,  a  declaration  ft«m  Heaven  ie 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  favour  of  Joseph  the  reputed  fiither  of  Jesus,  similar  to 
that,  which  upon  the  strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to  have  been  made  in  honour  of 
Jesus  at  his  baptism.  The  handage  which  was  mentiond  in  p.  639.  as  having  been  pre- 
sented by  Mary  to  the  magi,  is  of  course  represented  as  the  instrument  of  a  miractei 
being  cast  into  a  fire,  yet  not  consumed.  In  another  of  these  in^nious  productions, 
when  Elizabeth  wished  to  shelter  her  infanrson  fVom  the  persecution  of  Herod,  she  ie 
said  to  have  been  thus  wonderfully  preserved.  '*  Elizabeth  also,  hearing  that  her  son 
John  was  about  to  be  searched  for  f  took  him  arid  went  up  unto  the  mountaxnSf  and  looked 
around  for  a  pla4:e  to  hide  liim;  and  there  vms  no  secret  place  to  be  found.  Then  she 
e^roaned  within  herself  j  and  said,  *  O  mountain  of  the  Lord,  receive  the  mother  with 
the  child'  For  Elizabeth  could  not  climb  up.  And  instantly  the  mountain  was  divided 
and  received  them.  And  there  appeared  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  preserve  them.^  Va- 
rious miracles  are  said  to  be  wrought  both  by  Mary  and  her  Son,  particularly  by  the 
latter,  who  is  represented  as  employing  his  powers  to  assist  Josepn  in  his  trade  (he 
being  but  a  bungling  carpenter),  especially  when  he  had  made  articles  of  furniture  of 
wrong  dimensions.'^  The  various  silly  miracles  attributed  to  the  apostles,  throughout 
these  writings,  are  so  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  compilations  containing  them 
are  apochiTphal, — or  more  correctly  spurious ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  productione 
of  the  weakest  of  men,  who  were  tondly  credulous  of  every  report,  and  had  not 

ahove.  On  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246—^9.  and  in  pp.  15^  153.  he  has  given  twelve 
others  from  the  prot-evangelion,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mary.  See  also  pp.  347.  404 — 406. 
154. 

1  See  pp.  239.  246.-253.  supra. 

S  Gospel  of  Mary,  iv.  6.  Apoc.  New  Test  j;>.  4.  v.  13 — 17.  Ibid.  p.  5. 

3  Prot-evangelion,  xvi.  3—^.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  19. 

4  ^*  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  citv,  took  the  Lord  Jesus  with  him,  where 
he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  make  gates,  or  milk-pails,  or  sieves,  or  boxes ;  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  with  him,  wheresoever  he  went.  And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in 
his  work  to  make  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  stretch 
his  hand  towards  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph  would  have  it ;  so  that  he  had 
no  need  to  finish  any  thing  with  his  own  hands,  for  he  was  not  very  dcilful  at  his  car- 
penter's trade.  On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  for  him,  and  said,  '  I 
would  have  thee  make  me  a  throne,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  place  in  which  I 
commonly  sit.*  Joseph  obeyed,  and  forthwith  began  the  worii,  and  continued  two  years 
in  the  king's  palace,  before  he  finished  it.  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  ho 
found  it  wanted  two  spens  on  each  side  of  the  appointed  measure.  Which  when  the 
king  saw,  he  was  very  angry  with  Joseph  ;  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  kind's  anger, 
went  to  bed  without  his  supper,  taking  not  any  thinff  to  eat.  Then  the  Lord  Jesue 
asked  him  *  What  he  was  afraid  of?'  Joseph  replied,  <  Because  I  have  lost  my  labour  ia 
the  work  which  I  have  been  about  these  two  jears.'  Jesus  said  to  him,  <  Fear  not,  nei- 
ther be  east  down ;  do  thou  lay  hold  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  I  will  the  other,  and 
we  wiU  bring  it  to  its  just  dimensions.  And  when  Joseph  hsd  done  as  the  Lord  Jesue 
said,  and  each  of  them  had  with  strength  drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed  and  wae 
brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place :  which  miracle,  when  they  who  stood 
by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised  God.  The  throne  was  made  of  the  same 
wood,  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  viz.  wood  adorned  with  various  shapes 
and  figures."  1  In&ncy,  xvi.  Yxxxviii.  xxxix.  of  the  chapters  adopted  by  Jones  and 
other  writers.)  Apoc.  I*^  T.  p.  36. 
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diflcretion  enough  to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  or  between  that  which 
was  credible  and  that  which  was  utterly  unwortliy  of  credit ;  or  else  that  these  comni- 
btions  are  the  art^l  contrivance  of  some  who  were  more  zealous  than  honest,  and  who 
thought  by  these  strange  stories  to  gain  credit  to  theb  new  religion. 

4.  Things  are  mentioned^  which  are  later  than  the  time  in  which  the 

author  livcdf  whose  name  the  book  bears. 

Thus  the  epistle  under  the  name  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgarus  1  is  manileetly  a  forgery, 
for  it  relates  that  to  have  been  done  by  Christy  tekich  could  not  possibly  have  bttn  done 
tUl  a  considerable  time  after  Christ's  ascension.  Thus  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle 
•  passage  is  cited  out  of  St.  John*s  Gospel,  which  was  not  written  till  a  considerable 
time  ailer  our  Lord's  ascension :  the  words  are,  Abgarusy  you  are  happy tforasmsuk  es 
jfou  have  believed  on  me  whom  you  have  not  seen ;  for  it  is  written  concerning  me, 
2^  those  who  have  seen  me  shmdd  not  bclicte  on  me,  that  they  who  hare  wd  seen 
might  believe  and  live.  Thb  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  those  words  of  <mr  Saviour  to 
I  Thomas  (John  xx.  2d.)  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet  hare  believed. 

Here  indeed  that  which  the  epistle  says,  is  written  concerning  Christ,  but  in  no  other 
oassage  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  proof  of  forgery  occurs  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mico&mu8,S  in  which  the  Jews  style  Pilate  your  highness t — a  title  which  was  not 
known  to  the  Jews  or  used  among  them  at  that  time ; — in  the  story  of  Christ  going 
doun  into  hell  to  recover  and  bring  thence  the  patriarchs  'P — ^in  the  prolbund  venera» 
tion  paid  to  the  sign  of  the  cross/  particularly  the  practice  of  signing  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  which  is  here  said  to  be  done  bj/C^harinus  and  LcnthiUA,4^before  they  enter 
upon  their  relation  of  the  divine  mysteries ;— and  in  Christ's  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  Adam  and  upon  all  the  saints  in  hell  ^  before  he  detivered  them  from  that 
state  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  signing  with  the  cross,  though  very 
common  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  was  not  at  all  known  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  when  it  was  mentioned  by  Tcrtullian.  Similar  anachro- 
nisms  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jones  in  various  parts  of  his  New  Method  of  settling  the 
Canonical  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  want  of  room  compels  us  neces- 
sarily to  refer  the  reader.  See  also  §  1-  pp.  631),  G40.  supra^  for  some  additional  instances 
of  anachronism. 

5.  llie  style  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  already 
seen,^  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity.  Whereas  the  style  of 
the  pseudo-tvangelical  compilations  is  totally  different  from,  or  contrary  to^ 
that  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  author  or  authors  whose  names  they 
bear.  Every  page  of  the  apocryphal  New  Testament  confirms  this  remark; 
but  especially  the  pretended  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul 
to  Seneccu 

(1  .^  The  names  given  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus  to  those  who  are  represented 
as  bemg  Jews,  are  not  Jewish^  h^  either  Greek  j  Roman,  or  of  other  foreign  countries. 
Such  are  the  names  of  Summas,  Datam,  Alexander,  Cyrus,'' Asterius,  Antonios,  Cams 
or  Cyrus,  Crippus  or  Crispus,^  Charinus,  and  Lenthius :  9  which  evidently  indicate  im> 
posture.  Further,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  not  extant  in  Greek ;  that  which  is 
now  extant  is  evidently  a  translation  into  very  bald  and  barbarous  Latin.lO 

(2.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  known  stylo  of  the  confessedly  genuine  epistles, 
than  is  the  style  of  the  spurious  epistles  bearing  their  names  in  the  apocrvphal  New 
Testament.!!  This  is  so  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  witn  thoee  two 
writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  epistles  attributed  to  Paul 
have  not  the  least  vestige  of  his  gravity,  but  are  rather  compliments  and  instructions. 
Further,  the  subscriptions  of  the  Tetters  are  very  unlike  those  used  by  the  supposed  au- 
thors in  their  genuine  epistles.  Thus  in  the  first  epiirtie  of  Seneca,  the  subscription  is, 
Bene  te  valere,  frater,  cupio,  I  wish  your  welfare,  my  &ro/Aer ,1^1— which  was  an  ap- 

Kllation  exclusively  in  use  amon^  Christians.  And  in  Paul's  fifUi  epirtle  to  Seneca, 
concludes  with  yale,  devotissime  magister, — Farewell,  most  respected  master  ;^^ 
which  is  not  only  contradictory  to  Paul's  usual  mode  of  concluding  his  letters,  but  abo 
most  barbarous  Latinity ,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  the  Roman  language  till  several  hun- 
dred years  afler  the  time  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

1  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  44.  «  Nicodemus,  i.  7.    Ibid.  p.  45. 

3  Ibid.  xvU.— xix.  p.  65—67.  4  Ibid.  xii.  24.  p.  61. 

5  Ibid.  xix.  11.  6  See  pp.  96—104.  n»r«. 

7  Nicodemus,  i.  1.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  45.  8  Ibid.  u.  12.  p.  47. 

9  Ibid.  xii.  24  xxi.  pp.  61.  60.  10  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  U.  p.aa. 

"  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  74—78.  W  Apoc.  New  Teat  p.  75.  W  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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6.  The  Apocryphal  Books  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists^  con- 
tain direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both  sacred  and  profane. 

Thai,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epiitle  of  Abganis,!  that  monarch  ia  made  to  confeas 
hia  fiiith  in  Chriat  aa  Gwl,  or  aatho  Son  of  G(xi ;  in  the  latter  part  he  inyitea  Chriit  to 
dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  becouae  of  the  malice  of  Jcwa,  who  intended  him  mischief. 
Now  thia  ia  a  plain  contradiction ;  for  had  he  really  thought  him  God,  he  muat  certainly 
think  him  poaaoaaed  of  Almighty  power,  and  conaequontly  to  be  in  no  n^d  of  the 
protection  of  hia  city.  This  aeema  to  be  as  clear  a  demonstration  aa  aubieota  of  this  sort 
are  capable  of  receiving  ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objection  that  can  be  made,  unleM 
it  bo  that  Peter,  who  liad  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  IG.),  yet 
when  he  came  to  be  apprehended,  thought  it  necessary  to  interpose  with  human  force 
to  attempt  hia  rescue.     (Matt.  xxvi.  51 .  compared  with  John  xviii.  10.)     To  which  it 
ia  easy  to  anawer,  that  whatever  opinion  Peter,  or  indeed  any  of  the  apoatlea  had  of  I 
Christ  before  thia  time,  they  seem  now  to  have  changed  it,  and  by  the  proapects  of  hiaf 
danger  and  death  to  have  grown  cool  in  their  opinion  of  hia  Almighty  power,  else  ^^'^7\  J^^^dd^ 
would  never  all  have  forsaken  him  at  his  crucifixion  aa  they  did.    But  nothing  oitbm/^^^' 
can  be  aupposed  in  the  case  of  Abganis,  who  cannot  bo  imagined  to  have  altered  his 
aenlimenta  in  the  interval  of  writing  so  short  an  epiatle. 

Again,  several  parts  of  the  above-cited  letters  which  profess  to  be  addressed  to 
Seneca^  suppose  Paul  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  writing  at  Rome  ;  whereas  others 
imply  the  contrary.  That  he  waa  then  at  Rome,  ia  imphedin  the  first  words  of  the  first 
letter,  in  which  Seneca  tella  Paul,  that  he  auppoaed  he  had  been  told  the  discourse  that 
passed  the  day  before  between  him  and  Lucihua  by  some  Christiana  who  were  present : 
as  also  in  the  first  worda  of  Paul'a  Epiatle,  and  tliat  part  of  Seneca's  aecond,  where  h« 
tolls  him,  lie  would  endeavour  to  introduce  him  to  Ceaar,  and  that  he  would  confer 
with  him,  and  read  over  together  aome  parte  of  his  writings ;  and  in  that  part  of  Paul's 
second,  where  be  hopes  lor  Seneca's  company,  and  in  aeverol  other  places.  But  on  ths 
other  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters  suppose  Paul  not  at  Rome,  aa  where  Seneca 
(Epist.  iii.)  complains  of  hia  staying  so  long  away,  and  both  Paul  and  Seneca  are  made 
to  date  their  lettera,  when  such  and  such  persons  were  consuls :  see  Paul'a  fifth  and 
sLxth,  and  Senoca'a  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  epistles.  Now,  had  they  both  been  ia 
the  same  city,  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppoae  that  they  would  have 
dated  thus :  what  need  could  there  be  to  inform  each  other  who  were  consula  P  Paul 
therefore  ia  supposed  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  aame  time,  which  is  a  manifest 
contradiotion.  Besides  this  contradiction,  the  very  dating  of  their  letters  by  consul- 
ships seems  to  be  no  small  evidence  of  their  spuriousness,  because  it  waa  a  thing  utterly 
unknown  that  any  persons  ever  did  so ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in  the  epistlei 
ef  Seneca,  Cicero,  or  any  other  writer.  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  in  these  letters, 
there  are  several  mistoKes  in  the  namea  of  the  consuls  who  are  mentioned ;  which 
clearly  prove  that  these  epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by  Paul  and  Seneca. 
Another  circumstance  which  proves  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  apostle  to  be  a  grosi 
forgery,  is  that  the  latter  ia  introduced  aa  intreating  Seneca  not  to  venture  to  say 
any  thin£  more  concerning  him  -or  the  Christian  religion  to  Nero,  lest  he  should  ofiend 
him.9  Now  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  Paul  would  obstruct  Seneca  in  his  intentions 
of  recommending  Christianity  to  the  Emperor  Nero :  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to 
his  known  and  constant  zeal  and  endeavours  for  its  propagation.  Would  he  not  rathsr 
have  rejoiced  in  so  probable  an  opportunity  of  spreaoin^  the  knowledge  of  Chriat,  and 
by  the  means  of  one  ao  near  to,  ana  ao  much  in  favour  with,  the  emperor,  have  procured 
the  liberty  for  himself  and  the  other  Christian  converta  of  exercising  their  religion 
freely .'  To  imagine  the  contrary  ia  to  suppose  the  apostle  at  once  defective  in  his 
regards  to  himself  and  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  acting  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  and  zealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  Chris* 
tianity.  But,  b€»sides,  it  hais  happened  here,  aa  commonly  in  such  cases :  want  of 
memory  betrays  the  forgery.  Although  the  author,  so  unlike  Paul,  in  this  place  wiahes 
not  to  discover  the  Christian  religion  to  the  emperor,  yet  in  another  epistle,  viz.  the 
sixth  of  Paul,  he  is  made  to  advise  Seneca  to  take  convenient  opportunities  of  insinu- 
ating the  Christian  religion,  a«l  things  in  fiivour  of  it,  to  Nero  and  his  family :  than 
which  nothing  can  be  a  more  manifest  contradiction. 

Similar  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  To 
instance  omy  in  one  or  two,  which  are  very  notorious.  In  chap.  ii.  14.3  the  twelve  moQi 
Eliezer,  Asterius,  Antoniua,  &c.  declare  themselves  to  be  no  proselytes,  but  bom  Jews ; 

_       _ ,1  n      I — — — 

I  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  44.  3  Epirt.  viii.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76. 

3  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  48. 
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when  Pilate  tendered  them  an  oath,  and  would  have  had  them  swear  bj  the  life  of 
CflMar^thej  refused,  because,  they  sa^,  we  have  a  law  that  forbids  our  swearing,  and 
makes  it  sinful  to  swear ;  jet,  in  ch.  iv.  7.  the  elders,  scribes,  priests,  and  Levites,  are 
brought  in  swearing  by  the  life  of  Cesar  witliout  any  scruple  ;i  and  in  ch.  n.  23,3  they 
make  others,  who  were  Jews,  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  Pilate  gives  an  oath  to 
a  whole  assembly  of  the  scribes,  chief  priests,  Ac.  ch.  xxii.  3.9  This  seems  a  manifest 
contradiction.  Another  is,  that  in  ch.  xi.  15.^  Pilate  is  introduced  as  making  a  ^>eecfa 
to  the  Jews,  in  which  he  gives  a  true  and  iust  abstract  of  the  Old  Testament  history 
relating  to  Uie  Israelites,  viz.  what  God  had  done  for  them,  and  how  they  had  behaved 
themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate,  ch.  zxiii.  2.^  is  made  to  be  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  only  to  have  heard  by  report  that  there  was  such  a  book ; 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Pilate  here  only  refers  to  the  Bible  kept  in  the  temple  ;  for  the 
manner  of  speech  shows  he  was  ignorant  of  the  contsnts  of  the  book  ;  I  have  heard 
you  have  a  certain  book,  &c.  and  this  is  in  itself  very  probable. 

Further,  this  book  contams  many  things  contrary  to  known  truths.     8ach  is  indeed 

the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  present  (genuine  Gospels.     Who,  for 

^^  ^   instance,  will  credit  the  long  story,  ch.  xv. — xviii.6  of  Christ's  going  down  to  hell,  and 

*^**''  jdl  the  romantic  &bulous  reUtions  of  what  happened  in  consequence  of  it  ?    Who  will 

believe  that  Christ  there  signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

and  that  all  the  holy  Patriarchs  were  in  hell  till  that  time  ?  &c.     Besides,  in  other 

S laces  there  are  notorious  falsehoods  ;  as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews  understand  our 
laviour,  as  saving  that  ho  would  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  iv.  4.7  which  they 
could  not  but  know  had  been  destroyed  several  hundred  years  before.  To  make  the 
name  of  Centurio  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  man  who  came  to  Christ,  when  it  it 
oertain  that  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  office,  &c.  To  make  the  words  of  Paul. 
1  Cor.  XV.  55.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  f  O  grave,  where  is  thy  wieiorj/  f  to  be  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xxi. ;  and  to  make  £ameon  (ch.  xvi.  and  xvii.)  to  be  a  high>priest, 
which  it  is  certain  he  was  not. 

7.  The  striking  contrast  between  truth  and  falsehood^  is  naturally 
heightened^  when  those  passages  come  under  consideration  which  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  genuine  Scriptures^  and,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from 
the  original,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  apocryphal  writers,^ 

Thus,  the  simple  fact  contained  in  Matt.  i.  19.  is  expanded  through  a  chapter  and  a 
half  of  the  prot-evangelion.9  A^n,  the  plain  narrative  of  Luke  ii.  16.  is  not  thought 
sufficient  for  the  ffreat  event,  wmch  was  just  before  related,  and  accordingly  it  is  thus 
improved  in  the  Cospel  of  the  Infancy.  *'  After  this,  when  the  shepherds  came,  and  had 
made  a  fire,  and  they  were  exceedingly  rejoicin^r,  the  heavenly  host  appeared  to  them, 
praising  and  adoring  the  supreme  Gcm  ;  and  as  the  shepherds  were  engaged  in  the  same 
employment,  the  cave  at  that  time  seemed  like  a  glorious  temple/because  both  the 
tonffues  of  angels  and  men  united  to  adore  and  magnify  God,  on  account  of  the  birth  of 
the  Lord  Christ.  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman  saw  all  these  evident  miracles,  she 
gave  praises  to  God,  and  said,  /  thamk  thee,  O  God,  thou  God  of  Israel,  for  that  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  10  The  sliort  and  interesting  ac- 
count, which  is  given  by  the  genuine  evangelist  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  is 
considered  by  the  author  of  a  spurious  Gospel,  as  by  no  means  adeqoate  to  the  great 
dignitj^  of  our  Saviour's  character,  nor  calculated  to  satisfy  the  just  curiosity  of  pious 
Christians.  We  are  therefore  informed,  that  Jesus  in  his  conference  with  the  doctors 
in  the  temple,  after  explaining  the  books  of  the  law,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries  con- 
tained in  the  prophetical  writingg,  exhibited  a  knowledge  no  less  profound  of  astronomy, 
medicine,  and  natural  history .H  Hence  too  in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Nicodemus, 
the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  trial  are  enumerated  most  fully,  the  testimony  of  the 

I  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  49.  9  Ibid.  p.  61.  3  Ibid.  p.  70. 

4  Ibid  p.  53.  5  Ibid.  pp.  69,  70.  6  Ibid.  p.  63—66. 

I  Ibid.  p.  49.  8  Dr.  Maltby's  niustration.  pp.  48,  49. 

»  Ch.  xui.  xiv.  of  the  edition  of  Fahricius,  but  x.  xi.  of  the  Apoc.  N.  T.  pp.  14,  15 
10  Infancv,  i.  llV-21.  (iv.  of  Fnbricius's  edition.)    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  28. 

i^^'P*'  ^^  ^^^  Infancy  (li.  lii.  of  Fabricins),  xx.— toi.  of  Apoc.  New  Testament, 
pp.  39— 41.  The  latter  part  is  so  curious,  and  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  sober,  nar- 
rative of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  all  sorious  history,  that  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  of  transcribing  it.  "  When  a  certain  astronomer  who  was  present,  asked 
the  Lord  Jesus,  *  Whether  he  had  studied  astronomy  ?'  The  Lord  Jesus  repged,  and 
told  him  the  number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  as  ahw  their  triangular, 
square  and  sextile  aspect ;  thoir  progressive  and  retrograde  motion ;  their  sixe,  and 
Mveral  prognostications ;  and  other  Diings,  which  the  reason  of  man  bad  never  dii- 
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witneasea  both  for  and  affainat  him  ia  ^Ten  at  lugt,  and  the  ezpostulationa  of  Pilate 
with  the  Jews  are  recorded  with  a  imniiteneaB  equal  to  their  imagined  importance. 
And  as,  in  the  geaaine  history  of  these  transactions,  the  Roman  goTemor  it  reported 
to  ha?e  put  a  question  of  considerable  moment,  to  which  our  Saviour  vouchaand  no 
answer,  or  the  evan^lists  have  fiuled  to  record  it,  these  &lsifien  have  thought  proper 
to  supply  so  essential  a  delect.  "  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  Wkai  it  truth  t  Jesus  said, 
Truth  18  from  htaven.  Pilate  said,  Thertfore  truth  it  not  on  emrth  f  Jesua  aaith  unto 
Pilate,  Believe  that  truth  is  on  earth  among  thooBf  wAe,  when  they  haite  the  power  of* 
judgment,  are  governed  by  truth,  and  form  right  judgment.^ 

In  the  prot-evangelion,  there  arc  not  fewer  uian  twelve  circumstances  stolen  from 
the  canonical  books,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary,  six  circumstances  fl  and 
by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  transcribed  and  stolen 
from  other  hooks.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  aacred  hooka,  and  has  read  this  Gospel,  than  that  a  great  part  of  it  is  borrowed  and 
stolen  from  them.  Every  such  person  must  perceive,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour's  tnal  is  taken  out  of  our  present  Gospela,  not  only  because  it  it 
a  relation  of  the  same  facts  and  circumstances,  but  also  in  the  very  same  words  and 
order  for  the  most  part ;  and  though  this  may  be  supposed  to  have  happened  accident* 
ally,  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppose  a  constant  likeness  of  expression,  not  only  ' 
to  one,  but  sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  another  of  our  evangelists.  In  short, 
the  author  seems  to  have  designed  a  sort  of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  he 
found  most  considerable  to  his  purpose  in  our  four  Gospels ;  though  he  has  but  awk- 
ward^ enough  put  it  together.^ 

But  the  most  flagrant  instance,  perhaps,  of  fraudulent  copying  from 
the  canonical  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Laodiceans,  almost  every  verse  of  which  is  taken  from  the  great 
apo8tle*s  genuine  writings,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  collation, 
which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  canon,^  whose  translation 
is  reprinted  without  acknowledgment  in  the  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment.^ 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans.    The  places  in  St.  Paul's  genuine  Epistles, 

especially  that  to  the  PhilippitMSy  out  of 

which  this  to  the  Laodiceans  was  com^ 

piled. 

1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither        1.  Galat.  i.  1.    Paul  an  apostle,  not  of 

by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  bre-    men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 

thren  which  are  at  Laodicea.  dec. 

3.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  2.  Galat.  i.  3.  Grace  be  to  you,  and 
the  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.        peace  from  God  the  Father  and  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ.    See  the  same  also,  Rom.  1. 

7.  I  Cor.  i.  3.  2  Cor.  i.  2.  Eph.  i.  2.  PUI. 

i.2.  Col.  i.2.  IThess.  i.2.  2ThesB.i.8. 

3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every,  prayer  of       3.  Phil.  i.  3.    I  thank  my  God  upon 

mine,  that  ye  continue  uid  persevere  in    every  remembrance  ofyou,for  your  fellow- 

covered.  There  was  also  among  them  a  philosopher  well  ricilled  in  physic  and  natural 
philoeophy,  who  asked  the  Lord  Jesus,  *  Whether  he  hod  studied  physic  ?'  He  replied, 
and  explained  to  him  physics  and  metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  aad 
below  the  power  of  nature ;  the  powers  also  of  the  body,  its  humours,  uid  their  elfeets; 
also  the  number  of  its  members,  and  bones,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves ;  the  several 
eonstitntions  of  body,  hot  and  dry,  cold  and  moist,  and  the  tendencies  of  them  :  how 
the  soul  operated  upon  the  body ;  what  its  various  sensations  and  faculties  were ;  tl» 
faculty  of  speaking,  anger,  desire  ;  and  lastly,  the  manner  of  its  composition  and  dk- 
solution ',  and  other  things,  which  the  understanding  of  no  creature  had  ever  retehtd. 
Then  that  philosopher  arose,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  said,  O  Lofd  Jtsnt, 
from  henceforth  I  will  be  thy  disciple  and  servant." 

1  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  iU.  11--14.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  48. 

2  They  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—166. 

3  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  349, 350.,  where  the  above  remark  is  confiimft 
by  many  examples. 

4  Vol.  ii.  pp.  3^-35.  5  Apoc.  New  Test,  ppi  78, 74.     Vj- 
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food  workf,  looking  for  that  which  is  pro-  ship  in  the  Gotpel,  from  the  first  day  until 

mifed  in  the  day  of  judgment.  now,  &e. 

4.  Let  not  the  vain  ipeechea  of  any  4.  Galat.  i.  7.  There  be  some  that 
trouble  you,  who  pervert  the  truth,  that  troubleyou,  and  would  penreit  the  Goe- 
they  may  draw  you  aside  from  the  truth  pel  of  Oiritt,  ^c. 

•f  the  Goapel  which  I  have  preached. 

5.  And  now  may  God  grant,  that  my 
converts  may  attain  to  a  penect  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  be  beneficent, 
and  doing  good  works  which  accompany 
salvation. 

6.  And  now  my  bonds,  which  I  suffer  6.  Phil.  i.  13.  My  bonds  in  Christ  are 
in  Christ,  are  manifest,  in  which  I  rejoice,    manifest. 

and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  7.  Phil.  i.  19.  For  I  lusow  that  this  shall 
salvation  for  ever,  which  shall  be  throuffh  turn  to  my  salvation  throujgb  your  prayer 
your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Holy  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit. 

Spirit. 

8.  Whether  I  live  or  die  ;  (for)  to  me  to  8.  Phil.  i.  20, 21.  Whether  it  be  by  hfe 
Hve  shall  be  a  life  to  Christ,  to  die  will  be  or  death,  for  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  todie 
joy.  is  gftin. 

9.  And  our  Lord  will  grant  us  his  mer-  9.  Phil.  ii.  2.  That  ye  bo  like-minded, 
cy,  that  yc  may  have  the  same  love,  and  having  the  same  love. 

be  like-niindod. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  10.  Phil.  ii.  12.  Wherefore,  my  beloved, 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  think  as  ye  have  always  obeved,  ^c.  work  out 
and  act  in  fear,  and  it  shall  be  to  you  life  your  own  salvation  with  fear ; 
eternal; 

11.  For  it  is  God,  who  worketh  in  you ;  11.  Phil.  ii.  13.    For  it  is  God  who 

worketh  in  yon. 

12.  And  do  all  things  without  sin.  12.  Phil.  li.  14.    Do  all  things  without 

murmuring,  &c.  vor.  15.  that  ye  may  be 
blameless. 

13.  And  what  is  best,  my  beloved,  re-  13.  Phil.  iii.  1.  Finally,  my  brethren, 
joice  in  the  I^ord  Jesus  Christ,  and  avoid    rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

all  filthy  lucre. 

14.  Let  all  your  requests  be  made  known  14.  Phil.  iv.  6.  Let  your  req;Qest8  be 
to  God,  and  be  steady  in  the  doctrine  of   made  known  unto  God. 

Christ. 

15.  And  whatsoever  things  are  sound,  15.  Phil.  iv.  8.  Whatsoever  things  are 
and  true,  and  of  good  report,  and  chaste,  honest,  whatsoever  tilings  are  just,  what- 
aad  just,  and  lovely,  these  things  do.  soever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 

are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,  &c. 

16.  Those  things  which  ye  have  heard,  16.  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  things  which  ye 
and  received,  think  on  these  things  and  have  both  learned  and  received,  and  heard 
peace  shall  be  with  you.  and  seen,— do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall 

be  with  you. 

17.  All  the  sainU  salute  you.  17.  Phil.  iv.  22.    All  the  sainU  salute 

you. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  18.  Galat.  vi.  18.  The  ^race  of  our 
be  with  your  spirit.    Amen.  Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  roint.  Amen. 

19.  Cause  this  Epirtle  to  be  read  to  the  .19.  Col.  iv.  16.  And  wnen  this  Epistle 
Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  of  the  Coles-  is  read  amongst  you,  cause  that  it  be  read 
aiaos  to  be  read  among  you.  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodicoans,  and 

that  ye  likewise  read  the  Epistle  from 
Laodicea. 

8.  Lastly^  as  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  hooks  of  the  New  Testameni 
is  established  by  the  accounts  of  countries^  governors^  princes^  people^  ^c. 
therein  contained^  by  their  being  confirmed  by  the  relations  of  contemporary 
writers^  both  friends  and  enemies  to  Christians  and  Christianity  (andespo' 
dally  by  the  relations  of  hostile  writers) ;  so  the  spuriousness  of  the  pseudo* 
emmgtlical  writings  is  demonstrated  by  their  containing  gross  falsehooos* 
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and  statements  which  are  contradicted  hy  the  narratives  of  those  writers 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  supposed  authors  of  them. 

Thui,  in  the  fourth  of  Seneca*8  epistles  to  Paul,l  we  read  that,  the  emperor  (Nero) 
was  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Churches  ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  Paul's  epistles  to  the  philosopher ,3  that  the  emveror  is 
both  an  admirer  and  favourer  of  Christianity.  These  assertions  are  notoriously /a/«e, 
and  contrary  to  the  unanimous  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers  concerning 
Nero  and  his  regard  to  the  Christians.  The  Gospel  of  Mary  contains  at  least  two  gross 
fklsehoods  and  contradictions  to  historical  fact ;  and  not  fewer  than  seven  equally 
glaring  instances  exist  in  the  pseudo-gospel  or  prot-evangclion  of  Janics ;  3  six  others 
occur  in  the  two  gospels  of  Christ's  infancy  ,4  which  relate  things  notoriously  contrary 
to  the  benevolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles^  and  to  his  pure  and  holy  doctrine,  whica 
prohibited  revenge,  and  promoted  universal  charity  and  love.  Lastly,  for  it  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  (alrcad3r  perhaps  too  much  extended)  to  specify  all  the 
absurd  falsehoods  contained  in  the  spurious  writings  which  we  have  been  considering  ; 
^•the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecia  directly  falsify  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  apostloy 
concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage  (wJiich  he  is  here  said  to  liave  taught,  though 
the  reverse  is  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  hid  epistle)  ;  and  concerning  the 
preachinff  of  women : — Thecia  being  said  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to  prcacn  the 
gospel,  though  it  was  not  only  contrary  to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
also  to  St.  Paul's  positive  coimnandji  in  his  genuine  epistles.^  But  what  proves  the 
utter  spuriousness  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecia — if  any  further  proof  were  want- 
ing.— is  the  fact  that  Paul,  whose  life  and  UTitin^s  bespeak  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  is  introduced  in  them  as  uttering  a  wilful  and  deliberate  '/>. 
That  he  is  so  introduced,  is  evident ;  for  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  between  Paul 
and  Thecia,^  and  their  having  taken  a  jotirney  together  to  Aiitioch,''  he  is  presently 
mode  to  deny  her,  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the  woman  of  whom  you  speak, 
nor  does  she  belong  to  me.  But  how  contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and  true  character 
of  St.  Paul,  every  one  must  see.  Ne,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel  against  sdl  sorts  of  opposition,  who  hazarded  and  suffered  all  things  for  the 
sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavc»ured  to  keep  void  of  offence 
towards  God  and  men,  most  unquestionably  never  would  so  easily  have  been  betrayed 
to  so  gross  a  crime,  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his  profession,  and  the  peace 
of  his  conscience  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  temptation  and  provocation.  Nor  will  it  be 
of  any  force  to  object  here,  that  in  the  received  Scriptures,  Abraham  is  said  twice  to 
have  denied  his  wife,  viz.  Gen.  xii.  19.  and  xx.  2.  d:c.,  as  also  Isaac  is  said  to  have  de- 
nied his,  Gen.  xxvi.  7.,  &e. ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  tliat  Peter  denied  his  master, 
and  declared  he  did  not  know  him.  Matt.  xxvi.  72. ;  for  the  circumstances  arc  in  many 
cases  different,  and  especially  in  this,  that  Paul  appeared  now  in  no  danger  if  he  ha^ 
confessed  her  ;  or  if  he  liod  been  in  danger  might  hare  easily  delivered  himself  from 
it ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  he  had  undergone  a  thousand  more  difficult  trials  for 
the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  and  never  was  by  fear  betrayed  into  such  a 
crime  .8 

**  Such  are  the  compositions  which  attempted  to  «ain  credit,  as  the  real  productions 
of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists ;  and  so  striking  is  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 

Sfennine  writings,  whose  style  they  have  so  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  imitate, 
t  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  every  one,  who  is  unhappily  prejudiced 
against  Christianity,  or  (what  is  almost  as  fatal)  who  has  hitherto  not  thougnt  the  sub- 
iect  worthy  his  attention,  whether,  if  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  the  productions  of  artifice  or  delusion,  they  would  not  have  resembled  thosv, 
which  are  avowedly  so,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Supposing  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  by  whom  the  canonical  books  were  written;  or  allowing  them  the 
credit,  which  is  granted  to  all  other  writings  having  the  some  external  autnority,  that 
of  being  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  have  always  borne  ;  upon  either  of 
these  suppositions,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  could  not,  either  in  situation  or 
attainment,  have  had  any  advantages,  humanly  speaking,  which  the  authors  of  the 

1  Bpist.  viii.  in  Apoe.  Now  Test.  p.  76. 

9  Ibid.  p.  76.  epist.  ix. 

3  See  them  specified,  and  the  falsehoods  detected,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  voL  ii. 
pp.  147—151.  4  Ibid.  vol.  u.  pp.  84U— 251. 

&  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400 — 402. 

^  Ch.  xiv.  zvii. — ii.  vi.  of  Apoe.  New  Test.  pp.  80.  84. 

'  Ch.  xix. — vii.  3.  of  Apoe.  New  Test.  p.  84. 

8  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.,  additional  proofii  of  the  ipuriousness  of  the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostlei,  are  given  by  Dr.  Maltby,  lUust.  pp.  67^-^. 
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tpocryphal  books  were  not  as  likely  to  have  poesessed  as  themselvM :  comeqiieiitlj,  if 
the  first  books  had  been  founded  upon  the  basis  of  fiction,  it  b  surelj  most  firobabk, 
that  subsequent  attempts  would  have  equalled,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  &nA  efforts  of 
Imposture.  If,  however,  it  appears,  upon  a  candid  and  closo  investigation,  that  one  set 
of  compositions  betrays  no  proofs  of  a  design  to  impose  upon  others,  and  no  marks  thai 
the  authors  were  themselves  deceived  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  others  evince  in 
every  page  the  plainest  symptoms  of  mistake  and  fraud ;  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonabJe,  to 
ascribe  to  a  common  origm,  productions  so  palpably  and  essentially  different  ?  or  rm- 
ther,  is  it  not  more  just,  and  oven  philosophical,  to  respect  truth  in  thoee  performances, 
which  bear  the  fair  stamp  of  her  features ;  and  to  abandon  those,  and  thoee  only  ta 
contempt,  which  havo  indubitable  traces  of  imposture  ?'*  ^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  apocry- 
phal productions,  which  have  lately  been  reprinted,  the  candid  reader 
will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause  there  is,  lest  the 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  frenuine  books  of  the  New  Testament 
should  be  affected  by  them.  ''  How  much  soever  we  may  lament  the 
prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wickedness,  or  the  undefinable  hostility  of 
those  who  enter  into  warfare  against  the  interests  of  Christ ;  whatever 
horror  we  may  feel  at  the  boldness  or  the  scurrility  of  some  anti-chris- 
tian  champions  ;  we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of  infidelity  in  its  at- 
tempts afj^ainst  the  Gospel.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  Revelation  has 
sustmned  already  every  species  of  assault  which  cunning  could  contrive, 
or  power  direct.  It  has  had  its  enemies  among  the  ignorant  and  among 
the  learned,  among  the  base  and  among  the  noble.  Polite  irony  and 
vulgar  ribaldry  have  been  the  weapons  of  its  assailants.  It  has  had  its 
Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its  Julian.  And  what  were  the  effects  of 
their  opposition  ?  The  same  as  when  the  *  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes' 
united  against  it, — its  purification  and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Boling'- 
brokes  and  its  Woolstons,  its  Humes  and  its  Gibbons ;  and  what  disad- 
vantages has  it  sustained,  what  injuries  has  it  received  ?  Has  it  lost  any 
of  its  pretensions,  or  been  deprived  of  any  portion  of  its  majesty  and 
grace,  by  their  hatred  and  their  hostility  ?  Had  they  a  system  more 
credible,  more  pure,  better  comporting  with  the  wants  of  man,  and  with 
the  anticipations  of  everlasting  existence,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  man, 
and  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  for  which  they  were  able  to 
prevail  on  mankind  to  exchange  the  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1  We 
gain  but  little  from  our  reading,  but  little  from  our  observation,  if  we 
shake  with  the  trepidations  of  fear,  when  truth  and  error  are  combatants. 
All  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  are  con- 
firmations of  a  Christian's  faith,  that  the  doctrine  which  he  believes,  will 
resist  every  attack,  and  be  victorious  through  all  opposition.  No  new 
weapons  can  be  forged  by  its  enemies :  and  the  temper  and  potency  of 
those  which  they  have  so  often  tried,  they  will  try  in  vain.  They  may 
march  to  battle ;  but  they  will  never  raise  their  trophies  in  the  field.**^ 

The  apocryphal  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have  been 
in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
have  perished,  leaving  only  their  titles  behind  them,  as  a  memorial  that 
they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  soon  became  extinct,  the 
interest  which  was  felt  in  them  not  affording  the  means  of  their  preser- 
vation. But  we  think  that  it  is  of  special  importance,  that  some  of  the 
spurious  productions  which  either  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Christiana,  or  the 
fraud  of  persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  sent  abroad  in  the 
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Srimitive  or  in  later  timest  should  have  been  saved  from  destruction, 
uch  books  as  the  "  Gospel  of  Mary,"  the  "  Prot^rangelion/'  the 
" Crospel  of  the  Infancy,"  the  ** Gospel  of  Nicodemus,'*  "Paul  and 
Thecla,"  &c.  Ac,  are  not  only  available  as  means  of  establishing  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  which  there  is  the  most  admirable  combination  of  majesty  with 
simplicity,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalitiesof 
the  others : — but  they  are  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences 
and  confirming  the  proof  of  Christianity.^  So  far  indeed  are  these  books 
from  militating  in  any  degree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  most  decidedly  corroborate  it :  for  they  are  written  in 
the  names  of  those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  state  to  have  been 
apostles  and  companions  of  apostles  ;  and  they  all  suppose  the  dignity 
of  our  Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of  working  miracles,  together 
with  a  high  degree  of  authority,  was  conveyed  by  him  to  his  apostles. 
It  ought  also  to  be  recollected  that  few,  if  any  of  these  books,  were 
composed  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.     As  they  were 
not  composed  before  that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of  them 
certainly  do)  to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New  Testamet : 
and  therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  the  credit  of  those  sacred  books, 
they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.     All  these  books  are  not  properly 
spurious,  that  is,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did  not  compose  them  :  but, 
as  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor  at  first  ascribed  to  them, 
they  may  with  great  propriety  be  termed  apocryphal :  for  they  have  in 
their  titles  the  names  of  apostles,  and  they  make  a  specious  pretence 
of  delivering  a  true  history  of  their  doctrines,  discourses,  miracles  and 
travels,  though  that  history  is  not  true  and  authencic,  and  was  not  writ- 
ten by  any  apostle  or  apostolic  man.     Further,  we  may  account  for  the 
publication  of  these  apocryphal  or  pseudepigraphal  books,  as  they  were 
unquestionably  owing  to  the  fame  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the 
great  success  of  their  ministry.     And  in  this  respect,  the  case  of  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  singular :  many  men  of  distinguished 
characters  have  had  discourses  made  for  them,  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  actions  imputed  to  them  which  they  never  performed ;  and 
eminent  writers  have  had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were 
not  the  authors.  Thus,  various  orations  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Demos- 
thenes and  Lysias ;  many  things  were  published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.     The  Greek 
and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and  spurious 
works  of  those  illustrious  writers.     The  same  laudable  caution  and  cir- 
cumspection were  exercised  by  the  first  Christians,  who  did  not  imme- 
diately receive  every  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them,  but  admitted 
nothing  as  canonical  that  did  not  bear  the  test  of  being  the  genuine 
production  of  the  sacred  writer  with  whose  name  it  was  inscribed,  or  by 
whom  it  professed  to  have  been  written.     On  this  account  it  was  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  some  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  for  a  short  time  doubted  by  somet 
when  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged.   Upon  the  whole,  the  books  which  now  are,  and  for  a  long  time 
past  have  been  termed  apocryphal,  whether  extant  entire,  or  only  in 
fragments, — together  with  the  titles  of  such  as  are  lost, — are  monument! 
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of  the  care}  skilly  and  judgment  of  the  first  Christians,  of  their  presiding 
ministers,  and  their  other  learned  guides  and  conductors.  The  books 
in  question  afford  no  valid  argument  against  either  the  genuineness  or 
the  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  generally 
leceived  as  written  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  confirm  the  general  accounts  given  us  in  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  and  thus  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  authority 
of  the  Everlasting  ChspeL^ 
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